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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  PROTESTANTS. 

Whe^e  changes  are  about  to  take  place  of  great  and 
enduring  moment,  a  kind  of  prologue,  on  a  small  scale, 
sometimes  anticipates  the  true  opening  of  the  drama ; 
like  the  first  drops  Which  give  notice  of  the  coming 
storm,  or  as  if  the  shadows  of  the  reality  were  pro- 
jected forwards  into  the  future,  and  imitated  in  dumb 
show  the  movements  of  the  real  actors  in  the  story. 

Such  a  rehearsal  of  the    English    Reformation  was 
witnessed  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen-  p^iude  to 
tury,  confused,  imperfect,  disproportioned,  to  matkSfin 
outward  appearance   barren   of  results ;  yet  Se^nSl^cin. 
containing   a  representative   of  each    one  of  *"^' 
the  mixed  forces  by  which  that  great  change  was  ulti- 
mately effected,  and  foreshadowing  even  something  of 
the  course  which  it  was  to  run. 

There  was  a  quarrel  with  the  pope  upon  the  extent 
of  the  papal  privileges ;  there  were  disputes  between 
the  laity  and  the  clergy,  —  accompanied,  as  if  involun- 
tarily, by  attacks  on  the  sacramental  system  and  the 
Catholic  faith,  —  while  innovation  in  doctrine  was  ac- 
companied also  with  the  tendency  which  characterized 
the  extreme  development  of  the  later  Protestants  —  to- 
wards political  republicanism,  the  fifth  monarchy,  and 
conununity  of  goods.  Some  account  of  this  movement 
must  be  given  in  this  place,  although  it  can  be  bat  a 
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sketch  only.  "  Lollardiy  "  ^  has  a  history  of  its  own ; 
The  Lollards  but  it  forms  no  propcF  part  of  the  history  of 
not&thers/  the  Reformation.  It  was  a  separate  phe- 
Duttion.  nomenon,  provoked  by  the  same  causes  which 
produced  their  true  fruit  at  a  later  period ;  but  it 
formed  no  portion  of  the  stem  on  which  those  fruits 
ultimately  grew.  It  was  a  prelude  which  was  played 
out,  and  sank  into  silence,  answering  for  the  time  no 
other  end  than  to  make  the  name  of  heretic  odious  in 
the  ears  of  the  English  nation.  In  their  recoil  from 
their  first  failure,  the  people  stamped  their  hatred  of 
heterodoxy  into  their  language ;  and  in  the  word  mis- 
creant^ misbeliever,  as  the  synonym  of  the  worst  spe- 
cies of  reprobate,  they  left  an  indelible  record  of  the 
popular  estimate  of  the  followers  of  John  WycUffe. 

The  Lollard  story  opens  with  the  disputes  between 
the  cro^^Ti  and  the  see  of  Rome  on  the  presentation  to 
English  benefices.  For  the  hundred  and  fifty  years 
which  succeeded  the  Conquest,  the  right  of  nominat- 
ing the  archbishops,  the  bishops,  and  the  mitred  ab- 
bots, had  been  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  crown. 
Changes  In  On  the  passing  of  the  great  charter,  the 
presentation  church  had  rccovcrcd  its  liberties,  and  the 
ricks.  privilege  of  free  election  had  been  conceded 

by  a  special  clause  to  the  clergy.  The  practice  which 
then  became  established  was  in  accordance  with  the 
general  spirit  of  the  English  constitution.  On  the 
vacancy  of  a  see,  the  cathedral  chapter  applied  to  the 
jrown  for  a  cong6  d'dlire.  The  application  was  a  form  ; 
the  consent  was  invariable.  A  bishop  was  then  elected 
by  a  majority  of  sufirages  ;  his  name  was  submitted  to 
the  metropolitan,  and  by  him  to  the  pope.     If  the  pope 

1  The  origin  of  the  word  Lollards  has  been  always  a  disputed  question. 
I  oonoeive  it  to  be  from  Lolium.  They  were  the  **  tares  '*  in  the  com  eC 
Catholicism. 
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signified  liis  approval,  the  election  was  complete  ;  con* 
secration  followed;  and  the  bishop  having  been  fur- 
nbhed  with  his  bulls  of  investiture,  was  presented  to 
the  king,  and  from  him  received  "  the  temporalities  '* 
of  his  see.  The  mode  in  which  the  great  abbots  wer« 
chosen  was  precisely  similar;  the  superiors  Right  of  &» 
of  the  orders  to  which  the  abbeys  belonged  ^ed*in  X 
were  the  channels  of  communication  with  the  S^SiVcS? 
pope,  in  the  place  of  the  archbishops;  but  reu/ouV*" 
the  elections  in  themselves  were  free,  and  *»®"'«*- 
were  conducted  in  the  same  manner.  The  smaller 
church  benefices,  the  small  monasteries  or  parish 
churches,  were  in  the  hands  of  private  patrons,  lay  or 
ecclesiastical ;  but  in  the  case  of  each  institution  a  ref- 
erence was  admitted,  or  was  supposed  to  be  admitted, 
to  the  court  of  Rome. 

There  was  thus  in  the  pope's  hand  an  authority  of 
an  indefinite  kind,  which  it  was  presumed  that  his  sa- 
cred oflSce  would  forbid  him  to  abuse,  but  which,  how- 
ever, if  he  so  unfortunately  pleased,  he  might  abuse  at 
his  discretion.     He   had  absolute   power   over   every 
nomination  to  an  English  benefice  ;  he  might  prfyuege  of 
refiise  his  consent  till  such  adequate  reasons,  J5*£*SJ^* 
material  or  spiritual,  as  he  considered  suffi-  re^J^ous  w 
cient  to  induce  him  to  acquiesce,  had  been  froUing^^S 
submitted  to  his  consideration.     In  the  case  «^«'*''»"*- 
of  nominations  to  the  religious  houses,  the  superiors  o^ 
the  various   orders   residing  abroad  had   equal   facil 
ities  for  obstructiveness ;  and   the  consequence  of  so 
lai^  a  confidence  in  the  purity  of  the  higher  Drder^ 
of  the  Church  became  visible   in  an  act  of 
parliament  which  it  was  found  necessary  to 
pass  in  1306-7.^ 

1  15  Ed.  I. ;  Statutes  of  Cariisle,  cap.  1-4. 
▼Of. n.  S 
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**  Of  late,'*  says  this  act,  "  it  has  come  to  the  knowl« 
edge  of  the  king,  by  the  grievous  complaint  of  the 
honourable  persons,  lords,  and  other  noblemen  of  his 
Act  to  pre-  realm,  that  whereas  monasteries,  priories,  and 
JlSonwd-  other  religious  houses  were  founded  to  the 
hwD  taySg  honour  and  glory  of  God,  and  the  adyance- 
ttoora the  ment  of  holy  church,  by  the  king  and  liia 
booMf.  progenitors,  and  by  the  said  noblemen  and 
their  ancestors  ;  and  a  very  great  portion  of  lands  and 
tenements  have  been  given  by  them  to  the  said  mon- 
asteries, priories,  and  reUgious  houses,  and  the  religious 
men  serving  God  in  them ;  to  the  intent  that  clerks 
and  laymen  might  be  admitted  in  such  houses,  and 
that  sick  and  feeble  folk  might  be  maintained,  hospital- 
ity, almsgiving,  and  other  charitable  deeds  might  be 
done,  and  prayers  be  said  for  the  souls  of  the  founders 
and  their  heirs ;  the  abbots,  priors,  and  governors  of 
the  said  houses,  and  certain  aliens  their  superiors^  as 
the  abbots  and  priors  of  the  Cistertians,  the  Premon- 
strants,  the  orders  of  Saint  Augustine  and  of  Saint 
Benedict,  and  many  more  of  other  religions  and  orders 
have  at  their  own  pleasure  set  divers  heavy,  unwonted 
heavy  and  importable  tallages,  payments,  and  imposi- 
tions upon  every  of  the  said  monasteries  and  houses 
subject  unto  them,  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  without  the  privity  of  the  king  and  his  nobility, 
contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  said  realm  ; 
and  thereby  the  number  of  religious  persons  being  op- 
pressed by  such  tallages,  payments,  and  impositions, 
the  service  of  God  is  diminished,  alms  are  not  given  to 
the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  feeble  ;  the  healths  of  the 
living  and  the  souls  of  the  dead  be  miserably  defrauded ; 
hospitality,  alms-giving,  and  other  godly  deeds  do  cease; 
and  so  that  which  in  times  past  was  charitably  given 
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to  goilj  uses  and  to  the  service  of  God,  is  now  con* 
verted  to  an  evil  end,  by  permission  whereof  there 
groweth  great  scandal  to  the  people."  To  provide 
against  a  continuance  of  these  abuses,  it  was  enacted 
that  no  "  religious "  persons  should,  under  any  pre- 
tence or  form,  send  out  of  the  kingdom  any  kind  of 
reijt,  tax,  or  tallage  ;  and  that  "  priors  aliens  "  should 
not  presume  to  assess  any  payment,  charge,  or  other 
burden  whatever  upon  houses  within  the  realm.^ 

The  language  of  this  act  was  studiously  guarded. 
The  pope  was  not  alluded  to ;  the  specific  methods  by 
which  the  extortion  was  practised  were  not  explained  ; 
the  tax  upon  presentations  to  benefices,  either  having 
not  yet  distinguished  itself  beyond  other  impositions, 
or  the  government  trusting  that  a  mejisure  of  this  gen- 
eral kind  might  answer  the  desired  end.  Lucrative 
encroachments,  however,  do  not  yield  so  easily  to  treat 
ment ;  nearly  fifty  years  after  it  became  necessary  to 
reenact  the  same  statute ;  and  while  recapitulating  the 
provisions  of  it,  the  parliament  found  it  desirable  to 
point  out  more  specifically  the  intention  with  which  it 
was  passed. 

The  popes  in  the  interval  had  absorbed  in  their  turn 
from  the  heads  of  the  religious  orders,  the  privileges 
which  by  them  liad  been  extorted  from  the  affiliated 
societies.  Each  English  benefice  had  become  the  foun* 
tain  of  a  rivulet  which  flowed  into  the  Roman  ex 
w  hequer,  or  a  property  to  be  distributed  as  the  private 
patronage  of  the  Roman  bishop :  and  the  English  par 
liament  for  the  first  time  found  itself  in  colb'sion  with 
the  Father  of  Christendom. 

"  The  pope,'*  says  the  fourth  of  the  twenty-fiflh  of 
Edward   III.,  "  accroaching   to  himself  the  signories 

1  35  Ed.  I.  cap.  1-4. 
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of  the  benefices  within  the  realm  of  England,  doth  giye 
statute  of  fl'Hd  grant  the  same  to  aliens  which  did  never 
Eidding"he^  dwell  in  England,  and  to  cardinals  which 
to?pKn»8*to  could  not  dwell  here,  and  to  others  as  weU 
KneflceBin  aliens  as  denizens,  whereby  manifold  incon- 
^ngbuad.  veniences  have  ensued."  "  Not  regarding " 
the  statute  of  Edward  I.,  he  had  also  continued  to  pre- 
sent tc  bishopricks,  abbeys,  priories,  and  other  valuable 
preferments  :  money  in  large  quantities  was  carried  out 
of  tlie  realm  from  the  proceeds  of  these  offices,  and  it  was 
necessary  to .  insist  emphatically  that  the  papal  nomi- 
nations should  cease.  They  were  made  in  violation  of 
the  law,  and  were  conducted  with  simony  so  flagrant 
that  English  benefices  were  sold  in  the  papal  courts  to 
any  person  who  would  pay  for  them,  whether  an  Eng- 
lishman or  a  stranger.  It  was  therefore  decreed  that 
the  elections  to  bishopricks  should  be  free  as  in  time 
past,  that  the  rights  of  patrons  should  be  preserved, 
and  penalties  of  imprisonment,  forfeiture,  or  outlawry, 
according  to  the  complexion  of  the  offence,  should  be 
attached  to  all  impetration  of  benefices  from  Rome  by 
purchase  or  otherwise.^ 

If  statute  law  could  have  touched  the  evil,  these  en- 
actments would  have  been  sufficient  for  the  purpose ; 
but  the  influence  of  the  popes  in  England  was  of  that 
subtle  kind  which  was  not  so  readily  defeated.  The 
The  statute  law  was  Still  defied,  or  still  evaded  ;  and  the 
again  enact-  strugglc  coutiuued  till  the  close  of  the  cen- 
torms.  tury,  the  legislature  labouring  patiently,  but 

1  25  Ed.  III.  Stat  4.  A  clause  in  the  preamble  of  this  act  bean  a  rtg- 
nificantly  Erastian  complexion :  come  seinte  EglUc  ettoit  Jbunde  en  e$kU  dt 
prdacie  deins  le  royaiUme  Dengleierre  par  le  dit  Roi  et  ses  progenitourt^  ei 
eomiieiy  barons^  et  nobles  de  ce  RoyatUme  et  burs  ancestres^  pour  eux  et  le  poe- 
pU  enfourmer  de  la  lei  Dieu.  If  the  Church  of  England  was  held  to  have 
been  founded  not  by  the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  but  by  the  king  and 
the  nobles,  the  claim  of  Heniy  VIIL  to  the  supremacy  was  precisely  in  thi 
ftpt-  it  of  the  constitution. 
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meffectoally,  to  confine  with  fi^sh  enactments  their  in- 
genious adversary.^ 

At  length  symptoms  appeared  of  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  the   popes   to  maintain  their  claims  The  pop* 
with  spiritual  censures,  and  the  nation  was  ^SJSSSof* 
obUged  to  resolve  upon  the  course  which,  in  "^•«*>'^*»- 
the  event  of  their  resorting  to  that  extremity,  it  would 
follow.     The  lay  lords  ^  and  the  House  of  Commons 
found  no  diflSculty  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion.     They 
passed  a  fresh   penal   statute   with   prohibitions   even 
more    emphatically   stringent,   and    decided  TheparUv 
that  **  if  any  man  brought  into  this  reahn  any  ciares  that 

•^  °  .        .  to  bring  any 

sentence,  summons,  or  excommunication,  con-  «ach  cen- 
traiy  to  the  eitect  of  tne  statute,  he  should  the  realm 
incur  pain  of  Ufe  and  members,  with  forfeit-  ished  with 
ore  of  goods ;  and  if  any  prelate  made  exe-  feribiture. 
cution  of  such  sentence,  his  temporalities  should  be 
taken  from  him,  and  should  abide  in  the  king's  hands 
till  redress  was  made."  * 

So  bold  a  measure  threatened  nothing  less  than  open 
rupture.  The  act,  however,  seems  to  have  been  passed 
in  haste,  without  determined  consideration ;  and  on 
second  thoughts,  it  was  held  more  prudent  to  attempt  a 

1  38  Ed.  III.  Stat.  2;  3  Ric.  II.  cap.  3;  12  Ric.  II.  cap.  15;  13  Ric.  H. 
•Uit.  2.  The  first  of  these  acts  contains  a  paragraph  which  shifts  the  blame 
from  the  popes  themselves  to  the  officials  of  the  Roman  courts.  The  statute 
is  said  to  have  been  enacted  en  eide  et  confort  du  pape  qui  moult  sovent  a 
estee  trublez  par  tieles  et  semblables  clamours  et  impetracions,  et  qui  y 
■leist  voluntiers  covenable  remedie,  si  sa  sejnitetee  estoit  sur  ces  chosM 
enfoumee.  I  had  regarded  this  passage  as  a  fiction  of  courtesy  like  that  of 
the  Long  Parliament  who  levied  troops  in  the  name  of  Charles  I.  The 
•ospiciouB  omission  of  the  clause,  however,  in  the  translation  of  the  statutes 
which  was  made  in  the  later  years  of  Henry  VIII.  justifies  an  interpretation 
mfot  favourable  to  the  mtentions  of  the  popes. 

'  The  abbots  and  bishops  decently  protested.  Their  protest  was  read  in 
paiilament,  and  entered  on  the  Rolls.  Rot.  Pari.  III.  [264]  quoted  \ii$ 
Lingmrd,  who  has  given  a  full  account  of  these  transactions. 

1 13  Bic.  a  Bint.  3. 
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milder  course.  The  strength  of  the  opposition  to  the 
papacy  lay  with  the  Commons.^  When  the  session  of 
A  "great  parliament  was  over,  a  great  council  was  sum- 
dresses  the     moned  to   reconsider  what  should  be  done, 

DOHA    vritih  A 

de8ii4  for  an  and  an  address  was  drawn  up,  and  forwarded 
ment.  to  Ronie,  with  a  request  that  the  then  reign- 

ing pope  would  devise  some  manner  by  which  the  diffi- 
culty  could  be  arranged.^  Boniface  IX.  replied  with 
the  same  want  of  judgment  which  was  shown  afterwards 
on  an  analogous  occasion  by  Clement  VII.  He  disbe- 
lieved the  danger  ;  and  daring  the  government  to  per- 
severe, he  granted  a  prebcndal  stall  at  Wells  to  an 
Italian  cardinal,  to  which  a  presentation  had  been  made 
already  by  the  king.  Opposing  suits  were  instantly 
instituted  between  the  claimants  in  the  courts  of  the 
The  question  two  countrics.  A  dccisiou  was  given  in  Eng- 
aniMuebj     land  iu  favour  of  the  nominee  of  the  king, 

the  excom-  i     i       i  •   i  •  i 

munication  and  the  bishops  agreemg  to  support  the  crown 
bishops.  were  excommunicated.^  The  court  of  Rome 
had  resolved  to  trj''  the  issue  by  a  struggle  of  force, 
and  the  government  had  no  alternative  but  to  surren- 
der at  discretion,  or  to  persevere  at  all  hazards,  and 
resist  the  usuq^ation. 

The  proceedings  on  this  occasion  seem  to  have  been 
unusual,  and  significant  of  the  importance  of 

4.  D.  18d2-8.  '  o  X 

the  crisis.  Parliament  either  was  sitting  at 
the  time  when  the  excommunication  was  issued,  cr 
else  it  was  immediately  assembled ;  and  the  House  of 

1  See  16  Ric.  II.  cap.  5. 

3  This  it  will  be  remembered  was  the  course  which  was  afterwards  fol- 
lowed by  the  parliament  under  Henry  VIII.  before  abolishing  the  payment 
pf  first-fruits. 

*  Lingard  says,  that  "  there  were  rumours  that  if  the  prelates  executed 
the  decree  of  the  king's  courts,  they  would  be  excommunicated." — Vol* 
III.  p.  172.  The  language  of  the  act  of  parliament,  16  Ric  II.  cap.  5,  if 
explicit  that  the  sentence  was  pronounced* 
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Commons  drew  up,  in  the  form  of  a  ])etitIon  to  tiM 
king,  a  declaration  of  the  circumstances  which  had  oc* 
curred.  After  having  stated  generally  the  EngUsh  law 
on  the  presentation  to  benefices,  "  Now  of  late,"  they 
added,  ^^  divers  processes  be  made  by  his  Holiness  the 
Pope,  and  censures  of  excommunication  upon  certain 
bishops,  because  they  have  made  execution  of  the  judg- 
ments [given  in  the  king's  courts],  to  the  open  disheri- 
son of  the  crown ;  whereby,  if  remedy  be  not  provided, 
the  crown  of  England,  which  hath  been  so  free  at  all 
times,  that  it  has  been  in  no  earthly  subjection,  should 
be  submitted  to  the  pope  ;  and  the  laws  and  statutes  of 
the  realm  by  him  be  defeated  and  avoided  at  his  will,  in 
perpetual  destruction  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  king  our 
lord,  his  crown,  his  regality,  and  all  his  realm."  The 
Commons,  therefore,  on  their  part,  declared,  TheHouae 

—^  1  1  •  1  11       of  CommoM 

"  ihat  the  thmgs  so  attempted  were  clearly  declare  that 
against  the  king's  crown  and  his  regality,  used  stand  with 

o        •/  '  ^Y^  Crown  Id 

and  approved  of  in  the  time  of  all  his  pro-  uyeanddie, 
genitors,  and  therefore  they  and  all  the  liege  commons 
of  the  realm  would  stand  with  their  said  lord  the  king, 
and  his  said  crown,  in  the  cases  aforesaid,  to  Uve  and 
die,"  ^    Whether  they  made  allusion  to  the  act  of  1389 
does  not  appear,  —  a  measure  passed  under  protest  from 
one  of  the  estates  of  the  realm  was  possibly  held  unequal 
to  meet  the  emergency,  —  at  all  events  they  would  not 
rely  upon  it.     For  after  this  peremptory  as-  And  dedro 
sertion  of  their  own  opinion,  they  desired  the  i^lnf  th« 
king,  "  and  required  him  in  the  way  of  jus-  u5*lnd*t«ii- 
tice,"  to  examine  severally  the  lords  spiritual  ^!}^ 
and  temporal   how  they  thought,  and   how  '**™' 
they  would  stand.^     The  examination  was  made,  and 
the  result  was  satisfactory.    The  lay  lords  replied  with- 

1  16  Ric.  II.  cap.  5.  *  Ibid. 
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out  reservation  that  they  would  support  the  crown. 
The  bishops  (they  were  in  a  difficulty  for  which  all 
Theiayiordi  allowauce  must  bc  made)  gave  a  cautious. 

answer  di-        ,  ,  «  7«t  ,  « 

rectiy,  and     but  also  a  manlv  answer.     They  would  not 

Ihe  spiritoal  .ii  i  ii  .-• 

lords  indi-      affirm,  thcv  said,  that  the  pope  had  a  right  to 

rectiy,  to  the  •      ^     Ii  •  u  J^U 

same  effect     excominuRicate  them  in  such  cases,  and  they 

with  the  1111  X  1 

Commons,  would  not  Say  that  he  had  not.  It  was  clear, 
liowever,  that  legal  or  illegal,  such  excommunication 
was  against  the  privileges  of  the  English  crown,  and 
therefore  that,  on  the  whole,  they  would  and  ought  to 
be  with  the  crown,  loialment^  like  loyal  subjects,  as  they 
were  bound  by  their  allegiance.^ 

In  this  unusual  and  emphatic  manner,  the  three  es- 
tates agreed  that  the  pope  should  be  resisted ;  and  an 
act  passed  "  that  all  persons  suing  at  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  obtaining  thence  any  bulls,  instruments,  sentences 
of  excommunication  which  touched  the  king,  or  were 
against  him,  his  regality,  or  his  realm,  and  they  which 
Drought  the  same  within  the  realm,  or  received  the 
same,  or  made  thereof  notification,  or  any  other  execu- 
tion whatever,  within  the  realm  or  without,  thfey,  their 
notaries,  procurators,  maintainers  and  abettors,  fautors 
and  counsellors,  should  be  put  out  of  the  king's  pro- 
tection, and  their  lands  and  tenements,  goods  and  chat- 
tels, be  forfeited." 

The  resolute  attitude  of  the  country  terminated  the 
The  pope  Struggle.  Boniface  prudently  yielded,  and  for 
^^'  the  moment,  and  indeed  for  ever  under  this 

especial  form,  the  wave  of  papal  encroachment  was 
rolled  back.  The  temper  which  had  been  roused  in. the 
contest  might  perhaps  have  carried  the  nation  further. 
The  hberties  of  the  crown  had  been  asserted  success- 
fijly.     The   analogous  liberties  of  the  church  might 

1  16  Ric  IL  cap.  6. 
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ha^e  followed ;  and  other  channels,  too,  might  have 
heen  cut  off,  through  which  the  papal  exchequer  fed 
itself  on  English  blood.  But  at  this  crisis  the  anti- 
Roman  policy  was  arrested  in  its  course  by  another 
movement,  which  turned  the  current  of  suspicion,  and 
frightened  back  the  nation  to  conservatism. 

Wliile  the  crown  and  the  parliament  had  been  en- 
gaged with  the  pope,  the  undulations  of  the  Anaiogoiu 
dispute  had  penetrated  down  among  the  body  among  tb* 

...  ''     laity  agaiofl 

of  the  people,  and  an  agitation  had  been  com-  the  comip. 
menced  of  an  analogous  kind  against  the  spir-  oiergy. 
itual  authorities  at  home.  The  parliament  had  lamented 
that  the  duties  of  the  religious  houses  were  left  unful- 
filled, in  consequence  of  the  extortions  of  their  superi- 
ors abroad.  The  people,  who  were  equally  convinced 
of  the  neglect  of  duty,  adopted  an  interpretation  of  the 
phenomenon  less  favourable  to  the  clergy,  and  attrib- 
uted it  to  the  temptations  of  worldliness,  and  the  self- 
indulgence  generated  by  enormous  wealth. 

This  form  of  discontent  found  its  exponent  in  John 
Wycliffe,  the  great  forerunner  of  the  Refor-  j^^j^^ 
mation,  whose  austere  figure  stands  out  above  ^^®"*- 
the  crowd  of  notables  in  English  history,  with  an  out 
line  not  unlike  that  of  another  forerunner  of  a  greater 
change. 

The  early  life   of  Wycliffe  is  obscure.     Lewis,  on 
the  authority  of  Leland,^  says  that  he  was  eiaeajiy 
bom  near  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire.     Fuller,  ®*'**'* 
though  with  some  hesitation,  prefers   Durham.^     He 
emerges  into  distinct  notice  in  1360,  ten  years  subse- 
quent to  the  passing  of  the  first  Statute  of  Provisorg, 

1  Lewis,  Life  of  Wycliffe, 

'  If  sach  scientia  media  might  be  allowed  to  man,  which  is  beneath 
tmty  and  above  conjecture,  such  should  I  call  our  persuasion  that  he 
kORi  ID  Durham.  —  Fuller's  Worthies,  Vol.  I.  p.  479. 
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haying  then  acquired  a  great  Oxford  reputation  as  a 
lecturer  in  divinity,  and  having  earned  for  himself 
powerful  friends  and  powerful  enemies.  He  had  made 
his  name  distinguished  by  attacks  upon  the  clergy  for 
their  indolence  and  profligacy :  attacks  both  written 
and  orally  delivered,  —  those,  written,  we  observe,  be- 
ing written  in  EngKsh,  not  in  Latin.^  In  1365,  Islip, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  appointed  him  Warden  of 
Canterbury  Hall ;  the  appointment,  however,  was  made 
with  some  irregularity,  and  the  following  year.  Arch- 
bishop Islip  dying,  his  successor,  Langham,  deprived 
Wycliffe,  and  the  sentence  was  confirmed  by  the  king. 
It  seemed,  nevertheless,  that  no  personal  reflection  was 
intended  by  this  decision,  for  Edward  III.  nominated 
the  ex-warden  one  of  his  chaplains  immediately  after, 
and  employed  him  on  an  important  mission  to  Bruges, 
where  a  conference  on  the  benefice  question  was  to  be 
held  with  a  papal  cuininission. 

Other  church  preferaient  was  subsequently  given  to 
Wycliffe  ;  but  Oxford  remained  the  chief  scene  of  his 
work.  He  continued  to  hold  his  professorship  of  di- 
vinity ;  and  from  this  oflSce  the  character  of  his  history 
took  its  complexion.  At  a  time  when  books  were  rare 
and  difficult  to  be  procured,  lecturers  who  had  truth  to 
communicate  fresh  drawn  from  the  fountain,  held  an 
influence  which  in  these  days  it  is  as  difficult  to  imag- 
ine as,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  verrate.  Students 
from  all  Europe  flocked  to  the  feet  of  a  celebrated  pro- 
fessor, who  became  the  leader  of  a  party  by  the  mere 
fiu;t  of  his  position. 

The  burden  of  Wycliff^e's  teachi nor  was  the  exposure 
of  the  indolent  fictions  which  passed  under  the  name 
of  religion  in  the  established  theory  of  the  church.    Hf 

^  Jkt  ImA  Age  of  the  Church  wan  written  in  1356.    See  Lewig,  p.  I. 
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was  a  man  of  most  simple  life  ;  austere  in  appearance, 
with   bare   feet   and   russet   mantle.^     As  a  simplicity « 
soldier  of  Christ,  he  saw  in  his  Great  Mas-  habit*. 
ter  and  his  Apostles  the  patterns  whom  he  was  boiiiul  to 
imitate.    By  the  contagion  of  example  he  gatliered  about 
him  other  men  who  thought  as  he  did ;  and  gradually, 
under  his  captaincy,  these  "  poor  priests,"  as  Thepocr 
they  were  called  —  vowed  to  poverty  because  p"®"^- 
Christ  was   poor  —  vowed  to  accept  no  benefice,  lesl 
they  should  misspend  the  property  of  the  poor,  ^  J  be- 
cause, as  apostles,  they  were  bound  to  go  where  their 
Master  called  them,^  spread  out  over  the  country  as  an 
army  of  missionaries,  to  preach  tlie  fiiitli  which  they 
found  in  the  Bible  —  to  preach,  not  of  relics  uis  doo- 
and  of  indulgences,  but  of  repentance   and 
of  the   grace   of  God.     Tliev  carried   wuth  The  transit 

°,  .  .  "  .    ,  tion  of  the 

them  copies  of  the  Bible  whicli  Wycliffe  had  Bible, 
translated,  leaving  here  and  there,  as  they  travelled, 
their  costly  treasures,  as  shining  seed  points  of  light ; 
and  they  refused  to  recognise  the  authority  of  the  bish- 
ops, or  their  right  to  silence  them. 

If  this  had  been  all,  and  perhaps  if  Edward  III.  had 
been  succeeded  by  a  prince  less  miserably  incapable 
than  his  grandson  Richard,  Wycliffe  might  have  made 
good  his  ground ;  the  movement  of  the  parliament 
against  the  pope  might  have  united  in  a  common  stream 
with  the  spiritual  move  against  the  church  at  home, 
and  the  Reformation  have  been  antedated  by  a  century. 
He  was  summoned  to  answer  for  himself  before  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1877.  He  ap[)eared  in 
court  supported  by  the  presence  of  Jolin  of  u^  |g  p^. 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  eldest  of  JSS^oJ^ 
Edward's  surviving   sons,  and   the   authori-  ^™'* 

Leiand*  ^  Lewis,  p.  287. 
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ties  -were  unable  to  strike  him  behind  so  powerful  a 
shield. 

But  the  "poor  priests"  had  other  doctrines  besides 
those  which  they  discovered  in  the  Bible,  relating  to 
subjects  with  which,  as  apostles,  they  would  have  done 
better  if  they  had  shrunk  from  meddling.  The  in- 
efficiency of  the  clergy  was  occasioned,  as  Wycliffe 
riieory  that    thought,  bv  their  wealth  and  by  their  luxury. 

the  laity  had    t  •        i  • 

» right  to       He  desired  to  save  them  from  a  temptation 

deprive  the  ,       , 

Biflrgy  of  ^     too  heavy  for  them  to  bear,  and  he  insisted 

their  prop- 

•rty.  that  by  neglect  of  duty  their  wealth  had  been 

forfeited,  and  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  laity  to 
take  it  from  its  unworthy  possessors.  The  invectives 
with  which  the  argument  was  accompanied  produced  a 
widely-spread  irritation.  The  reins  of  the  country  fell 
simultaneously  into  the  weak  hands  of  Richard  II., 
and  the  consequence  was  a  rapid  spread  of  disorder. 
In  the  year  which  followed  Richard's  accession,  consis- 
tory judges  were  assaulted  in  their  courts,  sanctuaries 
were  violated,  priests  were  attacked  and  ill-treated  in 
church,  churchyard,  and  cathedral,  and  even  while  en- 
gaged in  the  mass  ;  ^  the  contagion  of  the  growing  an- 
archy seems  to  have  touched  even  Wycliffe  himself, 
and  touched  him  in  a  point  most  deeply  dangerous. 

His  theory  of  property,  and  his  study  of  the  cliarac- 
Tendencies  tcr  of  Clirist,  had  led  hiui  to  the  near  con- 
baptism  fines  of  Auabaptism.  Expanding  his  views 
upon  the  estates  of  the  church  into  an  axiom,  he  taught 
fheory  of  that  "  chartcrs  of  perpetual  inheritance  were 
of  property,  impossible  ;  "  "  that  God  could  not  give  men 
civil    possessions    for   ever ; "  ^    *'  that    property   was 

1  1  Ric.  II.  cap.  13. 

•  Walsingham,  206-7,  apud  Lingard.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
klimt  Wycliffe  himself  limited  his  arguments  strictly  to  the  property  of  the 
eleigy.    See  Milman's  History  of  Latin  ChrUtianity,  Vol.  V.  p.  508. 
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founded  in  grace,  and  derived  from  God ;  "  and  "  see- 
ing that  forfeiture  was  the  punishment  of  treason,  and 
all  sin  was  treason  against  God,  the  sinner  must  conse- 
quently forfeit  his  right  to  what  he  held  of  God." 
These  propositions  were  nakedly  true,  as  we  shall 
most  of  us  allow ;  but  God  has  his  own  methods  of 
enforcing  extreme  principles  ;  and  human  legislation 
may  only  meddle  with  them  at  its  peril.  The  theory 
as  an  abstraction  could  be  represented  as  applying 
equally  to  the  laity  as  to  the  clergy,  and  the  new  teach- 
ing received  a  practical  comment  in  1381,  in  the  inva- 
sion of  London  by  Wat,  the  tyler  of  Dart-  ^^^^  Tyier'i 
ford,  and  100,000  men,  who  were  to  level  i°«""^*»*>°- 
all  ranks,  put  down  the  church,  and  establish  universal 
liberty.^  Two  priests  accompanied  the  insurgents,  not 
Wycliffe's  followers,  but  the  licentious  counterfeits  of 
them,  who  trod  inevitably  in  their  footsteps,  and  were 
as  inevitably  countenanced  by  their  doctrines.  The 
insurrection  was  attended  with  the  bloodshed,  destruc- 
tion, and  ferocity  natural  to  such  outbreaks.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  many  gentlemen  were 
murdered  ;  and  a  great  part  of  London  sacked  and 
burnt.  It  would  be  absurd  to  attribute  this  disaster  to 
Wycliffe,  nor  was  there  any  desire  to  hold  him  respon- 
sible for  it ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  a  mischieT 
doctrines  which  he  had  taught  were  incom-  menton 

,  .  Wycliffe's 

patible,  at  that  particular  time,  with  an  effect-  teaching, 
ive  repiession  of  the  spirit  which  had  caused  the  ex» 
plosion.  It  is  equally  certain  that  he  had  brought  dis- 
credit on  his  nobler  efforts  by  ambiguous  language  on 
a  subject  of  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  had  taught  the 
wiser  and  better  portion  of  the  people  to  confound  het- 
erodoxy of  opinion  with  sedition,  anarchy,  and  disorder. 

1  Walsingham  p.  275,  apud  Lingard. 
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So  long  as  Wycliffe  lived,  his  own  lofty  character 
was  a  guarantee  for  the  conduct  of  his  immediate  dis- 
ciples ;  and  although  his  favour  had  far  declined,  a 
party  in  tlie  state  remained  attached  to  him,  witli  suffi- 
cient influence  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  extreme 
Measure  for    mcasurcs  agaiust  the  "poor  priests."     In  the 

thereprea-  p  n         •  ^i         • 

■Ion  of  the  year  lollov^mg  the  msurrection,  an  act  was 
gwMdintte  passcd  for  their  repression  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Ijords,  and  was  sent  down  by  the  king  to  the 

Commons.  They  were  spoken  of  as  "  evil  persons," 
going  from  place  to  place  in  defiance  of  the  bisliops, 
preacliing  in  the  open  air  to  great  congregations  at 
markets  and  fairs,  "  exciting  the  people,"  "  engender- 
ing discord  between  the  estates  of  the  realm."  The 
ordinaries  had  no  power  to  silence  them,  and  had  ther*?- 
fore  desired  that  commissions  should  be  issued  to  the 
sheriffs  of  tlie  various  counties,  to  arrest  all  such  per- 
sons, and  confine  them,  until  they  would  "justify  them- 
lujectedby  sclvcs  "  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.^  Wyc- 
monsat        lifie  petitioned    against  the  bill,  and  it  was- 

Wycliffe's  .       ^  ^  ' 

petition.  rejected ;  not  so  much  perhaps  out  of  ten- 
derness for  the  reformer,  as  because  tlie  Lower  House 
was  excited  by  the  controversy  with  the  pope  ;  and 
being  doubtfully  disposed  towards  the  clergy,  was  re- 
luctant to  subject  the  people  to  a  more  stringent  spirit- 
ual control. 

But  Wycliffe  himself  meanwhile  had  received  a  clear 
intimation  of  his  own  declining  position.  His  opposi- 
tion to  the  church  authorities,  and  his  efforts  at  re- 
invigorating  the  faith  of  the  country,  had  led  him  into 
doubtful  statements  on  the  nature  of  the  eucharist ;  he 
had  entangled  himself  in  dubious  metaphysics  on  a  sub- 
ject on  which  no  middle  course  is  reallj'  possible  ;  and 

^  5  Ric.  II.  cap.  5 
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being  summoned  to  answer  for  his  language  before  a 
Bjnod  in  London,  he  had  thrown  himself  again  for 
protection  on  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.     The  wyciifb'i 

"^  ,  posifcioD, 

duke    (not   unnaturally   under   the    circum-  howeTer, 
stances^  declined  to  encourase  what  he  could  He  makes 
neitlier  approve  nor  understand  ;  ^  and  Wye-  sion, 
lifie,  by  his  great  patron's  advice,  submitted.     He  read 
a  confession  of  faitli  before  the  bishops,  which  was  held 
satisfactory;  he   was  forbidden,  however,  to   And  dies 
preach   again    in  Oxford,  and  retired  to  his  i384. 
living  of  Lutterworth,  in    Leicestersliire,  where   two 
years  later  he  died. 

With  him  departed  all  which  was  best  and  purest  in 
the  movement  which  he  had  commenced.  The  zeal  of 
his  foJlowei's  was  not  extino-uislied,  but  the  wisdom  was 
extinguished  which  had  directed  it ;  and  perhaps  the 
beinff  treated  as  the  enemies  of  order  had  itself  a 
tendency  to  make  them  what  they  were  believed  to 
be.     They  were  left  unmolested  for  the  next  wycuire's 

followGrfl 

twenty  years,  the  feebleness  of  the  govern-  continue un 

•^  ,  "^  ,       .  1  .    1     1       1    1  molested  till 

ment,  the  angry  complexion  which  had  been  the  rcvoiu- ; 

11         ?  1-  •  1     r»  11         tionofl400 

assumed  by  the  dispute  with  Kome,  and  the  when  they 
political  anarchy  in  the  closing  decade  of  the  the  ban  aa 

^  .  y  ,  .  Y  disturber! 

century,  combining  to  giye  them  temporary  of  order, 
fcttelter  ;  but  they  availed  themselves  of  their  opportu- 
nity to  travel  further  on  the  dangerous  road  on  which 
they  had  entered ;  and  on  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try under  Henry  IV.  they  fell  under  the  general  ban 
which  struck  down  all  parties  who  had  shared  in  the 
late  disturbances. 

They  had  been  spared  in  1382,  only  for  more  sharp 
denunciation,  and  a  more  cruel  fate ;  and  Bonifacei 
luiying  healed,  on  his  side,  the  wounds  which  had  been 

I  Wilkins,  Omciha,  MJ.  160-167. 
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opened,  by  well-timeJ  concessions,  there  was  no  reason 
left  for  leniency.     The  character  of  the  Lollard  teach- 
ing was  thus  described  (perhaps  in  somewhat  exag- 
gerated lano-uaire)  in  the  preamble  of  the  act 
of  1401.1 
*'  Divers  false  and  perverse  people,"  so  runs  the  act 
hat  deHeret-  I)e  Hevetico  coTtiburendo^  "  of  a  certain  new 
rendo.  scct,  damnably  thmknig  of  the   faith  of  the 

sacraii]3nts  of  the  church,  and  of  the  authority  of  the 
same,  against  the  law  of  God  and  of  the  church,  usurp- 
ing the  office  of  j^reaching,  do  perversely  and  mali- 
ciously, in  divers  places  within  the  realm,  ])reach  and 
teach  divers  new  doctrines,  and  w'.cked  erroneous  opin- 
A>oiiticai        ious,  contrai'v  to  the  faith  and  determination 

cliMr<vcter  of 

the  tejiching.  of  Holy  Chui'ch.  And  of  such  sect  and 
wicked  doctrines  they  make  unlawful  conventicles, 
thev  hold  and  exercise  schools,  they  make  and  write 
books,  they  do  wickedly  instruct  and  inform  people, 
and  excite  and  stir  them  to  sedition  and  insurrection, 
and  make  great  strife  and  division  among  the  ])eople, 
and  other  enormities  horrible  to  be  heard,  daily  do 
perpetrate  and  commit.  The  diocesans  cannot  by  their 
jurisdiction  spiritual,  without  aid  of  the  King's  Maj- 
esty, sufficiently  correct  these  said  false  and  perverse 
people,  nor  refrain  their  malice,  because  they  do  go 
from  diocess  to  diocess,  and  will  not  appear  before  the 
said  diocesans  ;  but  the  jurisdiction  spiritual,  the  keys 
of  t  le  church,  and  the  censures  of  the  same,  do  utterly 
contemn  and  despise  ;  and  so  their  Avicked  preachings 
and  doctrines  they  do  from  day  to  day  continue  and 
exercise,  to  the  destruction  of  all  order  and  rule,  right 
»Tid  reason." 

Something  of  these  violent  accusations   is  perhapi 

1  Be  flei'etice  conibwendo.    2  Hen.  lY.  cap.  15. 
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due  to  the  horror  with  which  false  doctrine  in  matters 
of  faith  was  looked  upon  in  the  Catholic  church,  the 
grace  by  which  alone  an  honest  life  was  made  possible 
being  held  to  be  dependent  upon  orthodoxy.  But  the 
Lollards  had  become  ])olitical  revolutionists  as  well  a? 
religious  reformers ;  the  revolt  against  the  spiritual 
authority  had  encouraged  and  countenanced  a  revolt 
agairst  the  secular  ;  and  we  cannot  be  surprised,  there- 
fore, that  these  institutions  should  have  sympathized 
with  each  other,  and  have  united  to  repress  a  danger 
which  was  formidable  to  both. 

The  bishops,  by  this  act,  received  arbitrary  ^ower  to 
arrest   and   imprison    on    suspicion,    without  r-TOaon- 
check  or  restraint  of  law,  at  their  will  and  the  bishop* 
pleasure.   Prisoners  who  refused  to  abjure  their  ex  officio, 
errors,who  persisted  in  heresy,  or  relapsed  into  it  after 
abjuration,  were  sentenced  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake,  —  a 
dreadful  punishment,  on  the  wickedness  of  which  the 
world   has  long  been   happily  agreed.-     Yet  we  must 
remember  that  those  who  condemned  teach-  xhe  stake 
ers  of  heresy  to  the  flames,  considered  that  orthodox 
heresy  itself  involved  everlasting  perdition  ;  ^^^^^' 
that  they  were  but  faintly  imitating  the  severity  which 
l^rthodoxy  still  ascribes  to  Almighty  God  Himself. 

The  tide  which  was  thus  settino;  back  in  favour  of 
the  church  did  not  yet,  however,  flow  freely,  and  with- 
out a  check.  The  Commons  consented  to  sacrifice  the 
heretics,  but  they  still  cast  wistful  looks  on  The  com- 

111  PIT*  1  /~\  mons  petiticc 

the  lands  ot  the  rehmous  houses,  kjw  two  iieCrownfoi 
several  occasions,  in  1406,  and  ao-ain  1410,  tionof 

church  prop- 
spoliation  was  debated  in  the  Lower  House,  erty. 

and  representations  were  made  upon  the  subject  to  the 

king.^    The  country,  too,  continued  to  be  agitated  with 

1  Stow,  330,  338. 
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wai  and  treason  ;  and  when  Henry  V.  became  king,  in 
Accession  1412,  the  church  was  still  uneasy,  and  the 
of  Henry  V.  LqH^j^i^j^  were  as  dangerous  as  ever.  Whether 
by  prudent  conduct  tliey  might  have  secured  a  repeal 
of  the  persecuting  act  is  uncertain  ;  it  is  more  likely, 
from  tlieir  conduct,  that  they  had  made  their  existence 
incompatible  with  the  security  of  any  tolerable  govern- 
ment 

A  rumour  having  gone  abroad  that  the  king  in- 
tended to  enforce  the  laws  against  heresy,  notices  were 
found  fixed  against  the  doors  of  the  London  churches, 
tliat  if  any  such  measure  was  attempted,  a  hundred 
thousand  men  would  be  in  arms  to  oppose  it.  These 
pa})ers  were  traced  to  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  otherwise 
called  Lord  Cobliam,  a  man  whose  true  character  is 
ifs^JTohu^  more  difficult  to  distinguish,  in  the  conflict 
Oldcastle.  gf  ^\^q  evideiicc  which  has  come  down  to  us 
about  him,  than  that  of  almost  any  noticeable  per- 
son in  history.  He  was  perhaps  no  worse  than  a 
fanatic.  He  was  certainly  prepared,  if  we  may  trust 
the  words  of  a  royal  proclamation  (and  Henry  was  per- 
sonally intimate  with  Oldcastle,  and  otherwise  was  not 
likely  to  have  exaggerated  the  charges  against  him), 
he  was  prepared  to  venture  a  rebellion,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  himself  becoming  the  president  of  some  possible 
Lollard  commonwealth.^  The  king,  with  swift  deci- 
siveness, annihilated  the  incipient  treason.  Oldcastle 
was  himself  arrested.  He  escaped  out  of  the  Tower 
into  Scotland  ;  and  while  Henry  was  absent  in  France 
he  seems  to  have  attempted  to  organize  some  kind  of 
oidcMtie  Scotch  invasion  ;  but  he  was  soon  after  again 
taken  on  the  Welsh  Border,  tried  and  ex©- 


I  Bot  Pari.  IV.  24,  108,  apud  Lingard;  Rymer,  IX.  89  119,129,170. 
193;  Milman,  Vol.  V.  p.  520-535. 
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cuted.     An  act  which  was  passed  in  1414  described 
his  proceedings  as  an  "  attempt  to  destroy  the  *>•*»»  •«* 

airaiiiBt 

king,  and  all  other  manner  of  estates  of  the  heresy. 
realm  as  well  spiritual  as  temporal,  and  also  all  manner 
of  policy,  and  finally  the  laws  of  the  land."  The  sedi- 
tion was  held  to  have  originated  in  heresy,  and  for  the 
liettoi*  repression  of  such  mischiefs  in  time  to  come,  the 
lord  chancellor,  the  judges,,  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
the  sheriff's,  mayors,  bailiffs,  and  every  other  officer 
having  government  of  people,  were  swoni  on  entering 
their  office  to  use  their  best  power  and  diligence  to  de- 
tect and  prosecute  all  persons  suspected  of  so  heinous  a 
crime.  ^ 

Thus  perished  Wycliffe's  labour,  —  not  wholly,  be- 
cause his  translation  of  the  Bible  still  remained  a  rare 
treasure  ;  a  seed  of  future   life,  which  would   s{.ring 
again   under   happier   circumstances.      But   the    sect 
which  he  organized,  the  special  doctrines  which  he  set 
himself  to  teach,  after  a  brief  blaze  of  success,  yjn^i  ter- 
sank  into  darkness  ;  and  no  trace  remained  STloSL? 
of  Lollardry  except  the  black  memory  of  con-  °^<>^®°*«°*- 
tempt  and  hatred  with  which  the  heretics  of  the  four- 
teenth centurj''  were  remembered  by  the  English  peo- 
ple, long  after  the  actual  Reformation  had  become  the 
law  of  the  land.^ 

1  2  Hen.  V.  stat.  1,  cap.  7. 

^  1  here  is  no  better  test  of  the  popular  opinion  of  a  man  than  the  char 
tcter  assigned  to  him  on  the  stage;  and  till  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  ceil 
tun'  Sir  John  Oldcastle  remained  the  profligate  buffoon  of  English  comedy 
Whether  in  life  he  bore  the  character  so  assigned  to  him,  I  am  unable  to 
Bay.  The  popularity  of  Henry  V.,  and  the  splendour  of  his  French  ware 
ier\'ed  no  doubt  to  colour  all  who  had  opposed  him  with  a  blacker  shade 
than  they  deserved:  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  Shakspeare,  though  not 
atending  Falstaff  as  a  portrait  of  Oldcastle,  thought  of  him  as  he  wai 
designing  the  character;  and  it  is  altogether  certajn  that  by  the  London 
public  FiUstaff  was  supposed  to  represent  Oldcastle.  We  can  hardly  sup- 
that  such  an  expression  as  *^  my  old  lad  of  the  castle."  should  b« 
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So  poor  a  close  to  a  movement  of  so  fair  promise 
CauseBof  was  duc  partly  to  the  agitated  temper  of  the 
fidiure,  tmies  ;  partly,  perhaps,  to  a  want  or  judgment 
in  Wycliffe ;  but  chiefly  and  essentially  because  it  waj 
an  untimely  birth.  Wycliffe  saw  the  evil ;  he  did  riot 
Which  is  not  ^^^  ^^^^  remedy  ;  and  neither  in  his  mind  noi 
neue?  for  "^  *'^®  mind  of  tlit^  world  about  him  had  the 
wewnDT  problem  ripeiiediitself  for  solution.  England 
^^'  would  hiive    gained  little  by  the  premature 

overthi'OAv  of  the  church,  when  the  house  out  of  which 
the  evil  spirit  was  cast  out  could  have  been  but  swept 
and  garnished  for  the  occupation  of  the  seven  devils  oi* 
anarchy. 

The  fire  of  heresy  continued  to  smoulder,  exploding 
occasionally  in  insurrection,^  occasionally  blazing  up  in 
nobler  form,  when  some  poor  seeker  for  tlie  truth, 
groping  for  a  vision  of  God  in  the  darkness  of  the  years 
which  followed,  found  his  way  into  that  high  presence 
throuo;h  the  martyr's  fire.     But  substantially, 

Thereactioa.  <^  J  j  ' 

the  nation  relapsed  into  obedience,  —  the 
church  was  reprieved  for  a  century.  Its  fall  was  de- 
layed till  the  s])irit  in  which  it  was  attacked  was  win- 
nowed clean  of  all  doubtful  elements  —  until  Protes- 

accldental ;  and  in  the  epilogue  to  the  Second  Part  of  Tlenry  the  Fourth, 
when  promising  to  reintroduce  Falstaff  once  more,  Shakspeare  says,  "  where 
for  anytliing  I  know  he  shall  die  of  the  sweat,  for  Oldcastle  died  a  mart}T, 
and  this  is  not  the  man."  He  had,  therefore,  certainly  been  supposed  to  be 
the  man,  and  Falstaff  represented  the  English  conception  of  the  character 
of  the  Lollard  hero.  I  sliould  add,  however,  that  Dean  ISIilman,  who  haa 
examined  the  records  which  remain  to  throw  light  on  the  character  of  thfg 
remarkable  person  with  elaborate  care  and  ability,  concludes  emphatically 
in  his  fa^'Our. 

1  Two  curious  letters  of  Henry  VI.  upon  the  Lollards,  written  in  1431, 
ire  printed  in  the  Archceolofjia,  Vol.  XXHL  p.  339.  &c.  "  As  God  know- 
3th,"  he  says  of  them,  "  never  would  they  be  subject  to  his  laws  nor  to 
nan's,  but  would  be  loose  and  free  to  rob,  reve,  and  dispoil,  slay  and 
destroy  all  men  of  thrift  and  worship,  as  they  proposed  to  have  done  in  oui 
fathei's  days ;  and  of  lads  and  lurdains  would  make  loids." 
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tantism  had  recommenced  its  enterprise  in  a  deiire, 
not  for  a  fairer  adjustment  of  the  world's  good  things, 
but  in  a  desire  for  some  deeper,  truer,  nobler,  holier 
insight  into  the  will  of  God.  It  recommenced  yot 
under    the  auspices  of  a  Wycliffe,  not  with   Now  birth  oi 

*  i  Protestant- 

the  partial  countenance  of  a  government  ism. 
which  was  crossinjj  swords  witli  the  Father  of  Catholic 
Christendom,  and  menacing  the  severance  of  England 
from  the  unity  of  the  faitli,  but  under  a  strong  dynasty 
of  undoubted  Catliolic  loyalty,  with  the  entire  adminis- 
trative power,  secular  as  well  as  spiritual,  in  the  hands 
of  the  episco})ate.  It  s})rung  up  sj)ontaneously,  un- 
guided,  unexcited,  by  the  vital  necessity  of  its  nature, 
among  the  masses  of  the  nation. 

Leaping  over  a  century,  I  j)ass  to  the  year  1525,  at 
which  time,  or  about  which  time,  a  society  Association 
'was  enrolled  in  London  calling  itself  ^'  The   Hrethrea 

enrolled  in 

Association  of  Christian  Brothers."  ^  It  was  i-ondou. 
composed  of  poor  men,  chiefly  tradesmen,  artisans,  a 
few,  a  very  few  of  the  clergy  ;  but  it  was  carefully 
organized,  it  was  provided  with  moderate  funds,  which 
were  regularly  audited ;  and  its  ])aid  agents  went  up 
and  down  the  country  carrying  Testaments  and  tracts 
with  them,  and  enrolling  in  the  order  all  persons  who 
dan^d  to  risk  their  lives  in  such  a  cause.  The  spintofthe 
harvest  had  been  long  ripening.  The  records  ^"^^'T'^- 
of  the  bishops'  courts  ^  are  filled  from  the  beginning  of 
the  century  w^ith  accounts  of  prosecutions  for  heresy  — 
with  prosecutions,  that  is,  of  men  and  women  to  whom 

1  Prrceedings  of  an  organized  Society  in  T^ondon  called  the  Christian 
Brethren,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  for  the  dispersion  of  tractf 
Igsunst  the  doctrines  of  the  Church:  Rolls  House  MS. 

*  Hale's  Precedents,  The  London  and  Lincoln  Registers,  in  Foxe,  Vol 
nr.;  and  the  MS.  Registers  of  Archbishops  Morton  and  Warham,  At  Zawp 
beth 
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the  masses,  the  pilgrimages,  tlie  indulgences,  the  par* 
dons,  the  effete  paraphernalia  of  the  establishment,  had 
become  intolerable  ;  who  had  risen  up  in  blind  resist- 
ance, and  had  declared,  with  passionate  anger,  that 
whatever  was  the  truth,  all  this  was  falsehood.  The 
bishops  had  not  been  idle ;  they  had  plied  their  busy 
tasks  with  stake  and  prison,  and  victim  after  victim  had 
been  executed  with  more  than  necessary  cruelty.  But 
it  was  all  in  vain  :  punishment  only  multiplied  offecd- 
ers,  and  ''  the  reek  "  of  the  martyrs,  as  was  said  when 
Patrick  Hamilton  was  burnt  at  St.  Andrews,  ••'  infected 
all  that  it  did  blow  upon."  ^ 

There  were  no  teachers,  however,  there  were  no 
Absence  of  books,  uo  Unity  of  couviction,  only  a  confused 
guidance.  refusal  to  bcHeve  in  lies.  Copies  of  WycUffe's 
Bible  remained,  which  parties  here  and  there,  under 
Difficulty  death  penalties  if  detected,  met  to  read;^ 
wantof^  copies,  also,  of  some  of  his  tracts^  were  ex- 
books.  ^g^j^|. .    ^^^^  ^jjgy  yfQYQ  unj)rinted   transcripts, 

most  rare  and  precious,  which  the  watchfulness  of  the 
police  made  it  impossible  to  multiply  through  the  press, 
and  which  remained  therefore  necessarily  In  the  pos- 
session of  but  a  few  fortunate  persons. 

The  Protestants  were  thus  isolated  in  single  groups 
or  families,  without  organization,  without  knowledge 
of  each  other,  with  nothing  to  give  them  coherency  as 
u  party ;   and   so   they  might   have   long   continued, 

1  Knox's  Histw^y  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland. 

2  Also  we  object  to  you  that  divers  times,  «!  specially  in  Robert 
Durdant's  house,  of  Iver  Court,  near  unto  Staines,  you  erroneously  and 
damnably  read  in  a  great  book  of  heresy,  all  [one]  night,  certain  chapteni 
of  the  Evangelists,  in  English,  containing  in  them  divers  erroneous  an# 
Uunnax^le  opinions  and  conclusions  of  heresy,  in  the  presence  of  diven 
suspected  persons.  —  Articles  objected  against  Richard  Butler <— Londoa 
Register:  Foko,  Vol.  IV.  p.  178. 

8  Foxe,  Vol.  IV.  p.  176. 
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except  for  an  impulse  from  some  external  circum- 
stances. They  were  waiting  for  direction,  and  men  in 
such  a  temper  are  seldom  left  to  wait  in  vain. 

The  state  of  England  did  but  represent  the  state  of 
all  Northern  Europe.  Wherever  the  Teu-  Qenemi  con 
tonic  language  was  spoken,  wherever  the  Teutonic**** 
Teutonic  nature  was  in  the  people,  there  was  °*'*^"*- 
the  same  weariness  of  unreality,  the  same  craving  for 
a  higher  life.  England  rather  lagged  behind  than  was 
a  leader  in  the  race  of  discontent.  In  Germany,  all 
classes  shared  the  common  feeling ;  in  England  it  was 
almost  confined  to  the  lowest.  But,  wherever  it 
existed,  it  was  a  free,  spontaneous  growth  in  each 
separate  breast,  not  propagated  by  agitation,  but 
springing  self-sown,  the  expression  of  the  honest  anger 
of  honest  men  at  a  system  which  had  passed  the  limits 
of  toleration,  and  which  could  be  endured  no  longer. 
At  such  times  the  minds  of  men  are  like  a  train  of  gun- 
powder, the  isolated  grains  of  which  have  no  relation 
to  each  other,  and  no  effect  on  each  other,  while  they 
remain  un ignited ;  but  let  a  spark  kindle  but  one  of 
them,  and  they  shoot  into  instant  union  in  a  common 
explosion.  Such  a  spark  was  kindled  in  Ger-  The  these* 
many,  at  Wittenberc]r,  on  the  olst  of  October,  church-door 

ftt  Witteii" 

1517.     In   the  middle  of  that  day  Luther's  berg, 
denunciation  of  Indulgences  was  fixed  against  the  gate 
of  All  Saints  church,  Wittenberg,  and  it  became,  like 
the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  the  sign  to  which 
the  sick  spirits  throughout  the  western  world  looked 
hopefully  and  were  healed.     In  all  those  millions  of 
hearts  the  words  of  Luther  found  an  echo.  And  the 
and  flew  from  lip  to  lip,  from   ear   to  ear.  Europe. 
The  thing  which  all  were  longing  for  was  done,  and  la 
two  years  from  that  day  there  was  scarcely  perhaps  a 
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village  from  the  Irish  Channel  to  the  Danube  in  which 
the  name  of  Luther  was  not  familiar  as  a  word  of  hope 
and  promise.  Then  rose  a  common  cry  for  guidance. 
Books  were  called  for,  —  above  all  things,  the  great 
book  of  all,  the  Bible.  Luther's  inexhaustible  fecund- 
ity flowed  with  a  steady  stream,  and  the  ])rinthig- 
presses  in  Germany  and  in  the  Free  Towns  of  the 
Netherlands  multi})lied  Testaments  and  tracts  in  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  Printers  published  at  their  own 
ex[)ense  as  Luther  wrote.^  The  continent  was  covered 
with  disfrocked  monks  who  had  become  the  pedlars  of 
these  precious  wares  ;  ^  and  as  the  contagion  spread, 
noble  young  spirits  from  other  countries,  eager  them- 
selves to  fight  in  God's  battle,  came  to  Wittenberg  to 
learn  from  the  champion  who  had  struck  the  first  blow 
The  gather-  ^^  tlicir  great  cuemy  how  to  use  their  weap- 
Sl  banner  ^^^^*  "  Studcuts  fi'om  all  uatious  camc  to 
of  the  Cross,  wrjttenberg,"  says  one,  ''to  hear  Luther  and 
Melancthon.  As  they  came  in  sight  of  the  town  they 
Feturned  thanks  to  God  with  clasped  hands  ;  for  from 
Wittenberg,  as  heretofore  from  Jerusalem,  })roceeded 
the  light  of  evangelical  truth,  to  spread  thence  to  the 
utmost  parts  of  the  earth."  ^  Thither  came  young 
Patrick  Hamilton  from  Edinburgh,  whose  "  reek  '* 
was  of  so  much  potency,  a  boy-enthusiast  of  nature  as 
illustrious  as  his  birth  ;  and  thither  came  also  from 
Tyndai'8  England,  which  is  here  our  chief  concern, 
tort  appear-  William  Tyndal,  a  man  whose  history  is  lost 
character,  j^^  j^jg  ^qj,]^^  r^|^j  whosc  epitaph  is  the  Refor- 
mation. Beginning  life  as  a  restless  Oxford  student, 
he  moved  thence  to  Cambridge,  thence  to  Glcucester- 
shire,  to  be  tutor  in  a  knight's  family,  and  there  hear- 
ing of  Luther's  doings,  and  expressing  himself  with  toe 

1  Michelet,  Life  of  Luther^  p.  71.  ^  Xbid.  8  ibid.  p.  41. 
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warm  approval  to  suit  his  patron's  conservatism,^  lie 
fell  into  disgrace.  From  Gloucestershire  he  removed 
to  London,  where  Cuthbert  Tunstall  had  lately  been 
made  bishop,  and  from  whom  he  looked  tor  coinite- 
nance  in  an  intention  to  translate  the  New  Testament. 
Tunstall  showed  little  encourao-ement  to  this  enter- 
prise  ;  but  a  better  friend  rose  where  he  was  least 
looked  for;  and  a  London  alderman,  Humfrey  Mon- 
mouth by  name,  hearing  the  young  dreamer  preach  (»n 
some  occasion  at  St.  Dunstan's,  took  liim  to  his  home 
for  half  a  year,  and  kept  him  there  :  where  "  the  said 
Tyndal,"  as  the  alderman  declared,  '^  lived  like  a  good 
priest,  studying  both  night  and  day ;  he  would  eat  but 
sodden  meat,  by  his  good  will,  nor  drink  but  small  sin- 
gle beer ;  nor  was  he  ever  seen  to  wear  linen  about 
him  all  the  time  of  his  being  there."  ^  The  half  year 
being  passed,  Monmouth  gave  him  ten  pounds,  with 
which  provision  he  went  oft*  to  Wittenberg ;  and  the 
alderman,  for  assisting  him  in  that  business,  went  to 
the  Tower  —  escaping,  however,  we  are  glad  to  knowf 
without  worse  consequences  than  a  short  imprisonment. 
Tyndal  saw  Luther,^  and  under  his  immediate  direction 

1  Wood's  AlhencB  Oxonienses. 

2  Foxe,  Vol.  IV.  p.  618. 

•  The  suspicious  eyes  of  the  Bishops  discovered  Tyndal's  visit,  and  th« 
result  which  was  to  be  expected  from  it. 

On  Dec.  2d,  1525,  Edward  Lee,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York,  then 
khig's  almoner,  and  on  a  mission  into  Spain,  wrote  from  Bordeaux  to  wain 
Heniy.    The  letter  is  instructive : 

"Please  your  Highness  to  un<lerstand  that  1  am  certainly  informed  is  1 
passed  in  this  countrj",  that  an  Englishman,  your  subject,  at  the  solicitation 
and  instance  of  Luther,  with  whom  he  is,  hath  translated  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  English;  and  within  few  days  intendcth  to  return  with  the  same 
imprinted  into  England.  I  need  not  to  advertise  your  Grace  wliat  infection 
ind  danger  may  ensue  hereby  if  it  be  not  withstanded.  This  is  the  next 
Way  to  fulfil  your  realm  with  Lutherians.  For  all  Luther's  perverse  opin- 
ions be  grounded  upon  bare  words  of  Scripture,  not  well  taken,  ne  under- 
itanded  which  your  Grace  hath  opened  in  sundry  {laces  of  your  royal 
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translated  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  while  at  Witten- 
rhetrmnsia.    berg.     Thence  he  returned  to  Antwerp,  and 

fcionofthe  *='.  .  .    .  , 

Bible,  and      settUncr  tliere  under  the  privile^res  of  the  city, 

thepressat  •    •        i    i         t  1  1  J    l  •  I 

Antwerp.  he  was  joniecl  by  Joy,  who  sliared  his  great 
work  with  him.  Youncr  Frith  from  Cambridtje  came 
to  him  also,  and  Barnes,  and  Lambert,  and  many 
otliers  of  whom  no  written  record  remains,  to  concert 
B  commopji  scheme  of  action. 

In  Antwerp,  under  the  care  of  these  men,  \^as  33- 
lablislied  the  printing-press,  by  which  books  were  sup- 
pHed,  to  accomplish  for  the  teaching  cf  England  what 
Luther  and  Melancthon  were  accomplishing  for  Ger- 
many. Tyndal's  Testament  was  first  printed,  then 
translations  of  the  best  German  books,  reprints  of 
Wycliffe's  tracts  or  original  commentaries.  Such 
volumes  as  the  people  most  required  were  here  mul- 
tiplied as  fast  as  the  press  could  produce  them  ;  and 
for  the  dissemination  of  these  precious  writings  the 
brave  London  Protestants  dared,  at  the  hazard  of 
their  lives,  to  form  themselves  into  an  organized  asso- 
ciation. 

It  is  well  to  pause  and  look  for  a  moment  at  this 
The  London  Small  band  of  heroes  ;  for  heroes  they  were, 
Protestants,    jf  ^^^j,  vciexi  dcscrvcd  the  name.     Unlike  the 

first  reformers  who  had  followed  WyclifFe,  they  had  no 
earthly  object,  emphatically  none ;  and  equally  unlike 

book.  All  our  forefathers  governors  of  the  Church  of  England,  hath  with 
all  diligence  forbid  and  eschewed  publication  of  English  Bibles,  as  ap- 
pe&reth  in  constitutions  provincial  of  the  Church  of  England.  Nowe,  sire, 
as  God  hath  endued  your  Grace  with  Christian  courage  to  sett  forth  the 
standard  against  these  Philistines  and  to  vanquish  them,  so  I  doubt  not  bu* 
that  he  will  assist  your  Grace  to  prosecute  and  perform  the  same  —  that  is, 
to  undertfcad  them  that  they  shall  not  now  lift  up  their  heads;  which  they 
•udeavour  ly  means  of  English  Bibles.  They  know  what  hurt  such  bookf 
oath  done  in  your  realm  in  times  past."  — Edward  Lee  to  Henry  Vlll.r 
GUii,  thir'  series,  Vol.  U.  p.  71. 
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them,  perhaps,  because  they  had  no  earthly  o1)ject, 
they  were  all,  as  I  have  said,  poor  men  —  eitlier  stu- 
dents, like  Tyndal,  or  artisans  and  labourers  who 
worked  for  their  own  bread,  and  in  tough  contact  with 
reality  had  learnt  better  than  the  great  and  tlie  edu- 
cated the  difference  between  truth  and  lies.  Wycliffe 
had  royal  dukes  and  noblemen  for  his  sup])ortcrs  — 
knights  and  divines  among  his  disciples  —  a  king  and 
a  House  ot  Commons  looking  upon  him,  not  without 
favour.  The  first  Protestants  of  the  sixteenth  century 
had  for  their  king  the  champion  of  Holy  Church,  who 
had  broken  a  lance  with  Luther ;  and  spiritual  rulers 
over  them  alike  powerful  and  imbecile,  whose  highest, 
conception  of  Christian  virtue  was  the  destruction  of 
those  who  disobeved  their  mandates.  The  masses  of 
the  people  were  indifferent  to  a  cause  which  promised 
them  no  material  advantage  ;  and  the  Commons  of 
Parliament,  while  contending  with  tlie  abuses  of  the 
spiritual  authorities,  were  laboriously  anxious  to  wash 
their  hands  of  heterodoxy.  "  In  the  crime  of  heresy, 
thanked  be  God,"  said  the  bishops  in  1529,  "  there 
hath  no  notable  person  fallen  in  our  time  ;  "  no  chief 
priest,  chief  ruler,  or  learned  Pharisee  —  not  one. 
"  Truth  it  is  that  certain  apostate  friars  and  monks, 
lewd  priests,  bankrupt  merchants,  vagabonds  and  lewd 
idle  fellows  of  corrupt  nature,  have  embraced  the  abom- 
inable and  erroneous  opinions  lately  sprung  in  Germany, 
and  by  them  have  been  some  seduced  in  simplicity  and 
ignorance.  Against  these,  if  judgment  have  been  exer- 
fiised  according  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  we  be  without 
blame.  If  wo  have  been  too  remiss  or  slack,  we  shall 
gladly  do  our  duty  from  henceforth."  ^  Such  weire  the 
Brat  Protestants  in  the  eyes  of  their  superiors.      On 

1  Answer  of  the  Bishops:  Rolls  ffouse  3fS.    See  cap.  3. 
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one  side  was  wealth,  rank,  dignity,  the  weight  of  author* 
TheoppoB-  ity^  t^®  majority  of  numbers,  the  prestige  of 
ing  powers,  ccnturios  ;  here  too  were  the  phantom  legions 
of  superstition  and  cowardice ;  and  here  were  all  the 
worthier  influences  so  preeminently  English,  which  lead 
wise  men  to  shrink  from  change,  and  to  cling  to  things 
established,  so  long  as  one  stone  of  them  remains  upon 
another.  This  was  the  army  of  conservatism.  Opposed 
to  it  were  a  little  band  of  enthusiasts,  armed  only  with 
truth  and  fearlessness ;  "  weak  things  of  the  world," 
about  to  do  battle  in  God's  name ;  and  it  was  to  be 
seen  whether  God  or  the  world  was  the  stronger 
The  Protes-  They  wcrc  armed,  I  say,  with  the  truth.  It 
moury.  was  that  alouc  which  could  have  given  them 
victory  in  so  unequal  a  struggle.  They  had  returned 
to  the  essential  fountain  of  life  ;  they  reasserted  the 
principle  which  has  lain  at  the  root  of  all  religions, 
whatever  their  name  or  outward  form,  which  once 
burnt  with  divine  lustre  in  that  Catholicism  which  was 
now  to  pass  away :  the  fundamental  axiom  of  all  real 
life,  that  the  service  which  man  owes  to  God  is  not  the 
service  of  words  or  magic  forms,  or  ceremonies  or  opin- 
ions ;  but  the  service  of  holiness,  of  purity,  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  everlasting  laws  of  duty. 

When  we  look  through  the  writings  of  Latimer,  the 
The  early  apostlc  of  the  English  Reformation,  when  we 
Sd^tbri^  read  the  depositions  against  the  martyrs,  and 
TO^scheme  ^^^  '^^^^  of  their  crimcs  against  the  established 
of  doctrine,  faJth,  we  find  no  opposite  schemes  of  doctrine, 
no  '*  plans  of  salvation  ;  "  no  positive  system  of  theology 
which  it  was  held  a  dutv  to  believe  ;  these  thino-s  were 
of  later  growth,  when  it  became  again  necessary  to 
But  pro-  clothe  the  living  spirit  in  a  perishable  body. 
♦Mtj^oniy     ^g  gj^j  ^^Yy  au  cffort  to  cxpress  again  the 
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old  jexhortation  of  the  Wise  Man  —  "  Will  ^  *np«^ 

fltition.  and 

you  hear  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  insisted  on 

11  o       T-i  ^     1  1  1  1  •  *^®  principk 

whole '  matter  ?     Fear  God  and  keep  his  com-  of  obedience, 
mandments  ;  for  that  is  the  whole  duty  of  man." 

Had  it  been  possible  for  mankind  to  sustain  them- 
selves  upon  this  single  principle  without  disguising  it« 
Bimplicity,  their  history  would  have  been  painted  in  tar 
other  colours  than  those  which  have  so  long  chequered 
its  surface.  This,  however,  has  not  been  given  to  us  ; 
and  perhaps  it  never  will  be  given.  As  the  soul  is  clothed 
in  flesh,  and  only  thus  is  able  to  perform  its  functions 
in  this  earth,  where  it  is  sent  to  live  ;  as  the  thought 
must  find  a  word  before  it  can  pass  from  mind  to  mind  ; 
so  every  great  truth  seeks  some  body,  some  outward 
form  in  which  to  exhibit  its  powers.  It  appears  in  the 
world,  and  men  lay  hold  of  it,  and  represent  it  to  them- 
selves, in  histories,  in  forms  of  words,  in  sacramental 
symbols  ;  and  these  things  which  in  their  proper  nature 
are  but  illustrations,  stiffen  into  essential  fact,  and  be- 
come part  of  the  reality.  So  arises  in  era  after  era  an 
outward  and  mortal  expression  of  the  inward  immortal 
hfe  ;  and  at  once  the  old  struggle  begins  to  repeat  it- 
self between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  the  form  and  the 
reality.  For  a  while  the  lower  tendencies  are  held  in 
check ;  the  meaning  of  the  symbolism  is  remembered 
and  fresh ;  it  is  a  living  language,  pregnant  and  sug- 
gestive. By  and  bye,  as  the  mind  passes  into  other 
phases,  the  meaning  is  forgotten ;  the  language  be- 
comes a  dead  language  ;  and  the  living  robe  of  life 
becomes  a  winding-sheet  of  corruption.  The  form  is 
represented  as  everything,  the  spirit  as  nothing ;  obe- 
dience is  dispensed  with ;  sin  and  religion  arrange  a 
compromise  ;  and  outward  observances,  or  technical 
inward  emotions,  are  converted  into  jugglers'  tricks,  by 


f/ 
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which  men  are  enabled  to  enjoy  their  pleasuies  and 
escape  the  penalties  of  wrong.  Then  such  religion 
becomes  no  religion,  but  a  falsehood ;  and  honourable 
men  turn  away  from  it,  and  fall  back  in  haste  upon  the 
naked  elemental  life. 

This,  as  I  understand  it,  was  the  position  of  the  early 
Protestants.  They  found  the  service  of  God  buried  in 
a  system  where  obedience  was  dissipated  into  supersti- 
tion ;  where  siri  was  expiated  by  the  vicarious  virtues 
of  other  men ;  where,  instead  of  leading  a  holy  life, 
men  were  taught  that  their  souls  might  be  saved 
through  masses  said  for  them^  at  a  money  rate,  by 
priests  whose  licentiousness  disgraced  the  nation  which 
endured  it ;  a  system  in  which,  amidst  all  the  trickery 
of  the  pardons,  pilgrimages,  indulgences,  —  double- 
faced  as  these  inventions  are,  wearing  one  meaning  in 
the  apologies  of  theologians,  and  quite  another  to  the 
Theiaat  multitude  who  live  and  suffer  under  their  in- 
eorruption  fluencc,  —  ouc  plain  fact  at  least  is  visible, 
oton.  The  people  substantially  learnt  that  all  evils 

which  could  touch  either  their  spirits  or  their  bodies 
might  be  escaped  by  means  which  resolved  themselves, 
scarcely  disguised,  into  the  payment  of  moneys. 

The  superstition  had  lingered  long ;  the  time  had 
The  Protes-  comc  whcu  it  was  to  pass  away.  Those  in 
to°the*Bibie  whoui  some  craving  lingered  for  a  Christian 
jjmi  to  th«  iif^  turned  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  to  the 
chrL«t.  j3qq]^  which  told  them  who  Christ  was,  an<l 

what  he  was ;  and  finding  there  that  holy  example 
for  which  they  longed,  they  flung  aside  in  one  noble 
burst  of  enthusiastic  passion  the  disguise  which  had 
concealed  it  from  them.  They  believed  in  Christ,  not 
in  the  bowing  rood,  or  the  pretended  wood  of  the  cross 
on  which  he  suffered  ;  and  when  that  saintly  figure 
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had  once  been  seen,  —  the  object  of  all  love,  the  pat- 
tern of  all  imitation,  —  thenceforward  neither  form  nor 
ceremony  should  stand  between  them  and  their  God. 
Under  much  confusion  of  words  and  thouglits,  con- 
fusion pardonable  in  all  men,  and  most  of  all  in  them, 
this  seems  to  me  to  be  transparently  visihle  in  the  aim 
of  these  "  Christian  Brothers  "  ;  a  thirst  for  some  fresh 
and  noble  enunciation  of  the  everlasting  truth,  the  one 
essential  thing  for  all  men  to  know  and  believe.  And 
therefore  they  were  strong ;  and  therefore  they  at  last 
conquered.  Yet  if  we  think  of  it,  no  com-  Thedangem 
mon  daring  was  required  in  those  who  would  had'^toel?^ 
stand  out  at  such  a  time  in  defence  of  such  a  ^°^^^- 
cause.  The  bishops  might  seize  them  on  mere  suspi- 
cion ;  and  the  evidence  of  the  most  abandoned  villains 
sufficed  for  their  conviction.^  By  the  act  of  Henry  V., 
every  officer,  from  the  lord  chancellor  to  the  parish  con- 
stable, was  sworn  to  seek  them  out  and  destroy  them  ; 
and  both  bishops  and  officials  had  shown  no  reluctance 
to  execute  their  duty.  Hunted  like  wild  beasts  from 
hiding-place  to  hiding-place,  decimated  by  the  stake, 
with  the  certainty  that  however  many  years  they  might 
be  reprieved,  their  own  lives  would  close  at  last  in  the 
same  fiery  trial ;  beset  by  informers,  imprisoned,  racked, 
and  scourged ;  worst  of  all,  haunted  by  their  own  in- 
firmities, the  flesh  shrinking  before  the  dread  of  a  death 
of  agony,  —  thus  it  was  that  they  struggled  on  ;  earn 
ing  for  themselves  martyrdom,  —  for  w«,  the  free  Eng- 
land in  which  we  live  and  breathe.  Among  the  great, 
until  Cromwell  came  to  power,  they  had  but  Henry  vm 
one  friend,  and  he  but  a  doubtful  one,  who  andTwy 
long  believed  the  truest  kindness  was  to  kill  «end. 
them.     Henry  VIII.  was  always  attracted  towards  the 

^  Answer  of  the  Bishops,  Vol.  I.  cap.  8. 
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persons  of  the  reformers.  Their  open  bearing  com* 
manded  his  respect.  Their  worst  crime  in  the  bishops* 
eyes  —  the  translating  the  Bible  —  was  in  his  eyes  not 
a  crime,  but  a  merit ;  he  had  himself  long  desired  an 
autliorized  Englisli  version,  and  at  length  compelled  the 
clergy  to  undertake  it ;  while  in  the  most  notorious  of 
the  men  themselves,  in  Tyndal  and  in  Frith,  he  had 
more  than  once  expressed  an  anxious  interest.^  But 
the  convictions  of  his  eai  !y  years  were  long  in  yielding. 
His  feeling,  though  genuine,  extended  no  further  than 
to  pity,  to  a  desire  to  recover  estimable  heretics  out  of 
errors  which  he  would  endeavour  to  pardon.  They 
knew,  and  all  the  "  brethren  "  knew,  that  if  they  per- 
sisted, they  must  look  for  the  worst  from  the  king  and 
from  every  earthly  power;  they  knew  it,  and  they 
made  their  account  with  it.  An  informer  deposed  to 
the  council,  that  he  had  asked  one  of  the  society  "  how 
the  King's  Grace  did  take  the  matter  against  the  sacra- 
ment ;  which  answered,  the  King's  Highness  was  ex- 
treme against  their  opinions,  and  would  punish  them 
grievously ;  also  that  my  Lords  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
my  Lord  Marquis  of  Exeter,  with  divers  other  great 
lords,  were  very  extreme  against  them.  Then  he  (the 
Two  thou-      informer)  asked  him  how  he  and  his  fellows 

sand  books  111  •  i*t  i*i  1 

out  against  would  00  sccing  this,  the  which  answered 
Btantiation.  they  had  two  thousand  books  out  against  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  in  the  commons'  hands  ;  and  if  it 
were  once  in  the  commons'  heads,  they  would  have  no 
further  care."  ^ 

Tyndal  then  being  at  work  at  Antwerp,  and  the 
to  jwrlecute  society  for  the  dispersion  of  his  books  thus 
^temati-      preparing  itself  in  England,  the  authorities 


1  See,  particularly,  State  Papers^  Vol.  VII.  p.  302. 

3  Proceeding  of  the  Chriatian  Brethren :  Bolls  House  MB, 
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were  not  slow  in  taking  the  alarm.  The  isolated  dis* 
content  which  had  prevailed  hitlierto  had  been  left 
to  the  ordinary  tribunals ;  the  present  danger  called 
for  measures  of  more  systematic  coercion.  This  duty 
naturally  devolved  on  Wolsey,  and  the  office  of  Grand 
Inquisitor,  which  he  now  assumed,  could  not  have 
fallen  into  more  competent  hands. 

Wolsey  was  not  cruel.     There  is  no  instance,  I  be- 
hove, in  which  he  of  his  special  motion  sent  The  conduct 

a  victim  to  the  stake  ;  —  it  would  be  well  if  «««on  un- 
dertaken by 

the  same  praise  could  be  allowed  to  Cranmer.   woisey ; 

■"^  ,         ,  .       who,  ho«f 

There  was  this  difference  between  the  cardi-  ever,  used 

his  powers 

nal  and  other  bishops,  that  while  they  seemed  with  un- 

,  _  usual  len- 

to desire  to  punish,  Wolsey  was   contented  lency. 

to  silence ;  while  they,  in  their  conduct  of  trials,  made 

escape  as   difficult  as  possible,   Wolsey  sought  rather 

to  make  submission  easy.     He  was  too  wise  to  suppose 

that  he  could  cauterize  heresy,  while  the  causes  of  it, 

in  the  corruption  of  the  clergy,  remained  unremoved : 

and  the  remedy  to  which  he  trusted,  was  the  infusing 

new   vigour   into   the    constitution    of    the    church.^ 

Nevertheless,  he  w^as  determined  to  repress,  as  far  as 

outward  measures  could  repress  it,  the  spread  of  the 

contagion  ;  and  he  set  himself  to  accomplish  his  task 

with  the  full  energy  of  his  nature,  backed  by  the  whole 

poorer,  spiritual    and   secular,  of  the    kingdom.     The 

country  was  covered  with  his  secret  police,  arresting 

suspected  persons  and  searching  for  books.     In  London 

the  scrutiny  \vas  so  strict  that  at  one  time  there  was  a 

gen<»ral  flight  and  panic  ;  suspected  butchers,  tailors, 

and  carpenters,  hiding  themselves  in  the  holds  of  ves- 

1  See  the  letter  of  Bishop  Fox  to  Wolsey;  Stiype's  MemoridU^  Vol.  t 
Appendix. 
TOL.  n.  4 
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sels  in  the  river,  and  escaping  across  the  GliannelJ 
Even  there  they  were  not  safe.  Heretics  were  out- 
Heratios  lawed  by  a  common  consent  of  the  European 
» "om^on^^  governments.  Special  offenders  were  hunted 
the^t^  through  France  by  the  English  emissaries. 
Powers.  ^j^j^  ^YiQ  permission  and  countenance  of  the 
court,^  and  there  was  an  attempt  to  arrest  Tyndal  at  • 
Brussels,  from  which,  for  that  time,  he  happily  es- 
caped.2 

Simultaneously  the  English  universities  fell  under 
examination,  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  dan- 
gerous symptoms  among  the  younger  students.  Dr. 
Barnes  and     Bamcs,  returning   from   the   continent,  had 

Latimer  .  ^  ,  ,  ' 

■ummoned  uscd  violeut  language  in  a  pulpit  at  Cam- 
before  woi-        ,  .       ^  . 

»y  bridge  ;  and  Latimer,  then  a  neophyte  in  her- 

esy, had  grown  suspect,  and  had  alarmed  the  heads 
of  houses.  Complaints  against  both  of  them  were 
forwarded  to  Wolsey,  and  they  were  summoned  to 
London  to  answer  for  themselves. 

Latimer,  for  some  cause,  found  favour  with  the  car- 
Latimeris  dinal,  and  was  dismissed,  with  a  hope  on  the 
diamissed.      p^j.^  ^f    j^jg  judge   that  his  accusers   might 

prove  as  honest  as  he  appeared  to  be,  and  even  with 
a  general  licence  to  preach.*  Barnes  was  less  fortu- 
nate ;  he  was  far  inferior  to  Latimer ;  a  noisy,  unwise 
man,  without  reticence  or  prudence.  In  addition  to  his 
offences  in  matters  of  doctrine,  he  had  attacked  Wol' 
sey  himself  with  somewhat  vulgar  personality ;  and  it 

1  Particulars  of  Persons  who  had  dispersed  Anabaptist  and  Lutherai 
Tiacts:  Rolls  Home  MS. 

a  Dr.  Taylor  to  Wolsey:  Rolls  House  MS.  aark  to  W.lwy:  8taU 
Papers,  Vol.  VII.  pp.  80,  81. 

«  Ellis,  third  series,  Vol.  11.  p.  189. 

<  Memoirs  of  Latimer  prefixed  to  Sermons^  pp.  3,  4 ,  and  soe  Stiypt*! 
I,  Vd.  I. 
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Svas  thought  well  to  single  him  out  for  a  public,  though 
■not  a  very  terrible  admonition.     His  house  had  been 
searched  for  books,  which  he  was  suspected,  and  justly 
suspected,  of  having  brought  with  him  from  abroad. 
These,  however,  through  a  timely  warning  of  the  dan- 
ger, had  been  happily  secreted,^  or  it  might  have  gone 
harder  with  him.     As  it  was,  he  was  com-   BamesLj 
mitted  to  the  Fleet  on  the  charge  of  having  JouJ^i-^t 
used  heretical  language.     An  abjuration  was  *"*^  objures 
drawn  up  by  Wolsey,  which  he  signed ;  and  while  he 
remained  in  prison  preparations  were  made  for  a  cere- 
mony, in  which  he  was  to  bear  a  j)art,  in  St.  Paul's 
church,  by  which  the  Cathohc   authorities   hoped   to 
produce  some  salutary  effect  on  the  disaffected  spirits 
of  London. 

Vast  quantities  of  Tyndal's  pubHcations  had  been 
collected  by  the  police.  The  bishops,  also,  had  sub- 
scribed among  themselves  ^  to  buy  up  the  copies  of  the 

1  Foxe,  Vol.  V.  p.  41 G. 

2  Tunstall,  Bishop  of  London,  has  had  the  credit  hitherto  of  this  inp^eu 
ious  folly,  the  effect  of  which,  as  Sir  Thomas  More  warned  him,  could  only 
be  to  supply  Tyndal  with  money.  —  Hall,  762,  763.     The  following  letter 
from  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  to  Warhani  shows  that  Tunstall  was  only  act- 
ing in  canonical  obedience  to  the  resolution  of  his  metropoliXan :  — 

"  In  right  humble  manner  1  commend  me  unto  your  good  Lordship, 
doing  the  same  to  understand  that  I  lately  received  your  letters,  dated  at 
your  manor  of  Lambeth,  the  26th  day  of  the  month  of  May,  by  the  which 
1  do  perceive  that  your  Grace  hath  lately  gotten  into  your  hands  all  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  translated  into  English,  and  printed  beyond 
the  sea;  as  well  those  with  the  glosses  joined  unto  them  as  those  without 
the  glosses. 

"  Surely,  in  xayn  opinion,  you  have  done  therein  a  gracious  and  a  blessed 
teed;  and  God,  I  doubt  not,  shall  highly  reward  you  therefore.  And  when, 
in  your  said  letters,  ye  write  that,  insomuch  as  this  matter  and  the  dauber 
thereof,  if  remedy  had  not  been  provided,  should  not  only  have  touched 
you,  but  all  the  bishops  within  your  province;  and  that  it  is  no  reason  that 
the  hoUe  charge  and  cost  thereof  should  rest  only  in  you ;  but  that  they 
tnd  every  of  them,  for  their  part,  should  advance  and  contribute  certain 
lums  of  money  towards  the  same :  I  for  my  part  will  be  contented  to  ad* 
vtnce  in  this  behalf,  and  to  make  pa^nnent  thereof  unto  your  servant,  Ma» 
Ur  William  Potkyn. 
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New  Testament  before  they  left  Antwerp  ;  —  an  un- 
Preparation    promisinff  method,  like  an  attempt  to  extin- 

Ibr  a  cere-         ■*■     ^  ^  ,  ,  ,         . 

mony  in  St.  guish  fire  by  pouring  oil  upon  it ;  they  had 
church.  been  successful,  however,  in  obtaining  a  large 
immediate  harvest,  and  a  pyramid  of  offending  volumes 
was  ready  to  be  consumed  in  a  solemn  auto  daf^. 

In  the  morning  of  Shrove  Sunday,  then,  1527,  we 
Proceasion  are  to  picturc  to  ourselves  a  procession  mov- 
Fieet.  ing  along  London  streets  from  the  Fleet  pris- 

on to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  warden  of  the  Fleet 
was  there,  and  the  knight  marshal,  and  the  tipstaffs, 
and  "  all  the  company  they  could  make,"  "  with  bills 
and  glaives ;  "  and  in  the  midst  of  these  armed  officials, 
six  men  marching  in  penitential  dresses,  one  carrying 
a  lighted  taper  five  pounds'  weight,  the  others  with 
symbolic  fagots,  signifying  to  the  lookers-on  the  fate 
which  their  crimes  had  earned  for  them,  but  which 
Barnes  and  ^^^^  time,  in  mcrcy,  was  remitted.  One  of 
SSi^tokeS^  these  was  Barnes;  the  other  five  were 
to  St.  Paul's,  ttgtillyard  men,"  undistinguishable  by  any 
other  name,  but  detected  members  of  the  brother- 
hood. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  when  they  arrived  at  St.  Paul's, 
The  people  had  flocked  in  crowds  before  them.  The 
public  seats  and  benches  were  filled.  All  Londori'  had 
hurried  to  the  spectacle.     A  platform  was  erected  in 

**  Pleaseth  it  you  to  understand,  I  am  well  contented  to  give  and  advanc* 
in  this  behalf  ten  marks,  and  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  delivered  shortly, 
Uie  which  sum  I  think  sufficient  for  my  part,  if  every  bishop  within  you* 
province  make  like  contribution,  after  the  rate  and  substance  of  their  bene 
fioes.  Nevertheless,  if  your  Grace  think  this  sum  not  sufficient  for  my 
Dart  in  this  matter,  your  further  pleasure  known,  I  shall  be  as  glad  to  con- 
i^nn  myself  thereunto  in  this,  or  any  other  matter  concerning  the  church, 
B8  any  your  subject  within  your  province;  as  knows  Almighty  God,  wht 
kmg  preserve  you.  At  Hoxne  in  Suffolk,  the  14th  day  of  June,  1827 
I'onr  humble  obedience  and  bedeman,  K.  Norwiobv." 
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the  centre  of  the  nave,  on  the  top  of  wliich,  enthroned 
in  pomp  of  purple  and  gold  and  splendour,  sate  the 
great  cardinal,  supported  on  each  side  with  eighteen 
bishops,  mitred  abbots,  and  priors  —  six-and-tliirty  in 
all ;  his  chaplains  and  "  spiritual  doctors  "  sitting  also 
where  they  could  fiiid  place,  "  in  gowns  of  damask  and 
3atin.  Opposite  the  platform,  over  the  north  door  of 
the  cathedral,  was  a  gi'eat  crucifix  —  a  famous  image, 
in  those  days  called  the  Rood  of  Northen ;  and  at  the 
foot  of  it,  inside  a  rail,  a  fire  was  burning,  with  the  sin- 
ful books,  the  Tracts  and  Testaments,  ranged  round  it 
in  baskets,  waiting  for  the  execution  of  sentence. 

Such  was  the  scene  into  the  midst  of  which  the  six 
prisoners  entered.     A  second  platform  stood  And  expowj 

.  .  !•/»//»!  T       for  a  public 

m  a  conspicuous  place  m  front  ot  tlie  carcli-  penanc«. 
nal's  throne,  where  they  could  be  seen  and  heard  by 
the  crowd;  and  there  upon  their  knees,  with  their 
fagots  on  their  shoulders,  they  begged  pardon  of 
God  and  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  for  their  high 
crimes  and  offences.  When  the  confession  was  fin- 
ished, Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  preached  a  sermon  : 
and  the  sermon  over,  Barnes  turned  to  the  people, 
declaring  that  "  he  was  more  charitably  handled  than 
he  deserved,  his  heresies  were  so  heinous  and  de- 
testable." 

There  was  no  other  religious  service  :  mass  had  per- 
haps been  said  previous  to  the  admission  into  the  church 
of  heretics  lying  under  censure  ;  and  the  knight  mar- 
shal led  the  prisoners  down  from  the  stage  to  the  fire 
underneath  the  crucifix.     They  were  taken  Theyareiei 

.11  1    round  a  firs, 

within  the  rails,  and  three  times  led  round  and  throw 

in  their 

ihe   blazing:  pile,   castino-  in  their   fagots  as  fe«ot8. 
Ihey  passed.     The   contents  of    the   baskets  burning. 
were  heaped  upoi  the  fagots,  and  the  holocaust  waa 
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complete  This  time,  an  unbloody  sacrifice  was  deemed 
sufficient.  The  church  was  satisfied  with  penance,  and 
Fisher  pronounced  the  prisoners  absolved,  and  received 
back  into  communion.^ 

So  ended  this  strange  exhibition,  designed  to  work 
great  results  on  the  consciences  of 'the  spectators.  It 
may  be  supposed,  however,  that  men  whom  the  trage- 
dies of  Smithfield  failed  to  terrify,  were  not  likely  to  l>e 
affected  deeply  by  melodrame  and  blazing  paper, 

A  story  follows  of  far  deeper  human  interest,  a  story 
Btory  of  in  wliich  the  persecution  is  mirrored  with  its 
Daiaber.  truc. lights  and  shadows,  unexaggerated  by 
rhetoric;  and  which,  in  its  minute  simpUcity,  brings 
us  face  to  face  w4th  that  old  world,  where  men  like 
ourselves  lived,  and  worked,  and  suflPered,  three  cen- 
turies ago. 

Two  years  before  the  time  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived,  Wolsey,  in  pursuance  of  his  scheme  of  con- 
verting the  endowments  of  the  religious  houses  to  pur- 
poses of  education,  had  obtained  permission  from  the 
pope  to  suppress  a  number  of  the  smaller  monasteries. 
He  had  added  largely  to  the  means  thus  placed  at  his 
disposal  from  his  own  resources,  and  had  founded  the 
cardinars  gi'cat  coUcgc  at  Oxford,  which  is  now  called 
SuiXi  by  Christ  church.^  Desiring  his  magnificent  in- 
woisey,  stitution  to  be  as  perfect  as  art  could  make  it, 
he  had  sought  his  professors  in  Rome,  in  the  Italian 
universities,  wherever  genius  or  ability  could  be  found ; 
and  he  had  introduced  into  the  foundation  several  stu- 

1  Foxe,  Vol.  IV. 

2  The  papal  bull,  and  the  king's  licence  to  proceed  upon  it  are  {rinted  .a 
Rymer,  Vol.  VI.  Part  II.  pp.  8  and  17.  The  latter  is  explicit  on  Wolsey 'i 
personal  liberality  in  establishing  this  foundation.  Ultro  et  ex  propria  »i- 
beralitate  et  munificentia,  nee  sine  gru-issimo  suo  <»umpt!i  et  impensis  co> 

>giam  faidare  conatur. 
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dents  fro  n  Cambridge,  who  had  been  reported  to  him 
Bs  being:  of  unusual  promise.    Frith,  of  whom  who  intro- 

or  '  duces  into 

we  have  heard,  was  one  of  these.  Of  the  rest,  Oxford  a 

number  of 

John  Clark,  Sumner,  and  Taverner  are  the  Cambridge 

fitudeutB  of 

most  noticeable.     At  the  time  at  which  they  unusual 

,  ^    />      1        1  •  1      promise,  bat 

were  in\ited  to  (JxTord,  they  were  tamted,  lymg  under 

•^  suspicion  of 

or  some  ot  them  were  tamted,  m  the  eyes  heresy. 
of  the  Cambridge  authorities,  with  suspicion  of  het 
eix)doxy ;  ^  and  it  is  creditable  to  Wolsey's  liberahty, 
that  lie  set  aside  these  unsubstantiated  rumours,  not 
allowing  them  to  weigh  against  ability,  industry, 
and  character.  The  church  authorities  thought  only 
of  crushing  what  opposed  them,  especially  of  crush- 
ing talent,  because  talent  was  dangerous.  Wolsey's 
noble  anxiety  was  to  court  talent,  and  if  possible  to 
win  it. 

The  young  Cambridge  students,  however,  ill  repaid 
his  confidence  (so,  at  least,  it  must  have  ap-  ^uey  infect 
peared  to  him),  and  introduced  into  Oxford  fhJfirei  *°* 
the   rising  epidemic.     Clark,  as  was  at  last  J^^t^cilw 
discovered,  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  St.   wS^*8  *^ 
Paul's  Epistles  to  young  men  in  his  rooms  ;  ^^^^^ 
and  a  gradually  increasing  circle  of  undergraduates,  of 
three  or  four  years'  standing,^  from  various  colleges, 
formed  themselves  into  a  si)iritual  freemasonry,  some 
rf  them  passionately  insisting  on  being  admitted  to  the 
lectures,  in  spite  of  warnings  from  Clark  himself,  whose 
wiser  foresight  knew  the  risk  which  they  were  running, 

1  Would  God  my  Lord  his  Grace  had  never  been  motioned  to  call  any 
Cambridge  man  to  his  most  towardly  college.  It  were  a  gracious  deed  if 
they  were  tri^  and  purged  and  restored  unto  their  mother  from  whence 
they  came,  if  they  be  worthy  to  come  thither  again.  We  were  clear  with- 
out blot  or  suspicion  till  they  came,  and  some  of  them,  as  Master  Deaa 
batli  known  a  long  time,  hath  had  a  shrewd  name.  — Dr.  London  to  A"Th 
liahop  Warham :  Bolls  House  MS, 

^  Dr,  Tendon  to  Warham :  Rolls  ITowe  MS* 
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And  shrank  from  allowing  weak  giddy  spirits  to  thrust 
themselves  into  so  fearful  peril. ^ 

This  little  party  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  for 

Oarr«t,         about   six    mouths,^  when    at   Easter,  1527, 

Sil^Iiren,      Thomas  Garret,  a  fellow  of  Magdalen,^  who 

^ifthTix)h-^'^   had  gone  out  of  residence,  and  was  curate  at 

^/tTjan  socisty,    ^|]  Hj^]]Q^vg  diurch,  iu  Loudou,  reappeared 

m  (Oxford.  Garret  was  a  secret  member  of  the  Lon- 
don Society,  and  had  come  down  at  Clark's  instigation, 
to  feel  his  way  in  the  university.  So  excellent  a  be- 
ginning had  already  been  made,  tliat  he  had  only  to 
improve  upon  it.  He  sought  out  all  such  young  men 
as  were  given  to  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  the  polite  Latin ;  * 
and  in  this  visit  met  wMth  so  much  encouragement,  that 
the  Christmas  following  he  returned  again,  this  time 
Introduces  bringing  with  him  treasures  of  forbidden 
ih^fortid?  l^ooks,  imported  by  "the  Cln^istian  Broth- 
from^Ger-  ^^'^  *' »  Ncw  Tcstamcuts,  ti'acts  and  volumes 
*"'*°^'  of  German  divinity,  which  he  sold  privately 

amoncr  the  initiated. 

He  lay  concealed,  with  his  store,  at  "  the  house  of 
one  Radley,"^  the  positicm  of  wliich  cannot  now  be 
identified  ;  and  there  he  remained  for  several  weeks. 
Orders  for  uususpcctcd  by  the  uuivcrsity  authorities,  till 
are  sent  ordcrs  werc  sent  by  Wolsey  to  the  Dean  of 
Lonioa.  Ghristchurcli  for  his  arrest.  Precise  infor- 
mation was  furnished  at  the  same  time  resj)ecting  him- 

1  Dalaber's  Narrative. 

2  Clark  seems  to  have  taken  pupils  in  the  long  vacation.  Dalabei  at 
least  read  with  him  all  one  summer  in  the  countrv.  —  Dr.  London  to  War 
ham :  Ro!ls  House  AfS. 

3  The  Vicar  of  Bristol  to  the  Master  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford:  JioUt 
Bouse  MS. 

*  Dr.  London  to  Warham:  Rolls  House  AfS. 

*  Radley  himself  was  one  of  the  singers  at  Ghristchurcli.  London  it 
Warham.    MS. 
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self,  his  mission  in  Oxford,  and  his  place  of  conceal- 
ment.^ 

The  proctors  were  put  upon  the  scent,  and  directed 
to  take  him  ;  but  one  of  them,  Arthur  Cole,  Tuesday, 
of  Magdalen,  by  name,  not  from  any  sym-  \^}^' 
pathy    with    Garret's  objects,    as  the  sequel  ^j^^!^^ 
proved,  but  probably  from  old  acquaintance,  *<»«*»?•• 
for  they  were  fellows  at  the  same  college,  gave  him  in 
formation  of  his  danger,  and  warned  him  to  escape. 

His  young  finends,  more  alarmed  for  their  compan- 
ion than  for  themselves,  held  a  meeting  instantly  to 
decide  what  should  be  done  ;  and  at  this  meeting  was 
Anthony  Dalaber,  an  undergraduate  of  Alban  Hall, 
and  one  of  Clark's  pupils,  who  will  now  tell  the  story 
of  what  followed. 

"  The  Christmas  before  that  time,  I,  Anthony  Dala- 
ber, the  scholar  of  Alban  Hall,  who'  had  Daiaber»» 
books  of  Master  Garret,  had  been  in  my  ^^^^ 
country,  at  Dorsetshire,  at  Stalbridge,  where  I  had  a 
brother,  parson  of  this  parish,  who  was  very  desirous 
to  have  a  ci#ate  out  of  Oxford,  and  willed  me  in  any 
wise  to  get  him  one  there,  if  I  could.  This  just  occa- 
sion offered,  it  was  thought  good  among  the  brethren 
(for  so  we  did  not  only  call  one  another,  but  were  in- 
deed one  to  another),  that  Master  Garret,  changing 
his  name,  should  be  sent  forth  with  my  letters  into 
Dorsetshire,  to  my  brother,  to  serve  him  there  for  a 
ime,  until  he  might  secretly  convey  himself  from 
thence  some  whither  over  the  sea.  According  here- 
mito  I  wrote  my  letters  in  all  haste  possible  unto  my 
brother,  for  Master  Garret  to  be  his  curate  ;  but  not 
declaring  what  he  was  indeed,  for  my  brother  was  a 
rank  papist,  and  afterwards  was  the  most  mortal  enemy 
that  ever  T  had,  for  the  Gospel's  sake. 

I  Ur.  London  to  AVarlinm :   /?< V/s  HiiiFe  U.S 
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"  So  on  Wednesday  (Feb.  18),  in  the  morning  be- 
Peb.i«.  fore  Sli rove-tide,  Master  Garret  dei^arted  out 
Ozfi>rd.  of*  Oxford  towards  Dorsetshire,  with  my  let- 
ter, for  his  new  service." 

The  most  important  person  being  thus,  as  was  sup- 
Antb.nj  posed.  Safe  from  immediate  danger,  Dalaber 
Ar»!S^iia*ii,  ^^'^s  ^^  leisure  to  think  a  little  about  himself; 
wJ^renledlS  and  supposiug,  naturally,  that  the  matter 
tok«^  mi-^  would  not  end  there,  and  that  some  change 
I!irid^u»-  ^f  residence  might  be  of  advantage  for  his 
picinn,  Q^^,j^  security,  he  moved  oft*  from  Alban  Hall 

(as  undergraduates  it  seems  were  then  at  liberty  to 
And  moves  do)  to  Gloucestcr  College,^  under  pretence 
College.  that  he  desired  to  study  civil  law,  for  which 
no  facilities  existed  at  the  hall.  This  little  matter 
was  eff*ected  on  the  Thursday  ;  and  all  Friday  and 
Saturday  morning  he  "  was  so  much  busied  in  setting 
his  poor  stuff*  in  order,  his  bed,  his  books,  and  such 
things  else  as  he  had,"  that  he  had  no  leisure  to  go 
forth  anywhere  those  two  days,  Friday  and  Satur- 
day. # 

''  Having  set  up  my  things  handsomely,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  that  same  day,  before  noon,  I  determined  to 
spend  that  whole  afternoon,  until  evensong  time,  at 
Frideswide  College,^  at  my  book  in  mine  own  study ; 
and  so  shut  my  chamber  door  unto  me,  and  my  study 
door  also,  and  took  into  my  head  to  read  Francis  Lam- 
bert upon  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  which  book  only  I 
.\ad  then  within  there.  All  my  other  books  written 
on  the  Scriptures,  of  which  I  had  great  numbers,  I  had 
left  in  my  chamber  at  Alban's  Hall,  where  I  had  made 

1  On  the  site  of  the  present  Worcester  College.  It  lay  beyond  the  walls 
if  tlie  town,  and  was  then  some  distance  from  it  across  the  field. 

*  ChristcLurch.  where  Ualaber  occasionally  sung  in  the  quire.  Vidi 
inAra. 
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a  very  secret  place  to  keep  them  safe  in,  because  it  was 
80  dangerous  to  have  any  such  books.  And  so,  as  I 
was  diligently  reading  in  the  same  book  of  Lambert 
upon  Luke,  suddenly  one  knocked  at  my  chamber  door 
very  hard,  which  made  me  astonished,  and  yet  I  sat 
still  and  would  not  speak  ;  then  he  knocked  again  more 
hard,  and  yet  I  held  my  peace  ;  and  straightway  he 
knocked  again  yet  more  fiercely ;  and  then  I  thought 
this :  perad venture  it  is  somebody  tliat  hath  need  of 
me ;  and  therefore  I  thought  myself  bound  to  do  as  I 
would  be  done  unto  ;  and  so,  laying  my  book  aside,  I 
came  to  the  door  and  opened  it,  and  there  Garret  re- 
was  Master  Garret,  as  a  man  amazed,  whom  foiS'^Fri^iy. 
I  thought  to  have  been  with  my  brother,  and  *****  ^* 
one  with  him." 

Garret  had  set  out  on  his  expedition  into  Dorset- 
shire, but  had  been  frightened,  and  had  stolen  back  into 
Oxford  on  the  Friday,  to  his  old  hiding-place,  where, 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  i)roctors  had  taken  him. 
He  had  been  carried  to  Lincoln,  and  shut  up  ue  is  taken, 
m  a  room  m  the  rector  s  house,  wliere  he  at  Lincoln. 
had  been  left  all  day.  In  the  afternoon  the  rector 
went  to  chapel,  no  one  was  stirring  about  the  college, 
and  he  had  taken  advantage  of  tlie  opportunity  to  slip 
the  bolt  of  the   door  and  escape.     He  had  a  from 

*•  whence  be 

fKend  at  Gloucester  College,  "  a  monk  who  escapes, 

n    1  .  %%  1/^1  Saturday, 

had  bought  books  of  hmi ;  and  Glouces-  Feb.  21, 
ter  lying  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  he  had  hur- 
ried down  there  as  the  readiest  place  of  shelter.  The 
monk  was  out ;  and  as  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  Garret 
asked  the  servant  on  the  staircase  to  show  him  Dala- 
ber's  rooms. 

As  soon  as  the  door  was  opened,  "  he  said  he  was 
andone,  for  he  was  taken."    "  Thus  he  spake  unad- 
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irisedly  in  the  presence  of  the  yonng  man,  who  at  onc€ 
And  gnes  to  sHpped  down  the  stairs/'  it  was  to  be  feared. 
tfftmt:  on  no  good  errand.     ^  Then  I  said  to  him," 

Dalaber  goes  on,  "  alas,  Master  Garret,  by  tliis  your 
uiicircumspect  coming  liere  and  speaking  so  before  the 
young  man,  you  have  disclosed  yourself  and  utterly 
undone  me.  I  asked  him  whv  he  was  net  in  Dorset- 
§liire.  He  said  he  had  gone  a  day's  journey  and  a 
half ;  but  he  was  so  fearftil,  his  heart  would  none  other 
(nit  that  he  must  needs  return  again  unto  Oxford. 
With  deep  siglis  and  plenty  of  tears,  he  prayed  me  to 
help  to  convey  him  away ;  and  so  he  cast  off  his  hood 
and  gown  wherein  he  came  to  me,  and  desired  me  to 
give  him  a  coat  \vith  sleeves,  if  I  had  any  ;  and  he 
told  me  that  he  would  go  into  Wales,  and  thence  con- 
vey himself,  if  he  might,  into  Germany.  Then  I  put 
on  him  a  sleeved  coat  of  mine.  He  would  also  have 
had  another  manner  of  cap  of  me,  but  I  had  none  but 
priestlike,  such  as  his  own  was. 

*'  Then  kneeled  we  both  down  together  upon  our 
knees,  and  lifting  up  our  hearts  and  hands  to  God  our 
heavenly  Father,  desired  him,  with  plenty  of  tears,  so 
to  conduct  and  prosper  him  in  his  journey,  that  he 
might  well  escape  the  danger  of  all  his  enemies,  to  the 
glory  of  His  Holy  Name,  if  His  good  pleasure  and  will 
so  were.  And  then  we  embraced  and  kissed  the  one 
the  other,  the  tears  so  abundantlv  flowing  out  from 
Dalaber  hoxh  OUT  cycs,  that  wc  all  bewet  both  our 
iSfu^^ad  faces,  and  scarcely  for  sorrow  could  we  speak 
«TM  Ox-  ^^®  ^^  another.  And  so  he  departed  from  me. 
***•  apparelled  in  my  coat,  being  committed  unto 

ihe  tuition  of  our  Almighty  and  merciful  Father. 

"  When  he  was  gone  down  the  stairs  from  my  cham- 
ber, I  straightways  did  shut   my  chamber  door,  and 
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weTit  into  my  study ;  and  taking  the  New  Testament 
in  my  hands,  kneeled  down  on  my  knees,  and  with 
many  a  deep  sigh  and  salt  tear,  I  did,  with  much  de- 
liberation, read  over  the  tenth  chapter  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Gospel,^  praying  that  God  would  endue  his 
tender  and  lately-born  little  flock  in  Oxford  with 
heavenly  strength  by  his  Holy  Spirit ;  that  quietly  Ui 
their  own  salvation,  with  all  godly  patience,  they 
might  bear  Christ's  heavy  cross,  which  I  now  saw  was 
presently  to  be  laid  on  their  young  and  weak  backs, 
anable  to  bear  so  huge  a  burden  without  the  great  help 
of  his  Holy  Spirit. 

"  This  done,  I  laid  aside  my  book  safe,  folded  up 
Master  Garret's  gown  and  hood,  and  so,  hav-  Daiabergo« 

to  Frides- 

ing    put   on  my  short   gown,  and    shut   my  wide, 
doors,  I  w^ent  towards   Frideswide  (Christchurch),  to 
speak  with  that  worthy  martyr  of  God,  Master  Clark. 

1  Some  part  of  which  let  us  read  with  him.  "  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep 
in  the  midst  of  wolves ;  be  ye  therefore  wise  as  seq)ents  and  harmless  as 
doves.  But  beware  of  men,  for  they  will  deliver  you  up  to  the  councils, 
and  they  will  scourge  you  in  their  SATiagogues;  and  ye  shall  be  brought 
before  governors  and  kings  for  my  sake,  for  a  testimony  against  them  and 
the  gentiles.  But  when  they  deliver  you  up,  take  no  thought  how  or  what 
ye  shall  speak,  for  it  shall  be  given  you  in  that  same  hour  what  ye  shall 
gpeak;  for  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which 
speak^th  in  you.  And  the  brother  shall  deliver  up  the  brother  to  death; 
and  the  father  the  child ;  and  the  children  shall  rise  up  against  their  par- 
ents, and  cause  them  to  be  put  to  death.  And  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all 
men  for  my  name's  sake:  but  he  that  endureth  to  the  end  shall  be  saved. 
Whosoever  shall  confess  me  before  men,  him  will  I  confess  also  before  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Whosoever  shall  deny  me  before  men,  him 
\rill  I  also  deny  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Think  not  that  I  am 
come  to  send  peace  on  earth ;  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.  For 
la'u  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against  his  father,  and  the  daughter 
against  her  mother,  and  the  daughter-in-law  against  her  mother-in-law. 
And  a  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  hou.sehold.  He  that  lovetb 
fiither  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me.  He  that  loveth  son 
or  daughter  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me.  lie  that  taketh  not  his 
cross  and  foUoweth  after  me  is  not  worthy  of  me  He  that  tindeth  his  lift 
■hall  lose  it,  and  hi  that  loseih  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it" 
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But  of  purpose  I  went  by  St.  Mary's  church,  to  go 
first  unto  Corpus  Chrlsti  College,  to  speak  with  Diet 
and  Udal,  my  faithful  brethren  and  fellows  in  the  Lord. 
By  chance  I  met  by  the  way  a  brother  of  ours,  one 
Master  Eden,  fellow  of  Magdalen,  who,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  me,  said,  we  were  all  undone,  for  Master  Garret 
was  returned,  and  was  in  j)rison.  I  said  it  was  not  so  ; 
he  said  it  was.  I  heard,  quoth  he,  our  Proctor,  Master 
Cole,  say  and  declare  the  same  this  day.  Then  I  told 
him  what  was  done ;  and  so  made  haste  to  Frideswide, 
to  find  Master  Clark,  for  I  thought  that  he  and  others 
would  be  in  great  sorrow. 

"  Evensong  was  begun ;   the  dean  and  the  canons 
Vespers  at      wcro  tlicrc  in  their  grey  amices ;  they  were 

the  cathe-  o      •/  *  j 

drai.  almost  at  Magnificat  before  I  came  thither. 

I  stood  in  the  choir  door  and  heard  Master  Tavemer 
play,  and  others  of  the  chapel  there  sing,  with  and 
among  whom  I  myself  was  wont  to  sing  also ;  but  now 
my  singing  and  music  were  turned  into  sighing  and 
musing.  As  I  there  stood,  in  cometh  Dr.  Cottisford,^ 
the  commissary,  as  fast  as  ever  he  could  go,  bareheaded, 
as  pale  as  ashes  (I  knew  his  grief  well  enough)  ;  and 
to  the  dean  he  goeth  into  the  choir,  where  he  was  sit- 
ting in  his  stall,  and  talked  with  him,  very  sorrowfully : 
what,  I  know  not ;  but  whereof  I  might  and  did  truly 
guess.  I  went  aside  fi'om  the  choir  door  to  see  and 
hear  more.  The  commissary  and  dean  came  out  of 
the  choir,  wonderfully  troubled  as  it  seemed.  About 
the  middle  of  the  church,  met  them  Dr.  London,^  puf- 
fing, blustering,  and  blowing  like  a  hungry  and  greedy 
\ion  seeking  his  prey.  They  talked  together  awhile , 
but  the  commissary  was  much  blamed  by  them,  inso« 
much  that  he  wept  for  sorrow. 

1  Rector  of  Lincoln.  3  Warden  of  New  College 
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"  The  doctors  departed,  and  sent  abroad  their  ser- 
vants and  spies  everywhere.  Master  Clark,  about  the 
middle  of  the  compline,^  came  forth  of  the  choir.  I 
followed  him  to  his  chamber,  and  declared  what  had 
liaj)pened  that  afternoon  of  Master  Garret's  escape. 
Then  he  sent  for  one  Master  Sumner  and  ThebroUtan 
Master  Bets,  fellows  and  canons  there.  In  "****'*• 
ihe  meantime  he  gave  me  a  very  godly  exhorta* 
tion,  praying  God  to  give  us  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent  and  the  harmlessness  of  doves,  for  we  should 
shortly  have  much  need  thereof  When  Master  Sum- 
ner and  Master  Bets  came,  he  caused  me  to  declare 
again  the  whole  matter  to  them  two.  Then  "desiring 
them  to  tell  our  other  brethren  in  tliat  college,  I  went 
to  Corpus  Christi  College,  to  comfort  our  brethren 
there,  where  I  found  in  Diet's  cliamber,  looking  for 
me,  Fitzjames,  Diet,  and  Udal.  They  all  knew  the 
matter  before  by  Master  Eden,  wliom  I  had  sent  unto 
Fitzjames.  So  I  tarried  there  and  supped  with  them, 
where  they  had  provided  meat  and  drink  for  us  before 
my  coming  ;  and  when  we  had  ended,  Fitzjames  would 
needs  have  me  to  lie  tliat  niglit  with  him  in  my 
old  lodorintr  at  Alban's  Hall.  liut  small  rest  and  little 
sleep  took  we  both  there  that  night." 

The  next  day,  which  was  Sunday,  Dalaber  rose  at 
five  o'clock,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  leave  Sunday 
tlie  Hall,  hastened  off  to  his  rooms  at  Glouces-  ^^^'  ^ 
ter.  The  night  had  been  wet  and  stormy,  and  his 
shoes  and  stockings  were  covered  with  mud.  The 
college  gates,  when  he  reached  them,  were  still  closed, 
an  unusual  thing  at  that  hour  ;  and  he  walked  up  and 
down  under  the  walls  in  the  bleak  grey  morning,  till 
the  clock  struck  seven,   "  much    disquieted,  his  head 

1  The  last  prayer. 
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ftiJi  11  forecasting  cares,"  but  resolved,  like  a  brave 
uiar.,  that  come  what  would,  he  would  accuse  no  one, 
and  declare  nothing  but  what  he  saw  was  already 
known.  The  gates  were  at  last  opened ;  he  went  to 
his  rooms,  and  for  some  time  his  key  would  not  turn 
Daiaber'8  i"  ^^^  door,  tlic  lock  liaviug  been  meddled 
Inched  by  with.  At  length  he  succeeded  in  entering, 
aar/aacTthe  ^"^  fouud  everything  in  confusion,  his  bed 
^"^  tossed  and  tumbled,  his  study-door  open,  and 

his  clothes  strewed  about  the  floor.  A  monk  who  oc- 
cupied the  opposite  rooms,  hearing  him  return,  came  to 
hin:  an4  said  that  the  commissary  and  the  two  proctors 
had  been  there  looking  for  Garret.  Bills  and  swords 
had  been  thrust  through  the  bed-straw,  and  every  cor- 
ner of  the  room  searched  for  him.  Finding  nothing, 
they  had  left  orders  that  Dalaber,  as  soon  as  he  re- 
turned, should  appear  before  the  prior  of  the  students. 
"  This  so  troubled  me,"  Dalaber  says,  "  that  I  for- 
got to  make  clean  my  hose  and  shoes,  and  to  shift  me 
into  another  gown  ;  and  all  bedirted  as  I  was,  I  went 
to  the  said  prior's  chamber."  The  prior  asked  him 
where  he  had  slept  that  night.  At  Alban's  Hall,  he 
answered,  with  his  old  bedfellow,  Fitzjames.  The 
prior  said  he  did  not  believe  him,  and  asked  if  Gari'et 
had  been  at  his  rooms  the  day  before.  He  replied 
that  he  had.  Whither  had  he  gone,  then  ?  the  prior 
inquired  ;  and  where  was  he  at  that  time  ?  "I  an- 
Daiaberis       swcrcd,"  savs  Dalaber,  ''  that  I  knew    not, 

mmitud. 

He  i8  exam-  uulcss  lie  was  gouc  to  Woodstock  ;  he  told  me 
hii  friend's     that  lie  would  go  there,  because  one  of  the 

Bflcape^  and      ,  -.-i  .1..  .  n  . 

ta'jaaiie.  keepers  had  promised  nim  a  piece  oi  venison 
to  make  merry  with  at  Shrovetide.  This  tale  I  thought 
meetest,  though  it  were  nothing  so."  ^ 

1  Dr.  Maitland,  who  has  an  indifferent  opinion  of  the  early  Protestants 
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At  this  moment  the  university  beadle  entered  with 
two  of  the  commissary's  servants,  bringincr  a  He  is  taken 

,         ,  ,         '  ^ .   ^         to  Lincoln 

message  to  the  prior  that  he  should  repair  at  coiiege,  and 
once   to  Lincoln,  taking  Dalaber  with   him.  by  the  com- 

^^  miflftcU^v  And 

"I  was  brought  into  the  chapel,"  the  latter  two  other 

heads  of 

continues,  "  and  there  I  found  Dr.  Cottisford,  houses. 
commissary  ;  Dr.  Higdon,  Dean  of  Cardinal's  College  ; 
and  Dr.  London,  Warden  of  New  College  ;  standing 
together  at  the  altar.  They  called  for  chairs  and 
sate  down,  and  then  [ordered]  me  to  come  to  them ; 
they  asked  me  what  my  name  was,  how  long  I  had 
been  at  the  university,  what  I  studied,"  with  various 
other  inquiries :  the  clerk  of  the  university,  mean- 
while, bringing  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  and  arranging 
a  table  with  a  few  loose  boards  upon  tressels.  A  mass 
book,  he  says,  was  then  placed  before  him,  and  he 
was  commanded  to  lay  his  hand  upon  it,  and  swear 
that  he  would  answer  truly  such  questions  as  should  be 
asked  him.     At  first  he  refused ;  but  afterwards,  being 

especially  on  the  point  of  veracity,  brings  forward  this  assertion  of  Dalaber 
as  an  illustration  of  what  he  considers  their  recklessness.  It  seems  ob- 
vious, however,  that  a  falsehood  of  this  kind  is  something  different  in  kind 
fifom  what  we  commonly  mean  by  unveracity,  and  has  no  affinity  with  it. 
1  do  not  see  my  way  to  a  conclusion ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  Dr.  Mait- 
land's  strictures  are  unjust.  If  Garret  was  taken,  he  was  in  danger  of  a 
cruel  death,  and  his  escape  could  only  be  made  possible  by  throwing  the 
bloodhounds  off  the  scent.  A  refusal  to  answer  would  not  have  been  suffi- 
dent ;  and  the  general  laws  by  which  our  conduct  is  ordinarily  to  be  di- 
rected cannot  be  made  so  universal  in  their  application  as  to  meet  all  cor-, 
tingencies.  It  is  a  law  that  we  may  not  strike  or  kill  other  m^n,  but 
occasions  rise  in  which  we  may  innocently  do  both.  I  may  kill  a  man  in 
defence  of  my  own  life  or  my  friend's  life,  or  even  of  my  friend's  pre  perty ; 
and  surely  the  circumstances  which  dispense  with  obedience  to  one  law 
may  dispense  equally  with  obedience  to  another.  Jf  I  may  kill  a  man  to 
prevent  him  from  robbing  my  friend,  why  may  1  not  deceive  a  man  to 
save  my  friend  from  being  barbarously  murdered?  It  is  possible  that  the 
highest  morality  would  forbid  me  to  do  either.  I  am  unable  to  see  why 
if  the  first  be  permissible,  the  second  should  be  a  crime.  Kahab  of  Jer- 
icho did  the  same  thing  which  Dalaber  did,  and  on  that  very  ground  waa 
placed- in  the  catalogue  of  saints. 

▼  OL.  II.  S 
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persuaded,  "  partly  by  fair  words,  and  partly  by  great 

threats,'*  he  promised  to  do  as  they  would  have  him ; 

but  in  his  heart  he  "  meant  nothing  so  to  do."     "  So  1 

laid  my  hand  on  the  book,"  he  goes  on,  "  and  one  of 

them  gave  me  my  oath,  and  commanded  me  to  kiss  the 

book.     They  made  great  courtesy  between  them  who 

should  examine  me  ;  at  last,  the  rankest  Pharisee  ( f 

them  all  took  upon  him  to  do  it. 

"  Then  he  asked  me  again,  by  my  oath,  where  Mash 

He  again  *^^  Garret  was,  and  whither  I  had  conveyed 
teiiflaiie.       jjjjjj^     J  g^lj  J  jj^.^j  j^^^  conveyed  him,  nor 

yet  wist  where  he  was,  nor  whither  he  was  gone,  except 
he  were  gone  tb  Woodstock,  as  I  had  before  said. 
Surely,  they  said,  I  brought  him  some  whither  this 
morning,  for  they  might  well  perceive  by  my  foul  shoes 
and  dirty  hosen  that  I  had  travelled  with  him  the  most 
part  of  the  night.  I  answered  plainly,  that  I  lay  at 
Alban's  Hall  with  Sir  Fitzjames,  and  that  I  had  good 
witness  thereof.  They  asked  me  where  I  was  at  even- 
song. I  told  theai  at  Frideswide,  and  that  I  saw,  first, 
Master  Commissary,  and  then  Master  Doctor  London, 
jjgig  come  thither  to  Master  Dean.     Doctor  Lon- 

iHrthr^  ^on  and  the  Dean  threatened  me  that  if  I 
"*^'  would  not  tell  the  trutli  I  should  surely  be 

sent  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  there  be  racked,  and 
put  into  Little-ease.^ 

"  "  At  last  when  they  could  get  nothing  out  of  me 
whereby  to  hurt  or  accuse  any  man,  or  to  know  any- 
thing of  that  which  they  sought,  they  all  three  to- 
gether brought  me  up  a  long  stairs,  into  a  great  cham- 
ber, over  Master  Commissary's  chamber,  wherein  stood 
a  gj^eat  pair  of  very  high  stocks.  Then  Master  Com- 
piissary  asked  me  for  my  purse  and  girdle,  and  took 

*  A  cell  in  the  Tower,  the  nature  of  which  we  need  not  inquire  inta 
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Eway  my  money  and  my  knives ;  and  then  they  put 
my  legs  into  the  stocks,  and  so  locked  me  fast  ^„^  j,  p„^ 
in  them,  in  which  I  sate,  my  feet  being  al-  ^*'"8'<»*» 
most  as  high  as  my  head  ;  and  so  tliey  departed,  lock- 
ing fast  the  door,  and  leaving  me  alone. 

"  When  they  were  all  gone,  then  came  into  my  re- 
membrance the  worthy  forewarning  and  godly  declara- 
tion of  that  most  constant  martyr  of  God,  Master  John 
Clark,  who,  well  nigh  two  years  before  that,  when  I 
did  earnestly  desire  him  to  grant  me  to  be  his  scholar, 
Baid  unto  me  after  this  sort :  '  Dalaber,  you  desire  you 
wot  not  what,  and  that  which  you  are,  I  fear,  unable 
to  take  upon  you ;  for  though  now  my  preaching  be 
Bweet  and  pleasant  to  you,  because  there  is  no  perse- 
cution laid  on  you  for  it,  yet  the  time  will  come,  and 
that,  peradventure,  shortly,  if  ye  continue  to  live 
godly  therein,  that  God  will  lay  on  you  the  cross  of 
persecution,  to  try  you  whether  you  can  as  pure  gold 
abide  the  fire.  You  shall  be  called  and  judged  a 
heretic ;  you  shall  be  abhorred  of  the  world ;  your 
own  friends  and  kinsfolk  will  forsake  you,  and  also 
hate  you ;  you  shall  be  cast  into  prison,  and  none 
shall  dare  to  help  you ;  you  shall  be  accused  before 
bishops,  to  your  reproach  and  slmmo,  to  the  great  sor- 
row of  all  your  friends  and  kinsfolk.  Then  will  ye 
wish  ye  had  never  known  this  doctrine  ;  then  will  ye 
curse  Clark,  and  wish  that  ve  had  never  known  hun 
because  he  hath  brought  you  to  all  these  troubles.' 

"  At  which  words  I  was  so  grieved  that  I  fell  down 
on  my  knees  at  his  feet,  and  with  tears  and  sighs 
besought  him  that,  for  the  tender  mercy  of  God,  he 
would  not  refuse  me ;  saying  that  I  trusted,  verily,  that 
he  which  had  begun  this  in  me  would  not  forsake  me, 
but  would  give  me  grace  to  continue  therein  to  the 
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end.  When  he  heard  me  say  so,  he  came  to  me,  took 
me  in  his  arms  and  kissed  me,  the  tears  trickliog  from 
his  eyes ;  and  said  unto  me :  '  The  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty grant  you  so  to  do ;  and  from  henceforth  for 
ever,  take  me  for  your  father,  and  I  will  take  you  for 
my  son  in  Christ.'  " 

In  these  meditations  the  long  Sunday  morning  wore 
He  Btiu  re      away.     A  little  before  noon  the  commissary 

flues  to  con-  ,  ... 

fess  where  Came  again  to  see  if  his  prisoner  was  mor  j 
gone,  amenable ;  finding  him,  however,  still  obsti- 

nate, he  offered  him  some  dinner — a  promise  which 
we  will  hope  he  fulfilled,  for  here  Dalaber's  own  nar- 
rative abruptly  forsakes  us,^  leaving  uncompleted,  at 
this  point,  the  most  'sdvid  picture  which  remains  to  us 
of  a  fraction  of  English  life  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
If  the  curtain  fell  finally  on  the  little  group  of  stu- 
dents, this  narrative  alone  would  furnish  us  with  rare 
insight  into  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Prot- 
estants fought  their  way.  The  story,  however,  can  be 
carried  something  further,  and  the  strangest  incident 
connected  with  it  remains  to  be  told. 

Dalaber  breaks  off  on  Sunday  at  noon.  The  same 
Monday  ^^J'i  ^^  early  the  following  morning,  he  was 
Feb.  28.  submitted  once  more  to  examination  :  this 
time,  for  the  discovery  of  his  own  offences,  and  to  in- 
duce him  to  give  up  his  confederates.  With  respect  to 
the  latter  he  proved  "  marvellous  obstinate."  "  All 
that  was  gotten  of  him  was  with  much  difliculty ; " 
nor  would  he  confess  to  any  names  as  connected  with 
heresy  or  heretics  except  that  of  Clark,  which  was 
Bntao.  already  known.  About  himself  he  was  more 
Sfj2^  open.  He  wrote  his  "  book  of  heresy,"  that 
is,  his  confession   of  faith,  "with  his   own 

1  Foxe,  Vol.  V.  p.  423 
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hand,"  —  his  evening's  occupation,  perhaps,  in  the 
stocks  in  the  rector  of  Lincoln's  house  ;  and  the  next 
day  he  was  transferred  to  prison. ^ 

This  offender  being  thus  disposed  of,  and  strict 
secresy  being  observed  to  prevent  tlie  spread  of  alann. 
a  rapid  search  was  set  on  foot  for  books  in  search  ftw 
all  suspected  quarters.  The  fear  of  the  an-  *^'*^*' 
thorities  was  that  "  the  infect  persons  would  flee," 
and  "  convey  "  their  poison  "  away  with  them."  ^  The 
officials,  once  on  the  scent  of  heresy,  were  skilful  in 
running  down  the  game.  No  time  was  lost,  and  by 
Monday  evening  many  of  "  the  brethren  "  had  been 
arrested,  their  rooms  examined,  and  their  forbidden 
treasures  discovered  and  rifled.  Dalaber's  store  was 
found  "  hid  with  marvellous  secresy ;  "  and  in  one 
student's  desk  a  duplicate  of  Garret's  list  —  the  titles 
of  the  volumes  with  which  the  first  "  Religious  Tract 
Society  "  set  themselves  to  convert  England. 

Information  of  all  this  was  conveyed  in  haste  by  Dr. 
London  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  as  the  ordinary  of 
the   university ;  and   the  warden  told  his   story  with 
much  self-congratulation.     On  one  point,  however,  the 
news  which  he  had  to  communicate  was  less  satisfac- 
tory.   Garret  himself  was  gone  —  utterly  gone.    Dala- 
ber  was  obstinate,  and  no  clue  to  the  track  of  the  fugi- 
tive could  be  discovered.     The  police  were  at  fault; 
neither  bribes  nor  threats  could  elicit  any-  ,1,,^^  1^^^,^  ^^ 
thing;  and  in  these  desperate  circumstances,  ^uJJ^neex' 
18  he  told  the  bishop,  the  three  heads  of  houses  troSom^to 
conceived  that  they  might  strain  a  point  of  t^J^of "" 
propriety  for  so  good  a  purpose  as  to  prevent  ^*™* 
the  escape  of  a  heretic.     Accordingly,  after  a  full  re- 

1  Dr.  London  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln :  RoU$  Home  MSL 
*  Ibid. 
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port  of  the  points  of  their  success,  Doctor  London  went 
on  to  relate  the  following  remarkaBle  proceeding : 

*  A.fter  Master  Garret  escaped,  the  commissary  being 
i/i  extreme  pensiveness^  knew  no  other  remedy  hut  this 
extraordinary^  and  caused  a  figure  to  he  made  hy  one 
expert  in  astrojiomy -^  and  his  jtidgment  doth  contiri' 
ually  persist  upon  this^  that  he  fled  in  a  tawny  coat 
south-eastward^  and  is  in  the  middle  of  London^  2nd 
tvill  shortly  to  the  sea  side.  He  was  curate  unto  the 
parson  of  Honey  Lane.^  It  is  hkely  he  is  privily 
cloaked  there.  Wherefore,  as  soon  as  I  knew  the 
judgment  of  this  astronomer,  I  thought  it  expedient 
and  my  duty  with  all  speed  to  ascertain  your  good 
lordship  of  all  the  premises ;  that  in  time  your  lord- 
ship may  advertise  my  lord  his  Grace,  and  my  lord 
of  London.  It  will  be  a  gracious  deed  that  he  and  all 
his  pestiferous  works,  which  he  carrieth  about,  might 
be  taken,  to  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  opening  of  many 
privy  heresies,  and  extinction  of  the  same."  ^ 

We  might  much  desire  to  know  what  the  bishop's 
Tuesday  seusatious  wcrc  in  reading  this  letter  —  to 
Feb.  24.  know  whether  it  occurred  to  him  that  in  this 
naive  acknowledgment,,  the  Oxford  heresy  hunters 
were  themselves  confessing  to  an  act  of  heresy ;  and 
that  by  the  law  of  the  church,  which  they  were  so 
eager  to  administer,  they  were  liable  to  the  same  death 
which  they  were  so  zealous  to  secure  for  the  poor  ven- 
dors of  Testaments.  So  indeed  they  really  were. 
Consulting  the  stars  had  been  ruled  from  immemorial 
time  to  be  dealing  with  the  devil ;  the  penalty  of  it  was 
the  same  as  for  witchcraft ;  yet  here  was  a  reverend 

1  Dr.  Forman,  rector  of  All  Hallows,  who  had  himself  been  in  troubU 
tor  heterodoxy. 
<  Dr.  London  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Feb.  20. 1528:  RolU  Home  MS. 
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wardtrn  of  a  college  considering  it  his  duty  to  write 
eagerly  of  a  discovery  obtained  by  these  forbidden 
means,  to  his  own  diocesan,  begging  him  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Cardinal  of  York  and  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, that  three  of  the  highest  church  authorities  in 
England  might  become  participes  criminis^  by  acting 
on  this  diabolical  information. 

Meanwhile,  the  commissary,  not  wholly  relying  on 
the   astrologer,   but   resolving,  prudently   to  Theprind- 
make   use    of    the   more    earthly   resources  ^rS^VB 
which  were  at  his  disposal,  had  sent  in  forma-  *^p'"'«- 
tion  of  Garret's  escape  to  the  corporations  of  Dover, 
Rye,  Winchester,  Southampton,  and  Bristol,  with  de- 
scriptions of  the  person  of  the  fugitive  ;  and  this  step 
was  taken  with  so  much  expedition,  that   before  the 
end  of  the  week  no  vessel  was  allowed  to  leave  either 
of  those  harbours  without  being  strictly  searched. 

The  natural  method  proved  more  effectual  than  the 
supernatural,  though  again  with  the  assistance  of  a  sin- 
gular accident.     Garret  had  not  gone  to  London  ;  un- 
fortunately for  himself,  he  had  not  gone  to  Wales  as  he 
had  intended.     He  left  Oxford,  as  we  saw,  the  evening 
of  Saturday,  February  21st.     That  night  he  reached 
a  village  called  Corkthrop,^  where  he  lay  concealed  till 
Wednesday  ;  and  then,  not  in  the  astrologer's  orange- 
tawny  dress,  but  in  "  a  courtier's  coat  and  buttoned 
oap,"  which  he  had  by  some  means  contrived  to  pro- 
cure, he  set  out  again  on  his  forlorn  journey.   Garret  goes 
making   for    the    nearest    sea-port,    Bristol,  S^d^tottt 
where  the  police  were  looking  out  to  receive  fother-jn- 
him.     His   choice  of  Bristol  was  peculiarly  oJort*^ 
imlucky.     The  "  chapman  "  of  the  town  was  p'"^*®'- 

^  Now  Cokethorpe  Park,  three  miles  from  Stanton  Harconrt,  and  about 
twelve  from  Oxford.    The  village  has  disappeared. 
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the  step-father  of  Cole,  the  Oxford  proctor :  to  this 
person,  whose  name  was  Master  Wilkyns,  the  proctor 
had  written  a  special  letter,  in  addition  to  the  commis- 
sary's circular ;  and  the  family  connexion  acting  as  a 
spur  to  his  natural  activity,  a  coast-guard  had  been  set 
before  Garret's  arrival,  to  watch  for  him  down  the 
Avon  banks,  and  along  the  Channel  shore  for  fifteen 
miles.  All  the  Friday  night  "  the  mayor,  with  the 
aldermen,  and  twenty  of  the  council,  had  kept  privy 
watch,"  and  searched  suspicious  houses  at  Master 
Wilkyns's  instance  ;  the  whole  population  were  on  the 
alert,  and  when  the  next  aftenioon,  a  week  after  his 
escape,  the  poor  heretic,  footsore  and  weary,  dragged 
himself  into  the  town,  he  found  that  he  had  walked 
into  the  lion's  mouth. ^  He  quickly  learnt  the  danger 
to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  hurried  off  again  with 
the  best  speed  which  he  could  command ;  but  it  was  too 
late.  The  chapman,  alert  and  indefatigable,  had  heard 
that  a  stranger  had  been  seen  in  the  street ;  the  police 
were  set  upon  his  track,  and  he  was  taken  at  Bedmin- 
ster,  a  suburb  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Avon,  and 
hurried  before  a  magistrate,  where  he  at  once  acknowl- 
edged his  identity. 

With  such  happy  success  were  the  good  chapman's 
Saturday  cfforts  rewarded.  Yet  in  this  world  there  is 
Feb.  28.  j^Q  light  without  sliadow  ;  no  pleasure  with- 
out its  alloy.  In  imagination.  Master  Wilkyns  had 
Rfaster  wu-  thought  of  himsclf  conducting  the  prisoner  in 
S^h  *"  triumpn  into  the  streets  of  Oxford,  the  hero 
diTppdn?.  of  the  hour.  The  sour  formality  of  the  law 
'"®°*-  condemned  him  to  ill-merited  disappointment. 

Garret  had  been  taken  beyond  the  liberties  of  the  city; 
it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  commit  him  to  the  county 

1  Vicar  of  All  Saints,  Bristol,  to  the  Rector  of  Lincoln :  Rolb  Houae  MB 
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,  and  he  was  sent  to  Ilchester.  ^'  Master  Wiikyni 
•ed  himself  to  be  bound  to  the  said  jus-  Oamtb 
in  three  hundred  pounds  to  discharge  him  cheetw,  and 
he  said  Garret,  and  to  see  him  surely  to  London, 
ter  Proctor's  of  Oxford ;  yet  could  he  not  have  him, 
he  justice  said  that  the  order  of  the  law  would  nyi 
jrve."  ^  The  fortunate  captor  had  therefore  to  con* 
himself  with  the  consciousness  of  his  exploit,  and  the 
arable  report  of  his  conduct  which  was  sent  to  the 
aps ;  and  Garret  went  first  to  Ilchester,  and  thence 
taken  by  special  writ,  and  surrendered  to  Wolsey. 
has  unkind  had  fortune  shown  herself  to  the  chief 
linal,  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  offence  of  selling 
laments  at  Oxford,  and  therefore  hunted  down  as  a 
dog,  and  a  common  enemy  of  mankind.  He  es- 
}d  for  the  present  the  heaviest  conse-  where  b« 
ices,  for  Wolsey  persuaded  him  to  abjure.  ***-i^*^- 
;w  years  later  we  shall  again  meet  him,  when  he 
recovered  his  better  nature,  and  would  not  abjure, 
died  as  a  brave  man  should  die.  In  the  me»n 
J  we  return  to  the  university,  where  the  author- 
were  busy  trampling  out  the  remains  of  the  con- 
ration. 

Vo  days  after  his  letter  respecting  the  astrologer. 
Warden  of  New  College  wrote  again  to  Theinteed- 
Diocesan,  with  an  account  of  his  further  S^fo^^wMi- 
•eedings.     He  was  an  efficient  inquisitor,   '*°"®*'* 
the  secrets  of  the  poor  undergi'aduates  had  been 
jvelled  to  the  last  thread.    Some  of  "  the  brethren  " 
confessed  ;  all  were  in  prison ;  and  the  doctor  d©« 
1  instructions  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  them, 
mst  be  said  for  Dr.  London,  that  he  was  anxious 
they  should   be    treated   leniently.     Dalaber  de- 

lie  Vicar  of  All  Sairts  tc  the  Rector  of  Lincoln:  RolU  Home  MS. 
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scribed  him  as  a  roaring  lion,  and  he  was  a  bad  man, 
and  came  at  last  to  a  bad  end.  But  it  is  pleasant  to 
find  that  even  he,  a  mere  blustering  arrogant  official, 
was  not  wholly  without  redeeming  points  of  character , 
and  as  little  good  will  be  said  for  him  hereafter,  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  his  second  letter  may  be  placed  to 
the  credit  side  of  his  account.  The  tone  in  which  he 
wrote  was  at  least  humane,  and  must  pass  for.  more 
than  an  expression  of  natural  kindness,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  he  was  addressing  a  person  with  whom 
tenderness  for  heresy  was  a  crime. 

"  These  youths,"  he  said,  "  have  not  been  long  con- 
Doctor  Lon-    versant  with  Master  Garret,  nor  have  greatly 

don  writes  to  .i.  ii  iii 

the  Bishop  peruscd  his  misclnevous  books  :  and  long  be- 
advisinga  forc  Master  Garret  was  taken,  divers  of  them 
pardon.  wcrc  weary  of  these  works,  and  delivered 
them  to  Dalaber.  I  am  marvellous  sorry  for  the  young 
men.  If  they  be  openly  called  upon,  although  they 
appear  not  greatly  nifect,  yet  they  shall  never  avoid 
•slander,  because  mv  Lord's  Grace  did  send  for  Master 
Garret  to  be  taken.  I  suppose  his  Grace  will  know 
of  your  good  lordship  everything.  Nothing  shall  be 
hid,  I  assure  your  good  lordshi]),  an  every  one  of  them 
were  my  brother ;  and  I  do  only  make  this  moan  for 
these  youths,  for  surely  they  be  of  tlie  most  towardly 
young  men  in  Oxford  ;  and  as  far  as  I  do  yet  per- 
ceive, not  greatly  infect,  but  much  to  blame  for  jread- 
ing  any  part  of  these  works."  ^ 

Doctor  London's  intercession,  if  timid,  was  gener- 
ous ;  he  obviously  wished  to  suggest  tliat  the  matter 
should  be  hushed  up,  and  that  the  offending  parties 
should  be  dismissed  with  a  reprimand.  If  the  deci- 
«ion   had  rested   with    Wolsey,  it  is   likely  that   this 

1  Dr.  London  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln :  RoUs  Bouse  M8. 
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new  would  have  been  readily  acted  upon.  But  the 
Bishop  of  I^incoln  was  a  person  in  whom  the  spirit  of 
humanity  had  been  long  exorcised  by  the  spirit  of  an 
ecclesiastic.  He  was  staggering  along  the  last  years  of 
a  life  a2:ainst  which  his  own  register  ^  bears  dreadful 
witness,  and  he  would  not  burden  his  conscience  with 
mercy  to  heretics.  He  would  not  mar  the  Theb>hoi> 
completeness  of  his  barbarous  career.  He  punishmeut 
singled  out  three  of  the  prisoners  —  Garret,  Clark, 
and  Ferrars  ^  —  and  especially  entreated  that  they 
should  be  punished.  "  They  be  three  perilous  men,'* 
he  wrote  to  Wolsey,  "  and  have  been  the  occasion 
of  the  corruption  of  youth.  They  have  done  much 
mischief,  and  for  the  love  of  God  let  them  be  han 
died  thereafter."  ^ 

"Wolsey  had  Garret  in  his  own  keeping,  and  declined 
to  surrender  him.  Ferrars  had  been  taken  at  the  Black 
Friars,  in  London,*  and  making  his  submission,  was 
respited,  and  escaped  with  abjuration.  But  Clark  was 
at  Oxford,  in  the  bishop's  power,  and  the  wicked  old 
man  was  allowed  to  work  his  will  upon  him.  A  bill 
of  heresy  was  drawn,  which  the  prisoner  was  required 
to  sign.  He  refused,  and  must  have  been  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ,„ 
sent  to  the  stake,  had  he  not  escaped  by  dy-  p"^®*^- 
ing  prematurely  of  the  treatment  which  he  had  re- 
ceived in  prison.^     His  last  words  only  are  recorded. 

« 

1  Long  extracts  from  it  are  printed  in  Foxe,  Vol.  IV. 

8  Another  of  the  brethren,  afterwards  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  CAe  of 
the  Marian  victims. 

«  Bishop  of  Lincoln  to  Wolsey,  March  5, 1527-8:  Rolls  House  A/5.;  and 
lee  Ellis,  third  series,  Vol.  II.  p.  77. 

<  Ellis,  third  series,  Vol.  II.  p.  77. 

•  With  some  others  he  "  was  cast  into  a  prison  where  the  salt-fish  lay, 
through  the  stink  whereof  the  most  part  of  them  were  infected;  and  tb« 
laid  {/lark,  being  a  tender  young  man,  died  m  the  same  prison."  —  Foxa 
TaL  IV.  p.  616. 
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He  was  refused  the  communion,  not  perhaps  as  a  spe 
cial  act  of  cruelty,  but  because  the  laws  of  the  churcli 
would  not  allow  the  holy  thing  to  be  profaned  by  the 
touch  of  a  heretic.  When  he  was  told  that  it  would 
not  be  suffered,  he  said  "  crede  et  manducdsti  "  —  "  faith 
uis  last  ^s  ^he  communion  ;  "  and  so  passed  away  ;  a 
irord*.  very  noble   person,  so  far  as  the  suiTiving 

features  of  his  character  will  let  us  judge  ;  one  who,  if 
his  manhood  had  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  youth, 
•vould  have  taken  no  common  part  in  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

The  remaining  brethren  were  then  dispersed.  Some 
3a/aberand  were  scut  homc  to  their  friends,  —  others, 
earry  fegota  Authouy  Dalabcr  among  them,  were  placsd 
■fcreet  ou  their  trial,   and  being  terrified  at  their 

position,  recanted,  and  were  sentenced  to  do  penance. 
Ferrars  was  brought  to  Oxford  for  the  oCv'Hsion,  and 
we  discern  indistinctly  (for  the  mere  fact  is  h2  which 
survives)  a  great  fire  at  Carfax  ;  a  crowd  of  spectators, 
and  a  procession  of  students  marching  up  High-street 
with  fagots  on  their  shoulders,  the  solemn  beadles 
leading  them  with  gowns  and  maces.  The  ceremony 
was  repeated  to  which  Dr.  Barnes  had  been  submitted 
at  St.  Paul's.  They  were  taken  three  times  round  the 
fire,  throwing  in  each  first  their  fagot,  and  then  some 
one  of  the  offending  books,  in  token  that  they  repented 
and  renounced  their  errors. 

Thus  was  Oxford  purged  of  heresy.  The  state  of 
Oxford  iB  innocence  which  Dr.  London  pathetically  la- 
1  uged.  mented  ^  was  restored,  and  the  heads  of  houses 
had  peace  till  their  rest  was  broken  by  a  ruder  storm. 

In  this  single  specimen  we  may  see  a  complete  im 
Age  of  Wolsey's  persecution,  as  with  varying  detaHs  it 

1  London  to  Warham :  BolU  Bouse  MS. 
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was  caiTied  out  in  every  town  and  village  from  the 
Tweed  to  the  Land's  End.  I  dwell  on  the  stories  of 
uidividual  suffering,  not  to  colour  the  narrative,  or  to 
reawaken  feelings  of  bitterness  which  may  well  rest 
now  and  sleep  for  ever,  but  because,  through  the  years 
in  which  it  was  struggling  for  recognition,  the  history 
oS  Protestantism  is  the  history  of  its  martyrs.  The  early 
No  rival  theology,  as  I  have  said,  had  as  yet  Protcstant- 

1  1   .       1/.-  P  1  T^T      1  ism  i8  the 

shaped  itself  into  formulas.     We  have  not  to  hiatoryoiiti 

1  .  11.-  p         •         martyraani 

trace  any  slow  growing  elaboration  of  opin-  confesBors, 
ion.      Protestantism,   before   it   became  an    establish 
ment,  was  a  refusal  to  live  any  longer  in  a  lie.     It  was 
a  falling  back  upon  the  undefined  untheoretic  rules  of 
truth    and  piety  which   lay  upon    the  surface    of  the 
Bible,  and  a  determination  rather  to  die  than  to  mock 
with  unreality  any  longer  tlie  Almighty  Maker  of  the 
world.     We  do  not  look  in  the  dawning  manifestations 
of  such  a  spirit  for  subtleties  of  intellect.     Intellect,  as 
it  ever  does,  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  higher  virtues 
of  manly  honesty  and  truthfulness.    And  the   Anditseyi- 
evidences  which  were  to  effect  the  world's  endurance 

.  .         .      and  suffer- 

oonversion  were  no  cunningly  arranged  syl-  ing. 
logistic  demonstrations,  but  once    more    those   loftier 
evidences  which  lay  in  the  calm  endurance  by  heroic 
men  of  the  extremities  of  suffering,  and  which  touched, 
not  the  mind  with  conviction,  but  the  heart  with  ad 


minng  reverence. 


In  the  concluding  years  of  his  administration,  Wolsey 
was  embarrassed  with  the  divorce.  Difficulties  were 
gathering  round  him,  from  the  failure  of  his  hopes 
abroad  and  the  wreck  of  his  popularity  at  home  ;  and 
the  activity  of  the  persecution  was  something  relaxed, 
as  the  guiding  mind  of  the  great  minister  ceased  to 
have  leisure  to  attend  to  it.     The  bishops,  however, 
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continued,  each  in  his  own  diocese,  to  act  with  such 
woiaey  fella,  vigour  as  they  possessed.  Their  courts  were 
^ation^'"  unceasingly  occupied  with  vexatious  suits, 
conMnued  commenced  without  reason,  and  conducted 
biahopfl.  without  justice.  They  summoned  arbitrarily 
as  suspected  offenders  whoever  had  the  misfortune  to 
ha7e  provoked  their  disHke  ;  either  compelhng  them 
to  criminate  themselves  by  questions  on  the  intricacies 
of  theology,^  or  allowing  sentence  to  be  passed  against 
them  on  the  evidence  of  abandoned  persons,  who  would 
not  have  been  admissible  as  witnesses  before  the  sec- 
ular tribunals.^ 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  clear  percep- 
The  House  ^^^^  wliich  was  showu  by  the  House  of  Com- 
tachSwng^'  nions  of  the  injustice  with  which  the  trials  for 
proaMuTions,  hcrcsy  wcrc  conducted,  the  disregard,  shame- 
tTp^o'tect'''  less  and  flagrant,  of  the  provisions  of  the 
iS^l^iy**  statutes  under  which  the  bishops  were  en- 
hereticai.  ablcd  to  procccd,  might  have  led  them  to 
reconsider  the  equity  of  persecution  in  itself;  or,  at 
least,  to  remove  from  the  office  of  judges  persons  who 
had  shown  themselves  so  signally  unfit  to  exercise  that 
v^ffice.  It  would  have  been  indecent,  however,  if  not 
impossible,  to  transfer  to  a  civil  tribunal  the  cognizance 
of  opinion  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  as  yet 
among  the  upper  classes  of  the  laity  no  kind  of  disposi- 
tion to  be  lenient  towards  those  who  were  really  unor- 
thodox. The  desire  so  far  was  only  to  check  the  reck- 
less and  random  accusations  of  persons  whose  offence 
was  to  have  criticised,  not  the  doctrine,  but  the  moral 

1  Petition  of  the  Commons,  Vol.  I.  cap.  3. 

*  Ibid.  And,  as  we  saw  in  the  bishops*  reply,  they  considered  theil 
practice  :n  the^ie  respects  wholly  defensible.  —  See  Reply  of  the  Birhcpt, 
eap.  3. 
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conduct  of  the  church  authorities.     The  Protestautft, 
although   from  the  date  of  the  meeting  of  TheProt«. 

.  .         1  .      tauts  ratb«r 

the  parUament  and  Wolsey  s  fall  their  ulti-  lose  than 

.  \  •        1  ^  •         •      1       .1  •       •     ^^^  '**  ^* 

mate  triumph  was  certain,  gained  notiiing  in  revolution 

which  fol- 

its  immediate  consequences.     They  suffered  lowed  on  th« 

,  -  ,  ^  P     1  T   .      1  fiiUofWol- 

rather  from  the  eagerness  ot  the  political  re-  sey. 
formers  to  clear  themselves  from  complicity  with  het- 
erodoxy ;  and  the  bishops  were  even  taunted  with  the 
spiritual  dissensions  of  the    realm  as  an  evidence  of 
their  indolence  and  misconduct.^  Language  of  this  kind 
boded  ill  for  the  "  Christian  Brethren  "  ;  and  the  choice 
of  Wolsey's  successor  for  the  office  of  chancellor  soon 
confirmed  their  apprehensions :  Wolsey  had  chastised 
them  with  whips;  Sir  Thomas  More  would  girThomaa 
chastise  them  with  scor}>ions  ;  and  the  philos-  J{,a"^iior- 
opher  of  the  Utopia,  the  friend  of  Erasmus,  ^**'P' 
whose  life  was  of  blameless  beauty,  whose  genius  was 
cultivated  to  the  highest  attainable  perfection,  was  to 
prove   to  the   world  that  the  spirit  of  persecution  is 
no  peculiar  attribute  of  the  pedant,  the  bigot,  or  the 
fanatic,  but  may  coexist  with  the  fairest  graces  of  the 
human  character.     The  lives  of  remarkable  men  usu- 
ally illustrate  some  emphatic  truth.     Sir  Thomas  More 
may  be  said  to  have  lived  to  illustrate  the  necessary 
tendencies  of  Romanism  in  an  honest  mind  convinced 
of  its  truth  ;  to  show  that  the  test  of  sincerity  ^he  true 
in  a  man  who  professes  to  regard  orthodoxy  ^ty^^^    j 
as  an  essential  of  salvation,  is  not  the  readi-  ^**»<'"«- 
ness  to  endure  persecution,  but  the  courage  which  will 
venture  to  inflict  it. 

The  seals  were  delivered  to  the  new  chancellor  in 
November,  1529.  By  his  oath  on  entering  office  he 
was  bound  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  for  the  sup« 

1  Petition  of  the  Commons,  cap  3. 
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pression  of  heretics :  ^  he  was  bound,  however,  equally 
to  obey  the  conditions  under  which  the  law  allowed 
them  to  be  suppressed.  Unfortunately  for  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  judge,  he  peniiitted  the  hatred  of  "  that  kind 
of  men,"  wliicli  he  did  not  conceal  that  he  felt,^  to 
obscure  his  conscience  on  this  important  feature  of  his 
iuty,  and  tempt  liim  to  hnitate  the  worst  iniquities  ol 
the  bishops.  I  do  not  intend  in  this  place  to  relate  the 
stories  of  his  cruelties  in  Iiis  house  at  Chelsea,^  which 
he  himself  partially  denied,  and  which  at  least  we  may 
hope  were  exaggerated.  Being  obHged  to  confine  my- 
self to  specific  instances,  I  choose  ratlier  those  on  which 
the  evidence  is  not  open  to  question  ;  and  which  prove 
against  More,  not  the  zealous  execution  of  a  cruel  law, 
for  which  we  may  not  "fairly  hold  him  responsible,  but 
a  disregard,  in  the  highest  degree  censurable,  of  his 
obligations  as  a  judge. 

The  acts  under  which  heretics  were  Kable  to  punish- 
ment, were  the  15th  of  the  2d  of  Henry  IV.,  and  the 
1st  of  the  2(1  of  Henry  V. 

By  the  act  of  Henry  IV.,  the  bishops  were  bound  to 
In  cases  of  bHiig  offenders  to  trial  in  o])en  court,  within 
li'^rperiod  three  months  of  their  arrest,  if  there  were 
me^^pre-"  "^^  lawful  iin])ediment.  If  conviction  fol- 
wM^h?e^"*^  lowed,  they  might  imprison  at  their  discre- 
^onths.  ^j^j^^  Exce])t  under  these  conditions,  tliey 
were  not  at  liberty  to  imprison. 

By  the  act  of  Henry  V.,  a  heretic,  if  he  was  first 
to(Sfent8    "^^li^^t^'d    before  a  secular  judge,  was  to  be 

1  2  Hen.  V.  stat.  1. 

2  He  had  been  "  troublesome  to  heretics,"  he  said,  and  he  had  "  don*  il 
with  a  little  ambition ;  "  for  *'  he  so  hated  this  kind  of  men,  that  he  would 
be  the  sorest  enemy  that  they  could  have,  if  they  would  not  i%p«nt.'*  "^ 
Here's  Life  of  Moi'e^  p.  211. 

»  See  Foxe,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  689. 698,  705. 
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delivered  within  ten  days  Tor,  if  possible,  a  before  uw 

•i-v  ii»i  *i  •      chancellor, 

shorter  penodj  to  the  bishop,  *'  to  be  acquit  the  acciuea 
or  convict  by  a  jury  in  the  spiritual  court,  tobedeUT- 
and  to  be  dealt  with  accordingly.^  b^hopa 

The  secular  judge  might  detain  a  heretic  for  oays. 
ten  days  before  delivering  him  to  the  bishop.  Tlie  bishoj 
might  detain  him  for  three  months  before  his  trial. 
Neither  the  secular  judge  nor  the  bishop  had  power  to 
inflict  indefinite  imprisonment  at  will  while  the  trial 
was  delayed ;  nor,  if  on  the  trial  the  bishop  failed  in 
securing  a  conviction,  was  he  at  liberty  to  detain  the 
accused  person  any  longer  on  the  same  charge,  because 
the  result  was  not  satisfactory  to  himself.  These  pro- 
visions were  not  preposterously  lenient.  Sir  Thomas 
More  should  have. found  no  difficulty  in  ob-  More'scare- 

lAAflTlAAfl   \'W\ 

serving  them  himself,  and  in  securing  the  ob-  obserying 
servance  of  them  by  the  bishops,  at  least  in  visiona. 
cases  where  he  was  himself  responsible  for  the  first 
committal.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  he  forgot  that  he 
was  a  judge  in  his  eagerness  to  be  a  partisan,  and  per- 
mitted no  punctilious  legal  scniples  'to  interfere  with 
the  more  important  object  of  ensuring  punishment  to 
heretics. 

The  first  case  which  I  shall  mention  is  one  in  which 
the  Bishop  of  London  was  principally  guilty ;  not,  how- 
ever, without  More's  countenance,  and.  if  Foxe  is  to 
be  believed,  his  efficient  support. 

In  December,  1529,  the  month  succeeding  his  ap- 
pointment  as   chancellor.  More,  at   tlie   in-  case  of 
stance  of  the  Bishop  of  London,^  arrested  a   Phmps. 
citizen  of  London,  Thomas  Philips  by  name,  on  a  charge 
of  heresy. 

The  prisoner  was  surrendered  in   due  form  to  hia 

?  Hen  V.  Stat  1.  2  John  Stokeslev. 
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diocesan,  and  was  brought  to  trial  on  the  4th  of  Febru 
ary ;  a  series  of  articles  being  alleged  against  him  by 
Foxfbrd,  tlie  bishop's  vicar-general.  The  articles  were 
of  the  usual  kind.  The  ])risoner  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing used  unorthodox  expressions  on  transubstantiation, 
on  purgatory,  pilgrimages,  and  confession.  It  does  not 
appear  wliether  any  witnesses  were  produced.  The 
vicar-general  brought  his  accusations  on  the  ground  of 
general  rumour,  and  failed  to  maintain  them.  Whether 
there  were  witnesses  or  not,  neither  the  particular  of- 
fences, nor  even  the  fact  of  the  general  rumour,  could 
be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury.  Philips 
himself  encountered  each  separate  charge  with  a  spe- 
cific denial,  declaring  that  he  neitlier  was,  nor  ever 
had  been,  other  than  orthodox  ;  and  the  result  of  the 
trial  was,  that  no  conviction  could  be  obtained.  The 
prisoner  "  was  found  so  clear  from  aH  manner  of  infa- 
mous slanders  and  suspicions,  that  all  the  people  before 
the  said  bishop,  shouting  in  judgment  as  with  one  voice, 
openly  witnessed  his  good  name  and  fame,  to  the  great 
reproof  and  shahie  of  the  said  bisliop,  if  he  had  not 
been  ashamed  to  be  ashamed."  ^  The  case  had  broken 
down  ;  the  proceedings  were  over,  and  by  law  the  ac- 
cused person  was  free.  But  the  law,  except  when  it 
was  on  their  own  side,  was  of  little  importance  to  the 
church  authorities.  As  they  had  failed  to  prove 
Philips  guilty  of  heresy,  they  called  upon  him  to  con- 
fess his  guilt  by  abjuring  it ;  "  as  if,"  he  says,  "  there 
were  no  difference  between  a  nocent  and  an  innocent, 
between  a  guilty  and  a  not  guilty."  ^ 

He  refused  resolutely,  and  was  remanded  to  prison, 

1  Petition  of  Thomas  Philips  to  the  House  of  Commons:  RoUt  Bmui 
US. 
«  Ibid. 
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in  open  violation  of  the  law.  The  bishop,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Sir  Thomas  More,^  sent  for  him  from  time  to 
time,  submitting  him  to  private  examinations,  which 
again  were  illegal ;  and  urged  the  required  confession, 
in  order,  as  Philips  says,  "  to  save  the  bishop's  credit." 

The  further  they  advanced,  the  more  difficult  it  was 
to  recede ;  and  the  bishop  at  length,  irritated  at   his 
feilure,  concluded  the  process  witli  an  arbitrary  sen- 
tence of  excommunication.  From  this  sentence,  whether 
just  or  unjust,  there  was  then  no  ai)peal,  except  to  the 
pope.     The  wretched  man,  in  virtue  of  it,  was  no  longer 
under  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  was  committed  to 
the   Tower,   where   he  languished   for  three  ueisim- 
'  years,   protesting,  but  protesting  fruitlessly,  unconvict»d 
against  the  tyranny  which  had  crushed  him,  years. 
and  clamouring  for  justice  in  the  deaf  ears  of  pedants 
who  knew  not  what  justice  meant. 

If  this  had  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
the  prisoner  would  have  been  left  to  die,  as  countless 
multitudes  had  already  died,  unheard,  uncared  for,  un- 
thought  of;  the  victim  not  of  deliberate  cruelty,  but 
of  that  frightfullest  portent,  folly  armed  with  power. 
Happily  the  years  of  his  imprisonment  had  He  appeals 
been  years  of  swift  revolution.     The  House  thJu^Se*^ 
pf  Commons   had  become  a  tribunal  where  and^iS-o^ 
oppression  would  not  any  longer  cry  wholly  ^"  liberty, 
unheard  ;  Philips  appealed  to  it  for  protection,  and  re- 
covered his  liberty.^ 

1  Foxe,  Vol.  V.  pp.  29,  30. 

2  Tl  e  circumstances  are  curious.  Philips  begged  that  he  might  hav« 
the  benefit  of  the  king's  writ  of  corpus  cum  caus&,  and  be  brought  to  the 
bar  of  the  Hou^e  of  Commons,  where  the  Bishop  of  London  should  be 
lubpcenaed  to  meet  him.  [Petition  of  Thomas  Philips:  Rolls  House  MS."] 
rhe  Commons  did  TsOt  venture  on  so  strong  a  measure;  but  a  digest  of  th< 
petition  was  sent  to  the  Upper  House,  that  the  bishop  might  have  an  op* 
portnnitj'  oi  reply     The  Lords  refused  to  receive  or  considar  the  ca** 
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The  weight  of  guilt  in  this  instance  presses  essen- 
The  Bishop  tially  on  Stokesley  ;  yet  a  portion  of  the  blame 
rtpoSsuSe  Biust  be  bome  also  by  the  chancellor,  who  firs* 
de^fbut  placed  Pliilips  in  Stokesley's  hands  ;  who  took 
MvSe7"  l^art  in  the  illegal  private  examinations,  and 
censurable.  ^^,j^q  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  pris- 
oner's ultimate  fate.  If,  however,  it  be  thought  un- 
just  to  cliarge  a  good  man's  memory  with  an  offence 
in  which  his  part  was  only  secondary,  the  following  in- 
iquity was  wholly  ^iid  exclusively  his  own.  I  relate 
the  story  without  comment  in  the  address  of  the  in- 
jured person  to  More's  successor.-*^ 

"  To  the  Right  Hon,  the   Lord  Chancellor  of  JSng*' 

Owe  of  John  ^^^^  (^^'*^  ^'  ^^deley^  and  other  of  the  King^s 
Held.  Council. 

"  In  most  humble  wise  showeth  unto  your  goodness 

they  replied  that  it  was  too  "fiivolous  an  affair"  for  so  grave  an  assembly, 
and  that  they  could  not  discuss  it.  [Ixji'ds^  Journals^  Vol.  I.  p.  66.]  A 
deputation  of  the  Commons  then  waited  privately  upon  the  bishop,  and 
being  of  course  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  Philips  had  given  a  true  vi- 
sion of  what  had  passed,  they  begged  him  to  give  some  written  explana- 
tion of  his  conduct,  which  might  be  read  in  the  Commons'  House.  [Lords^ 
Journals,  Vol.  I.  p.  71]  The  request  was  reasonable,  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that,  if  explanation  had  been  possible,  the  bishop  would  not  have  fiuled  U 
offer  it;  but  he  preferred  to  shield  himself  behind  the  judgment  of  the 
Lords.  The  Lords,  he  said,  had  decided  that  the  matter  was  too  frivolous 
for  their  own  consideratidn ;  and  without  their  permission,  he  might  no< 
«et  a  precedent  of  responsibility  to  the  Commons  by  answering  their  ques- 
tions. 

This  conduct  met  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Peers.  [Liords' 
Jour  mils,  Vol.  I.  p.  71.  Omnes  proceres  tam  spirituales  quam  tempo- 
rales  una  voce  dicebant,  quod  non  consentaneum  fuit  aliquem  proce:uni 
praedictorum  alicui  in  eo  loco  responsurum.]  The  demand  for  explanatioi 
ivas  treated  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  the  bishop  was  allowed  to  remain 
silent.  But  the  time  was  passed  for  conduct  of  this  kind  to  be  allowed  to 
triumph.  If  the  bishop  could  not  or  would  not  justify  himself,  his  victim 
might  at  least  be  released  from  unjust  imprisomnent.  The  case  wai 
nferred  to  the  king  and  by  the  king  and  the  House  of  Commons  Philipi 
was  set  at  liberty. 

1  Petition  of  John  Field:  Rolls  House  MS 
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your  poor  bedeman  John  Field,  how  that  the  next  mor- 
row upon  twelfth  day,^  m  the  twenty-first  year  of  our 
sovereign  lord  the  King's  Highness,  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Knight,  then  being  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  did 
send  certain  of  his  servants,  and  caused  your  said  bede 
man,  with  certain  others,  to  be  brought  to  his  place  at 
Chelsea,  and  there  kept  him  (after  what  manner  and 
fashion  if  were  now  long  to  tell),  by  the  space  of  eigh 
teon  days ;  ^  and  then  set  him  at  liberty,  binding  him 
to  appear  before  him  again  the  eighth  day  following 
in  the  Star  Chamber,  which  was  Candlemas  eve  ;  at 
which  day  your  saijj  bedeman  appeared,  and  was  then 
Bent  to  the  Fleet,  where  he  continued  until  Palm  Sun- 
day two  years  after,  [in  violation  of  both  the  uiegaiiy  fan- 
statutes,]  kept  so  close  the  first  quarter  that  More, 
his  keeper  only  might  visit  him  ;  and  always  after 
closed  up  with  those  that  were  handled  most  straitly ; 
often  searched,  sometimes  even  at  midnight ;  besides 
snares  and  traps  laid  to  take  him  in.  Betwixt  Mich- 
aelmas and  Allhalloween  tide  next  after  his  coming  to 
prison  there  was  taken  from  your  bedeman  a  Greek  vo- 
cabulary, price  five  shillings  ;  Saint  Cyprian's  works, 
with  a  book  of  the  same  Sir  Thomas  More's  making, 
named  the  Supplication  of  Souls.  For  what  cause  it 
was  done  he  committeth  to  the  judgment  of  God,  that 
seeth  the  souls  of  all  persons.  The  said  Palm  Sunday, 
which  was  also  our  Lady's  day,  towards  night  there 
came  two  officers  of  the  Fleet,  named  George  Porter 
and  John  Butler,  and  took  your  bedeman  into  a  ward 
alone,  and  there,  after  long  searching,  found  his  purse 
hanging  at  his  girdle  ;  which  they  took,  and  shook  out 
the  money  to  the  sum  of  ten  shillings,  which  was  sent 
him  to  buy  such  necessaries  as  he  lacked,  and  delivered 

2  Ja~    1529-30  2  Illegal.    See  2  Hen.  V.  Stat.  2. 
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him  again  his  purse,  well  and  truly  keeping  the  money 
to  themselves,  as  they  said  for  their  fees ;  and  forth- 
with carried  him  from  the  Fleet  (where  he  lost  such 
poor  bedding  as  he  then  had,  and  could  never  since  get 
it),  and  delivered  him  to  the  Marshalsea,  under  our 
<^racious  sovereign's  commandment  and  Sir  Thomas 
More's.  When  the  Sunday  before  the  Rogation  week 
following,  your  bedeman  fell  sick  ;  and  the  Whitsun 
Monday  was  carried  out  on  four  men's  backs,  and  de- 
hvcred  to  his  friends  to  be  recovered  if  it  so  pleased 
God.  At  wliich  time  the  keeper  took  for  your  bede- 
man's  fees  other  ten  shilUngs,  when  four  shillings 
should  have  sufficed  if  he  had  been  dehvered  in  good 
health. 

"  Within  three  weeks  it  pleased  God  to  set  your 
bedeman  on  his  feet,  so  that  he  might  walk  abroad. 
Whereof  when  Sir  Thomas  M5re  heard  (who  went 
out  of  his  chancellorship  about  the  time  your  bedeman 
was  carried  out  of  prison),  although  he  had  neither 
word  nor  deed  which  he  could  ever  truly  lay  to  your 
bedeman's  charge,  yet  made  he  such  means  by  the 
Bishops  of  Winchester  and  London,  as  your  bedeman 
heard  say,  to  the  Hon.  Lord  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
that  he  gave  new  commandment  to  the  keeper  of  the 
Marshalsea  to  attach  again  your  said  bedeman  ;  which 
thing  was  speedily  done  the  Sunday  three  week**  after 
his  deliverance.  And  so  he  continued  in  prison  again 
until  Saint  Lawrence  tide  following ;  at  which  time 
money  was  given  to  the  keeper,  and  some  things  he 
took  which  were  not  given,  and  then  was  your  bede- 
man re-delivered  through  the  king's  goodness,  under 
sureties  bound  in  a  certain  sum,  that  he  should  appear 
the  first  day  of  the  next  term  following,  and  then  day 
by  day  until  his  dismission.     And  so  hath  your  bede- 
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man  been  at  liberty  now  twelve  months  waiting  daily 
from  tei*m  to  term,  and  nothing  laid  to  his  charge  aa 
before. 

"  Wherefore,  the  premises  tenderly  considered,  and 
also  your  said  bedeman's  great  poverty,  he  most  hum- 
bly beseecheth  your  goodness  that  he  may  now  be 
dearly  discharged ;  and  if  books,  money,  or  other 
things  seem  to  be  taken  or  kept  from  him  otherwise 
than  justice  would,  eftsoons  he  beseecheth  you  that  ye 
will  command  it  to  be  restored. 

"  As  for  his  long  imprisonment,  with  other  griefs 
thereto  appertaining,  he  looketh  not  to  have  recom- 
pense of  man  ;  but  committeth  his  whole  cause  to  God. 
to  whom  your  bedeman  shall  daily  pray,  according  as 
he  is  bound,  that  ye  may  so  order  and  govern  the  realm 
that  it  maybe  to  the  honour  of  God  and  your  heavenly 
and  everlasting  reward." 

I  do  not  find  the  result  of  this  petition,  but  as  it  ap- 
peared that  Henry  had  interested  himself  in  the  story, 
it  is  likely  to  have  been  successful.  We  can  form  but 
an  imperfect  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  for 
we  have  only  the  sufferer's  ex  parte  complaint,  and 
More  might  probably  have  been  able  to  make  some 
counter-statement.  But  the  illegal  imprisonment  can- 
not be  explained  away,  and  cannot  be  palliated  ;  and 
when  a  judge  permits  himself  to  commit  an  act  of  ar- 
bitrary tyranny,  we  argue  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known, and  refuse  reasonably  to  give  him  credit  for 
equity  where  he  was  so  little  careful  of  law. 

Yet  a  few  years  of  misery  in  a  prison  was  but  an 
insifi:nifi^ant  Tiiisfortune  when  compared  with  the  fate 
under  which  so  many  other  poor  men  were  at  this 
time  overwhelmed.  Under  Wolsey's  chancellorship 
the  stake  had  been  comparatively  idle ;   he  possessed 
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a  remarkable  power  of  making  recantation  easy ;  and 
oontrMtbe-  there  is,  I  believe,  no  instance  in  which  an 
•TjMtnd^^^  accused  heretic  was  brought  under  his  im- 
te^tmen*?of  ^lediatc  cognizance,  where  he  failed  to  ar- 
heretics.  range  some  terms  by  which  submission  was 
ma^Je  possible.  With  Wolsey  heresy  was  an  error  — 
The  Smith-  with  Morc  it  was  a  crime.  Soon  after  the 
commence,  scals  changed  hands  the  Smithfield  fires  I'e- 
commenced ;  and,  the  chancellor  acting  in  concert 
with  them,  the  bishops  resolved  to  obliterate,  in  these 
edifying  spectacles,  the  recollection  of  their  general 
infirmities.  The  crime  of  the  offenders  varied,  — 
sometimes  it  was  a  denial  of  the  corporal  presence, 
more  often  it  was  a  reflection  too  loud  to  be  endured 
on  the  character  and  habits  of  the  clergy ;  but  what- 
ever it  was,  the  alternative  lay  only  between  abjura- 
tion humiliating  as  ingenuity  could  make  it,  or  a  dread- 
ful death.  The  hearts  of  many  failed  them  in  the  trial, 
and  of  all  the  confessors  those  perhaps  do  not  deserve 
the  least  compassion  whose  weakness  betrayed  them, 
who  sank  and  died  broken-hearted.  Of  these  silent 
sufferers  history  knows  nothing.  A  few,  unable  to 
endure  the  misery  of  having,  as  they  supposed,  denied 
their  Saviour,  returned  to  the  danger  from  which  they 
had  fled,  and  washed  out  their  fall  in  martyrdom.  Lat- 
Tioubiesof  inier  has  told  us  the  story  of  his  friend  Bilney 
Biiney.  — jj^j^  Bilney,  or  Saint  Bilney,^  as  he  calls 
him,  his  companion  at  Cambridge,  to  whom  he  owed 
his  own  conversion.  Bilney,  after  escaping  through 
Wolsey's  hands  in  1527,  was  again  cited  in  1529  be- 
fore the  Bishop  of  London.  Three  times  he  refused 
to  recant.     He  was  offered  a  fourth  and  last  chance. 

^  Seventh  Sennon  before  King  Edward.    First  Sermon  before  the  Dadir 
KM  of  Suffolk. 
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The  temptation  was  too  strong,  and  he  fell.  For  two 
years  he  was  hopelessly  miserable ;  at  length  his 
braver  nature  prevailed.  There  was  no  pardon  for  a 
relapsed  heretic,  and  if  he  was  again  in  the  bishop's 
hands  he  knew  well  the  fate  which  awaited  him. 

He  told  his  friends,  in  language  touchingly  signifi 
cant,  that  "  he  would  go  up  to  Jerusalem  "  :  He  "goes  up 
and  began  to  preach  in  the  fields.  The  jour-  iem/' 
ney  which  he  had  undertaken  was  not  to  be  a  long  one. 
He  was  heard  to  say  in  a  sermon,  that  of  liis  personal 
knowledore  certain  thincis  which  had  been  ottered  in 
pilgrimage  had  been  given  to  abandoned  women.  The 
priests,  he  affirmed,  "  take  away  the  offerings,  and 
hang  them  about  their  women's  necks  ;  and  after  tliat 
they  take  them  off  the  women,  if  they  please  them  not, 
and  hang  them  again  upon  the  images."  ^  Tliis  was 
Bilney's  heresy,  or  formed  the  ground  of  his  arrest , 
he  was  orthodox  on  the  mass,  and  also  on  the  power  of 
the  keys ;  but  the  secrets  of  the  sacred  order  were  not 
to  be  betrayed  with  impunity.  He  was  seized,  and 
hurried  before  the  Bishop  of  Norwich ;  and  being 
found  heterodox  on  the  papacy  and  the  mediation  of 
the  saints,  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  he  was  sent  to 
the  stake. 

Another  instance  of  recovered  courage,  and  of  mar 
tyrdom  consequent  upon  it,  is  that  of  James  jamesBain 
Bainham,  a  barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple.  ^^*' 
This  story  is  noticeable  from  a  very  curious  ciicum 
stance  connected  with  it. 

Bainham  had  challenged  suspicion  by  marrying  the 
widow  of  Simon  Fish,  the  author  of  the  famous  Beg- 
gars^ Petition^  who  had  died  in  1528  ;  and,  soon  after 
his  marriage,  was  challenged  to  give  an  account  of  his 

1  Foxe,  Vol.  IV.  p.  649. 
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fisuth.  He  was  charged  with  denying  transubstantia- 
tion,  with  questioning  the  vahie  of  the  confessional, 
anrl  the  power  of  the  keys  ;  and  the  absence  of  author- 
itative Protestant  dogma  had  left  his  mind  free  to  ex- 
The  latif-u-     pand  to  a  yet  larger  belief.     He  had  ventured 

diuariMi  *■  i  • /»        m      i  t  o 

martyr.  to  asscrt,  that  "  it  a  lurk,  a  Jew,  or  a  bara- 
cen  do  trust  in  God  and  keep  his  law,  he  is  a  good 
Ghiistian  man,"  ^ — a  conception  of  Christianity,  a 
conception  of  Protestantism,  which  we  but  feebly  dare 
to  whisper  even  at  the  present  day.  The  proceedings 
against  him  commenced  with  a  demand  that  he  should 
give  up  his  books,  and  also  the  names  of  other  bar- 
risters with  wliom  he  was  suspected  to  have  held  inter- 
course. He  refused ;  and  in  consequence  his  wife  was 
imprisoned,  and  he  himself  was  racked  in  the  Tower 
by  order  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Enfeebled  by  suffer- 
ing, he  was  then  brought  before  Stokesley,  and  terri- 
fied by  the  cold  merciless  eyes  of  his  judge,  he  gave 
way,  not  about  his  friejids,  but  about  himself:  he  ab- 
On  his  first  jurcd,  and  was  dismissed  heartbroken.  This 
cants.  was  on   the    seventeenth  of  February.     He 

was  only  able  to  endure  his  wretchedness  for  a  month. 
A.t  the  end  of  it,  he  appeared  at  a  secret  meeting 
of  the  Christian  Brothers,  in  "  a  warehouse  in  Bow 
Lane,"  w^here  he  asked  forgiveness  of  God  and  all 
the  world  for  what  he  had  done ;  and  then  went  out 
to  take  again  upon  his  shoulders  the  heavy  burden  of 
the  cross. 

The  following  Sunday,  at  the  church  of  St.  Augus- 
a«  recovers  ^^^^t  he  rosc  in  his  seat  with  the  fatal  English 
Dh  ioara«e,  Xestamcut  in  his  hand,  and  "  declared  openly, 
before  all  the  people,  with  weeping  tears,  that  he  had 
denied  God,"   praying   them  all  to  forgive  him,  and 

^  Articles  agi'iist  James  Bainhtni:  Foxe,  Vol.  IV.  p  703. 
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beware  of  his  weakness. ;  "  for  if  I  should  not  return 
to  the  truth,"  he  said,  "  this  Word  of  God  would  damn 
me,  body  and  soul,  at  the  day  of  judgment."  And  then 
he  prayed  "  everybody  rather  to  die  than  to  do  as  he 
did,  for  he  would  not  feel  such  a  hell  again  as  he  did 
feel  for  all  the  world's  good."  ^ 

Of  course  but  one  event  was  to  be  looked  for  ;  he 
knew  it,  and  himself  wrote  to  the  bishop,  tell-  ^^d  is  ar- 
ing  him  what  he  had  done.     No  mercy  was  '«»^»8ata. 
possible  :  he  looked  for  none,  and  he  found  none. 

Yet  perhaps  he  found  what  the  wise  authorities 
thought  to  be  some  act  of  mercy.  They  The  mercy 
could  not  grant  him  pardon  in  this  world  chirchau- 
upon  any  terms ;  but  they  would  not  kill  him  '^^"^es. 
till  they  had  made  an  effort  for  liis  soul.  He  was 
taken  to  the  Bishop  of  London's  coal-cellar  at  Fulham, 
the  favourite  episcopal  penance-chamber,  where  he  was 
ironed  and  put  in  the  stocks ;  and  there  was  left  for 
many  days,  in  the  chill  March  weather,  to  bethink 
himself.  This  failing  to  work  conviction,  he  was  car- 
ried to  Sir  Thomas  More's  house  at  Chelsea,  where 
for  two  nights  he  was  chained  to  a  post  and  whipped  ,* 
thence,  again,  he  was  taken  back  to  Fulham  for 
another  week  of  torture ;  and  finally  to  tlie  Tower, 
for  a  further  fortnight,  again  with  ineffectual  whip- 
pings. 

The  demands  of  charity  were  thus  satisfied.  The 
pious  bishop  and  the  learned  chancellor  had  exhausted 
their  means  of  conversion  ;  they  had  discharged  their 
consciences  ;  and  the  law  was  allowed  to  take  its  course. 
The  prisoner  was  brought  to  trial  on  the  20th  of  April, 
as  a  relapsed  heretic.  Sentence  followed ;  ne  w  buwi. 
*  and   on   the   last  of  the   month  the  drama    1532. 

1  Foxe,  Vol.  IV.  p.  702. 
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closed  in  the  usual  manner  at  Smitbfield.  Before  the 
fire  was  lighted  Bainham  made  a  ferewell  address  tc 
the  people,  laying  his  death  expressly  to  More,  whom 
he  called  his  accuser  and  his  judge.^ 

It  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  learn  the  feelings 
The  feelings  ^'^^^  wliich  these  dreadful  scenes  were  wit- 
Seae^^^  uessed  by  the  people.  There  are  stories  which 
SHn(M^dl)y  sli^w  that,  lu  some  instances,  familiarity  bad 
the  people,  produced  the  usual  effect ;  that  the  martyr- 
dom of  saints  was  at  times  of  no  more  moment  to  an 
English  crowd  than  the  execution  of  ordinary  felons,  — 
that  it  was  a  mere  spectacle  to  the  idle,  the  hardened, 
and  the  curious.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that 
the  behaviour  of  the  sufferers  was  the  argument  wliich 
at  last  converted  the  nation  ;  and  an  effect  which  in  the 
end  was  so  powerful  with  the  multitude  must  have 
been  visible  long  before  in  the  braver  and  better  na- 
tures. The  increasing  number  of  prosecutions  in  Lon- 
don shows,  also,  that  the  leaven  was  spreading.  There 
were  five  executions  in  Smithfield  between  1529  and 
1533,  besides  those  in  the  provinces.  The  prisons 
were  crowded  with  offenders  who  had  abjured  and 
were  undergoing  sentence ;  and  the  list  of  those  who 
were  "  troubled  "  in  various  ways  is  so  extensive,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  sympathy  which,  in  London  at 
least,  must  have  been  felt  by  many,  very  many,  of  the 
spectators  of  the  martyrs'  deaths.  We  are  left,  in  this 
important  point,  mainly  to  conjecture  ;  and  if  we  were 
better  furnished  with  evidence,  the  language  of  ordinary 
narrative  would  fail  to  convey  any  real  notion  of  per- 
plexed and  various  emotions.  We  have  glimpses,  how- 
ever, into  the  inner  world  of  men,  here  and  there  of 
strange  interest ;  and  we  must  regret  that  they  are 
few 

1  Foxe,  Vol.  TV  p.  705. 
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A  poor  boy  at  Cambridge,  John  Randall,  of  Christ's 

College,  a  relation  of  Foxe  the  martyrologist,  suiddeof* 
,  ,  .         ,.  .         boy  at  Cam- 

destroyed  himself  in  these  years  in  religious  bridge. 

desperation  ;  he  was  found  in  his  study  hanging  by  his 
girdle,  before  an  open  Bible,  with  his  dead  arm  and 
finger  stretched  pitifully  towards  a  passage  on  predes 
tiaUion.^ 

A  story  even  more  remarkable  is  connected  vitl* 
Bainham^s  execution.  Among  the  lay  offi-  pavier,  the 
cials  present  at  the  stake,  was  "  one  Pavier,"  ofTSndon, 
town  clerk  of  London.  This  Pavier  was  a  himself,  ^' 
Catholic  fanatic,  and  as  the  flames  were  about  cScu  ™°^ 
to  be  kindled  he  burst  out  into  violent  and 
abusive  language.  The  fire  blazed  up,  and  the  dying 
sufferer,  as  the  red  flickering  tongues  licked  the  flesh 
from  off  his  bones,  turned  to  him  and  said,  "  May  God 
forgive  thee,  and  shew  more  mercy  than  thou,  angry 
re  viler,  she  west  to  me."  The  scene  was  soon  over  ;  the 
town  clerk  went  home.  A  week  after,  one  morning 
when  his  wife  had  gone  to  mass,  he  sent  all  his  servants 
out  of  his  house  on  one  pretext  or  another,  a  single  girl 
only  being  left,  and  he  withdrew  to  a  garret  at  the  top 
of  the  house,  which  he  used  as  an  oratory.  A  large 
crucifix  was  on  the  wall,  and  the  girl  having  some  ques- 
tion to  ask,  went  to  the  room,  and  found  him  standing 
before  it  "  bitterly  weeping."  He  told  her  to  take  his 
sword,  which  was  rusty,  and  clean  it.  She  went  away 
and  left  him ;  when  she  returned,  a  little  time  after,  he 
was  hanging  from  a  beam,  dead.  He  was  a  singular 
jierson.  Edward  Hall,  the  historian,  knew  him,  and 
bad  heard  him  say,  that  "  if  the  king  put  forth  the 
New  Testament  in  English,  he  would  not  live  to  bear 
f  ^     And  yet  he  could  not  bear  to  see  a  heretic  die. 

1  Foxe,  Vol.  IV.  p.  694. 

«  Hall,  p.  806 ;  and  see  Foxe,  Vol.  IV.  p.  705. 
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What  was  it  ?  Had  the  meaning  of  that  awful  figure 
hanging  on  the  torturing  cross  suddenly  luvealed  it- 
self? Had  some  inner  voice  asked  him  whether,  in 
the  prayer  for  his  persecutors  with  which  Christ  had 
parted  out  of  Jife,  there  might  be  some  affinity  with 
words  which  had  lately  sounded  in  his  own  ears? 
God,  into  whose  hands  he  threw  himself,  self-condemned 
in  his  wretchedness,  only  knows  the  agony  of  that  hour. 
Let  the  secret  rest  where  it  hes,  and  let  us  be  thaiikiul 
for  o  irselves  that  we  live  in  a  changed  world. 

Thus,  however,  the  struggle  went  forward ;  a  for- 
lorn hope  of  saints  led  the  way  up  the  breach,  and 
paved  with  their  bodies  a  broad  road  into  the  new  era ; 
and  the  nation  the  meanwhile  was  unconsciously  waiting 
till  the  works  of  the  enemy  were  won,  and  they  could 
The  two  walk  safely  in  and  take  possession.  While 
martyrs.  mcu  like  Bilucy  and  Bainham  were  teaching 
with  words  and  writings,  there  were  stout  English 
hearts  labouring  also  on  the  practical  side  of  the  same 
conflict,  instilling  the  same  lessons,  and  meeting  for 
themselves  the  same  consequences.  Speculative  su- 
perstition was  to  be  met  with  speculative  denial. 
Practical  idolatry  required  a  rougher  method  of  disen- 
chantment. 

Every  monastery,  every  parish  church,  had  in  those 
The  worship    days  its  Special  relics,  its  special  images,  its 

©f  relics,  in  .,,,  i»  /» 

itn  origin       special  sometlnng,  to  attract  the  mterest  or 

and  in  its  ,  -  _,.  ^  /»  i  • 

abuse.  the  peoplc.      Ine  reverence  tor  the  remams 

of  noble  and  pious  men,  the  dresses  which  they  had 
worn,  or  the  bodies  in  which  their  spirits  had  lived, 
was  in  itself  a  natural  and  pious  emotion ;  but  it  had 
been  petrified  into  a  dogma ;  and  like  everj^-  other  im- 
aginative feeling  which  is  submitted  to  that  bad  process, 
it  had  become  a  falsehood,  a  mere  superstition,  a  sub' 
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stitute  for  piety,  not  a  stimulus  to  it,  and  a  perpetual 
occasion  of  fraud.  The  people  brought  offerings  to  the 
shrines  where  it  was  supposed  that  the  relics  were  of 
greatest  potency.  The  clergy,  to  secure  the  offerings, 
invented  the  relics,  and  invented  the  stories  of  the 
wonders  which  had  been  worked  by  them.  The  great- 
est exposure  of  these  things  took  place  at  the  visitatinn 
of  the  religious  houses.  In  the  meantime.  Bishop 
Bishop  Shaxton's  unsavoury  inventory  of  inventory 
what  passed  under  the  name  of  relics  in  the  diocese  of 
Salisbury,  will  furnish  an  adequate  notion  of  these  ob- 
jects of  popular  veneration.  There  "be  set  forth  and 
commended  unto  the  ignorant  people,"  he  said,  "  as  I 
myself  of  certain  which  be  already  come  to  my  hands, 
have  perfect  knowledge,  stinking  boots,  mucky  combes, 
ragged  rochettes,  rotten  girdles,  pyl'd  purses,  great  bul- 
locks' horns,  locks  of  hair,  and  filthy  rags,  gobbetts  of 
wood,  under  the  name  of  parcels  of  the  holy  cross, 
and  such  pelfry  beyond  estimation."  ^  Besides  mat- 
ters of  this  kind,  there  were  images  of  the  Virgin  or 
of  the  Saints  ;  above  all,  roods  or  crucifixes,  of  especial 
potency,  the  virtues  of  which  had  begun  to  Thewonter- 

■■  •  .  .  ^  working 

grow  uncertain,  however,  to  sceptical  Protes-  roods. 
tants  ;  and  from  doubt  to  denial,  and  from  denial  to 
passionate  hatred,  there  were  but  a  few  brief  steps. 
The    most  famous  of  the  roods  was  that  of  Th«rooi>f 
Boxley  ii^  Kent,  which  used   to   smile  and  ^'^«^- 
bow,  or  frown  and  shake  its  head,  as  its  worsiiippera 
were  generous  or  closehanded.     The  fortunes  and  mis- 
fortunes of  this  image  I  shall  by  and  bye  have  to  relate* 
There  was  another,  however,  at  Dovercourt,   The  rood  of 
in  Suffolk,  of  scarcely  inferior   fame.     This  ^^®"^°'*^ 

*  Instruct) >n8  giyen  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury:  Burnet's  CoUeckuut^ 
^493. 
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image  was  of  such  power  that  the  door  of  the  church 
in  which  it  stood  was  open  at  all  hours  to  all  comers, 
and  no  human  hand  could  close  it  Dovercourt  there- 
fore became  a  place  of  great  and  lucrative  pilgrimage, 
much  resorted  to  by  the  neighbours  on  all  occasions  of 
difficulty. 

Not  it  happened  that  within  the  circuit  of  a  few 
itB  powers  miles  there  lived  four  young  men,  to  whom 
mTtted^o  ^^  virtues  of  the  rood  had  become  greatly 
trial,  questionable.     If  it  could  work  miracles,  it 

laust  be  capable,  so  they  thought,  of  protecting  its  own 
substance;  and  tliey  agreed  to  apply  a  practical  test 
which  would  determine  the  extent  of  its  abilities.  Ac- 
cordingly (about  the  time  of  Bainham's  first  imprison- 
ment), Robert  King  of  Dedham,  Robert  Debenham  of 
Eastbergholt,  Nicholas  Marsh  of  Dedham,  and  Robert 
Gardiner  of  Dedham,  "  their  consciences  being  bur- 
dened to  see  the  honour  of  Almi^htv  God  so  bias- 
phemed  by  such  an  idol,"  started  off  "  on  a  wondrous 
goodly  night"  in  February,  with  hard  frost  and  a  clear 
full  moon,  ten  miles  across  the  wolds,  to  the  church. 

The  door  was  open  as  the  legend  declared  ;  but 
And  are  nothing  dauutcd,  they  entered  bravely,  and 
J^ua?rthe  lifting  down  the  "  idof  "  from  its  shrine,  with 
emergency,     j^g   ^^^^   ^^^  shocs,  and  the  storc  of  tapcrs 

whicli  were  kept  for  the  services,  they  carried  it  on 
their  shoulders  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  g(:he  place 
where  it  had  stood,  "  widiout  any  resistance  of  the  said 
idol."  There  setting  it  on  the  ground,  they  struck  a 
light,  fastened  the  tapers  to  the  body,  and  with  the 
rheroodig  ^^^^^  ^^  them,  sacrilegiously  burnt  the  image 
burnt.  down  to  a  heap  of  ashes  ;  the  old  dry  wood 

"  blazing  so  brimly,"  that  it  lighted  them  a  full  mile 
of  their  way  home.^ 

1  From  a  TiCtter  of  Kohovt  rinr'Unor:  F«>xo.  Vol.  TV.  n.  70fi. 
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For  this  night's  performance,  which,  if  the  deril  in 
the  father  of  lies,  was  a  stroke  of  honest  work  against 
him  and  his  family,  the  world  rewarded  these  men  after 
the  usual  fashion.     One  of  them,  Robert  Gardiner,  es- 
caped the  search  which  was  made,  and  disappeared  till 
better    times  ;    the    remaining    three    were  Execution 
swinging  in  chains  six  months  later  on  the   the^^Ii)^ 
scene  of  their  exploit.     Their  fate  was  per-  *™*°"- 
haps  inevitable.    Men  who  dare  to  be  the  first  in  great 
movements  are  ever  self-immolated  victims.      But  I 
suppose  that  it  was  better  for  them  to  be  bleaching  on 
their  gibbets,  than  crawling  at  the  feet  of  a  wooden 
rood,  and  believing  it  to  be  God. 

These  were  the  first  Paladins  of  the  Reformation  , 
the   knights  who  slew  the  dragons  and  the  TheProtM- 
enchanters,  and  made  the  earth  habitable  for  dins. 
common  flesh  and  blood.     They  were   rarely,  as  we 
have  said,  men  of  great  ability,  still  more  rarely  men 
of  "  wealth  and  station "  ;    but  men    rather  of  clear 
senses  and  honest  hearts.     Tyndal  was  a  remarkable 
person,  and  so  Clark  and  Frith  promised  to  become  : 
but  the  two  last  were  cut  off  before  they  had  found 
scope    to   show    themselves ;    and    Tyndal    remaining 
abroad,  lay  outside  the>  battle  which  was  being  fought 
in  England,  doing  noble  work,  indeed,  and  ending  as 
the  rest  ended,  with  earning  a  martyr's  crown  ;  but 
taking  no  part  in  the  actual  struggle  except  with  his 
pen.     As  yet  but  two  men  of  the  highest  The  two 
oi'der  of  power  were  on  the  side  of  Protes-  on  the  side 
fcantism  —  Latimer  and  Cromwell.     Of  them  mation. 
we  have  already  said  something  ;  but  the  time  was  now 
fiwt  coming  when  they  were  to  step  forward,  pressed 
by  circumstances  which  could  no  longer  dispense  with 

vol-  n  7 
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them,  into  scenes  of  far  wider  activity ;  and  the  preseni 
seems  a  fitting  occasion  to  give  some  closer  account  of 
their  history.  When  the  breach  with  the  pope  was 
made  irreparable,  and  the  papal  party  at  home  had 
assumed  an  attitude  of  suspended  insurrection,  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Protestants  entered  into  a  new  phase. 
The  persecution  ceased  ;  and  those  who  but  lately  wei*€ 
carrying  fagots  in  the  streets,  or  hiding  for  their  lives, 
Theap-  passcd  at  once  by  a  sudden  alternation  into 
JJJJ[^jJj°*  the  sunshine  of  political  favour.  The  sum- 
!Sich*TO**  mer  was  but  a  brief  one,  followed  soon  by 
made  of  It.  returning  winter  ;  but  Cromw^ell  and  Latimer 
had  together  caught  the  moment  as  it  went  by  ;  and 
before  it  was  over,  a  work  had  been  done  in  England 
which,  when  it  was  accomplished  once,  was  accom- 
plished for  ever.  The  conservative  party  recovered 
their  power,  and  abused  it  as  before  ;  but  the  chains  of 
the  nation  were  bi'oken,  and  no  craft  of  kings  or  priests 
or  statesmen  could  weld  the  mamc  links  acjain. 

It  is  a  pity  that  of  two  persons  to  whom  England 
owes  so  deep  a  debt,  we  can  piece  together  such  scanty 
biographies.  I  must  attempt,  however,  to  give  some 
outline  of  the  little  which  is  known. 

The  father  of  Latimer  was  a  solid  English  yeoman, 
ThefamUy  of  Tlmrcastou,  iu  Leicestershire.  "He  had 
Latimer.        no  lands  of  liis  own,"  but  he  rented  a  farm 

His  father  a  „„  iii  i-  i*ii 

Leicester-       "  of  tour  pouucls  by  the  year,     on  which  "  h€ 

■hireyeo-  mi     i  i  \  \     m*  ^  v 

man.  tilled  SO  uiuch  as  kept  halt  a  dozen  men  •  ' 

"  he  had  walk  for  a  hundred  sheep,  and  meadow 
ground  for  thirty  cows."  ^  The  world  prospered  with 
him  ;  he  '^^as  able  to  save  money  for  his  son's  educa-. 
tion  and  his  daughters'  portions ;  but  he  was  free- 
handed and  hospitable ;    lie  kept  open   house  for  hii 

1  Latimer's  SermonSj  p.  101. 
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poor  neigliboui's ;  and  he  was  a  good  citizen,  too,  foi 
"  he  did  find  the  king  a  harness  with  himself  and  hif 
horse,"  ready  to  do  battle  for  his  country,  if  (»ocasioii 
called.  His  family  were  brought  up  "in  godliness  and 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  "  and  in  all  points  the  old  Lati- 
mer seems  to  have  been  a  worthy,  sound,  upright  man, 
of  the  true  English  mettle. 

There  were  several  children  J  The  Reformer  ^^'as 
bom  about  1490,  some  five  years  after  the  The  R«f<iim- 
usurper  Richard  had  been  killed  at  Bos-  about  1400, 
worth.  Bosworth  being  no  great  distance  from  Thur- 
caston,  Latimer  the  father  is  likely  to  have  been  ])re8- 
ent  in  the  battle,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  —  the  right 
side  m  those  times  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  choose,  — 
but  he  became  a  good  servant  of  the  new  government, 
—  and  the  little  Hugh,  when  a  boy  of  seven  years  old, 
helped  to  buckle  ^  on  his  armour  for  him,  "  when  he 
went  to  Blackheath  field."  ^  Being  a  sol-  Andbrowgh* 
dier  himself,  the  old  gentleman  was  careful  farmhouse 
to  give  his  sons,  whatever  else  he  gave  them,  English  boy. 
a  sound  soldier's  training.  "  He  was  diligent,"  says 
Latimer,  "  to  teach  me  to  shoot  with  the  bow :  he 
taught  me  how  to  draw,  how  to  lay  my  body  in  the 
bow  —  not  to  draw  with  strength  of  arm,  as  other  na- 
tions do,  but  with  the  strength  of  the  body.  I  had  my 
bows  bought  me  according  to  my  age  and  strength  ;  as 
I  increased  in  these,  my  bows  were  made  bigger  and 
bigger."  *  Under  this  education,  and  in  the  whole- 
some atmosphere  of  the  farmhouse,  the  boy  prospered 
well ;  and  by  and  bye,  showing  signs  of  promise,  he 

1  Latimer  speaks  of  sons  and  daughters.  —  Sermons j  p.  101. 
«  Ibid. 

*  Where  the  Cornish  rebels  came  to  an  end  in  1497.  —  Bacon*B  Eutor^ 
ftEtmry  the  Seventh, 

*  L«tiiner*a  Sermons,  p.  197 
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was  sent  to  school.  When  he  was  fourteen,  the  prom* 
He  goes  to  ^^cs  SO  far  having  been  fiilfilled,  his  &ther 
Cambridge,     transferred  him  to  Cambridge.^ 

He  was  soon  known  at  the  university  as  a  sober, 
Is  elected*  hard-workiug  student.  At  nineteen,  he  was 
ci^nlii,  elected  fellow  of  Clare  Hall ;  at  twenty,  he  took 
J'J^^J'™'^  his  degree,  and  became  a  student  in  divinity, 
student.  when  he  accepted  quietly,  like  a  sensible  man, 
the  doctrines  which  he  had  been  brought  up  to  believe. 
At  the  time  when  Henry  VIII.  was  writing  against 
Luther,  Latimer  was  fleshing  his  maiden  sword  in  an 
Converted  attack  upou  Melancthou ;  ^  and  he  remained, 
shadow  of      he  Said,  till  he  was  thirty,  "  m  darkness  and 

death  "  by 

Biiney.  the  shadow  of  death."  About  this  time  he 
became  acquainted  with  Biiney,  whom  he  calls  "  the 
instrument  whereby  God  called  him  to  knowledge." 
In  Biiney,  doubtless,  he  found  a  sound  instructor; 
Sources  of  ^^^  ^  carcful  reader  of  his  sermons  will  see 
kSowiSge,  traces  of  a  teaching  for  which  he  was  inr 
SiS^M^^  debted  to  no  human  master.  His  deepest 
mons.  knowledge  was  that  which  stole  upon  him  un- 

1  On  which  occasion,  old  relations  perhaps  shook  their  heads,  and  made 
objection  to  the  expense.  Some  such  feeling  is  indicated  in  the  following 
(glimpse  behind  the  veil  of  Latimer's  private  history :  — 

"  I  was  once  called  to  one  of  my  kinsfolk,"  he  says  ("  it  was  at  that  time 
when  I  had  taken  my  degree  at  Cambridge);  I  was  called,  I  say,  to  one  of 
my  kinsfolk  which  was  very  sick,  and  died  immediately  after  my  coming. 
Now,  there  was  an  old  cousin  of  mine,  which,  after  the  man  was  dead, 
gave  me  a  wax  candle  in  my  hand,  and  commanded  me  to  make  certain 
crosses  over  him  that  was  dead ;  for  she  thought  the  devil  should  run  away 
by  and  bye.  Now,  I  took  the  candle,  but  I  could  not  cross  him  as  she 
would  have  nr.j  to  do;  for  I  had  never  seen  it  before.  She,  perceiving  I 
•could  not  do  it,  with  great  anger  took  the  candle  out  of  my  hand,  saying, 
It  is  pity  that  thy  father  spendeth  so  much  money  upon  thee ;  *  and  so 
the  took  the  candle,  and  crossed  and  blessed  him;  so  that  he  Tras  sora 
enough.''  —  Latimer's  Sermons^  p.  499. 

2^1  was  as  obstinate  a  papist  as  any  was  in  England,  insomnch  that, 
when  I  should  be  made  Bachelor  of  Divmity,  my  whole  oration  went 
■gainst  Phil  p  Melancthon  and  his  opinions.^'  —  Latimer's  8ermon$y  p.  884. 
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consciously  through  the  experience  of  Hfeunti  tlie  world. 
His  words  are  like  the  clear  impression  of  a'sixalj  the 
account  and  the  result  of  observations,  taken  fiFs't*h^nd, 
on  the  condition  of  the  English  men  and  women  tSf  his 
time,  in  all  ranks  and  classes,  from  tlie  palace  to  the' 
prison.  He  shows  large  acquaintance  with  books*;  y\ 
with  the  Bible,  most  of  all ;  with  patristic  divinity  and 
school  divinity ;  and  history,  sacred  and  profane :  but 
if  this  had  been  all,  he  would  not  have  been  the  Lati- 
mer of  the  Reformation,  and  the  Church  of  England 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  here  to-day.  Like  the 
physician,  to  whom  a  year  of  practical  experience  in  a 
hospital  teaches  more  than  a  life  of  closet  study,  Lati- 
mer learnt  the  mental  disorders  of  his  age  in  the  age 
itself;  and  the  secret  of  that  art  no  other  man,  how- 
ever good,  however  wise,  could  have  taught  him.  He 
was  not  an  echo,  but  a  voice  ;  and  he  drew  his 
thoughts  fresh  from  the  fountain  —  from  the  facts  of 
the  era  in  which  God  had  placed  him. 

He  became  early  famous   as   a  preacher   at  Cam 
bridge,  from  the  first,  "a  seditious  fellow,"  ma  early 

^^  .        .  •  •    1  1        reputation 

as  a  noble  lord  called  him  in  later  life,  hio;hly  asapreachw 

®.  ''    at  Cam- 
troublesome  to  unjust  persons  in  authority,   bridge. 

"  None,    except   the    stiff-necked   and   uncircumcised, 
ever  went  away  from  his  preaching,  it  was  said,  with- 
out being  affected  with  high  detestation  of  sin,  and 
moved  to  all  godhness  and  virtue."  ^     And,  in  his  au- 
•  dacious  simplicity,  he  addressed  himself  al-  pewonai 
ways  to  his  individual  hearers,  giving  his  words  of  hto*iSl^ 
i  personal  application,  and  often  addressing  *'***^- 
men  by  name.     This  habit  brouglrt  him  first  into  dif 
ilcnlty  in  1525.     He  was  preaching  before  the  univer- 

1  Jewei  of  Joy,  P-  2^/et  seq. :  Parker  Society's  edition.    Latimer**  Bmr 
p.  3. 
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sity,  when  •the  Bishop  of  Ely  came  into  the  church,  be- 
00  ofliBOjis.  'ing  curious  to  hear  him.  He  paused  till  the 
o/Bij^.  • .  •  bishop  was  seated ;  and  when  he  recom- 
meijced,  he  changed  his  subject,  and  drew  an  ideal  pic- 
'ture  of  a  prelate  as  a  prelate  ought  to  be  ;  the  features 
.,  ^f  which,  though  he  did  not  say  so,  were  strikingly 
unlike  those  of  his  auditof.  The  bishop  complained  to 
Wolsey,  who  sent  for  Latimer,  and  inquired*' what  he 
had  said.  Latimer  repeated  the  substance  of  his  ser- 
mon ;  and  other  conversation  then  followed,  which 
showed  Wolsey  very  clearly  the  nature  of  the  person 
with  whom  he  was  speaking.  No  eye  saw  more  rap- 
idly than  the  cardinal's  the  difference  between  a  true 
man  and  an  impostor;  and  he  replied  to  the  Bishop 
of  Ely's  accusations  by  granting  the  offender  a  licence 
woi8ey'8  ^^  preach  in  any  church  in  England. "  "  If 
tSteiU"  ^^^^  Bishop  of  Ely  cannot  abide  such  doctrine 
complaint,      ^g  ^^^  |j^^^  ^^^^  repeated,"  he  said,  "  you 

shall  preach  it  to  his  beard,  let  him  say  what  he 
will."  1 

Thus  fortified,  Latimer  pursued  his  way,  careless  of 
Practical  ^^^  uiiivcrsity  authorities,  and  probably  defi- 
uti^er's*"'  ant  of  them.  He  was  still  orthodox  in  points 
Ji^tected'''^  of  theoretic  belief.  His  mind  was  practical 
BpSuuuve  rather  than  speculative,  and  he  was  slow  in 
difficulties,  arriving  at  conclusions  wiiich  had  no  immedi- 
ate bearing  upon  action.  No  charge  could  be  fastened 
upon  him,  definitely  criminal ;  and  he  was  too  strong 
to  be  crashed  by  that  compendious  tyranny  which 
treated  as  an  act  of  heresy  the  exposure  of  imposture 
or  delinquency. 

On  Wolsey 's  fall,  however,  he  would  have  certainly 
been  silenced  :  if  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Sii 

1  Latimer's  Remains^  pp.  27-31. 
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Thomas  More,  he  would  have  perhaps  been  prematurely 
sacilficed.     But,  fortunately,  he  found  a  fresh  On  woiMy^i 
prote\^tor  in  the  king.     Henry  heard  of  him,  appJointed 
8<^nt   fur   him,    and,  with  instinctive  recog-  lain, 
iiition  ol  his  character,  appointed  him  one  of  tlie  royal 
chaplains.     He  now  left   Cambridge  and   removed  to 
Windsor*  but  only  to  treat  his  royal  patron  as  freely 
as  he  had  treated  the  Cambridge  doctors,  —  not  with 
any  absence  of  respect,  for  he  was  most  respectful,  but 
with  that  highest  respect  which  dares  to  speak  unwel- 
come truth  where  the  truth  seems  to  be  forgotten.     He 
was  made  chaplain  in  1530  —  during  the  new  persecu- 
tion, for  which  Henry  was  responsible  by  a  more  than 
tacit  acquiescence.     Latimer,  with  no  author-  Latimer  ad- 
ity  but  his  own  conscience,  and  the  strong  Henry  in  be 

•  11  A     i»         •  1  1  half  of  the 

certainty  that  he  was  on  (jrod  s  side,  threw  Protestantt. 
himself  between  the  spoilers  and  their  prey,  and  wrote 
to  the  king,  protesting  against  the  injustice  which  was 
crushing  the  truest  men  in  his  dominions.  The  letter 
is  too  long  to  insert ;  the  close  of  it  may  show  how  a 
poor  priest  could  dare  to  address  the  imperious  Henry 
VIII. : 

"  I  pray  to  God  that  your  Grace  may  take  heed  of 
the  worldly  wisdom  which  is  foolishness  before  God  ; 
that  you  may  do  that  [which]  God  commandeth,  and 
not  that  [which]  seemeth  good  in  your  own  sight,  with- 
out the  word  of  God ;  that  your  Grace  may  be  found 
acceptable  in  his  sight,  and  one  of  the  members  of  his 
church  ;  and  according  to  the  office  that  he  hath  called 
your  Grace  unto,  you  may  be  found  a  faithful  minister 
of  his  gifts,  and  not  a  defender  of  his  faith  :  for  he  will 
not  have  it  defended  by  man  or  man's  power,  but  by 
his  word  only,  by  the  which  he  hath  evermore  de- 
lendei  it,  and  that  ^y  a  way  far  above  man's  power  or 
reason. 
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"  WLerefore,  gracious  king,  remember  yourself; 
have  pity  upon  your  soul ;  and  think  that  the  day  k 
even  at  hand  wlien  you  shall  give  account  for  your 
oSSce,  and  of  the  blood  that  hath  been  shed  by  your 
Bword.  In  which  day,  that  your  Grace  may  stand 
steadfastly,  and  not  1)e  ashamed,  but  be  clear  and  readj 
in  3  our  reckoning,  and  have  (as  they  say),  your  qaietu% 
est  sealed  witli  the  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  which 
only  serveth  at  that  dav,  is  my  daily  prayer  to  Him 
that  suffered  deatli  for  our  sins,  which  also  prayeth  to 
I  lis  Father  for  grace  for  us  continually  ;  to  whom  be  all 
honour  and  pmise  for  ever.  Amen.  The  SpiHt  of 
God  preserve  your  Grace."  ^ 

These  words,  which  conclude  an  address  of  almost 
HiHinieroeu-    unexampled  grandeur,  are  unfortunately  o^ 

■ion  was  in-  .  .,,  .  , 

effectual,  no  mterest  to  us,  except  as  illustratmg  the 
character  of  the  priest  who  wrote  them,  and  the  king 
to  whom  they  were  written.  The  hand  of  the  perse- 
cutor was  not  stayed.  The  rack  and  the  lash  and  the 
stake  continued  to  claim  their  victims.  So  far  it  was 
labour  in  vain.  But  the  letter  remains,  to  speak  for 
ever  for  the  courage  of  Latimer  ;  and  to  speak  some- 
thing, too,  for  a  prince  that  could  respect  the  nobleness 
of  the  poor  yeoman's  son,  who  dared  in  such  a  cause 
to  write  to  him  as  a  man  to  a  man.  To  have  written 
at  all  in  such  a  strain  was  as  brave  a  step  as  was  ever 
But  earned  deliberately  ventured.  Like  most  brave  acts, 
i^ni'^th^  it  did  not  go  unrewarded  ;  for  Henry  re- 
^^^'  mained   ever  after,  however  widely  divided 

fi'om  him  in  opinion,  his  unshaken  fiiend. 

In  1531,  the  king  gave  him  the  living  of  Wesi 
Kingston,  in  Wiltshire,  where  for  a  time  he  now 
retired.     Yet  it  was  but  a  partial   rest.     He  had  a 

1  Latimer's  Heinnins^  pp.  .508-9. 
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special  licence  as  a  preacher  from  Cambridge,  which 
continued  to  him  (with  the  king's  erpress  Heretiwt 
sanction)  ^  the  powers  which  he  had  re-  ^^t^ 
ceived  from  Wolsey.  He  might  preach  in  to^^ut**" 
any  diocese  to  which  he  was  invited;  and  wISiy?bout 
the  repose  of  a  country  parish  could  not  be  ***®  country. 
long  allowed  in  such  stormy  times  to  Latimer.  He 
had  bad  health,  being  troubled  with  headache,  pleurisy, 
colic,  stone  ;  his  bodily  constitution  meeting  feebly  the 
demands  which  he  was  forced  to  make  upon  it.^  But 
he  struggled  on,  travelling  up  and  down  to  London,  to 
Kent,  to  Bristol,  wherever  opportunity  called  him ; 
marked  for  destruction  by  the  bishops,  if  he  was  be- 
trayed into  an  imprudent  word,  and  himself  living  in 
constant  expectation  of  death.^ 

At  length  the  Bishop  of  London  believed  that  Lati- 
mer was  in  his  power.  He  had  preached  at  St.  Abb's, 
in  the  city,  "  at  the  request  of  a  company  of  mer- 
chants," *  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1531 ;  and 
soon  after  his  return  to  his  living,  he  was  in-  He  is  cited 

before 

formed  that  he  was  to  be  cited  before  Stokes-  stokesiey, 
ley.     His  friends  in  the  neighbourhood  wrote  to  him, 
evidently  in  great  alarm,  and   more  anxious  that  he 
might  clear  himself  than  expecting  that  he  And  expects 
would  be  able  to  do  so ;  ^  he  himself,  indeed,  ^^^^' 
had  almost  made  up  his  mind  that  the  end  was  com 
ing.6 

1  Latimer  to  Sir  Edward  Bajrnton :  Letters^  p.  329. 
a  LeUers,  p.  323. 

•  He  thought  of  going  abroad.  "  I  have  trust  that  God  will  help  me," 
he  wrote  to  a  friend ;  "  if  I  had  not,  I  think  the  ocean  sea  should  havi 
divided  my  Lord  of  London  and  me  by  this  day."  — Remains^  p.  334. 

•  Latimer  to. Sir  Edward  Baynton. 

'  See  Latimer's  two  letters  to  Sir  Edward  BajTiton  :  Remaint,  pp. 
IS-85L 

•  "Ab  ye  say,  the  matter  is  weighty,  and  ought  substantially  to  b< 
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The  citation  was  delayed  for  a  few  weeks.  It 
was  issued  at  last,  on  the  10th  of  January, 
1531-2,^  and  was  served  by  Sir  Walter  Hun- 
gerford,  of  Farley .^  The  offences  with  which  he  was 
charged  were  certain  "excesses  and  irregularities'' 
Method  of  not  specially  defined  ;  and  the  practice  of  the 
b  cases  01  bisliops  in  such  cases  was  not  to  confine  the 
biereiy.  prosccutiou  to  the  acts  committed,  'but  to 
draw  up  a  series  of  articles,  on  which  it  was  presumed 
that  the  orthodoxy  of  the  accused  person  was  open  to 
suspicion,  and  to  question  him  separately  upon  each. 
Latimer  was  first  examined  by  Stokesley ;  subse- 
The  charge  qucutly  at  various  times  by  the  bishops  col- 
mer  sub-  lectively  ;  and  finally,  when  certain  formulas 
convocation,  had  bccu  Submitted  to  him,  which  he  refused 
to  sign,  his  case  was  transferred  to  convocation.  The 
convocation,  as  w^e  know,  were  then  in  difficulty  with 
their  premunire ;  they  had  consoled  themselves  in 
their  sorrow  with  burning  the  body  of  Tracy;  and 
they  would  gladly  have  taken  further  comfort  by 
burning  Latimer.^     He  was  submitted   to  the  closest 

looked  upon,  even  as  weighty  as  my  life  is  worth ;  but  how  to  look  sub- 
stantially upon  it  otherwise  know  not  I,  than  to  pray  my  Lord  Grod,  day 
%nd  night,  that,  as  he  hath  emboldened  me  to  preach  his  truth,  so  he  will 
strengthen  me  to  suffer  for  it. 

"  I  piay  you  pardon  me  that  I  write  no  more  distinctly,  for  my  head  is 
(so)  out  of  frame,  that  it  would  be  too  painful  for  me  to  write  it  again.  If  1 
^e  not  prevented  shortly,  1  intend  to  make  merry  with  my  parishioners, 
ihis  Chrittmas,  for  all  the  sorrow,  lest  perchance  I  never  return  to  them 
again;  and  I  have  heard  say  that  a  doe  is  as  good  in  winter  as  a  buck  in 
sommer.''  —  Latimer  to  Sir  Edward  Baynton,  p.  334. 

1  Latimer's  Remains^  p.  3^4. 

2  Ibid.  p.  350. 

«  "  I  pray  you,  in  God's  name,  what  did  you,  so  g^reat  fethers,  so  many, 
M)  long  season,  so  oft  assembled  together?  What  went  you  about?  What 
would  ye  have  brought  to  pass?  Two  things  taken  away — the  one  that 
ye  (which  I  heard)  burned  a  dead  man,  —  the  other,  that  ye  (which  I  felt) 
wait  about  to  burn  one  being  alive.    Take  away  these  two  noble  acts,  and 
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cross-questionings,  in  the  hope  that  he  \<^ould  commit 
himself.  They  felt  that  he  wjis  the  most  dangerous 
person  to  them  in  the  kingdom,  and  they  laboured  with 
unusual  patience  to  ensure  his  conviction.^  With  a 
common  person  they  would  have  rapidly  succeeded. 
But  Latimer  was  in  no  haste  to  be  a  martyr  ;  he  would 
be  martyred  patiently  when  the  time  was  come  for 
martyrdom ;  but  he  felt  that  no  one  ought  "  to  consent 
to  die,"  as  long  as  he  could  honestly  Uve  ;  ^  Theeflfortaiw 
and  he  baffled  the  episcopal  inquisitors  with  tion  baffled 

.     .  TT      1  1    n  byhisskiU 

then*  own  weapons.     He  has  lett  a  most  cu-  in  reply. 
nous  account  of  one  of  his  interviews  with  them. 

"  I  was  once  in  examination,"  he  says,^  "  before  five 
or  six  bishops,  where  I  had  much  turmoiling.  LaUmer  be- 

fore  the 

Every  week,  thrice,  I  came  to  examination,  bishops. 
and  many  snares  and  traps  were  laid  to  get  something. 
Now,  God  knoweth,  I  was  ignorant  of  the  law  ;  but 
that  God  gave  me  answer  and  wisdom  what  I  should 
speak.  It  was  God  indeed,  for  else  I  had  never  es- 
caped them.  At  the  last,  I  was  brought  forth  to  be 
examined  into  a  chamber  hanged  with  arras,  where  I 
was  before  wont  to  be  examined,  but  now,  at  tliis  time, 
the  chamber  was  somewhat  altered  :  for  whereas  be- 
fore there  was  wont  ever  to  be  a  fire  in  the  chimney,* 
now  the  fire  was  taken  away,  and  an  arras  hanging 
\ianged  over  the  chimney ;  and  the  table  stood  near  the 
chimney's  end,  so  that  I  stood  between  the  table  and 

there  is  nothing  else  left  that  ye  went  about  that  [  know,"  &c.  &c.  —  Ser- 
noH  preached  before  the  Convocation :  Latimer's  Sei'inonsy  p.  46. 

^  "  My  affair  had  some  bounds  assigned  to  it  by  him  who  sent  for  me  up, 
out  is  now  protracted  by  intricate  and  wily  examinations,  as  if  it  would 
never  find  a  period ;  while  sometimes  one  person,  sometimes  another,  ask 
me  questions,  without  limit  and  without  end."  —  Latimer  to  the  Archbishop 
if  Canterbury:  Remains^  p.  352. 

S  Remains,  p.  222. 

*  Sermons,  p.  294. 

*  The  nroceso  ^isted  through  January,  February,  and  March. 
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the  cliimney's  end.  There  was  among  these  bishops 
that  examined  me  one  w.th  whom  I  had  been  very 
familiar,  and  took  him  for  my  great  friend,  an  aged 
man,  and  he  sate  next  the  table  end.  Then,  among 
all  other  questions,  he  put  forth  one,  a  very  subtle 
and  crafi-y  one,  and  such  one  indeed  as  I  could  not 
think  so  great  danger  in.  And  when  I  would  make 
answer,  '  I  pray  you,  Master  Latimer,'  said  he,  '  speak 
out ;  I  am  very  thick  of  hearing,  and  here  be  many 
that  sit  far  off.'  I  marvelled  at  this,  that  I  was  bidden 
to  speak  out,  and  began  to  misdeem,  and  gave  an  ear 
to  the  chimney ;  and,  sir,  there  I  heard  a  pen  walking 
in  the  chimney,  behind  the  cloth.  They  had  appointed 
one  there  to  write  all  mine  answers ;  for  they  made 
sure  work  that  I  should  not  start  from  them :  there 
was  no  starting  from  them :  God  was  my  good  Lord, 
and  gave  me  answer ;  I  could  never  else  have  escaped 
it.  The  question  was  this  :  '  Master  Latimer,  do  you 
not  think,  on  your  conscience,  that  you  have  been 
suspected  of  heresy  ?  '  —  a  subtle  question  —  a  very 
subtle  question.  There  was  no  holding  of  peace  would . 
serve.  To  hold  my  peace  had  been  to  grant  myself 
faulty.  To  answer  was  every  way  full  of  danger. 
But  God,  which  hath  always  given  me  answer,  helped 
me,  or  else  I  could  never  have  escaped  it.  Ostenditi 
mihi  numisma  censiis.  Shew  me,  said  he,  a  penny  of 
the  tribute  money.  They  laid  snares  to  destroy  him, 
but  he  overturneth  them  in  their  own  traps."  ^ 

The  bishops,  however,  were  not  men  who  were  nice 
in  their  adherence  to  the  laws ;  and  it  would  have 
gone  ill  with  Latimer,  notwithstanding  his  dialectic 
ability.  He  was  excommunicated  and  imprisoned, 
and  would  soon  have  fallen  into  worse  extremities ;  but 

^  Sermons^  p.  291. 
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at  the  last  moment  he  appealed  to  tlie  khig,  and  the 
king,  who  knew  his  value,  would  not  allow  him  ue  appwiis 
to  be  sacrificed.  He  had  refused  to  sul)-  andisuaved 
scribe  the  articles  proposed  to  him.^  Henry  intimated 
to  the  convocation  that  it  was  not  his  pleasure  that  the 
matter  should  be  pressed  further ;  they  were  to  content 
tliemselves  with  a  general  submission,  which  should  be 
made  to  the  archbishop,  without  exacting  more  special 
acknowledgments.  This  was  the  reward  to  Latimer  for 
his  noble  letter.  He  was  absolved,  and  returned  to  his 
parish,  though  snatched  as  a  brand  out  of  the  fire. 

Soon  afler,  the  tide  turned,  and  the  Reformation  en- 
tered into  a  new  phase. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Hugh  Latimer, 
to  the  time  when  it  blended  with  the  broad  stream  of 
English  history.  With  respect  to  the  other  very  great 
man  whom  the  exigencies  of  the  state  called  to  })Ower 
simultaneously  with  him,  our  information  is  fiir  less 
satisfactory.  Though  our  knowledge  of  Latimer's  early 
story  comes  to  us  in  fragments  only,  yet  there  are  cer- 
tain marks  in  it  by  which  the  outline  can  be  determined 
with  certainty.  A  cloud  rests*  over  the  youth  and  early 
manhood  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  through  which,  Thoma* 
only  at  intervals,  we  catch  glimpses  of  authen-  C'^"^^^*^- 
tic  facts ;  and  these  few  fragments  of  reality  seem 
rather  to  belong  to  a  romance  than  to  the  actual  life  of 
a  man. 

Cromwell,  the  malleus   monachorum,  was   of  goc  I 
English  family,  belonging  to  the  Crom wells  JJJe^^JJJJ' 
of  Lincolnshire.     One   of  these,  probably  a  ofKoin. 
yonnger  brother,  moved  up  to  London  and  JJJi*'***** 

1  He  sabscribed  all  except  two  —  one  apparently  on  the  power  of  tLi 
pope,  the  other  I  am  onable  to  conjecture.  Compare  the  Articles  them- 
•tives-^  printed  in  Latimer's  Remains^  p.  466  —  with  the  Sermon  before  the 
Convocation  — Senncmsy  p.  46;  and  IJumet,  Vol.  III.  p.  116. 
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conducted  an  ironfoundry,  or  other  busLtess  of  thai 
description,  at  Putney.  He  married  a  lady  of  re- 
spectable connexions,  of  whom  we  know  only  that 
she  was  sister  of  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  in  Derby- 
shire, but  whose  name  does  not  appear.^  The  old 
His  mother  Cromwell  dying  early,  the  widow  was  re- 
ftndherson  married  to  a  cloth-merchant;  and  the  child 
fagaboni.  *of  the  first  husband,  who  made  himself  so 
great  a  name  in  English  story,  met  with  the  reputed 
fortune  of  a  stepson,  and  became  a  vagabond  in  the 
wide  world.  The  chart  of  his  course  wholly  fails  us. 
One  day  in  later  life  he  shook  by  the  hand  an  old  bell- 
ringer  at  Sion  House  before  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  and 
told  them  that  "  this  man's  father  had  given  him  many 
Wild  Btory  ^  dinner  in  his  necessities."  And  a  strange 
ney  to^"'  random  account  is  given  by  Foxe  of  his  hav- 
Rome.  jjjg  joined  a  party  in  an  expedition  to  Rome 

to  obtain  a  renewal  from  the  pope  of  certain  immuni- 
ties and  indulgences  for  the  town  of  Boston ;  a  story 
which  derives  some  kind  of  credibility  from  its  connex- 
ion with  Lincolnshire,  but  is  full  of  incoherence  and  un- 
likelihood.    Following  still  the  popular  legend,  we  find 

0i8  itaiiw  ^^"^  ^^  ^^^  autumn  of  1515  a  ragged  stripling 
wranderings.    ^^  ^^  j^^j.  ^f  Frescobaldi's  banking-house  in 

Florence,  begging  for  help.  Frescobaldi  had  an  es- 
tablishment in  London,^  with  a  large  connexion  there ; 
The  Flown-  ^^^  scciug  au  English  face,  and  seemingly  an 
tine  banker.  ^Q^est  One,  he  askcd  the  boy  who  and  what 
he  was.  "  I  am,  sir,"  quoth  he,  "  of  England,  and 
my  name  is  Thomas  Cromwell ;  my  father  is  a  poor 
man,  and  by  occupation  a  clothshearer ;  I  am  strayed 

1  Nicholafi  GIossop  tor  Cromwell :  Ellis,  third  series,  Vol.  II.  p.  937. 
t  Where  hs  was  known  among  the  English  of  the  day  as  Master  Frisky^ 
Hall. 
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from  my  country,  and  am  now  come  into  Italy  with  th€ 
camp  of  Frenchmen  that  were  overthrown  at  Garigli- 
ano,  wliere  I  was  page  to  a  footman,  carrying  after  him 
his  pike  and  bujganet."  Something  in  the  boy's  man- 
ner was  said  to  have  attracted  the  banker's  interest ;  he 
took  him  into  his  house,  and  after  keeping  him  there 
as  hmg  as  he  desired  to  stay,  he  gave  him  a  horse  and 
sixteen  ducats  to  help  him  home  to  England.^  Foxe 
is  the  first  EngUsh  authority  for  the  story ;  and  F(«xo 
took  it  from  Bandello,  the  novelist ;  but  it  is  confirmed 
by,  or  harmonizes  with,  a  sketch  of  Cromwell's  early 
life  in  a  letter  of  Chappuys,  the  imperial  ambassador, 
to  Chancellor  Granvelle.  "  Master  Cromwell,"  wrote 
Chappuys  in  1635,  "  is  the  son  of  a  poor  blacksmith, 
who  lived  in  a  small- village  four  miles  from  London, 
and  is  buried  in  a  common  grave  in  the  parish  church- 
yard. In  his  youth,  for  some  offence,  he  was  impris- 
oned, and  had  to  leave  the  country.  He  went  to  Flan- 
ders, and  thence  to  Rome  and  other  places  in  Italy."  ^ 
Returning  to  England,  he  married  the  daughter  of 
a  woollen-dealer,  and  became  a  i)artiier  in  the  business, 
where  he  amassed  or  inherited  a  considerable  fortune.' 
Circumstances  afterwards  brought  him,  while  still 
yoiuig,  in  contact  with  Wolsey,  who  discovered  his 
merit,  took  him  into  service,  and  in  1525  He  finds  Wi 
employed  him  in  the  most  important  work  of  JSvi^rf^* 
visiting  and  breaking  up  the  small  monas-  w®^y 
teries,  which  the  pope  had  granted  for  the  foundation 
of  the  new  colleges.     He  was  engaged  with  this  busi- 

1  See  Foxe,  Vol.  V.  p.  392. 

*  Eustace  Chappuys  to  Chancellor  Granvelle:  MS,  Archtv,  Brusiek:  Ptt- 
g.  m,  p.  106. 

*  See  Cromwell's  will  in  an  appendix  to  this  chapter.  This  document, 
kUiy  found  in  the  Rolls  Hi^use,  ftimishes  a  clue  at  last  tc  the  eonnezioot 
if  the  Cromwell  lamily. 
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n6ss  for  two  years,  and  was  so  efficient  that  ho  obtained 
an  unpleasant  notoriety,  and  complaints  of  his  conduct 
found  their  way  to  the  king.  Nothing  came  of  these 
complaints,  however,  and  Cromwell  remained  with  the 
cardinal  till  his  fall.^ 

It  was  tl  en  that  the  tinily  noble  nature  which  was 
Cromwell's  ^^  ^im  showcd  itsclf.  He  accompanied  his 
Su^^^orwoi-  ina^ter  through  his  dreary  confinement  at 
Beys  fell.  Esher,^  doing  all  that  man  could  do  to  soften 
the  outward  wTetchedness  of  it ;  and  at  the  meeting 
cf  parliament,  in  which  he  obtained  a  seat,  he  rendered 
him  a  still  more  gallant  service.  The  Lords  had  passed 
a  bill  of  impeachment  against  Wolsey,  violent,  vindic- 
tive, and  malevolent.  It  was  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Commons,  and  Cromwell  prepared  to  attempt  an  oppo- 

1  Are  we  to  believe  Foxe's  story  that  Cromwell  was  with  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon  at  the  storming  of  Rome  in  May,  1527  ?  See  Foxe,  Vol.  V.  p. 
365.  He  was  with  Wolsey  in  January,  1527.  See  Ellis,  third  series,  Vol. 
II.  p.  117.  And  he  was  again  with  him  early  in  1528.  Is  it  likely  that  he 
was  in  Italy  on  such  an  occasion  in  the  interval  ?  Foxe  speaks  of  it  as 
one  of  the  random  exploits  of  Cromwell's  youth,  which  is  obviously  un- 
true ;  and  the  natural  impression  which  we  gather  is,  that  he  was  confusing 
the  expedition  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  with  some  earlier  campaign.  On 
the  other  hand  Foxe's  authority  was  Cranmer,  who  was  likely  to  know  Hie 
truth;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that,  in  the  critical  state  of  Italian  politics, 
the  English  government  might  have  desired  to  have  some  confidential 
agent  in  the  Duke  of  Bourbon's  camp.  Cromwell,  with  his  knowledge  of 
Italy  and  Italian,  and  his  adventurous  ability,  was  a  likely  man  to  have 
been  sent  on  such  an  employment;  and  the  story  gains  ad<litional  proba- 
bility from  another  legend  about  him,  that  he  once  saved  the  life  of  Sir 
John  Kussell,  in  some  secret  affair  at  Bologna.  See  Foxe,  Vol.  V.  p.  367. 
Now,  altiiough  Sir  John  Russell  had  been  in  Italy  several  times  before  (he 
was  at  the  Battle  of  Pavia,  and  had  been  employed  in  various  diplomatic 
missions),  and  Cromwell  might  thus  have  rendered  him  the  service  m 
question  on  an  earlier  occasion,  yet  he  certainlv  was  in  the  Papal  States, 
on  a  most  secret  and  dangerous  mission,  in  the  months  preceding  the  cap- 
ture of  Rome.  State  Papers^  Vol.  VI.  p.  560,  &c.  The  probabilities  may 
pass  for  what  they  are  worth  till  further  discovery. 

2  A  damp,  unfurnished  house  belonging  to  Wolsey,  where  he  was  or- 
d«red  to  remain  till  the  government  had  determined  ui>on  theh  oooiM 
towards  him     See  Cavendish. 
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ntion.  Cavendish  has  left  a  most  characteristic  descrip- 
tion of  his  leaving  Esher  at  this  trying  time.  A  cheer- 
less November  evening  was  closing  in  with  gceneat 
rain  and  storm.  Wolsey  was  broken  down  *^*^**' 
with  sorrow  and  sickness  ;  and  had  been  unusually 
tried  by  parting  with  his  retimie,  whom  he  had  sen  I 
home,  as  unwilling  to  keep  them  attached  any  longer 
to  his  fallen  fortunes.  When  they  were  all  gone,  '*  My 
lord,"  says  Cavendisli,  "  returned  to  his  chamber, 
lamenting  the  departure  of  his  servants,  making  his 
moan  unto  Master  Cromwell,  who  comforted  Cromweii's 

_  _  ..  ii'i  II  common  Kay- 

him  the  best  he  could,  and  desired  my  lord  to  ing,  that  he 

,  ,         ,  Till         would  either 

give  mm  leave  to  go  to  London,  where  he  make  or  mar. 
would  either  make  or  mar  before  he  came  again,  which 
was  always  his  common  saying.  Then  after  long  com- 
munication with  my  lord  in  secret,  he  departed,  and 
took  his  horse  and  rode  to  London  ;  at  whose  departing 
I  was  by,  whom  he  bade  farewell,  and  said,  ye  shall 
hear  shortly  of  me,  and  if  I  speed  well  I  will  not  fail  to 
be  here  again  within  these  two  days."  ^  He  did  speed 
well.  "  After  two  days  he  came  again  with  a  much 
pleasanter  countenance,  and  meeting  with  me  before 
he  came  to  my  lord,  said  unto  me,  that  he  had  adven- 
tured to  put  in  his  foot  where  he  trusted  shortly  to  be 
better  regarded  or  all  were  done."     He  had  ne  defeats 

11  PI*  1  •        the  attempt- 

stopped  the  proorress  ot  the  mipeachment  ni   e«i  hupeach- 

,    *'_.  TT  1  •  1         nient of  Uol- 

the  Lower  House,  and  was  answenng  the  sev  in  the 
articles  one  by  one.  In  the  evening  he  rode  oommonB, 
down  to  Esher  for  instructions.  In  the  morning  lie 
was  again  at  his  place  in  Parliament ;  and  he  con- 
ducted the  defence  so  skilfully,  that  finally  he  threw 
crat  the  bill,  saved  Wolsey,  and  himself  "  grew  into 
fuch  estimation  in  every  man's  opinion,  for  his  honest 

1  Cavendish,  pp.  269,  270. 
TOL.  n.  8 
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behaviour  in  his  master's  cause,  that  he  was  esteemed 
the  most  faithfuUest  servant,  [and]  was  of  all  men 
greatly  commended."  ^ 

Henry  admired  his  chivalry,  and  perhaps  his  talent. 
And  passes  ^he  loss  of  Wolscy  had  left  him  without  any 
^M  of  the'  v^^y  ^t^l®  man,  unless  we  may  consider  Sir 
^^^'  Thomas  More  such,  upon  his  council,  and  he 

could  not  calculate  on  More  for  support  in  his  anti- 
Roman  policy  ;  he  was  glad,  therefore,  to  avail  himself 
of  the  service  of  a  man  who  had  given  so  rare  a  proof 
of  fidelity,  and  who  had  been  trained  by  the  ablest 
statesman  of  the  age.^ 

To  Wolsey  Cromwell  could  render  no  more  service 
except  as  a  friend,  and  his  warm  friend  he  remained 
to  the  last.  He  became  the  king's  secretary,  repre- 
senting the  government  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
was  at  once  on  the  high  road  to  power.  I  cannot  call 
him  ambitious ;  an  ambitious  man  would  scarcely  have 
pursued  so  refined  a  policy,  or  have  calculated  on  the 
admiration  which  he  gained  by  adhering  to  a  fallen 
minister.  He  did  not  seek  greatness,  —  greatness 
rather  sought  him  as  the  man  in  England  most  fit  to 
bear  it.  His  business  was  to  prepare  the  measures 
which  were  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament  by  the  gov- 
ernment. His  influence,  therefore,  grew  necessarily 
with  the  rapidity  with  which  events  were  ripening ; 
and  when  the  conclusive  step  was  taken,  and  the  king 
was  married,  the  virtual  conduct  of  the  Reformation 
passed   into   his    hands.     His   Protestant    tendencies 

1  Cavendish,  p.  276. 

2  Chappuys  says,  that  a  quarrel  with  Sir  John  Wallop  first  introduced 
Cromwell  to  Henry.  Cromwell,  "  not  knowing  how  else  to  defend  himself^ 
contrived  with  presents  and  entreaties  to  obtain  an  audience  of  the  king, 
whom  he  promised  to  mako  the  richest  sovereign  that  ever  reigned  in  Eng* 
land."  —  Chappuya  to  Granvelle:   The  Pilyrim,  p.  107. 
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were  unknown  as  yet,  perhaps,  even  to  his  own  con- 
science ;  nor  to  the  last  could  he  arrive  at  any  certain 
speculative  convictions.  He  was  drawn  towards  the 
Protestants  as  he  rose  into  power  by  the  integrity  of 
his  nature,  which  compelled  him  to  trust  only  those 
who  were  honest  like  himself. 


\' 
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WILL  OF  THOMAS  CROMWELL.  — 1529. 

Ik  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  The  1 2th  day  of  July,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  God  MCCCCGXXIX.,  and  in  the 
21st  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King  Henry 
Vni.,  I,  Thomas  Cromwell,  of  London,  Gentleman,  being 
whole  in  body  and  in  good  and  perfect  memory,  lauded  be  the 
Holy  Trinity,  make,  ordain,  and  declare  this  my  present  tes- 
tament, containing  my  last  will,  in  manner  as  following:  — 
First  I  bequeath  my  soul  to  the  great  God  of  heaven,  my 
Maker,  Creator,  and  Redeemer,  beseeching  the  most  glori- 
ous Virgin  and  blessed  Lady  Saint  Mary  the  Virgin  and 
Mother,  with  all  the  holy  company  of  heaven  to  be  media- 
tors and  intercessors  for  me  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  so  that  I 
may  be  able,  when  it  shall  please  Almighty  God  to  call  me 
out  of  this  miserable  world  and  transitory  life,  to  inherit  the 
kingdoni  of  heaven  amongst  the  number  of  good  Christian 
people;  and  whensoever  I  shall  depart  this  present  life  I 
bequeath  my  body  to  be  buried  where  it  shall  please  God 
to  ordain  me  to  die,  and  to  be  ordered  after  the  discretion 
of  mine  executors  undernamed.  And  for  my  goods  which 
our  Lord  hath  lent  me  in  this  world,  I  will  shall  be  ordered 
and  disposed  in  manner  and  form  as  hereafter  shall  ensue. 
First  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  son  Gregory  Cromwell 
six  hundred  threescore  six  pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and 
faurpence,  of  lawful  money  of  England,  with  the  which  six 
hundred  threescore  six  pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and  four- 
[>ence,  I  will  mine  executors  undernamed  immediately  or  as 
soon  as  they  conveniently  may  after  my  decease,  shall  pup 
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fibase  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  to  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  33Z.  65.  ^d.  by  the  year  above  all  charges  and  re- 
prises to  the  use  of  my  said  son  Gregory,  for  term  of  his 
life  ;  and  after  the  decease  of  the  said  Gregory  to  the  heirs 
male  of  his  body  lawfully  to  be  begotten,  and  for  lack  of 
heirs  male  of  the  body  of  the  said  Gregory,  lawfully  begotten, 
to  the  heirs  general  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten.  And  for 
lack  of  such  lieirs  to  the  right  heirs  of  me  the  said  Thomas 
Cromwell,  in  fee.  I  will  also  that  immediately  and  as  soon 
as  the  said  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  shall  be  so 
purchased  after  my  death  as  is  aforesaid  by  mine  executors, 
that  the  yearly  profits  thereof  shall  be  wholly  spent  and 
employed  in  and  about  the  education  and  finding  honestly 
of  my  said  son  Gregory,  in  virtue,  good  learning,  and  man- 
ners, until  such  time  as  he  shall  come  to  the  full  age  of  24 
years.  During  which  time  I  heartily  desire  and  require  my 
said  executors  to  be  good  unto  my  said  son  Gregory,  and  to 
see  he  do  lose  no  time,  but  to  see  him  virtuously  ordered  and 
brought  up  according  to  my  trust. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  said  son  Gregory, 
(when  he  shall  come  to  his  full  age  of  24  years,)  two  hundred 
pounds  of  lawful  English  money  to  order  them  as  our  Lord 
Bhall  give  him  grace  and  discretion,  which  200/.  I  will  shall 
be  put  in  surety  to  the  intent  the  same  may  come  to  his 
hands  at  his  said  age  of  24  years.  Item.  I  give  and  be- 
queath to  my  said  son  Gregory  of  such  household  stuff  as 
God  hath  lent  me,  three  of  my  best  featherbeds  with  their 
bolstei*s ;  2d,  the  best  pair  of  blankets  of  fustian,  my  best 
•H)verlet  of  tapestry,  and  my  quilt  of  yellow  Turkey  satin ; 
one  pair  of  my  best  sheets,,  four  pillows  of  down,  with  four 
pair  of  the  best  pillowberes,  four  of  my  best  table-cloths, 
four  of  my  best  towels,  two  dozen  of  my  finest  napkins,  and 
two  dozen  of  my  other  napkins,  two  garnish  of  my  best  ves- 
sel, three  of  my  best  brass  pots,  three  of  my  best  brass  pans, 
two  of  my  best  kettles,  two  of  my  best  spits,  my  best  joined 
bed  of  Flanders  work,  with  the  best and  tester,  and 
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other  the  appurtenances  thereto  belonging ;  my  best  preM, 
carven  of  Flanders  work,  and  my  best  cupboard,  carven  of 
Flandei-s  work,  with  also  six  joined  stools  of  Flanders  work, 
and  six  of  my  best  cushions.  Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to 
my  said  son  Gregory  a  basin  with  an  ewer  parcel-gilt,  my 
best  salt  gilt,  my  best  cup  gilt,  three  of  my  best  goblets; 
three  other  of  my  goblets  parcel-gilt,  twelve  of  my  best  sil 
ver  spoons,  three  of  my  best  drinking  alepots  gilt ;  all  the 
which  paice.ls  of  plate  and  household  stuff  I  will  shall  be 
Bafely  kept  to  the  use  of  my  said  son  Gregory  till  he  shall 
come  to  his  said  full  age  of  24.  And  all  the  which  plate, 
household  stuff,  napery,  and  all  other  the  premises,  I  will 
mine  executors  do  put  in  safe  keeping  until  my  said  son 
come  to  the  said  years  or  age  of  24.  And  if  he  die  before 
the  age  of  24,  then  I  will  all  the  said  plate,  vessel,  and  house- 
hold stuff  shall  be  sold  by  mine  executors.  And  the  money 
thereof  coming  to  be  given  and  equally  divided  amongst  my 
poor  kinsfolk,  that  is  to  say,  amongst  the  children  as  well  of 
mine  own  sisters  Elizabeth  and  Katherine,  as  of  my  late 
wife's  sister  Joan,  wife  to  John  Williamson  ;  *  and  if  it  hap- 
pen that  all  the  children  of  my  said  sisters  and  sister-in-law 
do  die  before  the  partition  be  made,  and  none  of  them  be 
living,  then  I  will  that  all  the  said  plate,  vessel,  and  house- 
hold stuff  shall  be  sold  and  given  to  other  my  poor  kinsfolk 
then  being  in  life,  and  other  poor  and  indigent  people,  in 
deeds  of  charity  for  my  soul,  my  father  and  mother  their 
souls,  and  all  Christian  souls. 

[^  Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  daughter  Anne  an 
hundred  marks  of  lawful  money  of  England  when  she  shall 
come  to  her  lawful  age  or  happen  to  be  married,  and  40/. 
toward  her  finding  until  the  time  that  she  shall  be  of  law- 
ful age  or  be  married,  which  40/.  I  will  shall  be  delivered 
to  my  friend  John  Cook,  one  of  the  six  Clerks  of  the  King's 
Qiancery,  to  the  intent  he  may  order  the  same  and  cause 

1  Or  Willyams.    The  words  are  used  indifferently. 

S  Tlie  cUuse  enclosed  between  brackets  Is  struck  thioqi^ 
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die  same  to  be  employed  in  the  best  wise  he  can  devise  about 
the  virtuous  education  and  bringing  up  of  my  said  daughter 
till  she  shall  come  to  her  lawful  age  or  marriage.  Then  I 
will  that  the  said  100  marks,  and  so  much  of  the  said  40/. 
as  then  :;hall  be  unspent  and  unemployed  at  the  day  of  the 
death  of  my  said  daughter  Anne,  I  will  it  shall  remain  to 
Gregoiy  my  son,  if  he  then  be  in  life*;  and  if  he  be  d'3ad^ 
the  same  hundred  marks,  and  also  so  much  of  the  said  40Z. 
as  then  shall  be  unspent,  to  be  departed  amongst  my  sisters' 
children,  in  manner  and  form  aforesaid.  And  if  it  happen 
my  said  sisters*  children  then  to  be  all  dead,  then  I  will  the 
said  100  marks  and  so  much  of  the  said  40/.  as  shall  be  un- 
spent, shall  be  divided  amongst  my  kinsfolk,  such  as  then 
shall  be  in  life.]  Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  sister 
Elizabeth  Wellyfed  40/.,  three  goblets  without  a  cover,  a 
mazer,  and  a  nut.  Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  nephew 
Richard  Willyams  [^  servant  with  my  Lord  Marquess  Dor- 
set, 66/.  135.  4rf.],  40/.  sterling,  my  [*  fourth]  best  gown,  doub- 
let, and  jacket.  Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  nephew 
Christopher  Wellyfed  40/.,  [}  20/.]  my  fifth  gown,  doublet, 
and  jacket.  Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  nephew  Wil- 
liam Wellyfed  the  younger  20/.,  [*  40/.]  Item.  I  give  and 
bequeath  to  my  niece  Alice  Wellyfed,  to  her  marriage,  20/. 
And  if  it  happen  her  to  die  before  marriage,  then  I  will  that 
the  said  20/.  shall  remain  to  her  brother  Christopher.  And 
if  it  happen  him  to  die,  the  same  20/.  to  remain  to  Wm. 
Wellyfed  the  younger,  his  brother.  And  if  it  happen  them 
all  to  die  before  their  lawful  age  or  marriage,  then  I  will 
that  all  their  parts  shall  remain  to  Gregory  my  son.  And 
if  it  happen  him  to  die  before  them,  then  I  will  all  the  said 
parts  shall  remain  [}  to  Anne  and  Grace,  my  daughters]  to 
Richard  Willyams  and  Walter  Willyams,  my  nephews. 
And  if  it  happen  them  to  die,  then  I  will  that  all  the  said 
parts  shall  be  distributed  in  deeds  of  charity  for  my  soul,  ray 
fiEtther's  and  mother's  souls,  and  all  Christian  souls.  Item. 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  mother-in-law  Mercy  Prior  40/. 

1  Struck  through. 
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of  lawful  English  money,  and  her  chamber,  with  certain 
.household  stuff;  that  is  to  say,  a  featherbed,  a  bolster,  two 
pillows  with  their  beres,  six  pair  of  sheets,  a  pair  of  blank- 
ets, a  garnish  of  vessel,  two  pots,  two  pans,  two  spits,  with 
such  other  of  my  household  stuff  as  shall  be  thought  meet 
for  her  by  the  discretion  of  mine  executors,  and  such  as  she 
will  reasonably  desire^  not  being  bequeathed  to  other  uses 
in  this  my  present  testament  and  last  will.  Item.  I  give 
and  bequeath  to  my  said  mother-in-law  a  little  salt  of  silver, 
a  mazer,  six  silver  spoons,  and  a  drinking-pot  of  silver. 
And  also  I  charge  mine  executors  to  be  good  unto  her  dur- 
ing her  life.  Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  brother-in- 
law  William  Welly  fed,  20/.,  my  third  gown,  jacket,  and 
doublet.  Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  John  Willyams  my 
brother-in-law,  100  marks,  a  gown,  a  doublet,  a  jacket,  a 
featherbed,  a  bolster,  six  pair  of  sheets,  two  table-cloths,  two 
dozen  napkins,  two  towels,  two  brass  pots,  two  brass  pans,  a 
silver  pot,  a  nut  parcel-gilt ;  and  to  Joan,  his  wife,  40Z. 
Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Joan  Willyams,  their  daugh- 
ter, to  her  marriage,  20/.,  and  to  every  other  of  their  children 
12/.  135.  ^d.  Item.  I  bequeath  to  Walter  Willyams,  my 
nephew,  20/.  Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Ralph  Sadler, 
my  servant,  200  marks  of  lawful  English  money,  my  second 
gown,  jacket,  and  doublet,  and  all  my  books.  Item.  I  give 
and  bequeath  to  Hugh  Whalley,  my  servant,  6/.  135.  4(/. 
Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Stephen  Vaughan,  sometime 
my  servant,  100  marks,  a  gown,  jacket,  and  doublet.  Item. 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  Page,  ray  servant,  otherwise  called 
John  De  Fount,  6/.  135.  Ad.  [^Item.  I  give  and  bequeath 
to  Elizabeth  Gregory,  sometime  my  servant,  20/.,  six  pair 
of  sheets,  a  featherbed,  a  pair  of  blankets,  a  coverlet,  two 
table-cloths,  one  dozen  napkins,  two  brass  pots,  two  pans, 
two  spits.]  And  also  to  Thomas  Averey,  my  servant,  &l 
13*.  Aid,  [^  Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  John  Cooke,  one 
of  the  six  Master  Clerks  of  the  Chancery,  10/.,  my  second 
gown,  doublet,  and  jacket.     Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to 

^  Struck  through. 
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Roger  More,  servant  of  the  King*s  bakehouse,  U.  ISj.  AcLf 
three  yards  of  satin ;  and  to  Maudelyn,  his  wife,  3/.  6«.  8^] 
Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  John  Horwood,  6/.  135.  4d. 
[}  Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  little  daughter  Grace 
100  marks  of  lawful  English  money  when  she  shall  come  to 
her  lawful  age  or  marriage  ;  and  also  40/.  towards  her  ex- 
hibition and  finding  until  such  time  she  shall  be  of  lawful 
age  oi\be  married,  which  40/.  I  will  shall  be  delivered  to  my 
brother-in-law,  John  Willyams,  to  the  intent  he  may  order 
and  cause  the  same  to  be  employed  in  and  about  the  virtu- 
ous education  and  bringing  up  of  my  said  daughter,  till  she 
shall  come  to  her  lawful  age  or  marnage.  And  if  it  happen 
my  said  daughter  to  die  before  she  come  to  her  lawful  age 
or  marriage,  then  I  will  that  the  said  100  marks,  and  so 
much  of  the  said  40/.  as  shall  then  be  unspent  and  unem- 
ployed about  the  finding  of  my  said  daughter  at  the  day  of 
the  death  of  my  said  daughter  shall  remain  and  be  delivered 
to  Gregory  my  son,  if  he  then  shall  happen  to  be  in  life  ; 
and  if  he  be  dead,  then  the  said  100  marks,  and  the  said  res- 
idue of  the  said  40/.,  to  be  evenly  departed  among  my  grown 
kinsfolk  —  that  is  to  say,  my  sisters'  children  aforesaid.] 
Item.  That  the  rest  of  mine  apparel  before  not  given  or 
bequeathed  in  this  my  testament  and  last  will  shall  be  given 
and  equally  departed  amongst  my  servants  after  the*  order 
and  discretion  of  mine  executors.  Item.  I  will  also  that 
mine  executors  shall  take  the  yearly  profits  above  the 
charges  of  my  farm  of  Carberry,  and  all  other  things  con- 
tained in  my  said  lease  of  Carberry,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, and  with  the  profits  thereof  shall  yearly  pay  unto 
my  brother-in-law  William  (Wellyfed)  and  Elizabeth  his 
wife,  mine  only  sister,  twenty  pounds ;  give  and  distribute 
for  my  soul  quarterly  40  shillings  during  their  lives  and  the 
longer  of  them ;  and  after  the  decease  of  the  said  William 
and  Elizabeth,  the  profits  of  the  said  farm  over  and  at)Ove 
the  yearly  rent  to  be  kept  to  the  use  of  my  son  Gregory  till 

1  Struck  through. 
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he  be  come  to  the  age  of  24  years.  And  at  the  years  of  24 
the  said  lease  and  farm  of  Carberry,  I  do  give  and  bequeath 
to  my  son  Gregory,  to  have  the  same  to  him,  his  executors 
and  assigns.  And  if  it  fortune  the  said  Gregory  my  son  to 
die  before,  my  said  brother-in-law  and  sister  being  dead,  he 
shall  come  to  the  age  of  24  years,  then  I  will  my  said  cousir 
Richard  Willy ams  shall  have  the  farm  with  the  appurtenances 
to  him  and  to  his  executors  and  assigns ;  and  if  it  happen 
my  said  brother-in-law,  my  sister,  my  son  Gregory,  and  my 
said  cousin  Richard,  to  die  before  the  acrcomplishment  of 
this  my  will  touching  the  said  farm,  then  1  will  mine  execu- 
tors shall  sell  the  said  farm,  and  the  money  thereof  coming 
to  employ  in  deeds  of  charity,  to  pray  for  my  soul  and  all 
Christian  souls.  Item.  I  will  mine  executors  shall  conduct 
and  hire  a  priest,  being  an  honest  person  of  continent  and 
good  living,  to  sing  for  my  soul  by  the  space  of  seven  years 
next  after  my  death,  and  to  give  him  for  the  same  6/.  13s, 
id.  for  his  stipend.  Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  towards  the 
making  of  highways  in  this  realm,  where  it  shall  be  thought 
most  necessary,  20/.  to  be  disposed  by  the  discretion  of  mine 
executors.  Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  every  the  ^ve  or- 
ders of  Friars  within  the  City  of  London,  to  pray  for  my 
soul,  20  shillings.  Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  60  poor 
maidens  in  marriage,  40/.,  that  is  to  say,  135.  4c/.  to  every 
of  the  said  poor  maidens,  to  be  given  and  distributed  by  the 
discretion  of  mine  executors.  Item.  I  will  that  there  shall 
be  dealt  and  given  after  my  decease  amongst  poor  people 
householders,  to  pray  for  my  soul,  20/.,  such  as  by  mine  ex- 
ecutors shall  be  thought  most  needful.  Item.  I  give  and 
bequeath  to  the  poor  parishioners  of  the  parish  where  God 
shall  ordain  me  to  have  my  dwellingplace  at  the  time  of  my 
death,  10/.,  to  be  truly  distributed  amongst  them  by  the  dis- 
cretion of  mine  executors.  Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to 
my  parish  church  for  my  tithes  forgotten,  20  shillings.  Item. 
To  the  poor  prisoners  of  Newgate,  Ludgate,  King's  Bench, 
and  Marshalsea,  to  be   equally  distributed   amongst  theni| 
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10/.  Willing,  charging,  and  desiring  mine  executors  under- 
written, that  they  shall  see  this  my  will  performed  in  every 
point  according  to  my  true  meaning  and  intent  as  they  will 
answer  to  God,  and  discharge  their  consciences.  The  resi- 
due of  all  my  goods,  chattels,  and  debts  not  bequeathed,  my 
funeral  and  burial  performed,  which  I  will  shall  be  done 
without  any  earthly  pomp,  and  my  debts  paid,  I  will  shall 
be  sold,  and  the  money  thereof  coming,  to  be  distributed  in 
works  of  charity  and  pity,  after  the  good  discretion  of  mine 
executors  undernamed.  Whom  I  make  and  ordain,  Stephen 
Vaughan,  Ralph  Sadler,  my  servants,  and  John  Willyams 
my  brother-in-law.  Praying  and  desiring  the  same  mine 
executors  to  be  good  unto  my  son  Gregory,  and  to  all  other 
my  poor  friends  and  kinsfolk  and  servants  aforenamed  in 
this  my  testament.  And  of  this  my  present  testament  and 
last  will  I  make  Roger  More  mine  overst^er;  unto  whom 
and  also  to  every  of  the  other  mine  executors  I  give  and 
bequeath  6/.  135.  4c?.  for  their  pains  to  be  taken  in  the  exe- 
cution of  this  my  last  will  and  testament,  over  and  above 
such  legacies  as  herebefore  I  have  bequeathed  them  in  thi<« 
same  testament  and  will.  In  witness  whereof,  to  this  my 
present  testament  and  last  will  I  have  set  to  my  hand  in 
every  leaf  contained  in  this  book,  the  day  and  year  before 
limited.  Thomas  Cromwell. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  William  Brabazon,  my  ser- 
vant, 20/.  85.,  a  gun,  a  doublet,  a  jacket,  and  my  second  geld- 
ing. 

It.  to  John  Avery,  Yeoman  of  the  Bedchamber  with  the 
King's  Highness,  6/.  135.  4rf.,  and  a  doublet  of  satin. 

It.  to  Thurston,  my  cook,  6/.  13s.  4c?. 

It.  to  William  Body,  my  servant,  6/.  13s.  4c?. 

It.  to  Peter  Mewtas,  my  servant,  6Z.  13s.  4c?. 

It.  to  Ric.  Sleysh,  my  servant,  6/.  13s.  4c?. 

It.  to  George  Wilkinson,  my  servant,  6/.  13s.  4dL 

It.  to  my  friend,  Thomas  Alvard,  10/.,  and  my  best  geld* 
ing. 
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1...  to  my  friend,  Thomas  Rush,  10/. 

It.  to  mj  servant,  John  Hjnde,  my  borsekeeperi  3/.  6a 
8^ 

Item.  I  will  that  mine  executors  shall  safely  keep  the 
patent  of  the  manor  of  Romney  to 'the  use  of  my  son  Greg- 
ory, and  the  money  growing  thereof,  till  he  shall  come  to 
his  lawful  age,  to  be  yearly  received  to  the  use  of  my  said 
son,  and  the  whole  revenue  thereof  coming  to  be  truly  paid 
onto  him  at  such  time  as  he  shall  come  to  the  age  of  24 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  LAST   EFFORTS   OF   DIPLOMACr. 

I  HAVE  now  to  resume  the  thread  of  tho  polkical 
history  where  it  was  dropped  at  the  sentence  of  divorce 
pronounced  by  Cranmer,  and  the  coronation  of  the  new 
queen.  The  effect  was  about  to  be  ascertained  of  these 
bold  measures  upon  Europe  ;  and  of  what  their  effect 
would  be,  only  so  much  could  be  foretold  with  cer- 
tainty, that  the  time  for  trifling  was  past,  and  the  pope 
and  Francis  of  France  would  be  compelled  to  declare 
their  true  intentions.  If  these  intentions  were  honest, 
the  subordination  of  England  to  the  papacy  might  be 
still  preserved  in  a  modified  form.  The  papal  jurisdic- 
tion was  at  end,  but  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  with  a  diminished  but  considerable 
revenue  attached  to  it,  remained  unaffected;  and  it 
was  for  the  pope  to  determine  whether,  by  fulfilling  at 
ast  his  original  engagements,  he  would  preserve  these 
remnants  of  his  power  and  privileges,  or  boldly  take  up 
the  gage,  excommunicate  his  disobedient  subjects,  and 
attempt  by  force  to  bring  them  back  to  their  alle- 
giance. 

The  news  of  what  had  been  done  did  not  takt  him 
wholly  by  surprise.     It  was  known  at  Brus- 
sels  at  the  end  of  April  that  the  king  had 
married.     The  queen  regent^  spoke  of  it  to  the  am- 

1  Mary,  widow  of  Louis  of  Hungary,  sister  of  the  emperor,  and  B^genf 
if  tiie  Netherlands 
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bassador  sternly  and  significantly,  not  concealing  her 
rheking»i  expectation  of  the  mortal  resentment  which 
SS^'ir  would  be  felt  by  her  brothers ;  ^  and  the  in- 
toTwuie  formation  was  forwarded  with  the  least  possi- 
himseif.  ^g  Jelay  to  the  cardinals  of  the  imperial  fac- 
tion at  Rome.  The  true  purposes  which  underlay  the 
contradiction  of  Clement's  language  are  undiscov^erablo. 
Perhaps  in  the  past  winter  he  had  been  acting  out  a 
deep  intrigue  —  perhaps  he  was  drifting  between  riva. 
currents,  and  yielded  in  any  or  all  directions  as  the 
alternate  pressure  varied ;  yet  whatever  had  been  the 
meaning  of  his  language,  whether  it  was  a  scheme  to 
deceive  Henry,  or  was  the  expression  only  of  weakness 
and  good-nature  desiring  to  avoid  a  quarrel  to  the  latest 
moment,  the  decisive  step  which  had  been  taken  in  the 
marriage,  even  though  it  was  nominally  undivulged, 

1  She  was  much  affected  when  the  first  intimation  of  the  marriage 
reiched  her.  "  I  am  informed  of  a  secret  friend  of  mine,"  wrote  Sir  John 
Hacket,  "  that  when  the  queen  here  had  read  the  letters  which  she  re- 
ceived of  late  out  of  England,  the  tears  came  to  her  eyes  with  very  sad 
countenance.  ])ut  indeed  this  day  when  I  spake  to  her  she  showed  me 
not  such  countenance,  but  told  me  that  she  was  not  well  pleased. 

"  At  her  setting  forward  to  ride  at  hunting,  her  Grace  asked  me  if  I  had 
heard  of  late  any  tidings  out  of  England.  I  told  her  Grace,  as  it  is  true, 
that  I  had  none.  She  gave  me  a  look  as  that  she  should  marvel  thereof, 
and  said  to  me,  'Jay  des  nouvelles  qui  ne  me  semblent  point  trop  bonnes/ 
and  told  me  touching  the  King's  Highness's  marriage.  To  the  which  I 
answered  her  Oace  and  said,  *  Madame,  je  ne  me  doute  point  syl  est  faict, 
et  quand  le  veult  prendre  et  entendre  de  bonne  part  et  au  sain  chemyn, 
sans  porter  faveur  parentelle  que  ung  le  trouvera  tout  lente  et  bien  rayson- 
nable  par  layde  de  Dieu  et  de  bonne  conscience.'  Her  Grace  said  to  me 
•gain,  '  Monsieur  Tambassadeur,  c'est  Dieu  qui  le  scait  que  je  vouldroye 
que  le  tout  allysse  bien,  mais  ne  scaye  comment  Tempereur  et  le  roy  mon 
frere  entendront  Taffaire  car  il  touche  a  eulx  tant  que  a  moy.'  I  answered 
and  said,  '  Madame,  il  me  semble  estre  assuree  que  Tempereur  et  le  roy 
rostre  frere  qui  sont  deux  Prinssys  tres  prudens  et  sayges,  quant  ilz  auront 
eonsidere  indifi'erentement  tout  raffaire  qu  ilz  ne  le  deveroyent  prendre 
que  de  bonne  part.'  And  hereunto  her  Grace  made  me  answer,  saymg, 
Da  quant  de  le  prendre  de  bonne  part  ce  la,  ne  sayge  M.  Tambassadeur/  *' 
-  Hacket  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk :  State  Papers,  Vol.  VII.  p.  452. 
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obliged  liim  to  choose  his  course  and  openly  adhere  to 
it.  After  the  experience  of  the  past,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  what  that  course  would  be.  • 

On  the  12tli  of  May  a  citation  was  issued  against  the 
Kinoj  of  Eno;Iand,  summoniiio;  liim  to  appear  May  12. 

^^  ^  ^  *^  '  The  king  ir 

by  person  or  proxy  at  a  stated  day.  It  had  cited  to  ap 
been  understood  that  no  step  of  such  a  kind  Rome, 
was  to  be  taken  before  the  meeting  of  the  pope  and 
Francis  ,  Bennet,  therefore,  Henry's  faithful  secretary, 
hastily  inquired  tlie  meaning  of  this  measure.  The 
jx)pe  told  him  that  it  could  not  be  avoided,  and  the 
language  which  he  used  revealed  to  the  English  agent 
the  inevitable  future.  The  king,  he  said,  had  defied  the 
inhibitory  brief  which  had  been  lately  issued,  and  had 
incurred  e:  communication ;  tlie  imperialists  insisted 
that  he  should  be  proceeded  against  for  contempt,  and 
that  the  excommunication  should  at  once  be  pronounced. 
However  great  might  be  his  own  personal  reluctance, 
it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  remain  passive  ;  and  if  he 
declined  to  resort  at  once  to  the  more  extreme  The  censures 

/.     ,  .  .1         1        •       •  ofthechurch 

exercise   of    his   power,    the    hesitation   was  suspended 

,  .,       ,  ,  only  till  the 

merely  until  the  emperor  was  prepared  to  emperor  can 
enforce  the  censures  of  the  church  with  the  them, 
strong  hand.  It  stood  not  "  with  his  honour  to  execute 
such  censures,"  he  said,  "  and  the  same  not  to  be  re- 
garded." ^  But  there  was  no  wish  to  spare  Henry ; 
and  if  Francis  could  be  detached  from  his  ally,  and  if 
the  condition  of  the  rest  of  Christendom  became  such 
as  to  favour  the  enterprise,  England  might  evidently 
look  for  the  worst  which  the  pope,  with,  the  Catholic 
powers,  could  execute.  If  the  papal  court  was  roused 
into  so  menacing  a  mood  by  the  mere  intimation  of  the 
I'^cret   marriage,  it  was   easy  to  foresee   what  wouJd 

I  State  Papers,  Vol.  VIT.  p.  457. 
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ensue  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  proceedings  at 
Dunstable.  Bennet  entreated  that  the  process  should 
be  delayed  till  the  interview ;  but  the  pope  answered 
coldlv  that  he  had  done  his  best  and  could  do  no  more  ; 
the  imperialists  were  urgent,  and  he  saw  no  reason  to 
Thepope'8  rcfuse  their  petition.^  This  was  Clement's 
ftnd  ;he  ex-     usual  language,   but    there    was    something 

placition  ,.         .      |  .  tt      i       i    i  p 

of  it.  peculiar  ui  his  manner.     He  had  been  often 

violent,  but  he  had  never  shown  resolution,  and  the 
English  agents  Mere  perplexed.  The  mystery  was  soon 
explained.  He  had  secured  himself  on  the  side  of 
France ;  and  Franci?,  who  at  Calais  had  told  Henry 
that  his  negotiations  with  the  see  of  Rome  were  solely 
for  the  interests  of  England,  that  for  He?iry's  sake  he 
was  marrying  his  pon  into  a  family  beneath  him  in 
rank,  that  Henry's  divorce  was  to  form  the  especial 
subject  of  his  conference  with  the  pope,  had  consented 
to  allow  these  dangerous  questions  to  sink  into  a  sec- 
ondary place,  and  had  relinquished  his  intention,  if 
he  had  ever  seriously  entertained  it,  of  becoming 
an  active  party  in  the  English  quarrel. 

The  long  talked- of  interview  was  still  delayed* 
Delay  of  the  First  it  was  to  havc  taken  place  in  the  win- 
tweenthe  tcr,  then  ill  the  spring;  June  was  the  date 
Francis.  last  fixcd  for  it,  and  now  Bennet  had  to  in- 
form the  king  that  it  would  not  take  place  before  Sep- 
rhe  true  tcmbcr  ;  and  that,  from  the  terms  of  a  com- 
thju?nter^^  muuicatiou  which  had  just  passed  between 
''®^'  the  ])arties  who  were  to  meet,  the  subjects 

discussed  at  the  conference  would  ngt  be  those  which 

Sir  Oregon^  Cassaiis  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Ad  pontidcem  acces?^ 
el  mei  sennonis  ilia  surama  fuit,  vellet  id  pra;etare  ut  serenissimum  regem 
DOstrum  certiorem  facere  possemus,  in  sua  caus.a  rihil  innovatum  iri.  Hic 
die,  sicut  solet,  respondit,  nescire  se  quo  pacto  possit  Caesarianis  obaist«n 
—  igfc^vf  Papers,  Vol.  Vrr.  p.  401. 
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he  had  been  led  to  expect.  Francis,  in  answer  to  a 
question  from  the  pope,  had  specified  three  things  which 
he  proposed  particularly  to  "  intreat."  The  first  con- 
cerned the  defence  of  Christendom  against  the  Turks, 
the  second  concerned  the  general  council,  and  the  third 
concerned  "  the  extinction  of  the  Lutheran  sect."  ^ 
These  were  the  points  which  the  Most  Christian  king 
was  anxious  to  discuss  with  the  pope.  For  the  latter 
good  object  especially,  "  he  would  devise  and  treat  for 
tr^  provision  of  an  army."  In  the  King  of  England's 
cause,  he  trusted  "  some  means  might  be  found  where- 
by it  might  be  compounded ;  "  ^  but  if  persuasion 
failed,  there  was  no  fear  lest  he  should  have  recourse 
to  any  other  method. 

It  was  this  which  had  given  back  to  the  pope  his 
courage.  It  was  this  which  Bennet  had  now  to  report 
to  Henry.  The  French  alliance,  it  was  too  likely, 
would  prove  a  broken  reed,  and  pierce  the  hand  that 
leant  upon  it. 

Henry  knew  the  danger  ;  but  danger  was  not  a  very 
terrible  thing  either  to  him  or  to  his  people.  ProbaWe 
If  he  had  conquered  his  own  reluctance  to  England. 
risk  a  schism  in  the  church,  he  was  not  likely  to  yield 
to  the  fear  of  isolation  ;  and  if  there  was  something  to 
alarm  in  the  aspect  of  affairs,  there  was  also  much  to 
encourage.  His  parliament  was  united  and  resolute. 
His  queen  was  pregnant.  The  Nun  of  Kent  had 
assigned  him  but  a  month  to  live  after  his  marriage  ; 
six  months  had  passed,  and  he  was  alive  and  well ;  the 
supernatural  powers  had  not  declared  against  him  ;  and 
while  safe  with  respect  to  enmity  from  above,  the 
earthly  powers  he  could  afford  to  defy.  When  he 
Snally  divorced  Queen  Catherine,  he  must  have  fore- 

1  Bennet  to  Henry:  State  Papers^  Vol.  VII.  p.  462.  2  Jbid 
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Been  his  present  position  at  least  as  a  possibility,  and 
^^jQgcjot  if  not  prepared  for  so  swift  an  apostasy  in 
'^■°**  Francis,  and  if  not  yet  wholly  beheving  it,  we 
mav  satisfy  ourselves  he  had  never  absolutely  trusted  a 
prince  of  metal  so  questionable. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  waiting  at  the  French 
court,  with  a  magnificent  embassy,  to  represent  tlie 
English  king  at  the  interview.  The  arrival  of  the  pope 
had  been  expected  in  May.  It  was  now  delayed  till 
September  ;  and  if  Clement  came  after  all,  it  would  be 
for  objects  in  which  England  had  but  small  concern. 
It  was  better  for  Enorland  that  there  should  be  no  meet- 
ing  at  all,  than  a  meeting  to  devise  schemes  for  the 
massacre  of  Lutherans.  Henrv  therefore  wrote  to  the 
Duke,  telling  him  generally  what  he  had  heard  from 
Rome ;  he  mentioned  the  three  topics  which  he  under- 
stood were  to  fonn  the  matter  of  discussion  ;  but  he 
skilfullv  aftected  to  re<jard  them  as  havincj  oricnnated 
with  the  imperialists,  and  not  with  the  French  king. 
In  a  long  paper  of  instructions,  in  which  earnestness 
and  ironv  were  stranirelv  blended,  he  directed  the  am- 
bassador  to  treat  his  jjood  brother  as  if  he  were  still 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Enffland :  and 
to  urge  upon  him,  on  the  ground  of  this  fresh  delay, 
that  the  interview  siiould  not  take  place  at  all.* 

"  Our  pleasure  is,"  he  wrote,  "  that  ye  shall  say 
rhekinjs'8      that  we  be  not  a  little  moved  in  onr 

instruotiuDS  i   i  i  i  t     • 

CO  the  Duke    heart  to  see  our  orood  brother  and  us,  bemfi 

3f  Norfolk  to  .  .  i-ii     .  1  1  11     » 

''disappoint  such  priiices  ot  Ohnstendom,  to  be  so  handled 
-iwr."  with  the  pope,  so  much  to  our  dishonour,  and 

lo  the  pope's  and  the  emperor's  advancement ;  seeming 
to  be  at  the  pope's  commandment  to  come  or  tarry 

^  Letter  undated,  hut  written  about  the  middle  of  Jane:  StaU 
U\  VII.  p.  474. 
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he  or  his  cardinals  shall  appoint ;  and  to  depend  u[  cm 
his  pleasure  when  to  meet  —  that  is  to  say,  when  he 
list  or  never.  If  our  good  brother  and  we  were  either 
suitors  to  make  request,  the  obtaining  whereof  we  did 
much  set  by,  or  had  any  particular  matter  of  advantage 
to  entreat  with  him,  th'ese  proceedings  might  be  the 
better  tolerated ;  but  our  g<x)d  brother  liaving  no  par- 
ticular matter  of  his  own,  and  being  ....  that  [no] 
more  glory  nor  surety  could  happen  to  the  emperour 
than  to  obtain  the  effect  of  the  tliree  articles  The"Thre* 

Articles  ** 

moved  by  the  pope  and  his  cardinals,  we  think   propo«d  tir 
it  not  convenient  to  attend  the  pleasure  of  the  wiii  be 
pope,  to  go  or  to  abyde.    We  could  have  been  ajyantageof 

tr  r   1         &  J  thelmperial 

content  to  have  received  and   taken  at    the   i»ts. 
pope's  hand,  jointly  with  our   good  brother,  pleasure 
and  friendship  in  our  great  cause  ;   [but]  on  the  other 
part,  we  cannot  esteem  tlie  pope's  part  so  high,  as  to 
have  our  good  brother  an  attendant   suitor  therefore 
....  desiring  him,  therefore,  in  anywise  to  disappoint 
for  his  part  the  said  interview  ;  and  if  he  have  already 
granted  thereto  —  upon  some  new  good  occasion,  which 
he  now  undoubtedly  hath  —  to  depart  from  the  same. 
"  For  we,  ye  may  say,  having  the  justness  of  oui 
cause  for  us,  with  such  an  entire  and  whole  ,ig  ^as 
consent  of  our  nobility  and  commons  of  our  exjierion^e 
realm  and    subjects,    and    being  all    matters  fcieidshipof 
passed,  and  in  such  terms  as  they  now  be,  do  notJTtoito 
not  find  such  lack  and  want  of  that  the  pope  ^°Kian<i. 
might  do,  with  us  or  against  us,  as  we  would  for  the 
obtaining  thereof  be  contented  to  have  a  French  king 
our  so  perfect  a  friend,  to  be  not  only  a  mediator  but  a 
suitor  therein,  and  a  suitor  attendant  to  have  audience 
npon  liking  and  after  the  advice  of  such  cardinals  as 
repute  it  among  pastymes  to  play  and  dally  with  kings 
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and  princ3i  ;  whose  honour,  ye  may  say^  is  above  all 
thir.gs,  and  more  dear  to  us  in  the  [)erson  ,  f  our  good 
brother,  than  is  any  piece  of  our  cause  at  the  pope's 
hands.  And  therefore,  if  there  be  none  otl  ir  thing 
but  our  cause,  and  the  other  causes  whereoi  wi.»  be 
advertised,  our  advice,  counsel,  special  desire  als'>  and 
request  is,  [that  our  good  brother  shall]  break  v)tx  die 
interview,  unless  the  pope  will  make  suit  to  him ;  aAii 
[unless]  our  said  good  brother  hath  such  causes  of  hi ' 
own  as  may  particularly  tend  to  his  own  benefit,  hon 
King  Henry  ^^^^'  *^^^^  profit  —  wlicrcin  lie  shall  do  great 
po^^'ami^  and  singular  pleasure  unto  us  ;  giving  to  ww- 
himseifttiso.  cLcTStand  fo  the  pope^  that  we  hww  ourselves 
and  him  hoih^  and  look  to  he  esteemed  accordingly ^ 

Should  it  appear  that  on  receipt  of  this  communica* 
tion,  Francis  was  still  resolved  to  persevere,  and  that 
he  had  other  objects  in  view  to  which  Henry  had  not 
been  made  privy,  the  ambassadors  were  then  to  remind 
him  of  the  remain ino;  oblio-ations  into  which  he  had 
entered ;  and  to  ascertain  to  what  degree  his  assistance 
might  be  calculated  upon,  should  the  pope  pronounce 
Henry  deposed,  and  the  emperor  attempt  to  enforce 
the   sentence. 

After  forwarding  these  instructions,  the  king's  next 
Intended  ap-  ^^P  ^^^^  to  anticipate  the  pope  by  an  appeal 
SSiri*        which  would  neutralize  his  judgment  should 
eouncii.        j^g   venture  upon   it ;   and  which   offered    a 
fresh  opportunity  of  restoring  the  peace  of  Christen- 
dom, if  there  was  true  anxiety  to  preserve  that  peace. 
The  hinge  of  the  great  question,  in  the  form  which  at 
!ast  it  assumed,  was  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  the 
fiisation'fay  whisb  Henry  had  married  his  brother's 
*     Being  a  matter  which  touched  the  limit  of  the 
the  pope  was. himself  unable  to  determine 
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it  ill  liis  own  favour ;  and  the  only  iiuthority  by  y^'\\\v\i 
the  law  could  be  ruled,  was  a  ijeneriil  couiK-il.  The  •«!▼«- 

.  1111  tJlUCHH  of  till* 

In  the  preceding  wniter,  the  iK)i>e  hiul  volun-  ineuMure. 
teered  to  submit  the  question  to  this  tribunal  ;  but 
Henry  believing  that  it  was  on  the  point  of  iiniurdiato 
solution  hi  another  way,  had  then  (k'cliiu'd,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  cause  a  nei'dless  dflay.  He  was 
already  married,  and  he  had  hoped  that  seutenct*  iiiiglu 
be  given  in  his  favour  in  time  to  anticipate  the  pubhca- 
ticn  of  the  ceremony.  But  he  was  perl'ectly  satistied 
that  justice  was  on  his  side;  and  was  ecpially  conHdcnt 
of  obtaining  the  verdict  of  Europe,  if  it  couKl  be  laiily 
pronounced.  Now,  therefore,  under  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances, he  accepted  the  offered  alternative.  He 
anticipated  with  tolerable  certainty  the  ettect  which 
would  be  produced  at  Rome,  when  the  news  should 
arrive  there  of  the  Dunstable  divorce  ;  and 

JUDti  2d' 

on  the  29th  of  June  he  appealed  formally, 

in  the  presence  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  from  the 

pope's  impending  sentence,  to  the  next  general  coun- 

cil.i 

Of  this  curious  document  the  substance  was  as  fol- 
lows : —  It  commenced  with  a  dechiration  Terms  of  the 
that  the  king  had  no  intention  of  acting  The  king im* 
otherwise    than    became    a    good    Catholic  <»fdero-jiting 

«...  ,  ,  ,  ,         from  the  luw- 

pnnce  ;  or  oi  mjunng  the  churcli  or  attack-  f»i  privih«p« 
ing  the  privileges  conceded  by  God  to  the   Rome.'^ 

1  Of  the  Archbishop  of  Tork,  not  of  Canterbury:  which  provokes  a  ques 
tion.  Conjectures  are  of  little  value  in  history,  but  inasmuch  as  there  must 
have  been  some  grave  reason  for  the  substitution,  a  suggestion  of  a  possi- 
ble reason  may  not  be  wholly  out  of  place.  The  appeal  in  itself  was  strictly 
legal;  and  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  avoid  any  illegality  of  form. 
Cranmer,  by  transgressing  the  inhibition  which  Clement  had  issued  in  the 
•ripter,  might  be  construed  by  the  papal  party  to  have  virtually  incurred 
the  censures  threatened,  and  an  escape  might  thus  have  been  famished 
firom  the  dlfHcilty  in  which  the  appeal  placed  them^ 
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Hoiy  See.  If  his  words  could  be  lawfiilly  shown  to 
have  such  a  tendency,  he  would  revoke,  emend,  and 
correct  them  in  a  Catholic  spirit. 

The  general  features  of  the  case  were  then  recapitu- 
But  Europe  lated.  His  marriage  with  his  brother's  wife 
ciared  in  hia  had  bccn  pronouuccd  illegal  by  the  principal 
great  matter,  uuiversities  of  Europc,  by  the  clergy  of  the 
gpirationof  two  provinccs  of  the  Church  of  England,  by 
High,"  he  the  most  learned  theologians  and  canonists, 
another  wife,  and  finally,  by  the  public  judgment  of  the 
church.^  He  therefore  had  felt  himself  free  ;  and,  **  by 
the  inspiration  of  the  Most  High,  had  lawfully  married 
another  woman."  Furtheimore,  "  for  the  common 
weal  and  tranquillity  of  the  realm  of  England,  and  for 
the  wholesome  rule  and  government  of  the  same,  he 
nad  caused  to  be  enacted  certain  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances, by  authority  of  parliaments  lawfully  called  for 
He  fears  that  ^^^^  purposc."  "  Now,  howcver,"  he  contin- 
who^hM  in-  ^^^9  "  ^^®  fearing  that  his  Holyness  the  Pope 
throughout,  •  •  •  •  having  in  our  said  cause  treated  us 
^  th^cen-  ^^^  otherwise  than  either  respect  for  our  dig- 
S^h^*^*  nity  and  desert,  or  the  duty  of  his  own  office 
against  him.  required  at  his  hands,  and  having  done  us 
many  injuries  which  we  now  of  design  do  suppress, 
but  which  hereafter  we  shall  be  readv,  should  circum- 
stances  so  require,  to  divulge  ....  may  now  proceed 
to  acts  of  further  injustice,  and  heaping  wrong  on 
wrong,  may  pronounce  the  censures  and  other  penalties 
of  the  spiritual  sword  against  ourselves,  our  realm,  and 
subjects,  seeking  thereby  to  deprive  us  of  the  use  o( 
the  sacraments,  and  to  cut  us  off,  in  the  sight  of  the 
world,  from  the  unity  of  the  church,  to  the  no  slight 
hirt  and  injury  of  our  realm  and  subjects : 

1  Publico  ecclesiaBJudicio. 
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"  Fearing  these  things,  and  desiring  to  pivserve  from 
detriment  not  only  ourselves,  our  own  dignity  and 
estimation,  but  also  our  subjects,  committed  to  us  by 
Almighty  God  ;  to  keep  them  in  the  unity  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  in  the  wonted  participation  in  the  sacra- 
ments ;  that,  when  in  truth  they  be  not  cut  off  from 
the  integrity  of  the  church,  nor  can  nor  will  be  so  cu^ 
off  in  any  manner,  they  may  not  appear  to  be  so  cut 
off  in  the  estimation  of  men  ;  [desiring  further]  to 
check  and  hold  back  our  people  whom  God  has  given 
to  us,  lest,  in  the  event  of  such  injury,  they  refuse 
utterly  to  obey  any  longer  the  Roman  Pontiff,  as  a 
hard  and  cruel  pastor :  [for  these  causes]  and  believ- 
ing, from  reasons  probable,  conjectures  likely,  and 
words  used  to  our  injury  by  his  Holiness  the  Pope, 
which  in  divers  manners  have  been  brought  to  our 
ears^  that  some  weighty  act  may  be  committed  by  him 
or  others  to  4^\q  prejudice  of  ourselves  and  of  our 
realm  ; —  We,  therefore,  in  behalf  of  all  and  He  appeals 
every  of  our  subjects,  and  of  all  persons  ad-  g'^JScrn- 
hering  to  us  in  this  our  cause,  do  make  our  neS;*^n^ 
appeal  to  the  next  general  council,  which  *^<*"°^*^* 
shall  be  lawfully  held,  in  place  convenient,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Christian  princes,  and  of  such  others  as 
it  may  concern  —  not  in  contempt  of  the  Holy  See, 
but  for  defence  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  for  the 
other  causes  afore  rehearsed.  And  we  do  trust  in  God 
that  it  shall  not  be  interpreted  as  a  thing  ill  done  on 
our  part,  if  preferring  the  salvation  of  our  soul  and  the 
relief  of  our  conscience  to  any  mundane  respects  or 
favours,  we  have  in  this  cause  regarded  more  the 
Divine  law  than  the  laws  of  man,  and  have  thought  it 
rather  meet  to  obey  God  than  to  obey  man."  ^ 

1  Rymer,  Vol.  VI.  part  2,  p.  188. 
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'By  the  appeal  and  the  causes  which  were  assigned 
for  it,  Henry  preoccupied  the  ground  of  the  conflict ; 
he  entrenched  himself  in  the  "  debateable  land  "  of  le- 
gal uncertainty  ;  and  until  his  position  had  been  pro- 
nounced untenable  by  the  general  voice  of  Christendom, 
any  sentence  which  the  pope  could  issue  would  have 
but  a  doubtful  validity.  It  was,  perhaps,  but  a  slight 
advantage ;  and  the  niceties  of  technical  fencing  might 
soon  resolve  themselves  into  a  question  of  mere 
strength ;  yet,  in  the  opening  of  great  conflicts,  it  is 
well,  even  when  a  resort  to  force  is  inevitable,  to  throw 
on  the  opposing  party  the  responsibility  of  violence  ; 
and  Henry  had  been  led,  either  by  a  refinement  of 
policy,  or  by  the  plain  straightforwardness  of  his  inten- 
tions, into  a  situation  where  he  could  expect  without 
alarm  the  unrollinor  of  the  future. 

The  character  of  that  future  was  likely  soon  to  be 
decided.  The  appeal  was  published  o^  the  29th  of 
June  ;  and  as  the  pope  must  have  heard,  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month  at  latest,  of  the  trial  and  judgment  at 
Dunstable,  a  few  days  would  bring  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  received  the  intelligence. 
Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  couriers,  Bennet,  with  the 
assistance  of  Cardinal  Tournon,  had  somewhat  soothed 
down  his  exasperation.  Francis,  also,  having  heard 
that  immediate  process  was  threatened,  had  written 
earnestly  to  deprecate  such  a  measure  ;  ^  and  though  he 

"^  The  French  king  did  write  unto  Cardinal  Touraon  (not,  however,  of 
his  own  will,  but  under  pressure  from  the  Duke  of  Norfolk),  very  instantly j 
that  he  should  desire  the  pope,  in  the  said  French  king's  name,  that  his 
HoljT.ess  would  not  innovate  anything  against  \'our  Highness  anywise  till 
the  coag^ss:  adding,  withal,  that  if  his  Holyness,  notwithstanding  his  said 
iesire,  would  proceed,  he  could  not  less  do,  considering  the  great  and  indis- 
solable  amity  betwixt  your  Highnesses,  notorious  to  all  the  world,  but  take 
•nd  recognise  such  proceeding  for  a  fresh  injury.  —  Bennet  to  Henrv  VID.  • 
9taie  Papers,  Vol.  Vll.  p.  4GS 
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took  the  interference  "  very  displeasantly,"  ^  the  pope 
could  not  afford  to  lose,  by  premature  impatience,  th** 
fruit  of  all  his  labour  and  diplomacy,  and  had  yielded 
so  far  as  to  promise  that  nothing  of  moment  should  be 
done.     To  this  state  of  mind  he  had  been  bruuglit  one 
day  in  the  second  week  of  June.     The  morning  afte:, 
Bennet  found  him  ^'  sore  altered."    The  news  Thenewrtcf 
of  "  my  Lord  of  Canterbury's  proceedings  ''   %l^^^ 
had  arrived  the   preceding  night;  and  "his  anfy^'aiT^^* 
Holiness   said   that    [such]  doings  were  too  ^'^"'*'' 
sore  for  him  to  stand  still  at  and  do  nothino;."  ^     It  was 
"against  his  duty  towards  God  and  the  world  to  toler- 
ate them."    The  imperialist  cardinals,  impatient  before, 
clamoured  that  the  evil  had  been  caused  by  the  dila- 
tory timidity  with  which   the  case  had  been  handled 
from  the  first.^    The  consistory  sate  day  after  day  with 
closed  doors;*  and  even  such  members  of  it  General in- 
as   had  before  inclined  to  the  English  side,  STotL*" 
joined  in  the  common  indignation.     '^  Some   ^^^' 
extreme  process "  was  instantly  looked   for,    and   the 
English  agents,  in  their  daily  interviews  with  the  pope, 
were  forced  to  listen  to  lano;uao:e  which  it  was  hard  to 
bear    with    equanimity.     Bennot's  well-bred  courtesy 
carried   him   successfully    through    the    difficulty ;    his 
companion    Bonner   was  not   so  fortunate.     Bonner's 
tongue  was  insolent,  and  under  bad  control.   Bonner  is 

TT  V     1    ^  .  impertinent 

tie  replied  to  menace  by  mipertmence  ;  and  The  pope 

^  .  J  I  '  threatens  to 

on   one  occasion  was   so   exasperating,    that  boiihimin 
Clement   threatened   to   burn    him  alive,  or  ne  writes  ir 
boil  him  in  a  caldron  of  lead.^     When  fairly  Engiani. 
roused,  the  old  man  was  dangerous  ;  and  the  futur* 

1  State  Papers,  Vol.  VII.  p.  4G9     2  ibid. 

»  Ibid.  p.  470.  4  Ibid.  p.  467,  note,  and  p.  4  ' 

•  Bumet,  Vol.  I.  p.  221. 
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Bishop  of  London  wrote  to  England  in  extremity  of 
alarm.  His  letter  has  not  been  found,  but  the  charac- 
ter of  it  may  be  perceived  from  the  reassuring  reply  of 
Henry  com-  ^^^  king.  The  ageuts,  Henry  said,  were  not 
forts  him.  ^^  allow  themselvcs  to  be  frightened;  they 
were  to  go  on  calmly,  with  their  accustomed  diligence 
and  dexterity,  disputing  the  ground  from  point  to  point, 
and  trust  to  him.  Their  cause  was  good,  and,  with 
God's  help,  he  would  be  able  to  defend  them  from  the 
malice  of  their  adversaries.^ 

Fortunately  for  Bonner,  the  pope's  passion  wac  of 
Theconais-  brief  duratioii,  and  the  experiment  whether 
iSSpm^  Henry's  arm  could  reach  to  tlie  dungeons  of 
dence.  ^j^^  Vatican    remained  untried.     The   more 

moderate  of  the  cardinals,  also,  something  assuaged  the 
storm ;  and  angry  as  they  all  were,  the  majority  still 
saw  the  necessity  of  prudence.  In  the  heat  of  the  irri- 
tation, final  sentence  was  to  have  been  pronounced 
upon  the  entire  cause,  backed  by  interdict,  excommuni- 
cation, and  the  full  volume  of  the  papal  thunders.  At 
the  close  of  a  month's  deliberation  they  resolved  to 
reserve  judgment  on  the  original  question,  and  to  con- 
fine themselves  for  the  present  to  revenging  the  insult 
to  the  pope  by  "  my  Lord  of  Canterbury."  Both  the 
king  and  the  archbishop  had  disobeyed  a  formal  inhibi- 
tion.    On  the  12th  of  July,  the  pope  issued  a  brief, 

1  We  only  desire  and  pray  you  to  endeavour  yourselves  in  the  execution 
trf"  that  your  charge  —  casting  utterly  away  and  banishing  from  you  such 
fear  and  timorousness,  or  rather  despair,  as  by  your  s^id  letters  we  perceive 
ye  have  conceived  —  reduciiag  to  your  memories  in  the  lieu  and  stead 
thereof,  as  a  thing  continually  lying  before  your  yes  and  incessantly 
Bounded  in  your  ears,  the  justice  of  our  cause,  which  cannot  at  length  be 
ihadv'wed,  but  shall  shine  and  shew  itself  to  the  confusion  of  our  adver- 
lanes.  And  we  having,  as  is  said,  truth  for  us,  with  the  help  and  assist* 
ince  of  God,  author  of  the  same,  shall  at  all  times  be  able  to  maintain  yon 
-Hsnrj'  VIII.  to  Bonner:  Slata  Papers,  Vol.  VII.  p.  485 
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declaring  Cranmer's  judgment  to  liave  been  illegal,  the 
English  process  to  have  been  null  and  void,  July  12. 
and  the  king,  by  his  disobedience,  to  have  in-  ciaresthedi- 
curred,  ipso  facto^  the  threatened  penalties  of  and  com- 
excommunication.     Ut  his  clemency  he  sus-   to  cancel  the 
pended  these  censures  till  the  close  of  the  fol-  ifhefiJiato 
lowing  September,  in  order  that  time  might   ieciarej 
be  allowed  to  restore  the  respective  parties  to  ;ated. 
theu*  old  positions  :    if  within  that   period  the  parties 
were  not  so  restored,  the  censures  would  fall.^     This 
brief  was  sent  into  Flanders,  and  fixed  in  the  usual 
place  against  the  door  of  a  church  in  Dunkirk. 

Henry  was  prepared  for  a  measure  which  was  no 
more  than  natural.  He  had  been  prej)ared  for  it  as  a 
possibility  when  he  married.  Both  he  and  Francis 
must  have  been  prepared  for  it  on  their  meeting  at 
Calais,  when  the  French  king  advised  him  to  marry, 
and  promised  to  support  him  tlirough  the  consequences. 
His  own  measures  had  been  arranged  beforehand,  and 
he  had  secured  himself  in  technical  entrenchments  by 
his  appeal.  After  the  issue  of  the  brief,  however,  he 
could  allow  no  English  embassy  to  compliment  Clem- 
ent by  its  presence  on  his  visit  to  France.  He  "  knew 
the  pope,"  as  he  said.  Long  experience  had  shown 
him  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  yielding  in  minor 
points ;  and  the  only  chance  which  now  remained  of 
preserving  the  established  order  of  Christendom,  was 
to  terrify  the  Vatican  court  into  submission  by  the 
firmness  of  his  attitude.  For  the  present  complica- 
tions, the  court  of  Rome,  not  he,  was  responsible. 
The  pope,  with  a  culpable  complacency  for  the  em- 
peror, had  shrunk  from  discharging  a  duty  which  his 
^ce  imposed  upon  hiza ;  and   the   result  had  beea 

I  Bonner  to  Cromwell.  Stnie  Paper s^  Vol  "^11.  p.  481. 
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that  the  duty  was  discharged  by  another.  Henry 
could  not  blame  himself  for  the  consequences  of  Clem- 
(;nt's  delinquency.  He  rather  felt  himself  wronged  in 
having  been  driven  to  so  extreme  a  measure  agsinst 
Henry  a|raiD  his  will.  He  rcsolvcd,  therefore,  to  recal  the 
3i8todecUue  cmbassy,  and   once   more,   though   with   no 

to  meet  the  ^  .  i  i    i  r»  i 

pope.  great  hope  that   he  would  be  successtul,  to 

invite  Francis  to  fulfil  his  promise,  and  to  unite  with 
himself  in  expressing  his  resentment  at  the  pope's  con- 
duct. 

His  despatch  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  on  this  occasion 
was  the  natural  sequel  of  what  he  had  writ- 
ten a  few  weeks  previously.  That  letter  had 
failed  wholly  of  its  effect.  The  interview  was  resolved 
upon  for  quite  other  reasons  than  those  which  were  ac- 
knowledged, and  therefore  was  not  to  be  given  up.  A 
promise,  however,  had  been  extracted,  that  it  should 
be  given  up,  if  in  the  course  of  the  summer  the  pope 
"  innovated  any  tiling  "  against  the  King  of  England  : 
and  Henry  now  required,  formally,  that  this  engage- 
ment should  be  observed.  "  A  notorious  and  notable 
innovation  "  had  been  made,  and  Francis  must  either 
deny  his  words,  or  adhere  to  them.  It  would  be  evi- 
dent to  all  the  world,  if  the  interview  took  place  under 
the  present  circumstances,  that  the  alliance  with  Eng- 
land was  no  longer  of  the  importance  with  him  which 
it  had  been ;  that  his  p4ace  in  the  struggle,  when  the 
struggle  came,  would  be  found  on  the  papal  side. 

The  language  of  Henry  throughout  this  paper  was 
The  cause  at  vcrv  fine  and  uoblc.     He  reminded  Francis 

Issue  Is  the  "^  •    n         i  •  .  t_ 

indepen.        that  Substantially  the  cause  at  issue  was  the 

deuoe  of 

princes.  causc  of  all  priuccs  ;  the  pope  claiming  a  right 
to  summon  them  to  plead  in  the  courts  of  Rome,  and 
refusing  to  admit  their  exemption  as  sovereign  rulers. 
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He  had  been  required  not  only  to  undo  his  marriage, 
and  cancel  the  sentence  of  divorce,  but,  as  a  He  has  been 

,     ,  n  •!•      •  •  1      1        TT    1      o  required  to 

condition  of  reconciliation  with  the  Holy  bee,  repeal  the 
to  undo  also  the  Act  of  Appeals,  and  to  re-  peais, 
store  the  papal  jurisdiction.    He  desired  it  to  be  under- 
stood, with  emphasis,  that  these  points  were  all  equally 
sacred,  and  the  repeal  of  the  act  was  as  little  yfi^sch.  is 
to  be  thought  of  as  the  annulling  the  mar-  ^P««i^^- 
riage.    "  The  pope,"  he  said,  "  did  inforce  us  to  excog- 
itate some  new  thing,  whereby  we  might  be  healed  and 
relieved  of  that  continual  disease,  to  care  for  our  cause 
at  Rome,  where  such  defence  was  taken  from  us,  as  by 
the  laws  of  God,  nature,  and  man,  is  due  unto  us. 
Hereupon  depended  the  wealth  of  our  realm ;  here- 
upon consisted  the  surety  of  our  succession,  which  by 
no  other  means  could  be  well  assured."     "  And  there- 
fore," he  went  on,   "you   [the  Duke]   shall  ^^  ^^^^^ 
say  to  our  good  brotlier,  that  the  pope  persist-  pjjjjare  Js*' 
ing  in  the  ways  he   hath   entered,  ye   must  ^^^2nd 
needs  despair  in  any  meeting   between  the  ^^' 
French  king  and  the  pope,  to  produce  any  such  effect  as 
to  cause  us  to  meet  in  concord  with  the  pope  ;  but  we 
shall  be  even  as  far  asunder  as  is  between  yea  and  nay. 
For  to  the  pope's  enterprise  to  revoke  or  put  back  any- 
thing that  is  done  here,  either  in  marriage,  statute,  sen- 
tence, or  proclamation  ^  —  of  which  four  members  is  knit 
and  conjoined  the  surety  of  our  matter,  nor  any  can  be 
removed  from  the  other,  lest  thereby  the  whole  edifice 
should  be  destroyed  —  we  ^yill  and  shall,  by  all  ways 
and  means  say  nay,  and  declare  our  nay  in  such  sort  as 
the  world  shall  hear,  and  the  pope  feel  it.     Wherein 
ye  may  say  our  firm  trust,  perfect  hope,  and  assured 

1  The  p  'oclamation  ordering  that  Catherine  should  be  called  not  que^n, 
l^t  Priocess  Dowager. 
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"By  the  appeal  and  the  causes  which  were  assigned 
for  it,  Henry  preoccupied  the  ground  of  the  conflict ; 
he  entrenched  himself  in  the  "  debateable  land  "  of  le- 
gal uncertainty  ;  and  until  his  position  had  been  pro- 
nounced untenable  by  the  general  voice  of  Christendom, 
any  sentence  which  the  pope  could  issue  would  have 
but  a  doubtful  validity.  It  was,  perhaps,  but  a  slight 
advantage ;  and  the  niceties  of  technical  fencing  might 
soon  resolve  themselves  into  a  question  of  mere 
strength ;  yet,  in  the  opening  of  great  conflicts,  it  is 
well,  even  when  a  resort  to  force  is  inevitable,  to  throw 
on  the  opposing  party  the  responsibility  of  violence  ; 
and  Henry  had  been  led,  either  by  a  refinement  of 
policy,  or  by  the  plain  straightforwardness  of  his  inten- 
tions, into  a  situation  where  he  could  expect  without 
alarm  the  unrolling  of  the  future. 

The  character  of  that  future  was  likely  soon  to  be 
decided.  The  appeal  was  published  o^  the  29th  of 
June  ;  and  as  the  pope  must  have  heard,  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month  at  latest,  of  the  trial  and  judgment  at 
Dunstable,  a  few  days  would  bring  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  received  the  intelligence. 
Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  couriers,  Ben  net,  with  the 
assistance  of  Cardinal  Tournon,  had  somewhat  soothed 
down  his  exasperation.  Francis,  also,  having  heard 
that  immediate  process  was  threatened,  had  written 
earnestly  to  deprecate  such  a  measure  ;  ^  and  though  he 

1  The  French  king  did  write  unto  Cardinal  Toumon  (not,  however,  of 
his  own  will,  but  under  pressure  frr)m  the  Duke  of  Norfolk),  very  instantly ^ 
that  he  should  desire  the  pope,  in  the  said  French  king's  name,  that  his 
Holyr.ess  would  not  innovate  anything  against  your  Highness  any  wise  till 
the  coagress:  adding,  withal,  that  if  his  Holyness,  notwithstanding  his  said 
iesire,  would  proceed,  he  could  not  less  do,  considering  the  great  and  indis- 
solable  amity  betwixt  your  Highnesses,  notorious  to  all  the  world,  but  take 
and  recognise  such  proceeding  for  a  fresh  injury.  —  Bennet  to  Henrv  VID.  • 
Stale  Papers,  Vol.  VII,  p.  4GS 
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took  the  interference  "  very  displeasantly,"  ^  the  pope 
cou]d  not  afford  to  lose,  by  premature  impatience,  tli** 
fruit  of  all  his  labour  and  diplomacy,  and  liad  yielded 
80  far  as  to  promise  that  nothing  of  moment  should  be 
done.     To  this  state  of  mind  he  had  been  brouglit  one 
day  in  the  second  week  of  June.     The  morning  afte:, 
Bennet  found  him  "  sore  altered."    The  news  ThenewHcf 
of  "  my  Lord  of  Canterbury's  proceedings  "   prfnllluS 
had  arrived  the  preceding  niglit ;  and  "  his  j'JJ.fv'Jl'l^^^* 
Holiness   said   that    [such]   doings  were  too  ^'°"'*'' 
sore  for  him  to  stand  still  at  and  do  notliint;."  ^     It  was 
"against  his  duty  towards  God  and  the  world  to  toler- 
ate them."    The  imperialist  cardinals,  impatient  before, 
clamoured  that  the  evil  had  been  caused  by  the  dila- 
tory timidity  with  which   the  case  had  been  handled 
from  the  first.^    The  consistory  sate  day  after  day  with 
closed  doors ;  *  and  even  such  members  of  it  General  in- 
as   had  before  inclined  to  the  English  side,  SToJTsS,!" 
joined  in  the  common  indignation.     '^  Some   ^^^' 
extreme  process "  was  instantly  looked   for,    and   the 
English  agents,  in  their  daily  interviews  with  the  pope, 
were  forced  to  listen  to  lano:uao:e  which  it  was  hard  to 
bear    with    equanimity.     Bennet's  well-bred  courtesy 
carried   him    successfully    through    the    difficulty ;    his 
companion    Bonner   was  not   so  fortunate.     Bonner's 
tongue  was  insolent,  and  under  bad  control.   Bonner  is 
He  replied  to  menace  by  nnpertnience  ;  and  The  pope 

^  .  J  i  '  threatens  to 

on    one  occasion  was   so   exasperatin<x,    that  boiihimia 

'     .  .  lead. 

Clement   threatened    to    burn    him  alive,  or  He  writes  ir 
boil  him  in  a  caldron  of  lead.^     When  fairly  Engiani. 
roused,  the  old  man  was  dangerous  ;  and  the  futur* 

1  State  Papers,  Vol.  VII.  p.  469     2  ibid. 

»  Ibid.  p.  470.  4  Ibid.  p.  467,  note,  jnd  p.  4  * 

»  Burnet,  Vol.  I.  p.  221. 
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Bishop  of  London  wrote  to  England  in  extremity  of 
alarm.  His  letter  has  not  been  found,  but  the  charac- 
ter of  it  may  be  perceived  from  the  reassuring  reply  of 
Henry  com-  ^^c  king.  The  agcuts,  Henry  said,  were  not 
forts  him.  ^^  allow  themselvcs  to  be  frightened;  they 
were  to  go  on  calmly,  with  their  accustomed  diligence 
and  dexterity,  disputing  the  ground  from  point  to  point, 
and  trust  to  him.  Their  cause  was  good,  and,  with 
God's  help,  he  would  be  able  to  defend  them  from  the 
malice  of  their  adversaries.^ 

Fortunately  for  Bonner,  the  pope's  passion  wac  of 
Theconsis-  brief  duration,  and  the  experiment  whether 
iSSpm^  Henry's  arm  could  reach  to  the  dungeons  of 
dence.  ^j^^  Vatican    remained  untried.     The   more 

moderate  of  the  cardinals,  also,  something  assuaged  the 
storm ;  and  angry  as  they  all  were,  the  majority  still 
saw  the  necessity  of  prudence.  In  the  heat  of  the  irri- 
tation, final  sentence  was  to  have  been  pronounced 
upon  the  entire  cause,  backed  by  interdict,  excommuni- 
cation, and  the  full  volume  of  the  papal  thunders.  At 
the  close  of  a  month's  deliberation  they  resolved  to 
reserve  judgment  on  the  original  question,  and  to  con- 
fine themselves  for  the  present  to  revenging  the  insult 
to  the  pope  by  "  my  Lord  of  Canterbury."  Both  the 
king  and  the  archbishop  had  disobeyed  a  formal  inhibi- 
tion.    On  the  12th  of  July,  the  pope  issued  a  brief, 

1  We  only  desire  and  pray  you  to  endeavour  yourselves  in  the  execution 
t>f  that  your  charge  —  casting  utterly  away  and  banishing  from  you  such 
fear  and  timorousness,  or  rather  despair,  as  by  your  s%id  letters  we  perceive 
ye  have  conceived  —  reduclag  to  your  memories  in  the  lieu  and  stead 
thereof,  as  a  thing  continually  lying  before  your  yes  and  incessantly 
Bounded  in  your  ears,  the  justice  of  our  cause,  which  cannot  at  length  be 
lhadv)wed,  but  shall  shine  and  shew  itself  to  the  confusion  of  our  adver- 
lanci^.  And  we  having,  as  is  said,  truth  for  us,  with  the  help  and  assist* 
ince  r»f  God,  author  of  the  same,  shall  at  all  times  be  able  to  mairttain  you 
-Hsnry  VIII.  to  IJonner:  Stttte  Papers,  Vol.  VII.  p.  485 
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declaring  Craumer's  judgment  to  have  been  illegal,  the 
English  process  to  have  been  null  and  void,  July  12. 
and  the  king,  by  his  disobedience,  to  have  in-  ciarcs  the  di- 
curred,  ipso  facto^  the  threatened  penalties  of  and  com- 

.        .  r\t*  1  •        1  1  manda  Henry 

excommunication.  Ut  Ins  clemency  he  sus-  to  cancel  the 
pended  these  censures  till  the  close  of  the  fol-  ifheftiiisto 
lowing  September,  in  order  that  time  micrht   ledared 

I  n  1  .  '       .1  .•  •  excommunl 

be  allowed  to  restore  the  respective  parties  to  sated. 
their  old  positions  :    if  within  that   period  the  parties 
were  not  so  restored,  the  censures  would  fall.^     This 
brief  was  sent  into  Flanders,  and  fixed  in  the  usual 
place  against  the  door  of  a  church  in  Dunkirk. 

Henry  was  prepared  for  a  measure  which  was  no 
more  than  natural.  He  had  been  prei)ared  for  it  as  a 
possibility  when  he  married.  Both  he  and  Francis 
must  have  been  prepared  for  it  on  their  meeting  at 
Calais,  when  the  French  king  advised  him  to  marry, 
and  promised  to  support  him  through  the  consequences. 
His  own  measures  had  been  arranged  beforehand,  and 
he  had  secured  himself  in  technical  entrenchments  by 
his  appeal.  After  the  issue  of  the  brief,  however,  he 
could  allow  no  English  embassy  to  compliment  Clem- 
ent by  its  presence  on  his  visit  to  France.  He  "  knew 
the  pope,"  as  he  said.  Long  experience  hud  shown 
him  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  yielding  in  minor 
points ;  and  the  only  chance  which  now  remained  of 
preserving  the  established  order  of  Christendom,  was 
to  terrify  the  Vatican  court  into  submission  by  the 
firmness  of  his  attitude.  For  the  present  complica- 
tions, the  court  of  Rome,  not  he,  was  responsible. 
The  pope,  with  a  culpable  complacency  for  the  em- 
peror, had  shrunk  from  discharging  a  duty  which  his 
^ce  unposed  upon  him ;  and   the   result   had  beea 

I  Bonner  to  Cromwell.  Stnie  Papers^  Vol  "^11.  p.  481. 
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representatives  of  antagonist  principles  ;  and  Anglicans 
and  Lutherans,  instead  of  joining  hands  across  the 
Channel,  endeavoured  only  to  secure  each  a  recogni- 
tion of  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  The 
English  plumed  themselves  on  their  orthodoxy.  They 
were  "  not  as  those  publicans,"  heretics,  despiscrs  of 
the  keys  disobedient  to  authority ;  they  desired  only 
the  independence  of  their  national  church,  and  they 
proved  their  zeal  for  the  established  faith  with  all  the 
warmth  of  persecution.  To  the  Germans  national 
freedom  was  of  wholly  minor  moment,  in  comparison 
with  the  freedom  of  the  soul ;  the  orthodoxy  of  Eng- 
land was  as  distasteful  to  the  disciples  of  Luther  as  the 
orthodoxy  of  Rome  —  and  the  interests  of  Europe 
i/were  sacrificed  on  both  sides  to  this  foolish  and  fatal 
disunion.  Circumstances  indeed  would  not  permit  the 
division  to  remain  in  its  first  intensity,  and  their  com- 
mon danger  compelled  the  two  nations  into  a  partial 
understanding.  Yet  the  reconciliation,  imperfect  to 
the  last,  was  at  the  outset  all  but  impossible.  Their 
relations  were  already  embittered  by  many  reciprocal 
acts  of  hostility.  Henry  VIII.  had  won  his  spurs  as  a 
theologian  by  an  attack  on  Luther.  Luther  had  re- 
plied by  a  hailstorm  of  invectives.  The  Lutheran 
books  had  been  proscribed,  the  Lutherans  themselves 
had  been  burnt  by  Henry's  bishops.  The  Protestant 
divines  in  Germany  had  attempted  to  conciliate  the 
emperor  by  supporting  the  cause  of  Catherine  ;  and 
Luthei  himself  had  spoken  loudly  in  condemnation  of 
the  king.  The  elements  of  disunion  were  so  many  and 
BO  powerful,  that  tliere  was  little  hope  of  contending 
against  them  successfully.  Nevertheless,  as  Henry 
saw,  the  coalition  of  Francis  and  the  emperor,  if  the 
pope  succeeded  in    cementing  it,  was  a  most   serious 
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danger,  to  which  an  opposite  alliance  would  alone  be 
an  adequ£ite  counterpoise ;  and  the  experiment  might 
at  least  be  tried  whether  such  an  alKance  was  possible. 
At  the  beginning  of  August,  therefore,  Ste-  Mi»«ionot 
phen  Vaughan  was  sent  on  a  tentative  mis-  lafghan  to 
sion  to  the  Elector  of  Saxe,  John  Frederick,  Jjj  ^^^ 
at  Weimar.  1  He  was  the  bearer  of  letters  *'^^*"' 
containing  a  proposal  for  a  resident  English  ambassa- 
dor ;  and  if  the  elector  gave  his  consent,  he  was  to  pro- 
ceed with  similar  offers  to  the  courts  of  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse  and  the  Duke  of  Lunenberg.^  Vaughan  ar- 
rived in  due  time  at  the  elector's  court,  was  admitted 
to  audience,  and  delivered  liis  letters.  The  prince  read 
them,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  re-  ^^j^h  jg  ^^ 
turned  for  answer  a  polite  but  wholly  abso-  ^«^*^°*«- 
lute  refusal.  Being  but  a  prince  elector,  he  said,  he 
might  not  aspire  to  so  high  an  honour  as  to  be  favoured 
with  the  presence  of  an  English  ambassador.  It  was 
not  the  custom  in  Germany,  and  he  feared  that  if  he 
consented  he  should  displease  the  emperor.^  The 
meaning  of  such  a  reply  delivered  in  a  few  hours  was 
not  to  be  mistaken,  however  disguised  in  courteous  lan- 
guage. The  English  emissary  saw  that  he  was  an 
unwelcome  visitor,  and  that  he  must  depart  with  the 
utmost  celerity.  "  The  elector,"  he  wrote,*  ^he  Kec^ 
"  thirsted  to  have  me  gone  from  him,  which  I  p%,^^°Sm. 
right  well  perceived  by  evident  tokens  which  ^™;.**** 

1  John  the  Magnanimous,  son  of  John  the  Steadfast,  and  nephew  of  thi 
Elector  Frederick,  Luther's  first  protector. 

2  8iaU  Papers,  Vol.  VII.  pp.  499-501. 

•  Princeps  Elector  ducit  se  imparem  ut  RegiaB  Celsitudinis  vel  alionm 
r^om  oratores  ea  lege  in  aula  sua  degerent;  vereturque  ne  oh  id  apuc 

V  Ciesaream  majestatera  unicum  ejus  Dominum  et  alios  male  audiret,  poifiet 
que  sinistre  tale  institutum  in terpretari.  —  Reply  of  the  Elector:  StaU  Pa 
^tj  Vol.  VII.  p.  503. 

*  Yaoghan  to  Cromwell :  State  Papers,  Vol.  VII.  p.  509 
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declared  unto  me  the  same."  .  He  had  no  anxiety  to 
expose  to  hazard  the  toleration  which  the  Protestant 
dukedoms  as  yet  enjoyed  from  the  emperor,  by  commit- 
ting himself  to  a  connexion  with  a  prince  with  whose 
present  policy  he  had  no  sympathy,  and  whose  conver- 
sion to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  he  had  as  Tet  nc 
reason  to  believe  sincere.^ 

The  reception  which  Vaughan  met  with  at  Weimar 
satisfied  him  that  he  need  go  no  further ;  neither  the 
Landgrave  nor  the  Duke  of  Lunenberg  would  be 
likely  to  venture  on  a  course  which  the  elector  so  obvi- 
ously feared.  He,  therefore,  gave  up  his  mission,  and 
returned  to  England. 

The  first  overtures  in  this  direction  issued  in  com- 
The&uarea  pl^te  failure,  nor  was  the  result  wholly  to  be 
SbiS'n*"  regretted.  It  taught  Henry  (or  it  was  a  first 
to  England,  commencement  of  the  lesson)  that  so  long  as 
he  pursued  a  merely  English  policy  he  might  not  ex- 
pect that  other  nations  would  embroil  themselves  in  his 
lefence.  He  must  allow  the  Reformation  a  wider 
3Cope,  he  must  permit  it  to  comprehend  within  its  pos- 
sible consequences  the  breaking  of  the  chains  by  which 
his  subjects'  minds  were  bound  —  not  merely  a  change 
of  jailors.  Then  perhaps  the  German  princes  might 
return  some  other  answer. 

1  I  consider  the  man,  with  other  two  —  that  is  to  say,  the  Landgrsve  toa 
Hesse  and  the  Duke  of  Lunenberg  —  to  be  the  chief  and  principal  defend- 
ers  and  maintainers  of  the  Lutheran  sect :  who  considering  the  same  with 
no  small  difficulty  to  be  defended,  as  well  against  the  emperor  and  the 
bishops  of  Germany,  his  nigh  and  shrewd  neighbours,  as  against  the  most 
opirnion  of  all  Christian  men,  feareth  to  raise  any  other  new  matter  whereby 
they  should  take  a  larger  and  peradventure  a  better  occasion  to  revenge 
the  same.  The  King's  Highness  seeketh  to  have  intelligence  with  thenii 
■8  they  conjecture  to  have  them  confederate  with  him;  yea,  and  that 
agamst  the  emperor,  if  he  would  anything  pretend  against  the  king.  — 
Here  is  the  thing  which  I  think  feareth  the  diike.  — ^Vaughan  to  CfomweO ' 
Aafe  Papers,  Vol  VII.  pp.  509,  510. 
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The  disappointment,  however,  fell  lightly;  for  be* 
fore  the  account  of  the  failure  had  reached  England, 
an  event  had  happened,  which,  poor  as  the  king  might 
be  in  foreign  alliances,  had  added  most  material  strength 
to  his  position  in  England.  The  full  moment  of  that 
event  he  had  no  means  of  knowing.  In  its  immediate 
bearing  it  was  matter  for  most  abundant  satisfaction. 
On  the  seventh  of  September,  between  three  septonberT. 
and  four  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  palace  of  ^^**'* 
Greenwich,  was  bom  a  princess,  named  tliree  ^^*«^*»«**>- 
days  later  in  her  baptism,  after  the  king's  mother,  Eliz- 
abeth.* A  son  had  been  hoped  for.  The  child  was  a 
daughter  only ;  yet  at  least  Providence  had  not  pro- 
nounced against  the  marriage  by  a  sentence  of  barren- 
ness ;  at  least  there  was  now  an  heir  whose  legitimacy 
the  nation  had  agreed  to  accept.  Te  Deums  Equitation 
were  sung  in  all  the  churches  ;  again  the  river  ***  i^°don. 
decked  itself  in  splendour ;  again  all  London  steeples 
were  musical  with  bells.  A  font  of  gold  was  presented 
for  the  christening.  Francis,  in  compensation  for  his 
backslidings,  had  consented  to  be  godfather ;  and  the 
infant,  who  was  soon  to  find  her  country  so  rude  a 
stepmother,  was  received  with  all  tlie  outward  signs  of 
exulting  welcome.  To  Catherine's  friends  Light  and 
the  offspring  of  the  rival  marriage  was  not  ****<**»^- 
welcome,  but  was  an  object  rather  of  bitter  hatred ; 
and  the  black  cloud  of  a  sister's  jealousy  gathered  over 
the  cradle  whose  innocent  occupant  had  robbed  her  of 
her  title  and  her  expectations.  To  the  king,  to  the 
parliament,  to  the  healthy  heart  of  England,  she  was 
an  object  of  eager  hope  and  an  occasion  for  thankful 
gratitude  ;  but  the  seeds  were  sown  with  her  birth  of 
those  mi8fortunes  which  were  soon  to  overshadow  her 

A  Hall,  p.  805. 
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and  to  fomi  the  school  of  the  great  nature  which  in  ita 
maturity  would  re-mould  the  world. 

Leaving  Elizabeth  for  the  present,  we  return  to  the 
continent,  and  to  the  long-promised  interview,  which 
was  now  at  last  approaching.  Henry  made  no  furthei 
attempt  to  remonstrate  with  Francis  ;  and  Francis  as- 
sured him,  and  with  all  sincerity,  that  he  would  use 
his  best  efforts  to  move  the  pope  to  make  the  neces- 
sary concessions.  The  Enghsh  embassy  meanwliile 
was  withdrawn.  The  excommunication  had  been  re- 
ceived- as  an  act  of  hostility,  of  which  Henry  would 
not  even  condescend  to  complain ;  and  it  was  to  be 
understood  distinctly  that  in  any  exertions  which  might 
be  made  by  the  French  king,  the  latter  was  acting 
without  commission  on  his  own  responsibility.  The  in- 
Preparations  terccssiou  was  to  bc  the  spontaneous  act  of  a 
Sew^'at  Mar-'  Hiutual  fHeud,  who,  for  the  interests  of  Chris- 
■**^®*"  tendom,  desired  to  heal  a  dangerous  wound ; 

but  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  was  it  to  be  inter- 
preted as  an  expression  of  a  desire  for  a  reconciliation 
on  the  English  side. 

It  was  determined  further,  on  the  recal  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  that  the  opportunity  of  the  meeting  should 
be  taken  to  give  a  notice  to  the  pope  of  the  king's  ap- 
peal to  the  council ;  and  for  this  purpose,  Bennet  and 
Bonner  were  directed  to  follow  the  papal  court  from 
Rome.  Bennet  never  accomplished  this  journey,  dy- 
ing on  the  route,  worn  out  with  much  service.^  His 
death  delayed  Bonner,  and  the  conferences  had  opened 
ibr  many  days  before  his  arrival.  Clement  had  leached 
Mai'seilles  by  ship  from  Genoa,  about  the  20th  of 
October.  As  if  pointedly  to  irritate  Henry,  he  had 
ponced  himself  under   the    conduct   of  the   Duke  of 

1  State  Papers,  Vol.  VII.  p.  512. 
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Albany.^  He  was  followed  two  days  later  by  his  fiiir 
niece,  Catherine  de  Medici ;  and  the  prepara-  The  pope  av- 
tions  for  the  marriage  were  commenced  with  the  condaot 

1  -A.  I  rr.1  of  the  Duke 

the  utmost  swittness  and  secrecy.  Ihe  con-  of  Albany, 
ditions  of  the  contract  were  not  allowed  to  transpire, 
but  they  were  concluded  in  three  days ;  and  on  the  25th 
cf  October  the  pope  bestowed  his  precious  oct.25th. 
present  on  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  he  himself  neJ^^iSfe 
perfoi'ming  the  nuptial  ceremony,  and  accom-  an?  cISr 
panying  it  with  his  paternal  benediction  on  the  ^^^eMedid. 
young  pair,  and  on  the  happy  country  which  was  to  pos- 
sess them  for  its  king  and  queen.  France  being  thus 
securely  riveted  to  Rome,  other  matters  could  be  talked 
of  more  easily.  Francis  made  all  decent  overtures  to 
the  pope  in  behalf  of  Henry ;  if  the  pope  was  to  be 
believed  indeed,  he  was  vehemently  urgent.^  Clement 
in  turn  made  suggestions  for  terms  of  alliance  between 
Francis  and  Charles,  "  to  the  advantage  of  the  Most 
Christian  king  ;  "^  and  thus  parried  the  remonstrances. 
The  only  point   positively  clear    to  the  ob-  Amicable 

differences 

servers,  was  the  perfect  understanding  which  between  the 
sjxisted  between  the  King  of  France  and  his  Francis  on 
spiritual  father.*     Unusual  activity  was   re-  question 

1  The  Duke  of  Albany,  during  the  minority  of  James  V.,  had  headed  the 
party  m  Scotland  most  opposed  to  the  English.  He  expelled  the  queen- 
moth  3r,  Margaret,  sister  of  Henry;  he  seized  the  persons  of  the  two  young 
princes,  whom  he  shut  up  in  Stirling,  where  the  j'ounger  brother  died  im- 
der  suspicion  of  foul  play  {Despatches  of  Giustininni,  Vol.  I.  p.  157);  and 
subsequently,  in  his  genius  for  intrigue,  he  gained  over  the  queen  dowager 
herself  in  a  manner  which  touched  her  honour.  —  Lord  Thomas  Dacro  to 
Queen  Margaret:  Ellis,  second  series.  Vol.  I.  p.  279. 

s  Ex  his  tamen,  qui  ha  c  a  Pontifice,  audierunt,  intelligo  regem  vehemen 
tiaslme  instare,  ut  vestra  majestatis  expectationi  satisfiat  Pontifex.  —  Petei 
Valines  to  Henry  VHI. :  Slate  Papers,  Vol.  VII.  p.  518. 

«  Btate  Papers,  Vdl.  VII.  p.  520. 

^  Hoc  dice  quod  video  inter  regem  et  pontificem  conjunctisdme  et  ami* 
nimliuM  bic  agi.  —  Vannes  to  Crom^  HI*  Ibid- 
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marked  in  the  dockyards ;  Italian  soldiers  of  fortune  were 
about  the  court  in  unusual  numbers,  and  apparently  in 
favour.^  An  invasion  of  Lorabardy  was  talked  of  among 
the  palace  retinue  ;  and  the  emperor  was  said  to  distrust 
fleneraidia-  ^^^  intentions  of  the  conference.  Possibly 
*™**'  experience    had  taught   all  parties   to  doult 

each  other's  faith.  Possibly  they  were  all  in  some 
degree  waiting  upon  events  ;  and  had  not  yet  resolved 
upon  their  conduct. 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene  arrived  Doctor  Bonner, 
Bonner  at  ^^  ^'^®  beginning  of  November,  with  Henry's 
MarseiUes.  appeal.  He  was  a  strange  figure  to  appear 
in  such  a  society.  There  was  little  probity,  perhaps, 
either  in  the  court  of  France,  or  in  their  Italian  vis- 
itors: but  of  refinement,  of  culture,  of  those  graces 
which  enable  men  to  dispense  with  the  more  austere 
excellences  of  character,  —  which  transform  licentious- 
ness into  elegant  frailty,  and  treachery  and  falsehood 
into  pardonable  finesse,  —  of  these  there  was  very 
much :  and  when  a  rough,  coarse,  vulgar  Englishman 
was  plunged  among  these  delicate  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, he  formed  an  element  which  contrasted  strongly 
with  the  general  environment.  Yet  Bonner,  perhaps, 
was  not  without  qualifications  which  fitted  him  for  his 
Character  of  niissiou.  He  was  uot,  indeed,  \'irtuous  ;  but 
♦^  Bonner.         ]j^  j^^^j  ^  Certain    downright   honesty  about 

hiin,  joined  with  an  entire  insensibility  to  those  finer 
perceptions  which  would  have  interfered  with  plain 
spciaking,  where  plain  speaking  was  desirable  ;  he  had  a 
broad,  not  ungenial  humour,  which  showed  him  things 
and  persons  in  their  genuine  light,  and  enabled  him  to 
picture  them  for  us  with  a  distinctness  for  which  we 
owe  him  lasting  thanks. 

I  Vanoes  to  Clroipwell :  Stale  Papers^  Vol.  VII.  pp.  52^  8. 
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He  appeared  at  Marseilles  on  the  7th  of  NoTember, 
and  had  much  difficulty  in  procuring  an  in- 
terview. At  length,  weary  of  waiting,  and 
regardless  of  the  hot  lead  with  which  he  had  been 
lately  threatened,  he  forced  his  way  into  the  room  where 
"  the  pope  was  standing,  with  the  Cardinals  De  Lor- 
raine and  Medici,  ready  apparelled  with  his  stole  to  go 
to  the  consistory." 

*'  Incontinently  upon  my  coming  thither,"  he  wrote  to 
Henry ,^  "  the  pope,  whose  sight  is  incredu-  Bonner'i  itt- 

1  .1  ^^    '  ,      1  ,.  .  tertoth» 

lous  quick,  eyed  me,  and  that  divers  times ;  king. 
making  a  good  pause  in  one  place  ;  at  which  time 
I  desired  the  datary  to  advertise  his  Holiness  that  I 
would  speak  with  him  ;  and  albeit  the  datary  made 
no  little  difficulty  therein,  yet  perceiving  that  upon  re- 
fusal I  would  have  gone  forthwith  to  the  pope,  he  ad- 
vertised the  pope  of  my  said  desire.  His  Holiness  dis- 
missing as  then  the  said  cardinals,  and  letting  his  vesture 
fall,  went  to  a  window  in  the  said  chamber,  calling  me 
unto  him.  At  which  time  I  showed  unto  his  Holiness 
how  that  your  Highness  had  given  me  express  and 
strait  commandment  to  intimate  unto  him  how  that 
your  Grace  had  solemnly  provoked  and  appealed  unto 
the  general  council ;  submitting  yourself  to  the  tuition 
and  defence  thereof;  which  provocation  and  appeal  I 
had  under  authentic  writings  then  with  me,  to  show 
for  that  purpose.  And  herewithal  I  drew  out  the  said 
writing,  showing  his  said  Holiness  that  I  brought  the 
same  in  proof  of  the  premises,  and  that  his  Holiness 
might  see  and  perceive  all  the  same.  The  pope  having 
this  for  a  breakfast,  only  pulled  down  his  head  to  his 
shoulders,  after  the  Italian  fashion,  and  said  that  because 
he  was  as  then  fully  ready  to  go  into  the  consistory 

1  Burnet.  CoUectanea,  p.  436. 
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he  would  not  tarry  to  hear  or  see  the  said  writings,  but 
willed  me  to  come  at  afternoon." 

The  afternoon  came,  and  Bonner  returned,  and  was 
The  king's  admitted.  There  was  some  conversation 
uySred  to^^  upon  indifferent  matters ;  the  pope  making 
the  pope.  good-natured  inquiries  about  Bonnet,  and 
speaking  warmly  and  kindly  of  him. 

"  Presently,"  Bonner  continues,  *'  falling  out  of  that, 
he  said  that  he  marvelled  your  Highness  would  use  his 
Holiness  after  such  sort  as  it  appears  ye  did.  I  said 
that  your  Highness  no  less  did  marvel  that  his  Holiness 
having  found  so  much  benevolence  and  kindness  at 
your  hands  in  all  times  past,  would  for  acquittal  show 
such  unkindness  as  of  late  he  did.  And  here  we  en- 
tered in  communication  upon  two  points :  one  was  that 
his  Holiness,  having  committed  in  times  past,  and  in 
most  ample  form,  the  cause  into  the  realm,  promising 
not  to  revoke  the  said  commission,  and  over  that,  to 
confirm  the  process  and  sentence  of  the  commissaries, 
should  not  at  the  point  of  sentence  have  advoked  the 
cause,  retaining  it  at  Rome  —  forasmuch  as  Rome  was 
a  place  whither  your  Highness  could  not,  ne  yet  ought, 
personally  to  come  unto,  and  also  was  not  bound  to 
send  thither  your  proctor.  The  second  point  was, 
that  your  Highness's  cause  being,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
best  learned  men  in  Christendom,  approved  good  and 
just,  and  so  [in]  many  ways  known  unto  his  Holiness, 
the  same  should  not  so  lonor  have  retained  it  in  his  hands 
without  judgment. 

"  His  Holiness  answering  the  same,  as  touching  the 
first  point,  said  that  if  the  queen  (meaning  the  late 
wife  of  Prince  Arthur,  calling  her  always  in  his  conver- 
sation the  queen)  had  not  given  an  oath  refusing  the 
judges  as  suspect,  he  would  not  have  advoked  the  mat"  . 
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ter  at  all,  but  been  content  that  it  should  have  been 
detennmed  and  ended  in  your  realm.  But  seeing  she 
gave  that  oath,  appealing  also  to  his  court,  he  might 
and  ought  to  hear  her,  his  promise  made  to  your  High- 
ness, which  was  qualified,  notwithstanding.  As  touch- 
ing the  second  point,  his  Holiness  said  that  your  High- 
ness only  was  the  default  thereof,  because  ye  would 
not  send  a  proxy  to  the  cause.  These  matters,  how- 
ever, he  said,  had  been  many  times  fully  talked  upon 
at  Rome  ;  and  therefore  [he]  willed  me  to  omit  further 
communication  thereupon,  and  to  proceed  to  the  doing 
of  such  things  that  I  was  specially  sent  for. 

"  Whereupon  making  protestation  of  your  Highness's 
mind  and  intent  towards  the  see  apostolic  —  not  intend- 
ing anything  to  do  in  contempt  of  the  same  —  I  exhib- 
ited unto  his  Holiness  the  commission  which  your 
Highness  had  sent  unto  me  ;  and  his  Holiness  deliver- 
ing it  to  the  datary,  commanded  him  to  read  it ;  and 
hearing  in  the  same  the  words  (referring  to  the  injuries 
which  he  had  done  to  your  Highness),  he  began  to 
look  up  after  a  new  sort,  and  said,  '  O  questo  et  multo 
vero  !  (this  is  much  true  I)  '  meaning  that  it  was  not 
true  indeed.  And  verily,  sure  not  only  in  this,  but 
also  in  many  parts  of  the  said  commission,  he  showed 
himself  grievously  offended;  insomuch  that,  when 
those  words,  '  To  the  next  .general  council  which  shall 
be  lawfully  held  in  place  convenient,'  were  read,  he 
fell,  in  a  marvellous  great  choler  and  rage.  The  pope's 
not  only  declaring  the  same  by  his  gesture  *°^'* 
and  manner,  but  also  by  words :  speaking  with  great 
vehemence,  and  saying,  '  Why  did  not  the  king,  when 
I  wiote  to  my  nuncio  this  year  past,  to  speak  unto  him 
for  this  general  council,  give  no  answer  unto  my  said 
nuncio,   but  referred   him  for  answer  to  the  French 
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king  ?  at  what  time  he  might  perceive  by  my  doing, 
that  I  was  very  well  disposed,  and  much  spake  for  it.' 
*  The  thing  so  standing,  now  to  speak  of  a  general 
council !  Oh,  good  Lord !  but  well !  his  commission 
and  all  his  other  writings  cannot  be  but  welcome  unto 
me ; '  wliich  words  methought  he  spake  willing  to  hide 
his  choler,  and  make  me  believe  that  he  was  nothing 
angry  w  ith  their  doings,  when  in  very  deed  I  perceived, 
by  many  arguments,  that  it  was  otherwise.  And  one 
among  others  was  taken  here  for  infallible  with  them 
that  knoweth  the  pope's  conditions,  that  he  was  contin- 
ually folding  up  and  unwinding  of  his  handkerchief, 
which  he  never  doth  but  when  he  is  tickled  to  the  very 
heart  with  great  choler." 

At  length  the  appeal  was  read  through  ;  and  at  the 
close  of  it  Francis  entered,  and  talked  to  the  pojje  for 
some  time,  but  in  so  low  a  voice  that  Bonner  could  not 
hear  what  was  passing.  When  he  had  gone,  his  Holi- 
ness said  that  he  would  deliberate  upon  the  appeal  with 
the  consistory,  and  after  hearing  their  judgments  would 
return  his  answer. 

Three  days  passed,  and  then  the  English  agent  was 
informed  that  he  might  again  present  himself.  The 
pope  had  recovered  his  calmness.  When  he  had  time 
to  collect  himself,  Clement  could  speak  well  and  with 
dignity ;  and  if  we  could  forget  that  his  conduct  was 
substantially  unjust,  and  that  in  his  conscience  he  knew 
\y'  it  t  J  be  unjust,  he  would  almost  persuade  us  to  believe 
him  honest.  "  He  said,"  wrote  Bonner,  "  that  his 
mind  towards  your  Highness  always  had  been  to  min- 
ister justice,  and  to  do  pleasure  to  j'ou  ;  albeit  it  hath 
not  been  so  taken  :  and  he  never  unjustly  grieved  your 
Grace  that  he  knoweth,  nor  intendeth  hereafter  to  do. 
As  concerning  the  appeal,  he  said  that,  forasmuch  aa 
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there  was  a  constitution  of  Pope  Pius,  his  predecessor, 
tliat  did  condemn  and  reprove  all  such  appeals,  he  did 
therefore  reject  your  Grace's  appeal  as  friv-  ,,1^^  ^^^^ 
olous,  forbidden,  and  unlawful."  As  touch-  ^"^J*®'^- 
ing  the  council,  he  said  generally,  that  he  would  do  his 
best  that  it  should  meet ;  but  it  was  to  be  understood 
that  the  calling  a  general  council  belonged  to  him,  and 
not  to  the  King  of  England. 

The  audience  ended,  and  Bonner  left  the  pope  con- 
vinced that  he  intended,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  to 
execute  the  censures  and  continue  the  process  without 
delay.  That  the  sentence  which  he  would  pronounce 
would  be  against  the  king  appeared  equally  certain. 

It  appeared  certain,  yet  after  all  no  certain  conclu- 
sion is  possible.    Francis  I.,  though  not  choos-  y^^  ^^  g^^. 
ing  to  quarrel  with  the  see  of  Rome  to  do  a  S?^  ckSSt 
pleasure  to  Henry,  was  anxious  to  please  his  5SmS  that 
ally  to  the  extent  of  his  convenience ;  at  any  ei^S'b*' 
rate,  he  would  not  have  gratuitously  deceived  «*«««*«  J^*» 
him ;  and  still  less  would  he  have  been  party  to  an  act 
of  deliberate  treachery.     When  Bonner  was  gone  he 
had  a  last  interview  with  the  pope,  in  which  he  urged 
npi3n  him  the  necessity  of  complying  with  Henry's  de- 
mands; and  the  pope  on  this  occasion  said  And  if  he 
that  he  was  satisfied  that  the  King  of  England  J^knowfedg* 
was  right ;  that  his  cause  was  good ;  and  that  autho^, 
he  had  only  to  acknowledge  the  papal  juris-  genSms?!? 
diction  by  some  formal  act,  to  find  sentence  *»***^^"'- 
immediately  pronounced  in  his  favour.     Except  for  his 
precipitation,  and  his  refusal  to  depute  a  proxy  to  plead 
for  him,  his  wishes  would  have  been   complied  with 
long  before.     In  the  existing  posture  of  affairs,  and 
after  the  measures  which  had  been  passed  in  England 
with  respect  to  the  see  of  Rome,  he  himself,  the  pope 
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said,  could  not  make  advances  without  some  kind  of 
Enbmission ;  but  a  single  act  of  acknowledgment  was 
all  which  he  required.^ 

Extraordinary  as  it  must  seem,  the  pope  certainly 
Was  the  pope  bound  himsclf  by  this  eneagement:  and  who 

honest?  or  n        •  i         t  •  •        o      m      i     i. 

treacherous?  can  tell  With  what  intention  r  To  believe 
weak.  him  sincere  and  to  believe  him  false  seems 

equally  impossible.  If  he  was  persuaded  that  Henry's 
cause  was  good,  why  did  he  in  the  following  year  pro- 
nounce finally  for  Catherine  ?  why  had  he  imperilled 
so  needlessly  the  interests  of  the  papacy  in  England  ? 
why  had  his  conduct  from  the  beginning  pointed  stead- 
ily to  the  conclusion  at  which  he  at  last  arrived  ?  and 
why  throughout  Europe  were  the  ultramontane  party, 
to  a  man,  on  Catherine's  side  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
Let  us  toy  to  what  object  at  such  a  time  can  be  conceived 
eharitabij.  for  falsehood  ?  Can  we  suppose  that  he  de- 
signed to  dupe  Henry  into  subnjission  by  a  promise 
which  he  had  predetermined  to  break  ?  It  is  hard  tc 
suppose  even  Clement  capable  of  so  elaborate  an  act  of 
perfidy  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  idle  to  waste  conjectures  on 
the  motives  of  a  weak,  much-agitated  man.  He  was, 
probably,  but  giving  a  fresh  example  of  his  disposition 
to  say  at  each  moment  whatever  would  be  most  agree- 
able to  his  hearers.  This  was  his  unhappy  habit,  by 
which  he  earned  for  himself  a  character  for  dishonesty, 
I  labour  to  think,  but  half  deserved. 

If,  however,  Clement  meant  to  deceive,  he  succeeded, 
Proposal  undoubtedly,  in  deceiving  the  French  king, 
cause  should  Francis,  in  communicating  to  Henry  the  Ian- 
toacommis-  guagc  which  the  pope  had  used,  entreated 
atckmbray.  him  to  rcconsider  his  resolution.  The  ob- 
jection to  pleading  at  Rome  might  be  overcome ;  &ft 

1  L«Uer  of  the  King  of  France  •  Legrand,  Vol.  III.    Reply  of  Heaijr! 
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the  pope  would  meet  him  in  a  middle  course.  Judges 
could  be  appointed,  who  should  sit  at  Cambray,  and 
pass  a  sentence  in  condemnation  of  the  original  mar- 
riage ;  with  a  definite  promise  that  their  sentence 
should  not  again  be  called  in  question.  To  this  ar- 
rangement there  could  be  no  reasonable  objection ;  and 
Francis  implored  that  a  proposal  so  liberal  should  not 
be  rejected.  Sufficient  danger  already  threaten ed 
Christendom,  from  heretics  within  and  from  the  Tutka 
without ;  and  although  the  EngUsh  parliament  were 
agreed  to  maintain  the  second  marriage,  it  was  unwise 
to  provoke  the  displeasure  of  foreign  princes.  To 
allow  time  for  the  preliminary  arrangements,  the  exe- 
cution of  the  censures  had  been  further  postponed ; 
and  if  Heniy  would  make  up  the  quarrel,  the  French 
monarch  was  commissioned  to  otter  a  league,  offensive 
and  defensive,  between  England,  France,  and  the  Pa- 
pacy, He  himself  only  desired  to  be  faithful  to  his 
engagements  to  his  good  brother ;  and  as  a  Francis  im- 
proof  of  his  good  faith,  he  said  that  he  had  to  consent. 
been  offered  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  if  he  would  look  on 
while  the  emperor  and  the  pope  attacked  England.^ 

This  language  bears  all  the  character  of  sincerity , 
and  when  we  remember  that  it  followed  immediately 
upon  a  close  and  intimate  communication  of  three 
weeks  with  Clement,  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  he 

1  Commission  of  the  Bishop  of  Paris :  Legrand,  Vol.  III. ;  Biimet,  Vol. 
III.  p.  128;  Foxe,  Vol.  V.  p.  106-111.  The  commission  of  the  Bishop  of 
Bayonne  is  not  explicit  on  the  extent  to  which  the  pope  had  bound  himself 
with  respect  to  the  sentence.  Yet  either  in  some  other  despatch,  oi  ver- 
bally through  the  Bishop,  Francis  certainly  informed  Henry  that  the  Pope 
had  promised  t!iat  sentence  should  be  given  in  his  favour.  We  shall  tind 
Henrf  assuming  this  in  his  reply ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  declared  to 
Cathsrine  that  the  pope  **said  at  Marseilles,  that  if  his  Grace  would  send  a 
proxy  thither  he  would  give  sentence  for  his  Highness  against  her,  becaiiat 
that  L^  knew  h.8  cause  to  be  good  and  jasV^  — State  PtperSf  YoL  I 
0.4SI 
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could  have  mistaken  the  extent  of  the  pope's  promises.^ 
We  may  suppose  Clement  for  the  moment  to  have  been 
honest,  or  wavering  between  honesty  and  falsehood; 
we  may  suppose  further  that  Francis  trusted  him  be- 
cause it  was  undesirable  to  be  suspicious,  in  the  behel 
that  he  was  discharging  the  duty  of  a  friend  to  Henry 
and  of  a  friend  to  the  church,  in  off'ering  to  mediate 
uj)tjn  these  terms. 

Rut  Henry  was  far  advanced  beyond  the  point  at 
sugpUona  which  fair  words  could  move  him.  He  had 
rif  Henry.  trustcd  many  times,  and  had  been  many 
times  deceived.  It  was  not  easy  to  entangle  him  again. 
It  mattered  little  whether  Clement  was  weak  or  false; 
the  result  w- as  the  same  —  he  could  not  be  trusted. 
To  an  open  English  understanding  there  was  something 
His  disgust  monstrous  in  the  position  of  a  person  profess- 
•nt.  mg  to  be  a  judge,  who  admitted  that  a  cause 

which  lay  before  him  was  so  clear  that-  he  could  bind 
himself  to  a  sentence  upon  it,  and  could  yet  refuse 
to  pronouncethat  sentence,  except  upon  conditions.  It 
"was  scarcely  for  the  interests  of  justice  to  leave  the 
distribution  of  it  in  hands  so  questionable. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  coming  forward,  as  Francis 
hoped,  instead  of  consenting  to  entangle  himself  again 
in  the  meshes  of  diplomatic  intrigue,  the  king  retumCvl 
a  peremptory  refusal. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  such  of  the  council  as 
dreaded  the  completion  of  the  schism,  assured  d'Inte- 
ville,  the  French  ambassador,  that  for  themselves  they 
considered  Francis  was  doing  the  best  for  England 
which  could  be  done,  and  that  they  deprecated  violent 
measures  as  much  as  possible  ;  but  in  all  this  paiiy 
there  was  a  secret  leaning  to  Queen  Catherine,  a  dis- 
like of  Queen  Anne  and  the  whole  Boleyn  race,  and  ft 
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private  nope  and  belief  that  the  pope  would  after  al^ 
be  firm.  Their  tongues  were  therefore  tied.  They 
durst  not  speak  except  alone  in  whispers  to  each  other , 
and  the  French  ambassador,  who  did  dare,  only  drew 
from  Henry  a  more  determined  expression  of  his  reso- 
lution. 

As  to  his  measures  in  England,  the  king  said,  the 
pope  had  begun  the  quarrel  by  issuing  censures  and 
by  reftising  to  admit  his  reasons  for  declining  to  plead 
at  Rome.  He  was  required  to  send  a  proctor,  and  was 
told  that  the  cause  should  be  decided  in  favour  of 
whichever  party  was  so  represented  there.  For  the 
sake  of  all  other  princes  as  well  as  himself,  he  would 
send  no  proctor,  nor  would  he  seem  to  acquiesce  in  the 
pretences  of  the  papal  see.  The  King  of  France  told 
him  that  the  pope  admitted  the  justice  of  his  cause. 
Let  the  pope  do  justice,  then.  The  laws  passed  in  par- 
liament were  for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
he  would  never  revoke  them.  He  demanded  no  rep- 
aration, and  could  make  no  reparation.  He  asked 
only  for  his  right,  and  if  he  could  not  obtain  it,  he  had 
God  and  truth  on  his  side,  and  that  was  enough.  In 
vain  d'Inteville  answered  feebly,  that  his  master  had 
done  all  that  was  in  his  power ;  the  king  replied  that 
the  French  council  wished  to  entanorle  him  with  the 
pope  ;  but  for  his  own  part  he  would  never  more  ac- 
knowledge the  pope  in  his  pretended  capacity.  He 
might  be  bishop  of  Rome,  or  pope  also,  if  he  preferred 
the  name ;  but  the  see  of  Rome  should  have  no  more 
jurisdiction  in  England,  and  he  thought  he  would  be 
none  the  worse  Christian  on  that  account,  but  rather 
the  better.  Jesus  Christ  he  would  acknowledge,  and 
bim  only,  as  the  true  Lord  of  Christian  men,  and 
Christ's   word  only  should   be  preached  in  England. 

TOL.  II.  11 
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• 

The  Spaniards  might  invade  him  as  they  threatened. 
He  did  not  fear  them.  They  might  come,  but  tliey 
might  not  find  it  so  easy  to  return.^ 

The  King  had  taken  his  position  and  was.  prepared 
for  tlie  consequences.  He  had  foreseen  for  more  than 
a  year  the  possibiHty  of  an  attempted  invasion ;  and 
since  his  marriage,  he  had  been  aware  that  the  chance i 
of  success  in  the  adventure  had  been  discussed  on  thti 
Continent  by  the  papal  and  imperial  party.  The  pope 
had  spoken  of  his  censures  being  enforced,  and  Fran- 
cis had  revealed  to  Henry  the  nature  of  the  dangerous 
overtures  which  had  been  made  to  himself.  The  Lu- 
theran princes  had  hurriedly  declined  to  connect  them ' 
selves  in  any  kind  of  alliance  with  England ;  and  on 
the  25th  of  September,  Stephen  Vaughan  had  reported 
that  troops  were  being  raised  in  Germany,  which  ru- 
mour destined  for  Catherine's  service.^  Ireland,  too, 
as  we  shall  hear  in  the  next  chapter,  was  on  the  verge 
of  an  insurrection,  which  had  been  fomented  by  papal 
agents. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  no  real  danger  from  an  in- 
Thecondi-  vasiou,  unlcss  it  was  accompanied  with  an 
wWcMnva^  insurrcctioii  at  home,  or  with  a  simultaneous 
«ion  might     attack  from  Scotland  ;  and  while  of  the  first 

be  danger-  ' 

<>"8.  there  appeared  upon  the  surface  no  probabil- 

ity, with  Scotland  a  truce  for  a  year  had  been  con- 
cluded on  the  1st  of  October. ^  Tlie  king,  therefore, 
Apparent  had  felt  himsclf  reasonably  secure.  Parlia- 
of  England,     mcut   had    secmcd   unanimous ;    the    clergy 

1  MS.  Bibl.  Imp^r.  Paris.—  The  Pilgrim,  pp.  97,  98.  Of.  Foxe,  VoL  V. 
p.  110. 

2  I  hear  of  a  number  of  Gelders  which  be  lately  reared ;  and  the  opinion 
of  the  people  here  is  that  they  shall  go  into  England.  All  aien  there  speak 
evil  of  England,  and  threaten  it  in  their  foolish  manner.  —  Vaogluui  ta 
Cromwell:  State  Papers^  \o\.  A" II.  p.  511. 

»  Kymer,  Vol.  VI.  part  2,  p.  189. 
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were,  submissive ;  the  nation  acquiescent  or  openly  ap- 
proving ;  1  and  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  November, 
1533,  no  suspicion  seems  to  have  been  entertained  of 
the  spread  of  serious  disaffection.  A  great  internal  rev- 
olution had  been  accomplished ;  a  conflict  of  centu- 
ries between  the  civil  and  spiritual  powers  had  been 
terminated  without  a  life  lost  or  a  blow  struck.  Par- 
tial murmurs  there  had  been,  but  murmurs  were  inev- 
itable, and,  so  far  as  the  government  yet  knew,  were 
harmless.  The  Scotch  war  had  threatened  to  be  dan- 
gerous, but  it  had  been  extinguished.  Impatient  monks 
had  denounced  the  king  from  the  pulpits,  and  disloyal 
language  had  been  reported  from  other  quarters,  which 
had  roused  vigilance,  but  had  not  created  alarm.  The 
Nun  of  Kent  had  forced  herself  into  the  royal  pres- 
ence with  menacing  prophecies ;  but  she  had  appeared 
to  be  a  harmless  dreamer,  who  could  only  be  made  of 
importance  by  punishment.  The  surface  of  the  nation 
was  in  profound  repose.  Cromwell,  like  Walsingham 
after  him,  may  perhaps  have  known  of  the  fire  which 
was  smouldering  below,  and  have  watched  it  silently 
till  the  moment  came  at  which  to  trample  it  out  ;  but 
no  symptom  of  uneasiness  appears  either  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  government  or  in  the  official  correspond- 
ence. The  organization  of  the  friars,  the  secret  com- 
munication of  the  Nun  with  Catherine  and  ine  Prin- 
cess Mary,  with  the  papal  nuncio,  or  with  noble  lords 

1  Parties  were  so  divided  in  England  that  lookers-on  who  reported  %Wf 
Boe  sentiment  as  general  there,  reported  in  fact  by  their  own  wishes  dind 
tympathies.  D'Inteville,  the  French  ambassador,  a  strong  Catholic,  de- 
dares  the  feeling  to  have  been  against  the  revolt.  Chastillon,  on  the  other 
hand,  writing  at  the  same  time  from  the  same  place  (for  he  luui  returned 
from  France,  and  was  present  with  d'Inteville  at  the  last  interview),  saji. 
**  The  King  has  made  up  his  mind  to  a  complete  separation  from  Borne 
nd  the  lords  and  the  majority  of  the  people  go  along  with  him.**  —  Chaff 
tfllon  to  the  Bishop  of  Paris:  The  Pilgrim^  p.  99. 
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and  reverend  bishops,  was  either  unknown,  or  the 
character  of  those  communications  was  not  suspected. 
Th«  Nun  of  That  a  serious  political  conspiracy  should  have 
■piracy.  shaped  itself  round  the  ravings  of  a  seeming 
lunatic,  to  all  appearance  had  not  occurred  as  a  possi- 
bility to  a  single  member  of  the  council,  except  to  those 
whose  silence  was  ensured  by  their  complicity. 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  trace  the  story  (for  tho 
The  first  Ijnks  of  the  chain  which  led  to  the  discovery 
•ufpicion.  of  the  designs  which  were  entertained,  are 
something  imperfect),  the  suspicions  of  the  government 
were  first  roused  in  the  following  manner : 

Queen  Catherine,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had 
been  called  upon,  at  the  coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn,  to 
renounce  her  title,  and  she  had  refused.  Mary  had 
,  been  similarly  deprived  of  her  rank  as  princess ;  but 
either  her  disgrace  was  held  to  be  involved  in  that  of 
her  mother,  or  some  other  cause,  perhaps  the  absence 
of  immediate  necessity,  had  postponed  the  demand  for 
her  own  personal  submission.  As,  however,  on  the 
publication  of  the  second  marriage,  it  had  been  urged 
on  Catherine  that  there  could  not  be  two  queens  in 
On  the  birth  England,  so  on  the  birth  of  the  Princess  Eh'z- 

of  Elizabeth,       ,       ,  ,  •       i      i 

the  Princess  abeth,  an  analogous  argument  required  the 
called  upon  disinheritance  of  Mary.  It  was  a  hard 
her  title.  thing  ;  but  her  mother's  conduct  obliged  the 
king  to  be  peremptory.  She  might  have  been  legiti- 
matized by  act  of  parHament,  if  Catherine  would  have 
submitted.  The  consequences  of  Catherine's  refusal 
might  be  cruel,  but  they  were  unavoidable. 

Mary  was  not  with  her  mother.  It  had  been  held 
desirable  to  remove  her  from  an  influence  which  would 
encourag(5  her  in  a  useless  opposition  ;  and  she  was  re- 
liding  at  Beaulieu,  afterwards  New   Hall,  in  Essex, 
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under  the  care  of  Lord  Hussey  and  the  Couiite&s  of 
Salisbury.  Lord  Hussey  was  a  dangerous  guardian  , 
he  was  subsequently  executed  for  his  compHcity  in  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  the  avowed  object  of  which  was 
the  restoration  of  Mary  to  her  place  as  heir-apparent. 
We  may  believe,  therefore,  that  while  under  his  sur- 
V(illance  she  experienced  no  severe  restraint,  nor  re- 
ceived that  advice  with  respect  to  her  conduct  which 
prudence  would  have  dictated.  Lord  Hussey,  however, 
for  the  present  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  king,  and 
was  directed  to  inform  his  charge,  that  for  the  future* 
she  was  to  consider  herself  not  as  princess,- but  as  the 
king's  natural  daughter,  the  Lady  Mary  Tudor.  The 
message  was  a  painful  one  ;  painful,  we  will  hope,  more 
on  her  mother's  account  than  on  her  own  ;  but  her  an- 
swer implied  that,  as  yet,  Henry  VIH.  was  no  object 
of  especial  terror  to  his  children. 

"Her  Grace  replied,"  wrote  Lord  Hussey  to  the 
council  in  communicating  the  result  of  his  sherepiiet 
undertaking,^  that  "she  could  not  a  little  and yioientiy. 
marvel  that  I  being  alone,  and  not  associate  with  some 
other  the  king's  most  honourable  council,  nor  yet  suffi- 
ciently authorized  neither  by  commission  nor  by  any 
other  writing  from  the  King's  Highness,  would  attempt 
to  declare  such  a  high  enterprise  and  matter  of  no  Ut- 
tle  weight  and  importance  unto  her  Grace,  in  diminish- 
ing her  said  estate  and  name  ;  her  Grace  not  doubting 
that  she  is  the  king's  true  and  legitimate  daughter  and 
keir  procreate  in  good  and  lawful  matrimony ;  [and] 
farther  adding,  that  unless  she  wore  advertised  from  his 
Highness  by  his  writing  that  his  Grace  was  so  minded  to 
diminish  her  estate,  name,  and  dignity,  which  she  trust* 
•th  his  Highness  will  never  do,  she  would  not  belie  re  it." 

1  Stiype,  Eccles.  Memor,,Yo\.  I.  p.  224. 
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Inasmuch  as  Mary  was  but  sixteen  at  this  time,  the 
resolution  which  she  displayed  in  sending  such  a  mes- 
sage was  coi:,diderable.  The  early  English  held  almost 
Roman  notions  on  the  nature  of  parental  authority,  and 
the  tone  of  a  child  to  a  father  was  usually  that  of  the 
most  submissive  reverence.  Nor  was  she  contented 
with  replying  indirectly  through  her  guardian.  She 
She  writes  to  wrote   hcrsclf  to   the  king,  saying  that  she 

the  king  iu  a  .,  ,,  ij     •        i 

•imiiartone.  neither  could  uor  would  m  her  conscience 
think  the  contrary,  but  that  she  was  his  lawful  daugh- 
ter born  in  true  matrimony,  and  that  she  thought  that 
he  in  his  own  conscience  did  judge  the  same.^ 

Such  an  attitude  in  so  young  a  girl  was  singular,  yet 
not  necessarily  censurable.  Henry  was  not  her  only 
parent,  and  if  we  suppose  her  to  have  been  actuated 
by  affection  for  her  mother,  her  conduct  may  appear 
not  pardonable  only,  but  spirited  and  creditable.  In 
insisting  upon  her  legitimacy,  nevertheless,  she  was 
not  only  asserting  the  good  name  and  fame  of  Catherine 
of  Arragon,  but  unhappily  her  own  claim  to  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne.  It  was  natural  that  under  the 
circumstances  she  should  have  felt  her  right  to  assert 
that  claim  ;  for  the  injury  which  she  had  suffered  was 
patent  not  only  to  herself,  but  to  Europe.  Catherine 
might  have  been  required  to  give  way  that  the  king 
might  have  a  son,  and  that  the  succession  might  be 
established  in  a  prince  ;  but  so  long  as  the  child  of  the 
second  marriage  was  a  daughter  only,  it  seemed  sub- 
stantially monstrous  to  set  aside  the  elder  for  the 
younger.  Yet  the  measure  was  a  harsh  necessity  ;  a 
link  in  the  chain  which  could  not  be  broken.  The 
harassed  nation  insisted  above  all  things  that  no  doubt 

1  Instructions  to  the  P'arls  of  Oxford,  Essex,  and  Sussex,  to  nemonstntt 
vitfa  the  T.ady  Maiy:  Rolls  ffoute  MS. 
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■hould  hang  over  the  future,  and  it  was  impossible  in 
the  existing  complications  to  recognise  the  daughter  of 
Catherine  without  excluding  Elizabeth,  and  excluding 
the  prince  who  was  expected  to  follow  her.  By  assert- 
ing her  title,  Mary  was  making  herself  the  Danger  to 
nucleus  of  sedition,  which  on  her  father's  Jf  M^*?g\t 
death  would  lead  to  a  convulsion  in  the  *'*"^®" 
realm.  She  might  not  mean  it,  but  the  result  would 
not  be  affected  by  a  want  of  purpose  in  herself;  and  it 
was  possible  that  her  resolution  might  create  immediate 
and  far  more  painful  complications.  The  king's  excom- 
munication was  imminent,  and  if  the  censures  were 
enforced  by  the  emperor,  she  would  be  thrust  into  th© 
unpermitted  position  of  her  father's  rival. 

The  political  consequences  of  her  conduct,  notwith- 
standing, although  evident  to  statesmen,  might  well  be 
concealed  from  a  headstrong,  passionate  girl.  There 
was  no  suspicion  that  she  herself  was  encouraging  any 
of  these  dangerous  thoughts,  and  Henry  The  king 
looked  upon  her  answer  to  Lord  Hussey  and  i^J^SS** 
her  letter  to  himself  as  expressions  of  petulant  *'**"'^' 
folly.  Lord  Oxford,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  the  Earl 
of  Sussex  were  directed  to  repair  to  Beaulieu,  and  ex- 
plain to  her  the  situation  in  which  she  had  placed  her- 
self. 

"  Considering,"  wrote  the  king  to  them,  "  how  highly 
«ich   contempt  and   rebellion   done  by  our  His  letter  ex- 

11  11  11  I  plaining  to 

oaugnter  and  her  servants  doth   touch   not  herthetru* 

1  11  /»  1  1    nature  of  ter 

only  US,  and  the  surety  of  our  honour  and  position. 
person,  but  also  the  tranquillity  of  our  realm ;  and  not 
minding  to  suffer  the  pernicious  example  hereof  to 
spread  far  abroad,  but  to  put  remedy  to  the  same  in 
due  time,  we  have  given  you  commandment  to  declare 
to  her  the  great  folly,  temerity,  and  indiscretion  that 
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she  hath  used  hei  ein,  with  the  peril  she  hath  incurred 
by  reason  of  her  so  doing.  By  these  her  ungodly  do- 
ings hitherto  she  hath  most  worthily  deserved  our  high 
indignation  and  displeasure,  and  thereto  no  less  pain 
and  punition  than  by  the  order  of  the  laws  of  our  realm 
doth  appertain  in  case  of  high  treason,  unless  our 
mercy  and  clemency  should  be  shewed  in  that  behalf. 
[If,  however,  after]  understanding  our  mind  and 
pleasure,  [she  will]  conform  herself  humbly  and  obedi- 
ently to  the  observation  of  the  same,  according  to  the 
office  and  duty  of  a  natural  daughter,  and  of  a  true  and 
faithful  subject,  she  may  give  us  cause  hereafter  to  in- 
oline  our  fatherly  pity  to  her  reconciliation,  her  benefit 
and  advancement."  ^ 

The  reply  of  Mary  to  this  message  is  not  discovera- 
ble ;  but  it  is  certain  that  she  persisted  in  her  resolu- 
tion, and  clung  either  to  her  mother's  "  cause  "  or  to 
her  own  rank  and  privilege,  in  sturdy  defiance  of  her 
father.  To  punish  her  insubordination  or  to  tolerate  it 
was  equally  difficult ;  and  the  government  might  have 
been  in  serious  embarrassment  had  not  a  series  of  dis- 
coveries, following  rapidly  one  upon  the  other,  explained 
the  mystery  of  these  proceedings,  and  opened  a  view 
with  alarmino;  clearness  into  the  undercurrents  of  the 
feeling  of  the  country. 

Information  from  time  to  time  had  reached  Henry 
Correspond-  ^^"^  Romc,  relating  to  the  correspondence 
JSJi^cIth'*  between  Catherine  and  the  pope.  Perhaps, 
ctourtof*  *o^'  ^^®  knew  how  assiduously  she  had  impor- 
^eBm*°**  tuned  the  emperor  to  force  Clement  to  a  de- 
^^^^'  cision.2   jf Q  effort,  however,  had  been  hitherto 

1  Instructions  fo  the  Earls  of  Oxford,  Essex,  and  Sussex,  to  remonstnti 
with  the  Lady  Mary :  Rolls  House  MS. 
s  On  the  15th  of  November,  Queen  Catherine  wrote  to  the  Emperof 
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made  to  interfere  with  her  hospitalities,  or  to  oblige  her 
visitors  to  submit  to  scrutiny  before  they  could  be  ad- 
mitted to  her  presence.  She  was  the  mistress  of  her 
own  court  and  of  her  own  actions ;  and  confidential 
agents,  both  from  Rome,  Brussels,  and  Spain,  had  un- 
doubtedly passed  and  repassed  with  reciprocal  instruc- 
tions and  directions. 

The  crisis  which  was  clearly  approaching  had  obliged 
Henry,  in  the  course  of  this  autumn,  to  be  more 
watchful ;  and  about  the  end  of  October,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  November,^    two  friars  were  re-  Twoauspi- 

,  ,        .  ,  T»        1  1  cioug  friars 

ported  as  havmg  been  at  Bugden,  whose  atBugden, 
movements  attracted  suspicion  from  their  anxiety  to 
escape  observation.  Secret  agents  of  the  government, 
who  had  been  "  set "  for  the  purpose,  followed  the 
friars  to  London,  and  notwithstanding  "  many  wiles 
and  cautells  by  them  invented  to  escape,"  the  suspected 

and  after  congratulating  him  on  his  successes  against  the  Turks,  she  con- 
tinued, 

"  And  as  our  Lord  in  his  mercy  has  worked  so  great  a  good  for  Christen- 
dom by  your  Highnesses  hands,  so  has  he  enlightened  also  his  Holiness; 
and  I  and  all  this  realm  have  now  a  sure  hope  that,  with  the  grace  of  God, 
his  Holiness  will,  slay  this  second  Turk,  this  affair  between  the  King  my 
Lord  and  me.  Second  Turk,  I  call  it,  from  the  misfortunes  which,  through 
his  Holiness's  long  delay,  have  grown  out  of  it,  and  are  now  so  vast  and 
of  so  ill  example  that  I  know  not  whether  this  or  the  Turk  be  the  worst. 
Sorry  am  I  to  have  been  compelled  to  importune  your  Majesty  so  often  in 
this  matter,  for  sure  I  am  you  do  not  need  my  pressing.  But  I  see  delay 
to  be  so  calamitous,  my  own  life  is  so  unquiet  and  so  painful,  and  the  op- 
portimity  to  make  an  end  now  so  convenient,  that  it  seems  as  if  God  of  his 
goodness  had  brought  his  Holiness  and  your  Majesty  together  to  bring 
about  so  great  a  good.  1  am  forced  to  be  importunate,  and  I  implore  your 
Highness  for  the  passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  in  return  for  the 
signal  benefits  which  God  each  day  is  heaping  on  you,  3''ou  will  accomplish 
for  me  this  great  blessing,  and  bring  his  Holiness  to  a  decision.  Let  hint 
remember  what  he  promised  you  at  Bologna.  The  truth  here  is  known, 
and  he  will  thus  destroy  the  hopes  of  those  who  persuade  the  King  my  Loxxi 
that  he  will  never  pass  judgment."  —  Queen  Catherine  to  Charles  V.:  MS. 
Stmancoj,  November  15.  1533. 

1  Letter  to  tiie  King,  giving  an  account  of  certain  Friars  Observant  wh* 
haul  been  about  the  Princess  Dowager:  Rolls  House  MS. 
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persons  were  arrested  and  brought  before  Cromwell. 
"^iMiowed"    Cromwell  "upon  examination,  could  gather 

I* London;  i  •  /» 

•msted,and  nothuig  jfrom  them  of  any  moment  or  great 
fed.  importance ;  "  but,  "  entering  on  fiirther  com* 

raunication,"  he  said  '*  he  found  one  of  them  a  very 
seditious  person,  and  so  committed  them  to  ward." 
The  king  was  absent  from  London,  but  had  left 
directions  that,  in  the  event  of  any  important  occur- 
rence of  tlie  kind,  Archbishop  Cranmer  should  be  sent 
for ;  but  Cranmer  not  being  immediately  at  hand, 
Cromwell  wrote  to  Henry  for  instructions ;  inasmuch 
as,  he  said,  "  it  is  undoubted  that  they  (the  monks) 
have  intended,  and  would  confess,  some  great  matter, 
if  they  might  be  examined  as  they  ought  to  be  —  that 
is  to  say,  by  pains." 

The  curtain  here  falls  over  the  two  prisoners ;  we 
do  not  know  whether  they  were  tortured,  whether  they 
confessed,  or  what  they  confessed ;  but  we  may  natu- 
rally connect  this  letter,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the 
events  which  immediately  followed.  In  the  middle  of 
Gonspincy,  November  we  find  a  commission  sitting  at 
Princess  Lambeth,  composed  of  Cromwell,  Cranmer, 
Implicated,  and  Latimer,  ravelling  out  the  threads  of  a 
the  King.  storv,  from  whicli,  whcu  the  whole  was  disen- 
tangled, it  appeared  that  by  Queen  -  Catherine,  the 
Princeso  Mary,  and  a  large  and  formidable  party  in  the 
country,  the  king,  on  the  faith  of  a  pretended  revela- 
tion, was  supposed  to  have  forfeited  the  crown ;  that 
liis  death,  either  by  visitation  of  God  or  by  visitation  of 
man,  was  daily  expected ;  and  that  whether  his  death 
took  place  or  not,  a  revolution  was  immediately  looked 
for,  which  would  place  the  princess  on  the  throne. 

The  Nun  of  Kent,  as  we  remember,  had  declared 
that  if  Henry  persisted  in  his  resolution  of  marrying 
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Anne,  she  was  commissioned  by  God  to  tell  liim  that 
he  should  lose  his  power  and  authority.  She  Propheciei 
had  not  specified  the  manner  in  which  the  of  Kent 
sentence  would  be  carried  into  effect  against  him. 
The  form  of  her  threats  had  been  also  varied  occasion- 
ally ;  she  said  that  he  should  die,  but  whether  by  the 
hands  of  his  subjects,  or  by  a  providential  judgment, 
she  lefl  to  conjecture  ;  ^  and  the  period  within  which 
his  punishment  was  to  fall  upon  him  was  stated 
variously  at  one  month  or  at  six.^  She  had 
attempted  no  secresy  with  these  prophecies;  she  had 
confined  herself  in  appearance  to  words  ;  and  the  pub- 
licity which  she  courted  having  prevented  suspicion  of 
secret  conspiracy,  Henry  quietly  accepted  the  issue, 
and  left  the  truth  of  the  prophecy  to  be  confuted  by  the 
event  He  nferried.  The  one  month  passed ;  the  six 
months  passed  ;  eight  —  nine  months.  His  child  was 
bom  and  was  baptized,  and  no  divine  thunder  had  in- 
terposed ;  only  a  mere  harmless  verbal  thunder,  from 
a  poor  old  man  at  Rome.  The  illusion,  as  he  imagined, 
had  been  lived  down,  and  had  expired  of  its  own  vanity. 
But  the  Nun  and  her  friar  advisers  were  counting 
on  other  methods  of  securing  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  than  supernatural  assistance.  It  is  remarka- 
ble that,  hypocrites  and  impostors  as  they  knew  them- 
selves to  be,  they  were  not  without  a  half  beli(?f  that 
some  supernatural  intervention  was  imminent ;  but 
the  career  on  which  they  had  entered  was  too  fasci- 

1  We  remember  the  Northern  prophecy,  "  In  England  shall  be  slain  tb€ 
decorate  Rose  in  his  mother's  belly/*  which  the  monks  of  Fumess  inter- 
preted as  meaning  that  "  the  King's  Grace  should  die  by  the  hands  of 
priests/*  — Vol.  I.  cap.  4. 

»  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  25  Henry  VIII.  cap.  12.  State  Papers  relating 
lo  Eliaabeth  Barton :  RoUs  House  MS.  Prior  of  Christ  Church,  Canter* 
buy,  to  Cromwell"  Suppression  of  the  Monasteries^  p.  20. 
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iiating  to  allow  them  to  forsake  it  when  their  expectft- 
wie  Nun       *i^^  failed  them.     They  were  swept  into  the 
!Sd  hSf  hwl  stream  which  was  swelling  to  resist  the  Ref- 
861/ deceived.  Qi-mation,  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  hur 
ried  forward  either  to  victory  or  to  destruction. 

The  first  revelation  being  apparently  confuted  by 
Pacts,  a  second  was  produced  as  an  interpretation  of  it , 
which,  however,  was  not  published  like  the  other,  but 
whispered  in  secret  to  persons  whose  dispositions  were 
known. 1 

"  When  the  King's  Grace,"  says  the  report  of  the 
On  the  fau-  Commissioners,  "  had  continued  in  good  health. 
flrrt**proph-  houour,  and  prosperity  more  than  a  month,  Dr. 
pJetotionia^  Bocking  slicwcd  the  said  Nun,  that  as  King 
^^^^  ^'  Saul,  abjected  from  his  kingdom  by  God,  yet 
Thfkingifl  coutiuued  king  in  the  sight  o^the  world,  so 
bTinS^con-  her  said  revelations  might  be  taken.  And 
SSrhu^'^'  therefore  the  said  Nun,  upon  this  information, 
jection.  forged  another  revelation,  that  her  words 
should  be  understanded  to  mean  that  the  King's  Grace 
should  not  be  king  in  the  reputation  or  acceptation  of 
God,  not  one  month  or  one  hour  after  that  he  married 
the  Queen's  Grace  that  now  is.  The  first  revelation 
had  moved  a  great  number  of  the  king's  subjects,  both 
high  and  low,  to  grudge  against  the  said  marriage  be- 
fore it  was  concluded  and  perfected  ;  and  also  induced 
Buch  as  were  stiffly  bent  against  that  marriage,  daily  to 
look  for  the  destruction  of  the  King's  Grace  within  a 
month  after  he  married  the  Queen's  Grace  thg.t  now 

1  Thus  Cromwell  writes  to  Fisher:  "My  Lord,  [the  outward  evidenoes 
kiat  she  was  speaking  truth]  moved  you  not  to  give  credence  to  her,  but 
•nly  the  very  matter  whereupon  she  made  her  false  prophecies,  to  which 
matter  ye  were  so  affected  —  as  ye  be  noted  to  be  on  all  matters  which  j% 
moe  enter  into  —  that  nothing  could  come  amiss  that  made  for  that  pop- 
pose/*  —  Suppression  of  the  Monasteries^  p.  80. 
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is.  And  when  they  were  deluded  in  that  expectation, 
the  second  revelation  was  devised  not  only  as  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  former,  but  to  the  intent  to  induce  the 
king's  subjects  to  believe  that  God  took  the  King's 
Grace  for  no  king  of  this  realm  ;  and  that  they  shoula 
likewise  take  him  for  no  righteous  king,  and  themselves 
not  bounden  to  be  his  subjects  ;  which  might  have  put 
the  King  and  the  Queen's  Grace  in  jeopardy  of  their 
crown  and  of  their  issue,  and  the  people  of  this  realm 
in  great  danger  of  destruction."  ^ 

It  was  no  light  matter  to  pronounce  the  king  to  be 
in  the  position  of  Saul   after  his  rejection  ;  and  read 
by  the  light  of  the  impending  excommunication,  the 
Nun's  words  could  mean  nothing  but  treason.     The 
speaker  herself  was  in  .correspondence  with  the  pope ; 
she  had  attested  her  divine    commission  by  miracles, 
and  had  been,  recognised  as  a  saint  by  an  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ;  the  regular  orders  of  the  clergy  through- 
out the  realm  were  known  to  regard  her  as  inspired ; 
and  when  the  commission  recollected  that  the  king  was 
threatened  further  with  dying  ''  a  villain's  death  "  ;  and 
that  these  and  similar  prophecies  were  care-  ^he  prophe- 
fiilly  written  out,  and  were    in   private   cir-  gl^g^re?*^ 
eulation  through  the  country,  the  matter  as-  ^"^^^ttoj 
sumed  a  dangerous  complexion :  it  became  at  ***""' 
once  essential  to  ascertain  how  far,  and  among  what 
classes  of  the  state,  these  things  had  penetrated.     The 
Friars  Mendicant  were  discovered  to  be  in  ThePriaw 
league  with  her,  and  these   itinerants  were  m*****^*^*- 
ready-made  missionaries  of  sedition.     They  had  priv- 
ilege of  vagrancy  without  check    or  limit ;    and   oti^ 
ing  to  their  universal  distribution  and  the  freemasonry 
among  themselves,  the  secret  disposition  of  every  fam 

I  Papers  reUting  to  the  Nun  of  Kent*  RoUs  Route  M8. 
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ily  in  England  was  intimately  known  to  them.  No 
movement,  therefore,  could  be  securely  overlooked  in 
which  these  orders  had  a  share  ;  the  country  might  be 
andermined  in  secret ;  and  the  government  might  only 
•earn  their  danger  at  the  moment  of  explosion. 

No  sooner,  therefore,  were  the  commissioners  in  pos- 
irrest  of  the  r.ession  of  the  general  facts,  than  the  principal 

ITnn  and  fire  .  ^,  i        twt         i  i/»  i 

Bionks.  parties — that  is  to  say,  the  -Nun  herselt  and 
five  of  the  monks  of  Christ  Church  at  Canterbury  — 
v.ith  whom  her  intercourse  was  most  constant,  were 
Bent  to  the  Tower  to  be  "  examined,"  —  the  monks  it 
is  likely  by  "  torture,"  if  they  could  not  otherwise  be 
brought  to  confession.  The  Nun  was  certainly  not 
tortured.  On  her  first  arrest,  she  was  obstinate  in 
maintaining  her  prophetic  character ;  and  she  was  de- 
tected in  sending  messages  to  her  friends,  "  to  animate 
them  to  adhere  to  her  and  to  her  prophecies."  ^  But 
her  courage  ebbed  away  under  the  hard  reality  of  her 
She  con-  position.  She  soon  made  a  full  confession,  in 
*'*^®*  which  her  accomplices  joined   her ;  and  the 

half-completed  web  of  conspiracy  was  ravelled  out. 
They  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  that  they  had  intended, 
if  possible,  to  create  an  insurrection.  The  five  monks  — 
AUstisob-  Father  Booking,  Father  Rich,  Father  Rys- 
Ji^iS^ns'^wh^o'  ^>y.  Father  Bering,  and  Father  Goold  —  had 
Sted  wSh  assisted  the  Nun  in  inventing  her  "  Reve- 
***'•  lations  "  ;  and  as  apostles,  they  had  travelled 

about  the  country  to  communicate  them  in  whatever 
quarters  they  were  likely  to  be  welcome.  When  we 
remember  that  Archbishop  Warham  had  been  a  dupe 
of  this  woman,  and  that  even  Wolsey's  experience  and 
ability  had  not  prevented  him  from  believing  in  her 
power,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  high  names  among 

1  Papers  relating  to  the  Nun  of  Kent :  Rolh  Home  MS. 
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those  who  were  implicate  1.  Vast  numbers  of  abbots 
and  priors,  and  of  regular  and  secular  clergy,  had  lis- 
tened eagerly ;  country  gentlemen  also,  and  London 
merchants.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester  had  "  wept  for 
joy  "  at  the  first  utterances  of  the  inspired  prophetess ; 
and  Sir  Thomas  More,  "  who  at  first  did  little  regard 
the  said  revelations,  afterwards  did  greatly  rejoice  to 
hear  of  them."  ^  We  learn,  also,  that  the  Nun  had 
continued  to  communicate  with  "  the  Lady  Princess 
Dowager  "  a7id  ''  the  Lady  Mary^  her  daughter. '*^  ^ 

These  were  names  which  might  have  furnished  cause 
for  regret,  b^t  little  for  surprise  or  alarm.     The  com- 
missioners must  have  found  occasion  for  other  feelings, 
however,  when   among  the    persons   implicated   were 
found   the    Countess    of  Salisbury    and   the  TheCounteM 
Mkrchioness  of  Exeter,  with   their  chaplains,  and  the  Mar- 
households,  and  servants  ;  Sir  Thomas  Arun-  Exeter, 
del.  Sir  George  Carew,  and  "  many  of  the  nobles  of 
England."  ^     A  combination  headed  by  the  Countess 
of  Salisbury,  if  she  were  supported  even  by  a  small  sec- 
tion of  the  nobility,  would  under   any  circumstances 
have  been  dangerous ;  and  if  such  a  combination  was 
formed  in  support  of  an  invasion,  and  was  backed  by 
the   blessings   of  the  pope    and  the  fanaticism  of  the 
clergy,  the  result  might  be  serious  indeed.     So  careful 
a  silence  is  observed  in  the  official  papers  on  Danger  of  a 
this  feature  of  the  Nun's  conspiracy,  that  it  is  confederal 
uncertain  how  far  the  countess  had  commit-  p^pi' b»iio- 
t€d  herself ;  but  she  had  listened  certainly  to  ^^^ 

1  Papers  relating  to  the  Nun  of  Kent. 

«  25  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  12.  ^^ 

»  Papers  relating  to  the  Nun  of  Kent:  Rolh  House  MS.  25  Hen.  VHI. 
cap.  12.  The  "  many ''  nobles  are  no^  more  particularly  designated  in  tilt 
•fficial  papers.  It  was  not  desirable  to  mention  names  when  the  offenot 
to  be  passed  over. 
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avowals  of  treasonable  intentions  without  revealing 
diem,  which  of  itself  was  no  slight  evidence  of  disloy- 
alty ;  and  that  the  government  were  really  alarmed 
may  be  gathered  from  the  simultaneous  arrest  of  Sir 
Arrest  of  fUe  William  and  Sir  George  Neville,  the  brothers 
Nevilles.  ^f  Lord  Latimer.  The  connexion  and  sig- 
nificance of  these  names  I  shall  explain  presently  ;  in 
the  meantime  I  return  to  the  preparations  which  had 
l^en  made  by  the  Nun. 

As  the  final  judgment  drew  near,  —  which,  unless 
the  king  submitted,  would  be  accompanied  with  excom- 
munication, and  a  declaration  that  the  English  nation 
was  absolved  from  allegiance,  —  ''  the  said  false  Nun," 
says  the  report,  "  surmised  herself  to  have  made  a  pe- 
tition to  God  to  know,  when  fearful  war  should  come, 
whether  any  man  should  take  my  Lady  Mary's  part  or 
The  Nun  ^^  5  ^^^^  slic  fcigucd  hci'sclf  to  havc  answer 
tStS**  by  revelation  that  no  man  should  fear  but 
B^^uid^ha^e  ^^^^  ^1^^  should  liavc  succour  and  help  enough  ; 
the^iCe  waa  ^"^^  ^'^^*  "^  TCi^n  sliould  put  her  from  her 
come.  right  that  she  was  born  unto.     And  petition- 

ing next  to  know  when  it  was  the  pleasure  of  God  that 
her  revelations  should  be  put  forth  to  the  world,  she 
had  answer  that  knowledge  should  be  given  to  her 
ghostly  father  when   it  should  be  time."  ^ 

With  this  information  Fatlier  Goold  had  hastened 

n?^tes™>dth  d^^^'^^  ^^  Bugden,  encouraging  Catherine  to 
Queen  Cath-  perscverc  in  her  resistance  ;  ^  and  while  the 

1  Report  of  the  Commissioners  —  Papers  relating  to  the  Nun  of  Kent: 
Rolls  House  MS. 

2  Gorld,  says  the  Act  of  the  Nun's  attainder,  travelled  to  Bugden,  "  to 
Animate  the  said  Lady  Princess  to  make  commotion  in  the  realm  against 
our  sovereign  IokI;  surmitting  that  the  said  Nun  should  hear  by  revelation 
of  Grod  that  the  said  Lady  Catherine  should  prosper  and  do  well,  and  thai 
tier  issue,  the  Lady  Mary,  should  prosper  and  reign  in  the  realm.*'— 8i 
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imperialists  at  Rome  were  pressing  the  pope  for  sen- 
tence (we  cannot  doubt  at  Catherine's  instance),  the 
Nun  had  placed  herself  in  readiness  to  seize  the  op- 
portunity when  it  offered,  and  to  blow  the  trumpet 
of  insurrection  in  the  ])anic  which  might  be  surely 
looked  for  when  that  sentence  should  be  published. 

For  this  purpose  she  had  organized,  with  consider- 
able skill,  a  corps  of  fanatical  friars,  who,  when  Andcrgan- 
the  signal  was  given,  were  simultaneously  to  of  friars  to 

,  preach  in- 

throw  themselves  into  the  midst  of  the  peo-  surrectiou. 
pie,  and  call  upon  them  to  rise  in  the  name  of  God. 
"  To  the  intent,"  says  the  report,  "  to  set  forth  this 
matter,  certain  spiritual  and  religious  persons  were 
appointed,  as  they  had  been  chosen  of  God,  to  preach 
the  false  revelations  of  the  said  Nun,  when  the  time 
should  require,  if  warning  were  given  them  ;  and  some 
of  these  preachers*  have  confessed  openly,  and  sub- 
scribed their  names  to  their  confessions,  that  if  the  Nun 
had  so  sent  them  word,  they  would  have  preached  to 
the  king's  subjects  that  the  pleasure  of  God  was  that 
they  should  take  him  no  longer  for  their  king ;  and 
some  of  these  preachers  were  such  as  gave  themselves 
to  great  fasting,  watching,  long  prayers,  wearing  of 
shirts  of  hair  and  great  chains  of  iron  about  their  mid- 
dle, whereby  the  people  had  them  in  high  estimation 
of  their  great  holiness,  —  and  this  strait  life  they  took 
on  them  by  the  counsel  and  exhortation  of  the  said 
Nun."  1 

Here,  then,  was  the  explanation  of  the  attitude  of 
Catherine  and  Mary.    Smarting  under  injus-  First  catho- 
tice,  and  most  naturally  blending  their  private  "°  »^e««>n- 
quarrel  with  the  cause  of  the  church,  they  had  listened 
to  these  disordered  visions  as  to  a  message  from  heaven, 

1  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Nun  of  Kent:  RoUs  Eottse  MS 
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Bnd  tliey  had  lent  themselves  to  the  first  of  those  relig- 
ious conspiracies  which  held  England  in  chronic  agita- 
tion for  tliree  quarters  of  a  century.  The  innocent 
Saint  at  Burden  was  the  forerunner  of  the  prisoner  at 
Fotlieringay ;  and  the  Observant  friars,  with  their 
chair,  girdles  and  shirts  of  hair,  were  the  antitypes  of 
Parsons  and  Campion.  How  critical  the  situation  of 
England  really  was,  appears  from  the  following  letter 
of  the  French  ambassador.  The  project  for  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Princess  Mary  with  the  Dauphin  had  been 
revived  by  the  Catholic  party ;  and  a  private  arrange- 
ment, of  which  this  marriage  was  to  form  the  connect- 
ing link,  was  contemplated  between  the  Ultramontanes 
in  France,  the  pope,  and  the  emperor, 

D^Inteville  to  Cardinal  Toumon} 

"  My  Lord,  —  You  will  be  so  good  as  to  tell  the 
Most  Christian  king  that  the  emperor's  ambassador  has 
communicated  with  the  old  queen.  The  emperor  sends 
a  message  to  her  and  to  her  daughter,  that  he  will  not 
return  to  Spain  till  he  has  seen  them  restored  to  their 
rights. 

"  The  people  are  so  much  attached  to  the  said  ladies 
that  they  will  rise  in  rebellion,  and  join  any  prince  who 
will  undertake  their  quarrel.  You  probably  know  from 
other  quarters  the  intensity  of  this  feeling.  It  is  shared 
by  all  classes,  high  and  low,  and  penetrates  even  into 
the  royal  household. 

*  The  nation  is  in  marvellous  discontent.  Every 
one  :mi  the  relations  of  the  present  queen,  is  indignant 
on  the  ladies'  account.  Some  fear  the  overthrow  of 
religion  ;  others  fear  war  and  injury  to  trade.     Up  to 

I  MS  Bibliot.  Imp(^r.,  Paris.    The  letter  Is  undated,    ft  was  ap|wnat]y 
vritten  in  the  autumn  of  1533. 
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this  time,  the  cloth,  hides,  wool,  lead,  and  other  mer- 
chandize of  England  have  found  markets  in  Flanders, 
Spain,  and  Italy  ;  now  it  is  thought  navigation  will  be 
so  dangerous  that  English  merchants  must  eqt^j:  their 
sliips  for  war  if  they  trade  to  foreign  countries ;  and 
lj<3sides  the  risk  of  losing  all  to  the  enemy,  the  expense 
of  the  armament  will  swallow  tlie  profits  of  the  voyage. 
In  like  manner,  the  emperor's  subjects  and  the  pope's 
subjects  will  not  be  able  to  trade  with  England.  The 
coasts  will  be  blockaded  by  the  ships  of  the  emperor 
and  his  allies  ;  and  at  this  moment  men's  fears  are 
aggravated  by  the  unseasonable  weather  throughout 
the  summer,  and  the  failure  of  the  crops.  There  is  not 
com  enough  for  half  the  ordinary  consumption. 

"  The  common  people,  foreseeing  these  inconven- 
iences, are  so  violent  against  the  queen,  that  they  say 
a  thousand  shameful  things  of  her,  and  of  all  who  have 
supported  her  in  her  intrigues.  On  them  is  cast  the 
odium  of  all  the  calamities  anticipated  from  the  war. 

"  When  the  war  comes,  no  one  doubts  that  the  peo- 
ple will  rebel  as  much  from  fear  of  the  dangers  which 
I  have  mentioned,  as  from  the  love  which  is  felt  for  the 
two  ladies,  and  especially  for  the  Princess.  She  is  so 
entirely  beloved  that,  notwithstanding  the  law  made  at 
the  last  Parliament,  and  the  menace  of  death  contained 
in  it,  they  persist  in  regarding  her  as  Princess.  No 
Parliament,  they  say,  can  make  her  anything  but  the 
king's  daughter,  born  in  marriage  ;  and  so  the  king 
and  every  one  else  regarded  her  before  that  Parlia- 
ment. 

"  Letfcly,  when  she  was  removed  from  Greenwich, 
a  vast  crowd  of  women,  wives  of  citizens  and  others, 
walked  before  her  at  their  husbands'  desire,  weeping 
and  crying  that  notwithstanding  all  she  was  Princess. 
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Some  of  them  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  but  they  wonld 
not  retract, 

"  Things  are  now  so  critical,  and  the  fear  of  war  is 
so  general,  that  many  of  the  greatest  merchants  in 
London  have  placed  themselves  in  communication  with 
the  emperor's  ambassador,  telling  him,  that  if  the  em- 
peror will  declare  war,  the  English  nation  will  join  him 
for  the  love  they  bear  the  Lady  Mary. 

"  You,  my  Lord,  will  remember  that  when  you  were 
ncre,  it  was  said  you  were  come  to  tell  the  king  th^t 
he  was  excommunicated,  and  to  demand  the  hand  of 
the  Princess  for  the  Dauphin.  The  people  were  so 
delighted  that  they  have  never  ceased  to  pray  for  you. 
We  too,  when  we  arrived  in  London,  were  told  that 
the  people  were  praying  for  us.  They  thought  our  em- 
bassy was  to  the  Princess.  They  imagined  her  marriage 
with  the  Dauphin  had  been  determined  on  by  the  two 
kings,  and  the  satisfaction  was  intense  and  universal. 

"  They  believe  that,  except  by  this  marriage,  they 
cannot  possibly  escape  war  ;  whereas,  can  it  be  brought 
about,  they  will  have  peace  with  the  emperor  and  all 
other  Christian  princes.     They  are  now  so  disturbed 
and  so  desperate  that,  although  at  one  time  they  would 
"have  preferred  a  husband  for  her  from  among  them- 
selves, that  they  might  not  have  a  foreign  king,  thei'e 
now  is  nothing  which  they  desire  more.     Unless  tlu 
Dauphin  will  take  her,  they  say  she  will  continue  dis 
inherited ;  or,  if  she  come  to  her  rights,  it  can  only  b 
by  battle,  to  the  great  incommodity  of  the   country 
The  Princess  herself  says  publicly  that  the  Dauphin    i 
her  husband,  and  that  she  has  no  hope  but  in  him.     I 
have  been  told  this  by  persons  who  have  heard  it  from 
her  own  lips. 

"  The  emperor's  ambassador  inquired,  after  you  camei 
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whether  we  had  seen  her.  He  said  he  knew  she  was 
most  anxious  to  speak  with  us ;  she  thought  we  had 
permission  to  visit  her,  and  she  looked  for  good  news. 
He  told  us,  among  other  things,  that  she  had  been 
more  strictly  guarded  of  late,  by  the  orders  of  the  queen 
that  now  is,  who,  knowing  her  feeling  for  the  Dauphin, 
feared  there  might  be  some  practice  with  her,  or  some 
attempt  to  carry  her  off. 

"  The  Princess's  ladies  say  that  she  calls  herself  the 
Dauphin's  wife.  A  time  will  come,  she  says,  when 
God  will  see  that  she  has  suffered  pain  and  tribulation 
sufficient ;  the  Dauphin  will  then  demand  her  of  the 
king  her  father,  and  the  king  her  father  will  not  be 
able  to  refuse. 

"  The  lady  who  was  my  informant  heard,  also,  from 
the  Princess,  that  her  governess,  and  the  other  attend- 
ants whom  the  queen  had  set  to  watch  her,  had  assured 
her  that  the  Dauphin  was  married  to  the  daughter  of 
the  emperor ;  but  she,  the  Princess,  had  answered  il 
was  not  true  —  the  Dauphin  could  not  have  two  wives, 
and  they  well  knew  that  she  was  his  wife :  they  told 
her  that  story,  she  said,  to  make  her  despair,  and  agree 
to  give  up  her  rights;  but  she  would  never  part  with 
her  hopes. 

"  You  may  have  heard  of  the  storm  that  broke  out 
"^tween  her  and  her  governess  when  we  went  to  visit 
her  little  sister.  She  was  carried  of!*  by  force  to  her 
room,  that  she  might  not  speak  with  us;  and  they 
could  neither  pacify  her  nor  keep  her  still,  till  the  gen- 
tleman who  escorted  us  told  her  he  had  the  king's  com- 
mands that  she  was  not  to  show  herself  while  we  were 
m  the  house.  You  remember  the  message  the  same 
gentleman  brought  to  you  fi'om  her,  and  the  charge 
which  was  given  by  the  queen. 
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"  Could  the  king  be  brought  to  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage, it  would  be  a  fair  union  of  two  realms,  and  to  an- 
nex Britain  to  the  crown  of  France  would  be  a  great 
honour  to  our  Sovereign ;  the  English  partjr  desire 
nothing  better;  the  pope  will  be  glad  of  it;  the  pope 
fears  that,  if  war  break  out  again,  France  will  draw 
closer  to  England  on  the  terms  which  the  King  of  Eng* 
land  desires  ;  and  he  may  thus  lose  the  French  tribute 
as  he  has  lost  the  English.  He  therefore  will  urge  the 
emperor  to  agree,  and  the  emperor  will  assist  gladly 
for  the  love  which  he  bears  to  his  cousin. 

"If  the  emperor  be  willing,  the  King  of  England 
can  then  be  informed  ;  and  he  can  be  made  to  feel 
that,  if  he  will  avoid  war,  he  must  not  refuse  his  con- 
sent. The  king,  in  fact,  has  no  wish  to  disown  the 
Princess,  and  he  knows  well  that  the  marriage  with 
the  Dauphin  was  once  agreed  on. 

*'  Should  he  be  unwilling,  and  should  his  wife's  per- 
suasions still  have  influence  with  him,  he  will  hesitate 
before  he  will  defy,  for  her  sake,  the  King  of  France 
and  the  emperor  united.  His  regard  for  the  queen  is 
less  than  it  was,  and  diminishes  every  day.  He  has  a 
new  fancy,^  as  you  are  aware." 

The  actual  conspiracy,  in  the  form  which  it  had  so 
far  assumed,  was  rather  an  appeal  to  fanaticism  than  a 
plot  which  could  have  laid  hold  of  the  deeper  mind  of 

1  n  a  des  nouvelles  amours.  In  a  paper  at  Simancas,  containing  Nuevai 
de  Inglaterra,  written  about  this  time,  is  a  similar  account  of  the  dislike  of 
Anne  and  her  family,  as  well  as  of  the  king's  altered  feelings  towards  her. 
Dicano  anchora  che  la  Anna  k  mal  voluta  degli  S'  di  Inghilterra  si  per  la 
sua  superbia,  si  anche  per  Tinsolentia  e  mali  portamenti  che  fanno  nel 
.*^no  li  fi'atelli  e  parenti  di  Anna ;  e  che  per  questo  il  Re  non  la  porta  U 
afiezione  que  soleva  per  che  il  Re  festeggia  una  altra  Donna  della  quaia 
Be  mostra  esser  inamorato,  e  molti  S'  di  Inghilterra  lo  ajutano  nel  seguir  el 
predittn  amor  per  deA'iar  questo  Re  dalla  pratlca  di  Anna. 
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the  country ;  but  as  an  indication  of  the  unrest  which 
was  stealing  over  the  minds  of  men,  it  assumed  an  im- 
portance wliich  it  would  not  have  received  from  its  in- 
trinsic character. 

The  guilt  of  the  principal  offenders  admitted  of  no 
doubt.     As  soon  as  the    commissioners  were  satisfied 
that  there  was  nothing  further  to  be  discov-  The  Nun 
ered,  the  Nun,  with  the  monks,  was  brought  monks 
to  trial  before  the  Star  Chamber  ;  and  convic-  trui. 
tion  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.^        . 

The  unhappy  girl  finding  herself  at  this  conclusion, 
after  seven  years  of  vanity,  in  which  she  had  played 
with  poj)es,  and  queens,  and  princesses,  and  archbish- 
ops, now,  when  the  dream  was  tlius  rudely  broken,  in 
the  revulsion  of  feelino;  could  see  iiotliinor  in  herself  but 
a  convicted  impostor.  We  need  not  refuse  to  pity  her. 
The  misfortunes  of  her  sickness  had  exposed  her  to 
temptations  far  beyond  the  strength  of  an  ordinary 
woman  ;  and  the  guilt  which  she  passionately  claimed  for 
herself  rested  far  more  truly  with  tlie  knavery  of  the 
Christ  Church  monks  and  tlie  incredible  folly  of  Arch- 
bishop Warham.^  But  the  times  were  too  stern  to  ad- 
mit of  nice  distinctions.  No  immediate  sentence  was 
pronounced,  but  it  was  thought  desirable  for  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  people  that  a  confession  should  be  made 
in  public  by  the  Nun  and  her  companions.     The  Sun- 

1  HaU. 

2  "  I,  dame  Elizabeth  Barton,"  she  said,  "  do  confess  that  I,  most  miBer- 
tWe  and  wretched  person,  have  been  the  original  of  all  this  mischief,  and 
h^  my  falsehood  I  have  deceived  all  these  persons  (the  monks  who  were 
her  accomplices),  and  many  more ;  whereby  T  have  most  grievously  offended 
\ln:ighty  God,  and  my  most  noble  sovereign  the  King's  Grace.  Wheru- 
fore  I  humbly,  and  with  heart  most  sorrowful,  desire  you  to  pray  to  Al- 
Skighty  God  for  my  miserable  sins,  and  make  supplication  for  me  to  my 
wvereign  for  his  gracious  mercy  and  pardon."  —  Confession  of  Elizabetk 
Barton:  RoUi  Bouse  MS, 
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day  following  their  trial  they  were  placed  on  n  raised 
They  make  platform  at  Paul's  Cross  by  the  side  of  the 
•toMar»r  pulpit,  and  when  the  sermon  was  over  they 
Paul's.  Q^^  jjy  Qj^^   delivered  their  "  bills  "    to  tho 

preachei ,  which  by  him  were  read  to  the  crowd. ^ 

Aftei  an  acknowledgment  of  their  imposture  the 
prisoners  were  remanded  to  the  Tower,  and  their  ulti- 
mate fate  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  parliament, 
which  was  to  meet  in  the  middle  of  January. 

The  chief  offenders  being  thus  disposed  of,  the  coun- 
cil resolved  next  that  peremptory  measures  should  be 
taken  with  respect  to  the  Princess  Mary.^  Her  estab- 
The  house-  lishmeut  was  broken  up,  and  she  was  sent  tc 
Princess  rcsidc  as  the  Lady  Mary  in  the  household  of 
broken  up.  the  Priuccss  Elizabeth  —  a  hard  but  not  un- 
wholesome discipline.^  As  soon  as  this  was  done, 
being  satisfied  that  the  leading  shoot  of  the  conspiracy 
The  inquiry    was  bi'oken,  and  that  no  immediate  danger 

Is  prosecuted  ^       \        d  i      xi  i     i     i    • 

further  was  uow  to  be  learecl,  they  proceeded  lei- 
surely to  follow  the  clue  of  the  Nun's  confession,  and 
to  extend  their  inquiries.  The  Countess  of  Salisbury 
The  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the  persons  with 

of  Salisbury,  whom  the  womau  had  been  in  correspond- 
ence. This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  brother  of  Edward  IV.  Her  mother  was 
a  Neville,  a  child  of  Richard  the  King-maker,  the 
famous  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  her  only  brother  had 
been  murdered  to  secure  the  shaking  throne  of  Henry 

1  Papers  relating  to  Elizabeth  Barton :  RoUs  House  MS. 

2  Btate  Paptrs,  Vol.  I.  p.  415 

B  A  curious  trait  in  Mary's  character  may  be  mentioned  in  connect  ioo 
with  this  transfer.  She  had  a  voracious  appetite;  and  in  Elizabeth*t 
household  expenses  an  extra  charge  was  made  necessary  of  26/.  a-year  fof 
the  meat  breakfasts  and  meat  suppers  "  served  into  the  T^ady  Mary*i 
chamber."  —  Statement  of  the  expe-ises  of  the  Household  of  <he  Prince« 
EUzateth*    Rolls  House  MS. 
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VII.  Margaret  Plantagenet,  in  recompense  for  the 
lost  honours  of  the  house,  was  made  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury in  her  own  right.  The  title  descended  from  her 
grandfather,  who  was  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick ; 
but  the  prouder  title  had  been  dropped  as  suggestive 
of  dangerous  associations.  The  Earldom  of  Warwick 
remained  in  abeyance,  and  the  castle  and  the  estates 
attached  to  it  were  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  The 
countess  was  married  after  her  brother's  death  to  a  Sir 
Richard  Pole,  a  supporter  and  relation  ^  of  tlie  king ; 
and  when  left  a  widow  she  received  from  Henry  VII^. 
the  respectful  honour  which  was  due  to  the  most  nobfy 
born  of  his  subjects,  the  only  remaining  Plantagenet 
of  unblemished  descent.  In  his  kindness  to  her  chil- 
dren the  king  had  attempted  to  obliterate  the  recolleo 
tion  of  her  brother's  wrongs,  and  she  had  been  herself, 
selected  to  preside  over  the  household  of  the  Princess 
Mary.  During  the  first  twenty  years  of  Henry's  reign 
the  countess  seems  to  have  acknowledged  his  attentions 
with  loyal  regard,  and  if  she  had  not  forgotten  her  birth 
and  her  childhood,  she  never  connected  herself  with 
the  attempts  which  during  that  time  were  made  to  re- 
vive the  feuds  of  the  houses.  Richard  de  la  Pole, 
nephew  of  Edward  IV.,^  and  called  while  he  lived 
"  the  White  Rose,"  had  more  than  once  endeavoured 
to  excite  an  insurrection  in  the  eastern  counties  ;  but 
Lady  Salisbury  was  never  suspected  of  holding  inter- 
course with  him  ;  she  remained  aloof  from  political  dis- 
putes, and  in  lofty  retirement  she  was  contented  tc 
forget  her  greatness  for  the  sake  of  the  Princess  Maiy, 
to  whom  she  and  *her  family  were  deeply  attached. 
Her  relations  with  the  king  had  thus  continued  undis* 

1  He  is  called /ra^er  contdbrinus.    See  Fuller's  Worihiei  Vol  III.  p  liS 
S  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Payia 
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turbed  until  his  second  marriage.  As  the  representa- 
tive of  the  House  of  York  she  was  the  object  of  the 
hopes  and  affections  of  the  remnants  of  their  party,  but 
she  had  betrayed  no  disposition  to  abuse  her  influence, 
or  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  nation  for  personal  ambi- 
tion of  her  own. 

If  it  be  lawful  to  interpret  symptoms  in  themselves 
trifling  by  the  light  of  later  events,  it  would  seem  as  if 
her  attitude  now  underwent  a  material  change  Her 
EbQKiiiaid  ^^^  Reginald  had  already  quarrelled  with  the 
^**^®'  king  upon  the  divorce.     He  was  in  suspicious 

i*.onnexion  with  the  pope,  and  having  been  required  to 
return  home  upon  his  allegiance,  had  refused  obedience. 
His  mother,  and  his  mother's  attached  friend,  the 
Marchioness  of  Exeter,  we  now  find  among  those  to 
whom  the  Nun  of  Kent  communicated  her  prophecies 
and  her  plans.  It  does  not  seem  that  the  countess 
thought  at  any  time  of  reviving  her  own  pretensions ; 
it  does  seem  that  she  was  ready  to  build  a  throne  for 
the  Princess  Mary  out  of  the  ruined  supporters  of  her 
father's  family.  The  power  which  she  could  wield 
might  at  any  moment  become  formidable.  She  had 
two  sons  in  England,  Lord  Montague  and  Sir  Geoffrey 
rhe  Marquis  Pole.  Her  cousin,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  a 
*f  Exeter.  graudsou  liimsclf  of  Edward  IV.,^  was,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  most  power- 
ful nobleman  in  the  realm  ;  and  he,  to  judge  by  events, 
was  beginning  to  look  coldly  on  the  king.^  We  find 
her   surrounded    also   by    the    representatives    of  her 

mother's  family,  —  Lord  Abergavenny,  who  had  been 

* 

1  Couitenay,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Ed- 
ifArd. 

2  Believe  me,  my  lord,  there  are  some  here,  and  those  of  the  greatest  in 
^he  land,  who  will  be  indignant  if  the  Pope  confirm  the  sentence  agaiiurt 
Uie  late  Queen.  —  D'intpville  to  Montmorency:   The  Pilyinm^  p.  97» 
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under  suspicion  when  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  waa 
executed,  Sir  Edward  Neville,  afterwards  .^^^^ 
executed,  Lord  Latimer,  Sir  George  and  Sir  ^®^^"^ 
William  Neville,  all  of  them  were  her  near  connexions, 
all  collateral  heirs  of  the  King-maker,  inheriting  the 
pride  of  their  birth,  and  resentfully  conscious  of  their 
fallen  fortunes.  The  support  of  a  party  so  composed 
would  have  added  formidablexstrength  to  the  preaching 
friars  of  the  Nun  of  Kent ;  and  as  I  cannot  doubt  that 
the  Nun  was  endeavouring  to  press  her  intrigues  in  a 
quarte:  where  disaffection  if  created  would  be  The  strength 
most  dangerous,  so  the  lady  who  ruled  this  ros©  filT-*^*** 
party  with  a  patriarchal  authority  had  lis-  ^^^' 
tened  to  her  suggestions  ;  and  the  repeated  interviews 
with  her  which  were  sought  by  the  Marchioness  of 
Exeter  were  rendered  more  than  suspicious  by  the  se- 
cresy  with  which  these  interviews  were  conducted.^ 

These  circumstances  explain  the  arrest,  to  which  I 
alluded  above,  of  Sir  Wilham  and  Sir  George  Examinatioii 
Neville,  brothers   of  Lord   Latimer.     They  ^JsTwImSk 
were  not  among  "  the  many  noblemen  "  to  G^ile 
whom  the  commissioners  referred  ;  for  their  ^®^^®- 
confessions  remain,  and  contain  no  allusion  to  the  Nun ; 
but  they  were  examined  at  tliis  particular  time  on  gen- 
eral  suspicion  ;    and   the   arrest,  under  such  circum- 
stances, of  two  near  relatives  of  Lady  Salisbury,  indi- 
cates clearly  an  alarm  in  the  council,  lest  she  might  be 
contemplating  some  serious  movements.     At  any  rate, 
either  on  her  account  or  on  their  own,  the  Nevilles  fell 
under  suspicion,  and  while  they  had  no  crimes  to  reveal, 
their  depositions,  especially  that  of  Sir  William  Neville, 
furnish  singular  evidence  of  the  temper  of  the  times. 

^  She  once  rode  to  Canterbury,  disguised  as  a  servant,  with  only  a  joimg 
gill  for  her  companion  —  Depositions  of  Sir  Geoflriy  Pole:  Rolls  Houn 
US. 
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The  confession  of  the  latter  begins  with  an  account 
OonftMkm  of  the  loss  of  Certain  silver  spoons,  for  the 
uam  Nevuie.  recoveiy  of  which  Sir  William  sent  to  a  wiz- 
ard who  resided  in  Cirencester,  The  wizard  took  the 
opportunity  of  telling  Sir  WilUam's  fortune  :  his  wife 
was  to  die,  and  he  himself  was  to  marry  an  heiress,  and 
be  made  a  baron ;  with  other  prospective  splendours. 
The  wizard  concluded,  however,  with  recommencing 
him  to  pay  a  visit  to  another  dealer  in  the  dark  art 
more  learned  than  himself,  whose  name  was  Jones,  at 
Oxford. 

"  So  after  that,"  said  Sir  William  [Midsummer, 
ODnes,  the  1532],  "  I  wcut  to  Oxford,  intending  that  my 
juror.  brother  George  and  I  should  kill  a  buck  with 

Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  which  he  had  promised  me ;  and 
there  at  Oxford,  in  the  said  Jones's  chamber,  I  did  see 
certain  stillatories,  alembics,  and  other  instruments  of 
glass,  and  also  a  sceptre  and  other  things,  which  he 
said  did  appertain  to  the  conjuration  of  the  four  kings  ; 
and  also  an  image  of  white  metal ;  and  in  a  box,  a  ser- 
pent's skin,  as  he  said,  and  divers  books  and  things, 
whereof  one  was  a  book  which  he  said  was  my  Lord 
Cardinal's,  having  pictures  in  it  like  angels.  He  told 
me  he  could  make  rings  of  gold,  to  obtain  favour  of 
great  men  ;  and  said  that  my  Lord  Cardinal  had  such  ; 
and  promised  my  said  brother  and  me,  either  of  us, 
one  of  them ;  and  also  he  showed  me  a  round  thing 
like  a  ball  of  crystal. 

"  He  said  that  if  the  King's  Grace  went  over  t^ 
France  [the  Calais  visit  of  October,  1532],  his  Grace 
should  marry  my  Lady  Marchioness  of  Pembroke,  be- 
fore that  his  Highness  returned  again  ;  and  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  his  Grace,  and  to  the  most  part 
rf  the  noblemen  that  should  go  with  him  ;  say'ng  also 
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that  he  had  written  to  one  of  the  king's  council  to  ad- 
vise his  Highness  not  to  go  over,  for  if  he  did,  it  should 
»iot  be  for  his  Grace's  profit." 

The  wizard  next  pretended  that  he  had  seen  a  vision 
of  a  certain  room  in  a  tower,  in  which  a  spirit  had  ap- 
peared with  a  coat  of  arms  in  his  hand,  and  had  "  de- 
livered the  same  to  Sir  William  Neville."  The  arms 
being  described  as  those  of  the  Warwick  family.  Sir 
William,  his  brother,  and  Jones  rode  down  from  Ox- 
ford to  Warwick,  where  they  went  over  the  castle. 
The  wizard  professed  to  recognise  in  a  turret  chamber 
the  room  in  which  he  had  seen  the  spirit,  TheNevuiM 
and  he  prophesied  that  Sir  William  should  JSe'Ewidoiii 
recover  the  earldom,  the  long-coveted  prize  o^^*"^*^- 
of  all  the  Neville  family. 

On  their  return  to  Oxford,  Jones,  continues  Sir 
William,  said  further,  ''  That  there  should  be  a  field  in 
the  north  about  a  se'nnigkt  before  Christmas,  in  which 
my  Lord  my  brother  [Lord  Latimer]  should  be  slain  ; 
the  realm  should  be  long  without  a  king ;  and  much 
robbery  would  be  within  the  realm,  specially  of  abbeys 
and  religious  houses,  and  of  rich  men,  as  merchants, 
graziers,  and  others  ;  so  that,  if  I  would,  he  at  that  time 
would  advise  me  to  find  the  means  to  enter  into  tjie 
said  castle  for  mine  own  safeguard,  and  divers  persona 
would  resort  unto  me.  None  of  Cadtvallader* s  blooi^ 
he  told  me,  should  reign  more  than  twenty-four  prophecy 
years;  and  also  that  Prince  Edward  [son  of  cadwX!**' 
Henry  VL  and  Margaret  of  Aiijou,  killed  at  ^JJ'^iS^JSten 
Tewkesbury]  had  issue  a  son  which  was  JJ^e^ty-fcmr 
conveyed  over  sea  ;  and  there  had  issue  a  son  y®*"* 
which  was  yet  alive,  either  in  Saxony  or  Almayne ; 
and  that  either  he  or  the  King  of  Scots  should  reign 
next  after  the    King't    Grace    that   now    is.     To   all 
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which  I  answered,"  Sir  William  concluded,  '*  that  there 
is  nothing  which  the  will  of  God  is  that  a  man  shall 
obtain,  but  that  he  of  his  goodness  will  put  in  his  mind 
the  way  whereby  he  shall  come  by  it ;  and  that  surely 
I  had  no  mind  to  follow  any  such  fashion ;  and  that, 
also,  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  others  had 
cast  themselves  away  by  too  much  trust  in  prophecies, 
and  other  jeoparding  of  themselves,  and  therefore  I 
woull  in  no  wise  follow  any  such  way.  He  answered, 
if  I  would  not,  it  would  be  long  ere  I  obtained  it. 
Then  I  said  I  believed  that  well,  and  if  it  never  came, 
I  trusted  to  God  to  live  well  enough."  ^ 

Sir  George  Neville  confirmed  generally  his  brother's 
story,  protesting  that  they  had  never  intended  treason, 
and  that  "  at  no  time  had  he  been  of  counsel  "  when 
any  treason  was  thought  of.^ 

The  wizard  himself  was  next  sent  for.  The  prophe- 
The  wizard  ^^^^  about  the  king,  he  denied  wholly.  He 
before*!^  admitted  that  he  had  seen  an  angel  in  a  dream 
councu.        giving  sij.  William  Neville  the  shield  of  the 

earldom  in  Warwick  Castle,  and  that  he  had  accom- 
panied the  two  brothers  to  Warwick,  to  examine  the 
tower.  Beyond  that,  he  said  that  he  knew  nothing 
either  of  them  or  of  their  intentions.  He  declared 
He  under-  himself  a  good  subject,  and  he  would  "  jeop- 
makSthe  ^^^  ^^^^  '^^^  "  *^  make  the  philosopher's  stone 
phe^Tstone,  ^^^  ^'^^  ^"^g  ^"  twelvc  mouths  if  the  king 
iSjaTd^iua  pleased  to  command  him.  He  desired  "  no 
life  upon  it.  jonger  space  than  twelve  months  upon  silver 
and  twelve  and  a  half  upon  gold  "  ;  to  be  kept  in  prison 
til!  he  had  done  it ;  and  it  would  be  "  better  to  tbe 
King's  Grace  than  a  thousand  men."  ^ 

1  Confession  of  Sir  William  Neville:  RoUs  House  MS, 
3  Confession  of  Sir  George  Neville :  Ibid. 
•  Confession  of  the  Oxford  Wizard:  Ibid. 
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The  result  of  these  examinations  does  not  appear, 
except  it  be  that  the  Nevilles  were  dismissed  without 
punishment ;  and  the  story  itself  may  be  thought  too 
trifling  to  have  deserved  a  grave  notice.  I  Evidence  in 
see  in  it,  however,  an  illustration  very  notice-  Scm^^Tiher 
worthy  of  the  temper  which  was  working  in  JJ^SLn'of 
the  country.  The  suspicion  of  treason  in  the  *^®  co«n^ 
Neville  family  may  not  have  been  confirmed,  althougli 
we  see  them  casting  longing  looks  on  the  lost  in- 
heritance of  Warwick  ;  but  their  confessions  betray 
the  visions  of  impending  change,  anarchy,  and  confu- 
sion, which  were  haunting  the  popular  imagination. 
A  craving  after  prophecies,  a  restless  eagerness  to 
search  into  the  future  by  abnormal  means,  had  infected 
all  ranks  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  and  such 
symptoms,  when  they  appear,  are  a  sure  evidence  of 
approaching  disorder,  for  they  are  an  evidence  of  a 
present  madness  which  has  brought  down  wisdom  to  a 
common  level  with  folly.  At  such  times,  the  idlest 
fancy  is  more  potent  with  the  mind  than  the  soundest 
arguments  of  reason.  The  understanding  abdicates  its 
fiinctions  ;  and  men  are  given  over,  as  if  by  magic,  to 
the  enchantments  of  insanity. 

Phenomena  of  this  eccentric  kind  always  accompany 
periods  of  intellectual  change.  Most  men  live  and 
think  by  habit ;  and  when  habit  fails  them,  they  are 
like  unskilful  sailors  who  have  lost  the  landmarks  of 
their  course,  and  have  no  compass  and  no  celestial 
charts  by  which  to  steer.  In  the  years  which  preceded 
the  French  Revolution,  Cagliostro  was  the  companion 
of  princes,  —  at  the  dissolution  of  paganism  the  prac- 
ticers  of  curious  arts,  the  witches  and  the  necromancers, 
were  the  sole  objects  of  reverence  in  the  Roman  world ; 
and  so,  before  the  Reformation,  archbishops  and  car- 
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dinals  saw  an  inspired  prophetess  in  a  Kentish  servant- 
girl  ;  Oxford  heads  of  colleges  sought  out  heretics  with 
the  help  of  astrologj- ;  Anne  Boleyn  blessed  a  basin  of 
rings,  her  royal  fingers  pouring  such  virtue  into  the 
'netal  that  no  disorder  could  resist  it ;  ^  Wolsey  had  a 
magic  crystal ;  and  Cromwell,  while  in  Wolsey's  house- 
hold, "  did  haunt  to  the  company  of  a  wizard."  ^  These 
things  were  the  counterpart  of  a  religion  which  taught 
that  slips  of  paper,  duly  paid  for,  could  secure  indem- 
nity for  sin.  It  was  well  for  England  that  the  chief 
captain  at  least  was  proof  against  the  epidemic  —  no 
random  scandal  seems  ever  to  have  whispered  that 
such  delusions  had  touched  the  mind  of  the  king.^ 

While  the  government  were  prosecuting  these  in- 
The  king  in-  quirics  at  home,  the  law  at  the  Vatican  had 
Bures^of  t?r  ^*^"  ^^s  course  ;  November  passed,  and  as  no 
church.  submission  had  arrived,  the  sentence  of  the 
12th  of  July  came  into  force,  and  the  king,  the  queen, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  were  declared  to 
have  incurred  the  threatened  censures. 

The  privy  council  met  on  the  2d  of  December,  and 
Measnres  of  ^^  ^^^  determined  in  consequence  that  copies 
thecouncu.    ^f  ^j^^  u  ^ct  of  Appeals,"  and  of  the  king's 

"  provocation  "  to  a  general  council,  should  be  fixed 
without  delay  on  every  church-door  in  England.  Pro- 
tests were  at  the  same  time  to  be  drawn  up  and  sent 
into  Flanders,  and  to  the  other  courts  in  Europe, 
"  to  the  intent  the  falsehood  and  injustice  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  might  appear   to  all  the  world,"     The  de- 

1  Queen  Anne  Boleyn  to  Gardiner:  Burnet's  Collectanea^  p.  355.  Office 
for  the  Consecration  of  Cramp  Rings:  Ibid. 

2  So  at  least  the  Oxford  Wizard  said  that  Sir  William  Neville  had  told 
bJm.  —  Confession  of  the  Wizard :  RoUs  House  MS.  But  the  authority  il 
aot  good. 

•  Henry  aloni  never  listened  seriously  tc  the  Nun  of  Kent. 
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fences  of  the  country  were  to  lie  looked  to :  and  "  spies  ** 
to  be  sent  into  Scotland  to  see  "  what  tney  intended 
there,"  "  and  whether  they  would  confeder  themselves 
with  any  outward  princes."  Finally,  it  was  Renc^»ed 
proposed  that  the  attempt  to  form  an  alliance  oflTroS- 
with  the  Lutheran  powers  should  be  renewed  **°*  league, 
on  a  larger  scale  ;  that  certain  discreet  and  grave  per- 
sons should  be  appointed  to  conclude  "  some  league  or 
amity  with  the  princes  of  Germany,"  —  "  that  is  to 
say,  the  King  of  Poland,  the  King  of  Hungary,^  the 
Duke  of  Saxony,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  tlie  Duke  of 
Brandenburg,  tlie  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  other  po- 
tentates." ^  Vaughan's  mission  had  been  merely  ten- 
tative, and  had  failed.  Yet  the  offer  of  a  league,  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  the  immediate  and  avowed  object 
of  which  was  a  general  council  at  which  the  Protes- 
tants should  be  represented,  might  easily  succeed  where 
vague  offers  of  amity  had  come  to  nothing.  The  for- 
mation of  a  Protestant  alliance,  however,  would  have 
been  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  Cath- 
olic Europe ;  and  it  was  a  step  which  could  not  be 
taken,  consistently  with  the  Treaty  of  Calais,  without 
first  communicating  with  Francis. 

Henry,  therefore,  by  the  advice  of  the  council,  wrote 
a  despatch  to  Sir  Jolm  Wallop,  the  ambassa-  The  King 
dor  at  Paris,  which  was  to  be  laid  before  the  Francis. 
French   court.     He    explained    the    circum-  him  wit* 
stances  in  which  he  was  placed,  with  the  sug-  dient. 
gestion  which  the  council  had  made  to  him.     He  gave  a 
list  of  the  princes  with  whom  he  had  been  desired  by 
his  ministers  to  connect  himself,  —  and  the  object  was 

1  John  of  Transylvania,  the  rival  of  Ferdinand.    His  designation  by  tbb 
title  of  king  in  an  English  state  paper  was  a  menace  that,  if  Iriven  to  99 
tmnides,  Henry  would  support  him  against  the  empire. 

*  Acts  of  Council :  Stn(e-  Papers,  Vol.  I.  pp.  414,  415. 
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nothing  less  than  a  coaHtion  of  Northern  Europe.  He 
recapitulated  the  injuries  which  he  had  re- 
ceived  from  the  pope,  who  at  length  waa 
studying  "  to  subvert  the  rest  and  peace  of  the  realm  "  : 
*'yea,  and  so  much  as  in  him  was,  utterly  to  destroy 
the  same."  The  nobles  and  council,  he  said,  for  their 
A  Protestant  owu  sakc  as  wcll  as  for  the  sake  of  the  king- 
wghi-  dedr-  dom,  had  entreated  him  to  put  an  end,  once 
•n end  to  the  for  all,  to  the  popc's  usurpatiou  ;  and  to  in- 
of  the  pope,  vitc  the  Protcstant  princes,  for  the  universal 
weal  of  Christendom,  to  unite  in  a  common  alliance. 
In  his  present  situation  he  was  inclined  to  act  upon 
this  advice.  "  As  concerning  his  own  realm,  he  had 
already  taken  such  order  with  his  nobles  and  sub- 
jects, as  he  would  shortly  be  able  to  give  to  the  pope 
such  a  buffet  as  he  never  had  heretofore ; "  but  as  a 
He  wui  not  German  alliance  was  a  matter  of  great  weight 
JSthourfirat  ^"d  importance,  "although,"  he  concluded, 
hte  good"^  "  w®  consider  it  to  be  right  expedient  to  set 
brother.  forth  the  samc  with  all  diligence,  yet  we  in- 
tend nothing  to  do  therein  without  making  our  good 
brother  first  privy  thereunto.  And  for  this  cause  and 
consideration  only,  you  may  say  that  we  have  at  this 
time  addressed  these  letters  unto  you,  commanding  you 
to  declare  our  said  purpose  unto  our  good  brother,  and 
to  require  of  him  on  our  behalf  his  good  address  and 
best  advice.  Of  his  answer  we  require  you  to  adver- 
tise us  with  all  diligence,  for  according  thereunto  we 
intend  to  attemper  our  proceedings.  We  have  lately 
had  advertisements  how  that  our  said  good  brother 
should,  by  the  labour  of  divers  affectionate  Papists,  be 
minded  to  set  forth  something  with  his  clergy  in  ad- 
vancement of  the  pope  and  his  desires.  This  we  cannot 
believe  that  he  will  do."  ^ 

X  Heniy  VIII.  to  Sir  John  Wallop:  State  Papers.  Vol.  VII.  p.  584- 
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The   meaning   of  this  letter  lies  upon  the  surface. 
If  the  European  powers  were  determined  to  Meaning  of 

this  letter. 

leave  him  no  alternative,  the  king  was  pre-  ne  win  join 
pared   to   ally  himself  with   the  Lutherans,   sooner  tiian 
but  however  he  might  profess  to  desire  that  pope,  but  ht 
alliance,  it  was  evident  that  he  would  prefer,   Francis  wiii 
if  possible,  a   less   extreme   resource.     The  him  to  it. 
pope  had  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  concern  to  him  ;  but 
he  could  not  contemplate,  without  extreme  unwilling- 
ness, a  separation  from  the  orderly  governments  who 
professed  the  Catholic  faith.     The   pope   had  injured 
him ;  Francis  had   deceived   him  ;  they  had  tempted 
his  patience  because  they  knew  his  disposition.     The 
limit  of  endurance  had  been  reached  at  length ;  yet, 
on  the  verge  of  the  concluding  rupture,  he  turned  once 
more,  as  if  to  offer  a  last  opportunity  of  peace. 

The  reply  of  Francis  was  an  immediate  mission  of 
the    Bishop    of    Bayonne    (now    Bishop    of  Mission  of 
Paris),  first  into  England,  and  from  England  of  pSSto" 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  to  endeavour,  to  the  ^°«^°'*- 
best  of  his  ability,  to  seam  together  the  already  gaping 
rent  in  the  church  with  fair  words  —  a  hopeless  task — 
the  results  of  which,  however,  were  unexpectedly  con- 
iiderable,  as  will  be  presently  seen. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  side  of  Flanders,  the  atmosphere 
was  dubious  and  menacing.  The  refugee  Threatening 
friars,  who  were  reported  to  be  jvell  supplied  the^courtof 
with  money  from  England,  were  labouring  to  ^'•"«*'®^- 
exasperate  the  people.  Father  Peto  especially  distin- 
guishing himself  upon  this  service.^     The  English  am- 

1  Stephen  Vaughan  to  Cromwell:  State  Papers^  Vol.  VII.  p.  517. 
Vaughan  describes  Peto  with  Shakespearian  raciness.  "  Peto  is  an  ipocritfl 
knave,  as  the  most  part  of  his  brethren  be ;  a  wolf;  a  tiger  clad  in  a  sheep^i 
■kin.  It  is  a  perilous  knave  —  a  raiser  of  sedition  —  an  evil  reporter  of 
tiM  King*s  Highness  —  a  p  :x)phecyer  of  mischief —  a  fellow  I  would  wish  U 
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bassador,  Sir  John  Hacket,  still  remained  at  Brusselsi 
TheEngiiflh  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  govemments  were  formally 
JSJ^'tetiTe  ^*  peace  ;  but  when  Hacket  required  the 
tofeSSuhV  queen-regent  to  forbid  the  publication  of 
S?Sli'^??i  the  brief  of  July  in  the  Netherlands,  he  was 
FuSd^.**'  "^®t  with  a  positive  refusal.  "  M.  Ambas- 
eherefuBes.  gador,"  shc  Said,  "the  Emperor,  the  King 
of  Hungary,  the  Queen  of  France,  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal, and  I,  understand  what  are  the  rights  of  our 
aunt  —  our  duty  is  to  her  —  and  such  letters  of  the 
pope  as  come  hither  in  her  favour  we  sliall  obey.  Your 
master  has  no  right  to  complain  either  of  the  emperor 
or  of  myself,  if  we  support  our  aunt  in  a  just  cause."  ^ 
At  the  same  time,  formal  complaints  were  made  by 
Charles  of  the  personal  treatment  of  Queen  Catherine, 
and  the  clouds  appeared  to  be  gathering  for  a  storm. 
Yet  here,  too,  there  was  an  evident  shrinking  from  ex- 
tremities. A  Welsh  gentleman  had  been  at  Brussels 
to  offer  his  services  against  Henry,  and  had  met  with 
apparent  coldness.  Sir  John  Hacket  wrote, 
on  the  15th  of  December,  that  he  was  assured 
by  well-informed  persons,  that  so  long  as  Charles  lived, 
he  would  never  be  the  first  to  begin  a  war  with  Eng- 
land, "  which  would  rebound  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Low  Countries."  ^     A  week  later,  when  the 

December  28.  ^  /¥»•/»  i  • 

-  queen-regent  was  sunenng  from  an  alarmmg 
illness,  he  said  it  was.  reported  that,  should  she  die, 
Catherine  or   Mary,  if  either   of  them   was   allowed 

be  in  the  king's  hands,  and  to  be  shamefully  punished.  Would  God  I 
could  get  him  by  any  policy  —  I  will  work  what  I  can.  Be  sure  he 
shall  do  nothing,  nor  pretenc^  to  do  nothing,  in  these  parts,  that  I  will 
not  find  means  to  cause  the  King*s  Highness  to  know.  I  have  laid  a  bait 
for  him.  He  is  not  able  to  wear  the  clokys  and  cucullys  that  be  sent  hia 
•nt  of  England,  they  be  so  many." 

1  Hacket  to  Henry  VIII.:  State  Papers,  Vol.  VIL  p.  628. 

•  Xbid.  p.  530 
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to  leave  England,  would  be  held  "  meet  to  have  gOT' 
eniance  of  the  Low  Countries."  ^     This  was  proposal  to 
a  generous   step,    if  the    emperor   seriously  T^nenv^ 
contemplated  it.     The  failure  of  the  Nun  of  J^f"j?\her. 
Kent  had  perhaps  taught  him  that  there  was  ^*°'^* 
no   present  prospect  of  a  successful  insurrection.     In 
his  conduct  towards  England,  he  was  seemingly  gov- 
erning himself  by  the  prospect  which  might  open  for  a 
successful  attack  upon  it.     If  occasion  offered  charies  wait 
to  strike  the  government  in  connexion  with   events. 
an  efficient  Catholic  party  in  the  nation  itself,  he  woidd 
not  fail  to  avail  himself  of  it.^     Otherwise,  he  would 
perhaps  content  himself  with  an  attitude  of  inactive 
menace  ;  unless  menaced  himself  by  a  Protestant  con- 
federation. 

Amidst  these  uneasy  symptoms  at  home  and  abroad, 
parliament  reassembled  on  the  15th  of  Jan-  January  15 

■     T  1  1   T^       1         I      •  1  Meeting  of 

uary.  it  was  a  changed  ii«ngland  smce  these  parliament. 
men  first  came  together  on  the  fall  of  Wolsey.  Session 
after  session  had  been  spent  in  clipping  the  roots  of  the 
old  tree  which  had  overshadowed  tliem  for  centuries. 
On  their  present  meeting  they  were  to  finish  their 
work,  and  lay  it  prostrate  for  ever.  Negotiations  were 
still  pending  with  the  See  of  Rome,  and  this  momen- 
tous session  had  closed  before  the  final  catastrophe. 
The  measures  which  were  passed  in  the  course  of  it  are 
not,  therefore,  to  be  looked  upon  as  adopted  hastily,  in 
a  spirit -of  retaliation,  but  as  the  consistent  accomplish- 
ment  of  a  course  which  had  been  deliberately  adopted, 

Racket  to  Cromwell:  State  Papers^  Vol.  VII.  p.  531. 
*  So  at  least  Henry  supposed,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  resolutions  of  the 
Council "  for  the  fortification  of  all  the  frontiers  of  the  realm,  as  well  upon  the 
eoasts  of  the  sea  as  the  frontiers  foreanenst  Scotland."  The  fortresses  and 
havens  were  to  be  "  fortefyed  and  munited ; "  and  money  to  be  sent  to  York 
lobe  in  readiness  "  if  any  business  should  happen."  —  Ibid.  Vol.  1.  p.  411 
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to  reverse  the  positions  of  the  civil  and  spiiitual  author- 
ity within  the  realm,  and  to  withdraw  the  realm  itself 
from  all  dependence  on  a  foreign  power. 

The  Annates  and  Firstfruits'  Bill  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent ;  but  the  pope  had  refused  to 
grant  the  bulls  for  bishops  recently  appointed,  and  ho 
was  no  longer  to  receive  payment  for  services  which  he 
refused  to  render.  Peter's  pence  were  still  paid,  and 
might  continue  to  be  paid,  if  the  pope  would  recollect 
himself;  but,  like  the  Sibyl  of  Cuma,  Heniy  destroyed 
some  fresh  privilege  with  each  delay  of  justice,  demand- 
ing the  same  price  for  the  preservation  of  what  re- 
mained. The  secondary  streams  of  tribute  now  only 
remained  to  the  Roman  See  ;  and  communion  with  the 
English  church,  which  it  was  for  Clement  to  accept  or 
refuse. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  session  opened 
Opening  werc,  howover,  grave  and  saddening.  Si- 
theseseion.  multaueously  with  the  concluding  legislation 
on  the  churcli,  the  succession  to  the  throne  was  to  be 
determined  in  terms  which  might,  perhaps,  be  accepted 
as  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  emperor ;  and  the  af- 
fair of  the  Nun  of  Kent  had  rendered  necessary  an 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  honoured  members  of  the 
two  Houses,  who  were  lying  under  the  shadow  of  high. 
Perils  of  the  treasou.  The  conditions  were  for  the  first 
Beformation.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  plainly  scou  uuder  which  the  Ref- 
ormation was  to  fight  its  way.  The  road  wlxich  lay 
before  it  was  beset  not  merely  with  external  obstacles, 
which  a  strong  will  and  a  strong  hand  could  crush,  but 
with  the  ])liantoins  of  dying  faiths,  whicli  haunted  the 
hearts  of  all  living  men ;  the  superstitions,  the  preju- 
dices, the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  passions,  which  swayed 
Btormily  and  fitfully  through  the  minds  of  every  actor 
hi  the  iiroat  drama. 
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The  uniformity  of  action  in  the  parliament  of  1529, 
during:  the  seven  years  which  it  continued,  is  cromweu 

,  °    ,  •'         ,  ,  .  ...  only  swBhto 

due  to  the  one  man  who  saw  his  way  distmct-  waycieariy. 
ly,  Thomas  Cromwell.  The  nation  was  substantially 
united  on  the  divorce  question,  could  the  divorce  be 
secured  without  a  rupture  with  the  European  powers. 
It  was  united  also  on  the  necessity  of  limiting  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  clergy,  and  cutting  short  the  powers  of 
the  consistory  courts.  But  in  questions  of  "  opinion  " 
there  was  the  most  sensitive  jealousy ;  and  from  the 
combined  instincts  of  prejudice  and  conservatism,  the 
majority  of  the  country  in  a  count  of  heads  would  un 
doubtedly  have  been  against  a  separation  from  Rome. 

The  clergy  professed  to  approve  the  acts  of  the  gov- 
ernment, but  it  was  for  the  most  part  with  the  unwill- 
ing acquiescence  of  men  who  were  without  courage  to 
refuse.  The  king  was  divided  against  him-  struggle  in 
self.  Nine  days  in  ten  he  was  the  clear-  SKS  u^J 
headed,  energetic,  powerful  statesman  ;  on  the  *"'*darkii««. 
tenth  he  was  looking  wistfully  to  the  superstition  which 
he  had  left,  and  the  clear  sunshine  was  darkened  with 
theological  clouds,  which  broke  in  lightning  and  perse- 
cution. Thus  there  was  danger  at  any  mo-  Danger  of 
ment  of  a  reaction,  unless  opportunity  was  "^^o"** 
taken  at  the  flood,  unless  the  work  was  executed  too 
completely  to  admit  of  reconsideration,  and  the  nation 
committed  to  a  course  from  which  it  was  impossible 
to  recede.  The  action  of  the  conservatives  was  par- 
alysed for  the  time  by  the  want  of  a  fixed  purpose. 
The  various  parts  of  the  movement  were  so  skilfully 
linked  together,  that  partial  opposition  to  it  was  impos- 
iible  ;  and  so  long  as  the  people  had  to  choose  between 
the  pope  and  the  king,  their  loyalty  would  not  allow 
them  to  hesitate.     But  very  few  men  actively  adhered 
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to  Cromwell.  Cromwell  had  struck  the  line  on  which 
pwsDiiaritj     the  forces  of  nature  were  truly  movinff, — 

DfCrom-  -  -  /.     1  .  n      .  1  i. 

ireU'8  genius,  the  rcsultant,  not  ot  the  victory  oi  either  ot 
the  extreme  parties,  but  of  the  joint  action  of  their  op- 
posing forces.  To  him  belonged  the  rare  privilege  of 
genius,  to  see  what  other  men  could  not  see  ;  and  there- 
fore he  was  condemned  to  rule  a  generation  which  hated 
him,  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and  to  perish  in  his  success. 
He  had  no  |)arty.  By  the  nobles  he  was  regarded  with 
the  same  mixed  contempt  and  fear  which  had  been 
felt  for  Wolsey.  The  Protestants,  perhaps,  knew  what 
he  was,  but  he  could  only  purchase  their  toleration 
by  himself  checkino;  their  extravagance.  Latimer  was 
the  only  person  of  real  power  on  whose  friendship  he 
could  calculate,  and  Latimer  was  too  plain-spoken  on 
dangerous  questions  to  be  useful  as  a  political  supporter. 

The  session  commenced  on  the  15th  of  January. 

The  first  step  was  to  receive  the  final  submission  of 
The  clergy  convocatiou.  The  Undignified  rcsistauce  was 
SmUubmV  ^^  last  ovcr,  and  the  clergy  had  promised  to 
*'^°^"  abstain  for  the  future  from  unlicensed  legisla- 

tion. To  secure  tlieir  adlierence  to  tlieir  engagements. 
Mixed  Com-  ^"  ^^^ '  ^^^^  passcd  to  make  the  breach  of 
tendeTfor"  ^'^^^  engagement  penal  ;  and  a  commission 
of^the^canon  ^^  tliirty-two  pcrsons,  half  of  whom  were  to 
^^-  be  laymen,  was  designed  for  the  revision  of 

the  Canon  law. 

The  next  most  important  movement  was  to  assimi- 
Reform  in  late  the  trials  for  heresy  with  the  trials  for 
tLeiroflecu  other  Criminal  offences.  I  have  already  ex- 
iicfl.  plained  at  length  the  manner  in  which  the 

bishops  abused   tlieir  judicial  powers.     These  powers 

-  25  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  19. 

8  A  design  which  unfortunately  was  not  put  in  effect.    In  the  hurry  q^ 
Ui9  time  it  was  allowed  to  drop, 
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were  not  absolutely  taken  away,  but  ecclesiastics  were 
no  longer  permitted  to  arrest  ex  officio  and  examine  at 
their  pleasure.  Where  a  charge  of  heresy  was  to  be 
brought  against  a  man,  presentments  were  to  be  made 
by  lawful  witnesses  before  justices  of  the  peace ;  and 
then,  and  not  otherwise,  he  might  fall  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  "  ordinary."  Secret  examinations  were 
declared  illegal.  The  offender  was  to  be  tried  in  open 
court,  and,  previous  to  his  trial,  had  a  right  to  be  ad- 
mittevl  to  bail,  unless  the  bishop  could  show  cause  to 
the  contrary  to  the  satisfaction  of  two  magistrates.^ 

This  was  but  a  slight  instalment  of  lenity  ;  but  it 
was  an  indication  of  the  turning  tide.  Limited  as  it 
was,  the  act  operated  as  an  effective  check  upon  perse- 
cution till  the  passing  of  the  Six  Articles  Bill. 

Turning  next  to  the  relations  between  England  and 
Rcme,  the  parliament  reviewed  the  Annates  The  Anoatai 
Act,2  ^ijjch  had  been  left  unratified  in  the  ^i^^ge 
hope  that  the  pope  might  have  consented  to  a  "^*^  a««nt, 
compromise,  and  that  "  by  some  gentle  ways  the  said 
exaction  might  have  been  redressed  and  reformed." 
The  expectation  had  been  disappointed.  The  pope  had 
not  condescended  to  reply  to  the  communication  which 
had  been  made  to  him,  and  the  act  had  in  consequence 
received  the  royal  assent.  An  alteration  had  thus 
become  necessary  in  the  manner  of  presenta-  AnaiteratioB 
tion  to  vacant  bishoprics.  The  anomalies  of  in  themock 
the  existing  practice  have  been  already  de-  wshops. 
scribed.  By  the  Great  Charter  the  chapters  had  ac- 
quired the  right  of  free  election.  A  congS  d'Slire  was 
granted  by  the  king  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy, 
with  no  attempt  at  a  nomination.  The  chapters  were 
iupposed  to  make  their  choice  freely,  and  the  name 

1  25  Henry  VIII.  cap.  14.  a  23  Henry  VIII.  cap.  20. 
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of  the  bishop-elect  was  forwarded  to  the  pope,  who 
returned  the  PalHuin  and  the  Bulls,  receiving  the 
Annates  in  exchange.  The  pope's  part  in  the  matter 
was  now  terminated.  No  Annates  would  be  sent  any 
longer  to  Rome,  and  no  Bulls  would  be  returned  from 
Rome.  The  appointments  lay  between  the  chapters 
and  tl  e  crown  ;  and  it  might  have  seemed,  at  first 
sight,  as  if.  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  omit 
the  reference  to  the  papacy,  and  as  if  the  remaining 
forms  might  continue  as  they  were.  The  chapters, 
The  Chap-      howevcr,  had  virtually  Ions  ceased  to  elect 

tors  had  j  n 

paduaiiy  freely  ;  the  crown  had  absorbed  the  entire 
privileges       fuuctious  of  presentation,  sometimes  appoint* 

granted  to         .  .  -  .  n        •  .1  ^ 

them  by  the   mg  foreigners,^  sometimes  allowing  the  great 

Great  Char-  00'  o  c5 

tor.  ecclesiastical    ministers   to    nominate   them- 

selves ;  ^  while  the  rights  of  the  chapters,  though  ex- 
isting in  theory,  were  not  officially  recognised  either 
The  Bomina-  bv  the  pope  or  bv  the  crown.     The  king  af- 

tlonhadvir-     /        .    ^    ^  *  ,  ^     ,  , 

tuaiiy  rested  tected  to  acccpt  the  names  ot  the  prelates- 
erown.  elect,  when  returned  to  him  from  Rome,  as 

nominations  by  the  pope  ;  and  the  pope,  in  communi- 
cating with  the  chapters,  presented  them  with  their 
bishops  as  from  himself.^     The  papal  share  in  the  mat- 

1  At  this  very  time  Carapeggio  was  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Ghinucci, 
who  had  been  acting  for  Henry  at  Rome,  was  Bishop  of  Worcester.  The 
Act  by  which  they  were  deprived  speaks  of  tliese  two  appointments  as  nom' 
inations  by  the  king.  —  25  Henry  VIII.  cap.  27. 

2  Wolsey  held  three  bishoprics  and  one  archbishopric,  besides  the  abbey 
of  St.  Albans. 

8  Thus  when  Wolsey  was  presented,  in  1514,  to  the  See  of  Lincoln,  Leo 
X.  writes  to  his  beloved  son  Thomas  Wolsey  how  that  in  his  great  care  for 
the  interests  of  the  Church,  "  Nos  hodie  Ecclesiae  Lincolniensi,  te  in  epis- 
oopum  et  pastorem  pneficere  intendimus."  He  then  informs  the  Chapter 
of  Lincoln  of  the  appointment ;  and  the  king,  in  granting  the  temporalities, 
continues  the  fiction  without  seeming  to  recognise  it:  —  "Cum  dominus 
■nmmus  Pontifex  nuper  vacante  Ecclesia  cathedrali  personam  fidellt 
derici  nostri  Thomas  Wolsey,  in  ipsius  Ecciesiae  episcopum  prsefeceriti 
,"  &c.  —  See  the  Acts  in  Rymer,  Vol.  VI.  part  1,  pp.  55-57. 
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ter  was  a  shadow,  but  it  was  acknowledged  under  the 
forms  of  courtesy;  the  share  of  the  chapters  waa 
v^rholly  and  absolutely  ignored.  The  crisis  of  a  revolu- 
tion was  not  the  moment  at  which  their  legal  privileges 
could  be  safely  restored  to  them.  The  problem  of  re- 
arrangement was  a  difficult  one,  and  it  was  Difficulty  of 
met  in  a  manner  peculiarly  English.      The  ment. 

r  •  1  ^     T^,  1  •  1  The  congi 

practice  ol  granting  the  coyige  a  elire  to  the  d'e/iVe. 
chapters  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy,  which  had 
fiillen  into  desuetude,  was  again  adopted,  and  the  church 
resumed  the  forms  of  hberty :  but  the  licence  to  elect  a 
bishop  was  to  be  accompanied  with  tlis.  name  of  the 
person  whom  the  chapter  was  required  to  *.*ect ;  and  if 
within  twelve  days  tlie  person  so  named  haa  not  been 
chosen,  the  nomination  of  the  crown  was  to  become 
absolute,  and  the  chapter  would  incur  a  Premunire.^ 

1  25  Henry  VIII.  cap.  20.  The  preexisting  unrealities  with  respect  to 
the  election  of  bishops  explain  the  unreality  of  the  new  arrangement,  and 
divest  it  of  the  character  of  wanton  tyranny  with  which  it  appeared  primd 
facie  to  press  upon  the  Chapters.  The  history  of  this  statute  is  curious, 
and  perhaps  explains  the  intentions  with  which  it  was  originally  passed. 
It  was  repealed  by  the  2d  of  the  1st  of  Edward  VI.  on  the  ground  that  the 
liberty  of  election  was  merely  nominal,  and  that  the  Chapters  ought  to  be 
relieved  of  responsibility  when  they  had  no  power  of  choice.  Direct  nomi- 
nation by  the  crown  was  substituted  for  the  coii(/e  d  ^clire^  and  remained 
the  practice  till  the  reaction  under  Mary,  when  the  indefinite  system  was 
resumed  which  had  existed  before  the  Reformation.  On  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  the  statute  of  25  Henry  VIII.  was  again  enacted.  The  more 
complicated  process  of  Henry  was  preferred  to  the  more  simple  one  of  Ed" 
ward,  and  we  are  naturally  led  to  ask  the  reason  of  so  singular  a  prefer- 
ence. I  cannot  but  think  that  it  was  this.  The  Council  ol  Regency  under 
Edward  VI.  treated  the  Church  as  an  institution  of  the  State,  while  Henry 
arc.  Elizabeth  endeavoured  (under  difficulties)  to  regard  it  under  its  more 
Catholic  aspect  of  an  organic  body.  So  long  as  the  Reformation  was  in 
progress,  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  intrusion  upon  the  bench  af 
bishops  of  Romanizing  tendencies,  and  the  deans  and  chapters  were  there- 
fore protected  by  a  strong  hand  from  their  own  possible  mistakes.  But  the 
form  of  libert}'  was  conceded  to  them,  not,  I  hope,  to  place  deliberately  a 
body  of  clergymen  in  a  degrading  position,  but  in  the  belief  that  at  no  dis- 
tant time  the  ( 'hurch  might  be  allowed  without  danger  to  resume  some  da 
^e  of  self-govemm  ^nt. 
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This  act,  which  I  conceive  to  have  been  more  ar- 
bitrary in  form  tlian  in  intention,  was  followed  by  a 
closing  attack  upon  the  remaining  "  exactions  "  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome.  The  Annates  were  gone.  There 
Peter's  vvere  yet  to  go,  "  Pensions,  Censes,  Peter's 

TtoOT  fwmj  Pence,  Procurations,  Fruits,  Suits  for  Provi- 
piidto"£)me  s^^"»  Delegacies  and  Rescripts  in  causes  of 
ftboiished.  Contention  and  Ai)peals,  Jurisdictions  legatine 
—  also  Dispensations,  Licenses,  Faculties,  Grants,  Rel- 
axations, Writs  called  Perinde  valere.  Rehabilitations, 
Abolitions,"  with  other  unnamed  (the  parliament  be- 
ing wearied  of  naming  them)  "  infinite  sorts  of  Rules, 
Briefs,  and  instruments  of  sundry  natures,  names,  and 
kinds."  All  these  were  perennially  open  sluices,  which 
had  drained  England  of  its  wealth  for  centuries,  return- 
ing only  in  showers  of  paper ;  and  the  Commons  were 
determined  that  streams  so  un remunerative  should  flow 
no  longer.  They  conceived  that  they  had  been  all 
along  imposed  upon,  and  that  the  ''  Bishop  of  Rome 
was  to  be  blamed  for  having  allured  and  beguiled  the 
English  nation,  j)ersuading  them  that  he  had  power  to 
dispense  with  human  laws,  uses,  and  customs,  contrary 
to  right  and  conscience."  If  the  king  so  pleased, 
Conditional  therefore,  they  would  not  be  so  beguiled  any 
the  papal  morc.  Tlicsc  aiid  all  similar  exactions  should 
England.  ceasc  ;  and  all  powers  claimed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  within  the  realm  should  cease,  and  should  be 
transferred  to  the  crown.  At  the  same  time  they 
would  not  press  upon  the  pope  too  hardly  ;  they  would 
repeat  the  same  conditions  which  they  had  offered  with 
the  Annates.  He  had  received  these  revenues  as  the 
supreme  judge  in  the  highest  court  in  Europe,  and  he 
Three  might  retain  his  revenues  or  receive  compen- 

lowed  to  the    satiou  for  them,  if  he  dared  to  be  just*     It 
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iras  for  himself  to  resolve,  and  three  months  pope  to  a*, 
were  allowed  for  a  final  decisicn. 

In  conclusion,  the  Commons  thought  it  well  to  as- 
sert that  they  were  separatincr,  not  from  the  The  com- 

^^  inons  Tnii.lt p  fl 

church  of  Christ,  but  only  from  the  papacy,  genenjdec. 

laration  tbat 

A  judge  who  allowed  himself  to  be  overawed   in  8eparatir.g 

.  ,  .  .  ,  ,  from  the 

agamst  his   conscience  by  a   secular   power,   pope,  they 
could  not  any  longer  be  recognised ;  but  no  rating  from 
thing  or  things  contained  in  the  act  should  be   the  taith. 
afterwards  ''  interpreted  or  expounded,  that  his  Grace 
(the  king),  his  nobles  and  subjects,  intended  by  tho 
same  to  decline  or  vary  from  the  congregation  of  ChristV 
church  in  anything  concerning  the  articles  of  the  Cath- 
olic faith  of  Christendom,  or  in  any  other  things  de- 
clared by  the  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Word  of  God  ne- 
cessary for  salvation  ;  but  only  to  make  an  ordinance,  bj 
policies  necessary  and  convenient,  to  repress  vice,  and 
for  the  good  conservation  of  the  realm  in  peace,  unity* 
and  tranquillity,  from  ravin  and  spoil  —  ensuing  much 
the  old  antient  customs  of  the  realm  in  that  behalf."  ^ 

The  most  arduous  business  was  thus  finished — the 
most  painful   remained.     The  Nun  of  Kent 

I    I  1.  ,1  It    FebruaiylS. 

and   her   accomplices  were  to  be  proceeded 
against  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  the  bill  of  their  at- 
tainder was  presented  for  the  first  time  in  the  gm  ^^^^ 
House  of  Lords,  on  the  18th  of  February.  The  J*J°J«J  ^he 
oiTence  of  the  principal  conspirators  was  plainly  andVerw.'** 
high  treason  ;  their  own  confessions  removed  ««*»p"**8. 
uncertainty ;  the  guilt  was   clear  —  the  sentence  was 
mevitable.     But  the  fault  of  those  who  had  been  lis- 
teners only  was  less  easy  of  measurement,  and  might 
vary  from  comparative  innocence  to  a  definite  breach 
of  allegiance. 

1  25  He-uy  VIII.  cap.  21. 
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The  government  were  unwilling  to  press  with  se- 
verity on  the  noble  lords  and  ladies  whose  names  had 
been  unexpectedly  brought  to  hght;  and  there  were 
two  men  of  high  rank  only,  whose  complicity  it  was 
The  Biahop  thought  ueccssary  to  notice.  The  Bishop  of 
and  Sir  Rochoster's  connexion  with  the  Nun  had  been 
More  culpably  encouraging  ;  and  the  responsibility 

of  Sir  Thomas  More  was  held  also  to  be  very  great  in 
having  countenanced,  however  lightly,  such  perilous 
schemers. 

In  the  bill,  therefore,  as  it  was  first  read.  More  and 
Declared  in  Fisher  fouud  themsclvcs  declared  guilty  of 
reading  of      misprision  of  treason.     But  the  obiect  of  this 

thebiU  ^  ,  ^  ,        •^  .  , 

guilty  ofmig-  measure  was  rather  to  warn  than  to  punish, 
treason.  nor  was  there  any  real  intention  of  continuing 
their  prosecution.  Cromwell,  under  instructions  from 
the  king,  had  communicated  privately  with  both  of 
Private  com-  them.  He  had  sent  a  message  to  Fisher 
are  made  to  through  his  brother,  telling  him  that  he  had 
Cromweu  oulv  to  ask  for  forgiveuess  to  receive  it :  ^  and 
king  will  he  had  begged  More  through  his  son-in-law, 
apology.  Mr.  Roper,  to  furnish  him  with  an  explicit 
account  of  what  had  passed  at  any  time  between  him- 
self and  the  Nun ,2  with  an  intimation  that,  if  honestly 
made,  it  would  be  accepted  in  his  favour. 

These  advances  were  met  by  More  in  the  spirit  in 
which  they  were  offered.  He  heartily  thanked  Crom- 
well, "reckoning   himself   right   deeply    beholden   to 


1  I  sent  you  no  heavy  words,  but  words  of  great  comfort ;  willing  your 
brother  to  shew  you  how  benign  and  merciful  thQ  prince  was ;  and  that  I 
thought  it  expedient  for  you  to  write  unto  his  Highness,  and  to  rec<igniM 
your  offence  and  to  desire  his  pardon,  which  his  Grace  would  not  deny  yon 
now  in  your  age  and  sickness.  —  Cromwell  to  Fisher:  Suppreadon  of  ik€ 
Monasteries^  p.  27 

3  Sir  Thomas  More  to  Cromwell:  Burnetts  CoUectanea^  p.  350. 
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him ; "  ^   and  replied   with  a  long,   minute,   and  evi- 
dently veracious  story,  detailing  an  interview  sirThomai 
which  he  had  held  with  the  woman  in  the  piles  eiabo- 

1  1       p  CI'  Tkc  FT  1         ratelyand 

chapel  01  bion  Monastery.  He  sent  at  the  rea«onabiy. 
same  time  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  he  had  written 
to  her,  and  described  various  conversations  with  the 
friars  who  were  concerned  in  the  forgery.  He  did 
not  deny  that  he  had  believed  the  Nun  to  have  been 
inspired,  or  that  he  had  heard  of  the  language  which 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  using  respecting  the  king.  He 
protested,  however,  that  he  had  himself  never  enter- 
tained a  treasonable  thought.  He  told  Cromwell  that 
*'  he  had  done  a  very  meritorious  deed  in  bringing  forth 
to  light  such  detestable  hypocrisy,  whereby  eveiy  other 
wretch  might  take  warning,  and  be  feared  to  set  forth 
their  devilish  dissembled  falsehoods  under  the  manner 
and  colour  of  the  wonderful  work  of  God."  ^  More's 
offence  had  not  been  great.  His  acknowledgments 
were  open  and  unreserved  ;  and  Cromwell  laid  his 
letter  before  the  king,  adding  his  own  intercession  that 
the  matter  might  be  passed  over.  Henry  consented, 
expressing  only  his  grief  and  concern  that  Sir  More  ia  par- 
Thomas  More  should  have  acted  so  unwisely.^  *^**°®**' 
He  required,  nevertheless,  as  Cromwell  suggested,  that 
a  formal  letter  should  be  written,  with  a  confession  of 
fault,  and  a  request  for  forgiveness.  More  obeyed ; 
he  wrote,  gracefully  reminding  the  king  of  a  promise 
when  he  resigned  the  chancellorship,  that  in  any  suit 
which  he  might  afterwards  have  to  his  Grace,  either 
touching  his  honour  or  his  profit,  he  should  find  hu 
Highness    his   good   and   gracious   lord.*     Henry  ac- 

^  Sir  Tboinas  More  to  Cromwell:  Bumet*s  Collectanea^  p.  350. 
a  Ibid. 

•  More  to  Cromwell:  Strj-pe's  Memorials^  Vol.  I.  Appendix,  p.  19i 
^  More  to  tbe  King:  £lli8,  first  series,  Vol.  II.  p.  47 
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knowledged  his  claim ;  his  name  was  stmck  out  of  the 
bill,  and  the  prosecution  against  him  was  dropped. 

Fisher's  conduct  was  very  different ;  his  fault  had 
Kiherii!  been  far  greater  than  More's,  and  promises 
uh  fault       more  explicit  had  been  held  out  to  him  of 

bftd  been 

deeper thar     formveness.    He  replied  to  these  promises  by 

Morels;  yet  ,    , 

he  under-  an  elaborate  and  ridiculous  defence,  —  not 
Csad  I*  writing  to  the  king,  as  Cromwell  desired  him, 

bat  vindicating  himself  as  having  committed  no  fault ; 
ahhough  he  had  listened  eagerly  to  language  which 
was  only  pardonable  on .  the  assumption  that  it  was  in- 
spired, and  had  encouraged  a  nest  of  fanatics  by  his 
childish  credulity.  The  Nun  "  had  showed  him  not," 
he  said,  "  that  any  prince  or  temporal  lord  should  put 
the  king  in  danger  of  his  crown."  He  knew  nothing 
of  the  intended  insurrection.  He  believed  the  woman 
to  have  been  a  saint ;  he  supposed  that  she  had  herself 
Folly  of  hi*  ^^'^^  ^'^^  king  all  which  she  had  told  to  him  ; 
poiition;  ^^^  therefore  he  said  that  he  had  nothing  for 
which  to  reproach  himself.^  He  was  unable  to  see  that 
the  exposure  of  the  imposture  had  imparted  a  fresh 
character  to  his  conduct,  which  he  was  bound  to  regret. 
Knowingly  or  unknowingly,  he  had  lent  his  countenance 
to  a  conspiracy  ;  and  so  long  as  he  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge his  indiscretion,  the  government  necessarily  would 
interpret  his  actions  in  the  manner  least  to  his  advan- 
tage. 

If  he  desired  that  his  conduct  should  be  forgotten,  it 
Which  was  indispensable  that  he  should  change  hii 

exposes,  attitude,  and  so  Cromwell  warned  him.  "  Ye 
desire,"  the  latter  wrote,  "  for  the  passion  of  Christ, 
that  ye  be  no  more  quickened  in  this  matter ;  for  if  ye 
be  put  to  that  strait  ye  will  not  lose  your  soul,  but  y9 

1  Cromwell  to  Fisher:  Suppreuicn  of  the  Monasteries,  p.  27,  et  seq. 
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will  speak  as  your  conscience  leadetli  you  ;  with  many 
more  words  of  great  courage.  My  Lord,  if  ye  had 
taken  my  counsel  sent  unto  you  by  your  brother,  and 
followed  the  same,  submitting  yourself  by  your  letter 
to  the  King's  Grace  for  your  offences  in  this  behalf,  I 
would  have  trusted  that  ye  should  never  be  quickened 
ill  the  matter  more.  But  now  where  ye  take  upon  yo:i 
to  defy  the  whole  matter  as  ye  were  in  no  dt^fault,  I 
cannot  so  far  promise  you.  Wherefore,  my  j^^  ^^^ 
Lord,  I  would  eftsoons  advise  you  that,  lay-  Snrtoa^i 
ing  apart  all  such  excuses  as  y^  have  alleged  ®^'^' 
in  your  letters,  which  in  my  opinion  be  of  small  effect, 
ye  beseech  the  King's  Grace  to  be  your  gracious  lord, 
and  to  remit  unto  you  your  negligence,  oversight,  and 
offence  committed  against  his  Hicrhness  in  this  behalf* 
and  I  dare  undertake  that  his  Highness  shall  benignly 
accept  you  into  his  gracious  favour,  all  matter  of  dis- 
pleasure past  afore  this  time  forgotten  and  forgiven."  ^ 

Fisher  must  have  been  a  hopelessly  impracticable 
person.  Instead  of  following  More's  example,  Fisher  again 
and  accepting  well-meant  advice,  he  persisted  ^SSteii w« 
in  the  same  tone,  and  drew  up  an  address  to  thfSmiwof 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  wliich  he  repeated  the  ^^^* 
defence  which  he  had  made  to  Cromwell.  He  ex- 
pressed no  sorrow  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  crim- 
inal intrigue,  no  pleasure  that  the  intrigue  had  been 
discovered  ;  and  he  doggedly  adhered  to  his  assertions 
of  liis  own  innocence.^ 

There  was  nothing   to  be  done  except  tc   proce  3d 
with   his   attainder.     The   bill  passed  three  March  6. 
readmgs,   and    the  vanous    prisoners   were  passes. 

^  BvpprtssUm  of  the  Monasteries^  p.  27,  et  scq. 

S  J<^  Fisher  to  the  I^rds  in  Parliament:  £llia  third  series,  YoL  II 
%S89. 
VOL.  II.  14 
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summoned  to  the  Star  Chamber  to  be  heard  in  arrest 
of  judgment.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester's  attendance 
was  dispensed  with  on  the  ground  of  illness,  and  be* 
cause  he  had  made  his  defence  in  writing.^  Nothing 
of  consequence  was  urged  by  either  of  the  accused. 
The  bill  was  most  explicit  in  its  details,  going  carefully 
through  the  history  of  the  imposture,  and  dwelling  on 
the  separate  acts  of  each  offender.  They  were  able  to 
disprove  no  one  of  its  clauses,  and  on  the  12th  of  March 
it  was  read  a  last  time.  On  the  21st  it  received  the 
royal  assent,  and  ther^  remained  only  to  execute  the 
TheNuaand  scutence.  The  Nun  herself,  Richard  Mas- 
be  executed,  ters,  and  the  five  friars  being  found  guilty  of 
of  Rochester  high  treasou,  were  to  die  ;  the  Bishop  of 
Abel  to  be      Rochcstcr,  Father  Abel,  Queen  Catherine's 

Imprisoned  «  i    «  ,  i    n 

with  for-  contessor,  and  tour  more,  were  sentenced  tor 
goods.  misprision  of  treason  to  forfeiture  of  goods  and 

imprisonment.  All  other  persons  implicated,  whose 
names  did  not  appear,  were  declared  pardoned  at  the 
intercession  of  Queen  Anne.^ 

The  chief  offenders  suffered  at  Tyburn  on  the  21st 

of  April,  meeting  death  calmly,  as  it  appears ; 

receiving  a  fate  most  necessary  and  most  de- 
served,^ yet  claiming  from  us  that  partial  respect  which 
is  due  to  all  persons  who  will  risk  their  lives  in  an  un- 

1  Loi'ds'  Journals,  p.  72.  2  25  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  12. 

8  In  a  tract  written  by  a  Dr.  Morj'son  in  defence  of  the  government, 
three  years  later,  I  find  evidence  that  a  distinction  was  made  among  the 
prisoners,  and  that  Dr.  I^ocking  was  executed  with  peculiar  cruelty.  "  So- 
lus in  crucem  actus  est  Bockingus,"  are  Moryson's  words,  though  I  feel 
uncertain  of  the  nature  of  the  punishment  which  he  meant  to  designate. 
"  Crucifixion  "  was  unknown  to  the  English  law;  and  an  event  so  peculiar  as 
the  "  crucifixion  "  of  a  monk  would  hardly  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
contemporary  chroniclers.  In  a  careful  diary  kept  by  a  London  merchant 
during  these  years,  which  is  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  Balliol  College,  ()x- 
AmtcI,  the  whole  party  are  said  to  have  been  hanged.  —  See,  however,  ifory> 
nm  Ajwmaxis^  -printed  by  Berthelet.  1537. 
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Belfish  cause.  For  the  Nun  herself,  we  may  feel  even 
a  less  qualified  regret.  Before  her  death  she  was  per- 
mitted to  speak  a  few  words  to  the  people,  which  at  the 
distance  of  three  centuries  will  not  be  read  without 
emotion. 

"  Hither  am  I  come  to  die,"  she  said,  "  and  I  ha've 
not  been  the  only  cause  of  mine  own  death.  Last  words 
which  most  justly  I  have  deserved  ;  but  also  at  xybum. 
I  am  the  cause  of  the  death  of  all  these  persons  which 
at  this  time  here  suffer.  And  yet  I  am  not  so  much 
to  be  blamed,  considering  that*it  was  well  known  unto 
these  learned  men  that  I  was  a  poor  wench  without 
learning  ;  and  tlierefore  they  might  have  easily  per- 
ceived that  the  things  which  were  done  by  me  could 
not  proceed  in  no  such  sort ;  but  their  capacities  and 
learning  could  right  well  judge  that  they  were  alto- 
gether feigned.  But  because  the  things  which  I  feigned 
were  profitable  unto  them,  therefore  they  much  praised 
me,  and  bare  me  in  hand  that  it  was  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  not  I  that  did  them.  And  I  being  pufled  up  with 
their  praises,  fell  into  a  pride  and  foolish  fantasye  with 
myself,  and  thought  I  might  feign  what  I  would,  which 
thing  hath  brought  me  to  this  case,  and  for  the  which 
I  now  cry  God  and  the  King's  Highness  most  heartily 
mercy,  and  desire  all  you  good  people  to  pray  to  God 
to  have  mercy  on  me,  and  on  all  them  that  here  suffer 
with  me."  ^ 

The  inferior  confederates  were  committed  to  their 
prisons  with  the  exception  only  of  Fisher,  jigi,er,jii 
who,  though  sentenced,  found  mercy  thrust  Sir,*? wt™ 
upon  him,  till  by  fresh  provocation  the  miser-  "°p"°*«'»* 
able  old  man  forced  himself  upon  his  fate.^ 

1  HaU,  p.  814. 

*  Lord  Herbert  says  be  was  pardoned ;  I  do  not  find,  however,  on  what 
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And  now  the  closing  seal  was  to  be  a&xed  to  tho 
iTwActof  agitation  of  the  great  question  of  the  preced- 
Bucoession.  jj^g  y^^FS.  I  have  Said  that  throughout  thes^ 
years  the  uncertainty  of  the  succession  had  been  the 
Theneces.  coutiuual  anxicty  of  the  nation.  The  birth 
■ityofit.  q£  ^  prince  or  princess  could  alone  provide 
an  absolute  security  ;  and  to  beget  a  prince  appeared 
to  be  the  single  feat  which  Henry  was  unable  to  ac- 
complish. The  marriage  so  dearly  bought  had  been 
followed  as  yet  only  by  a  girl;  and  if  the  king 
were  to  die,  leaving  Uffo  daughters  circumstanced  as 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  were  circumstanced,  a  dispute 
would  open  which  the  sword  only  could  decide.  To 
escape  the  certainty  of  civil  war,  therefore,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  lay  down  the  line  of  inheritance  by  a  peremp- 
tory order ;  to  cut  off  resolutely  all  rival  claims ;  and, 
in  legislating  upon  a  matter  so  vital,  and  hitherto  so 
uncertain  and  indeterminate,  to  enforce  the  decision 
with  the  most  stringent  and  exacting  penalties.  From 
the  Heptarchy  downwards  Enghsh  history  furnished 
no  fixed  rule  of  inheritance,  but  only  a  series  of  prece- 
dents of  uncertainty ;  and  while  at  no  previous  time 
had  the  circumstances  of  the  succession  been  of  a  na- 
ture so  legitimately  embarrassing,  the  relations  of  Eng- 
land with  the  pope  and  with  foreign  powers  doubly 
enhanced  the  danger.  But  I  will  not  use  my  own 
language  on  so  important  a  subject.  The  preamble  of 
the  Act  of  Succession  is  the  best  interpreter  of  the 
provisions  of  that  act. 

"  In  their  most  humble  wise  show  unto  your  Majesty 
your  most  humble  and  obedient  subjects,  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal   and   the    Commons,    in    thijf 

tnthority :  but  he  was  certainly  not  imprisoned,  nor  was  the  sentence  of 
twi^iture  enforced  Against  him. 
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present  parliament  assembled ;  that  since  it  is  the  nat- 
ural inclination  of  every  man  gladly  and  will-  inasmuch  m 
inffly  to  provide  for  the   safety  of  both  his  questioned 

title  to  the 

title  and  succession,  although  it  touch  only  throne  ues 

,.  .       ,  ^\  D  ^      •    1/     intheking, 

Ins  private  cause  ;  we  tliereiore,  most  right-  and  in  hu 
fill  and  dreadful  Sovereign  Lord,  reckon  our-  heirs ; 
selves  much  more  bounden  to  beseech  and  intreat  your 
Highness  (although  we  doubt  not  of  your  princely 
heart  and  wisdom,  mixed  with. a  natural  affection  to  the 
same)  to  foresee  and  provide  for  the  most  perfect  surety 
of  both  you  and  of  your  most  lawful  successors  and 
heirs,  upon  whi<*h  dependeth  all  our  joy  and  wealth ; 
in  whom  also  is  united  and  knit  the  only  mere  true 
inheritance  and  title  of  this  realm  without  any  contra- 
diction.    We,   your   said  most  humble  and  AndinM- 

-      J,  ,,  ,  much  as  in 

obedient  servants,  call  to  our  remembrance  times  past  a 
the  great  divisions  which  in  times  past  hath  succession 
been  in  this  realm  by  reason  of  several  titles  occasions 
pretended  to  the  imperial  crown  of  the  same  ;   fusion  and 

I  .   ..  .  1   p         1  1    bloodshed  in 

which  some  time  and  tor  the  most  part  ensued  the  realm, 
by  occasion  of  ambiguity,  and  [by]  doubts  then  not  so 
perfectly  declared  but  that  men  might  upon  froward 
intents  expound  them  to  every  man's  sinister  appetite 
and  affection  after  their  senses ;  whereof  hath  ensued 
great  destruction  and  effusion  of  man's  blood,  as  well 
of  a  great  number  of  the  nobles  as  of  other  the  subjects 
and   specially  inheritors   in  the  same.     The  Because  * 
greatest  occasion  thereof  hath  been  because  JSe"iw" 
no  perfect  and  substantial  provision  by  law  orraie'tnn 
hath  been  made  within  this  realm  itself  when  *>®^<»°^> 
doubts   and  questions  have   been  moved ;  by  reason 
whereof  the  Bishops  of  Rome  and  See  Apostolic  have 
presumed  in  times  past  to  invest  who  should  please 
them  to  inherit  in  other  men's  kingdoms  and  dominions^ 
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which  thing  we  your  most  humble  subjects,  both  spirit- 
ual and  temporal,  do  much  abhor  and  detest.  And 
And  because  souietimes  Other  foreign  princes  and  poten- 
of  the'^?M*  tates  of  sundry  degrees,  minding  rather  dis- 
J^  primias  sension  and  discord  to  continue  in  the  realm 
ilmuSna^  ^'han  charity,  equity,  or  unity,  have  many 
oonfuaicn,  timcs  Supported  wrong  titles,  whereby  they 
might  the  more  easily  and  facilly  aspire  to  the  superi- 
ority of  the  same. 

"  The  continuance  and  sufferance  of  these  things. 
The  king's  deeply  considered  and  pondered,  is  too  dan- 
t^t  hfs^^'  gerous  and  perilous  to  be  suffered  any  longer ; 
SS^°b^ter'  ^"d  too  much  contrary  to  unity,  peace,  and 
Ste/h^  tranquilhty,  being  greatly  reproachable  and 
k^aybJ*n-  dishouourablc  to  the  whole  realm.  And  in 
to^ty^of "  consideration  thereof,  your  said  subjects,  call- 
pariiament:  jj^g  fu^-ther  to  their  remembrance,  that  the 
good  unity,  peace,  and  wealth  of  the  realm,  specially 
and  principally,  above  all  worldly  things,  consisteth  in 
the  surety  and  certainty  of  the  procreation  and  posterity 
of  your  Highness,  in  whose  most  Royal  person  at  this 
time  is  no  manner  of  doubt,  do  therefore  most  humbly 
beseech  your  Highness  that  h  may  be  enacted,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  and 
the  Commons  in  this  present  parliament  assernbled  — 

"  1.  That  the  marriage  between  your  Highness  and 
1.  That  the  ^^^  Lady  Catherine,  widow  of  the  late  Prince 
!rith^?he  Arthur,  be  declared  to  have  been  from  the 
iriSjSM*\n-  beginning,  null,  the  issue  of  it  illegitimate, 
thebe^"  and  the  separation  pronounced  by  the  Arch- 
"*^*  bishop  of  Canterbury  good  and  valid. 

"  2.  That  the  marriage  between  your  Highness  and 
I  That  the  your  most  dear  and  entirely  beloved  wife, 
with  Queen     Quccu  Anne,  be  established  and  held  good, 
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and  taken  for  undoubtful,  true,  sincere,  and  Anne  fa  goo4 
perfect,  ever  hereafter."  ^ 

The  act  then  assumed  a  general  character,  laying 
down  a  table  of  prohibited   degrees,  within  That  the 
which  marriage  might  not  under  any  pretence  jJng by**** 
be  i.i  future  contracted  ;  and  demanding  that  JhiSi  gj^J^ 
any   marriage    wliich  .  might    already    exist  '^®®**' 
within   those   degrees   should    be   at   once    dissolved. 
AAer  this  provision,  it  again  returned  to  the  king,  and 
fixed  the  order  in  which  his  children  by  Queen  Anne 
were  to  succeed.     The  details  of  the  regulations  were 
minute  and  elaborate,  and  the  rule  to  be  observed  was 
the  same  as  that  which  exists  at  present.     First,  the 
sons  were  to  succeed  with  their  heirs ;  if  sons  failed, 
then  the  daughters,  with  their  heirs.     And,  in  conclu 
sion,  it  was  resolved,  that  any  person    who  And  that 
should  maliciously  do  anything   by  writing,  wmf  or'dwd 
printing,  or  otlier  external  act  or  deed  to  the  Ihe^^e^iS- 
peril  of  the  king,  or  to  tlie  prejudice  of  his  ^l  ^^y** 
marriage  with  Queen  Anne,  or  to  the  dero-  gunty*lf 
gation  of  the  issue  of  that  marriage,  should  be  *'**^°- 
held  guilty  of  high  treason  ;  and  whoever  should  speak 
against  that  marriage,  should  be   held  guilty  of  mis- 
prision of  treason; — severe  enactments,  such  as  could 
not  be  justified  at  ordinary  times,  and  such  as,  if  the 
times  had  been  ordinary,  would  not  have  been  thought 
necessary  ;  but  the  exigencies  of  the  country  could  not 
tolerate  an  uncertainty  of  title  in  the  heir  to  the  crown ;. 
and   the    title  could   only  be   secured   by  prohibiting 
absolutely  the  Jiscussion  of  dangerous  questions. 

The  mere  enactment  of  a  statute,  whatever  penalties 
were  attached  to  the  violation  of  it,  was  still,  however, 

1  This  is  the  substance  of  the  provisions,  which  are,  of  course,  mwk 
•bridged 
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an  insufficient  safegnard.  The  recent  investigation 
had  revealed  a  spirit  of  disloyalty,  where  soch  a  spirit 
had  not  been  exjKJcted.  The  deeper  the  inquiry  had 
penetrated,  the  more  clearly  api>eared  tokens,  if  not 
of  conspiracy,  yet  of  excitement,  of  doubt,  of  agitation, 
of  alienated  feelin;^,  if  not  of  alienated  act.  All  the 
symptoms  were  abroad  which  provide  disaffection  with 
its  opportunity ;  anrl  in  the  natural  confusion  which 
attended  the  revolt  from  the  papacy,  the  obligations 
of  duty,  both  political  and  religious,  had  become  indefi- 
nite and  contradictory,  pointing  in  all  directions,  like 
the  ma<{netic  needle  in  a  thunderstorm. 

It  was   thought    well,  therefore,    to   vest  a   power 
AUpenotifl,    in  the  crown,  of  trvinir  the  tempers  of  sus- 

»ttb«  king's  ,  '  ,  .    .  , 

uieMura,  j)ectea  persons,  and  examming  them  upon 
eaiied  upon  oatli,  as  to  their  willingness  to  maintain  the 
thifact.  decision  of  parliament.  This  measure  was 
a  natural  corollary  of  the  statute,  and  depended  for 
its  justification  on  the  extent  of  the  danger  to  which 
the  state  was  exposed.  If  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  legitimacy  of  the  king's  children,  or  of  the  pope's 
power  in  England,  was  not  dangerous,  it  was  un- 
just to  interfere  witli  the  natural  liberty  of  speech  or 
thought.  If  it  was  dangerous,  and  if  the  state  had 
cause  for  supposing  that  opinions  of  the  kind  might 
spread  in  seci'et  so  long  as  no  opportunity  was  offered 
lor  detecting  their  progress,  to  require  the  oath  was 
k  measu*"e  of  reasonable  self-defence,  not  permissible 
only,  but  in  a  hijxh  degree  necessary  and  right. 

Under  the  impression,  then,  that  the  circumstances 
AoommH-      of  the   country  demanded  extraordinary  pre- 

•ion  appoint-  .  *'         ,     ,  •    .     i 

•dtotak«  cautions,  a  counnission  was  appomted,  con* 
uon.  sisting   of    the    Archbishop   of    Canterbury, 

the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Duke   of  Norfolk,  and  the 
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Duke  of  Suffolk ;  and  these  four,  or  any  three  of  them, 
\¥ere  empowered  to  administer,  at  the  pleasure  of  tlie 
king,  "  to  all  and  singular  liege  subjects  of  the  realm," 
the  following  oath  :  — 

"  Ye  shall  swear  to  bear  your  faith,  truth,  and  obe- 
luence  only  to  the  King's  Majesty,  and  to  the  March  aa. 
heirs  of  his  body,  according  to  the  limitation  oath  to  the 
and  rehearsal  within  the  statute  of  succession  ;  succession, 
and  not  to  any  other  within  this  realm,  or  foreign  au- 
thority, prince,  or  potentate  :  and  in  case  any  oath  be 
made  or  hath  been  made  by  you  to  any  other  person  or 
persons,  that  then  you  do  repute  the  same  as  vain  and 
annihilate  :  and  that  to  your  cunning,  wit,  and  utmost 
of  your  power,  without  guile,  fraud,  or  other  undue 
means,  ye  shall  observe,  keep,  maintain,  and  defend 
this  act  above  specified,  and  all  the  whole  contents  and 
effects  thereof;  and  all  other  acts  and  statutes  made 
since  the  beginning  of  this  present  parliament,  in  con- 
firmation or  for  due  execution  of  the  same,  or  of  any- 
thing therein  contained.  And  thus  ye  shall  do  against 
all  manner  of  persons,  of  what  estate,  dignity,  degree, 
or  condition  soever  they  be  ;  and  in  no  wise  do  or  at- 
tempt, or  to  your  power  suffer  to  be  done  or  attempted, 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  thing  or  things,  privily  or 
apertly,  to  the  let,  hindrance,  damage,  or  derogation 
thereof,  by  any  manner  of  means,  or  for  any  pretence 
or  cause,  so  help  you  God  and  all  saints."  ^ 

-  Lords'  Journals,  Vol.  I.  p.  82.  An  act  was  also  passed  in  this  setsion 
"against  the  usurped  power  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome."  We  trace  it  in  ita 
progresi  through  the  House  of  Lords.  {Lords'  J^urnn/s,  Parliament  of 
1533-34.)  It  received  the  royal  assent  (ibid.),  and  is  subsequently  alluded 
to  in  the  10th  of  the  28th  of  Henrj'  VIII.,  as  well  as  in  a  Royal  Proclama- 
tion dated  June,  1534;  and  yet  it  is  not  on  the  Roll,  nor  do  I  anywhere 
find  traces  of  it.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  act  against  payment 
ef  Peter's  Pence,  for  in  the  Lords'  Joui-nals  the  two  acts  are  separately 
mentioned.    It  received  tlie  royal  assent  on  the  30th  of  March,  while  thaf 
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With  this  last  resolution  the  House  rose,  having  sat 
seventy-five  days,  and  despatched  their  business  swiftly, 
April  7.  A  week  later,  the  news  arrived  from  Rome 
irrives  in  tliat  there  too  all  was  at  length  over ;  that 
the  pope  has  the  cause  was  decided,  and  decided  against  the 
tence  king.     The   history  of  the  closing  catastro- 

phe ip  as  obscure  as  it  is  strange,  and  the  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  brought  about  is  unfortu- 
nately incomplete  in  many  important  particulars.  The 
oiitUns  only  can  be  apprehended,  and  that  very  imper- 
fectlv. 

On  the  receipt  in  Paris  of  the  letter  in  which  Henry 
Mission  of  threatened  to  organize  a  Protestant  confed- 
of  PaS*to  eracy,  Du  Bellay,  in  genuine  anxiety  for  the 
^m«»-  welfare  of  Christendom,  had  volunteered  his 

services  for  a  final  eftbrt.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be 
lost,  for  the  courts  at  Rome  were  already  busy  with 
the  great  cause  ;  but  the  king's  evident  reluctance  to 
break  with  the  Catholic  powers  gave  room  for  hope 
that  something  might  still  be  done  ;  and  going  in  per- 
son to  England,  the  bishop  had  induced  Henry,  at  the 
last  extremity,  either  to  entrust  him  with  representative 
powers,  or  else  to  allow  him  after  all  to  make  some 
kind  of  concession.  I  am  unable  to  learn  the  extent 
to  which  Henry  yielded,  but  that  an  offer  was  made 
of  some  kind  is  evident  from  the  form  of  the  story.^ 

against  Peter's  Pence  was  suspended  till  the  7th  of  April.  It  contained, 
also,  an  indirect  assertion  that  the  king  was  Head  of  the  English  Church, 
according  to  the  title  which  had  been  given  him  by  Convocation.  (King's 
Proclamation:  Foxe,  Vol.  V.  p.  60.)  P'or  some  cause  or  other,  the  act  at 
the  last  moment  must  have  been  withdrawn. 

1  See  Burnet,  Vol.  I.  pp.  220,2-21 :  Vol.  HI.  p.  135;  and  Lord  Herbert.  Du 
Bellay^s  brother,  the  author  of  the  memoirs,  says  that  the  king,  at  the 
Uflhop^s  entreaty,  promised  that  if  the  pope  would  delay  sentence,  and  send 
'*  judges  to  hear  the  matter,  he  would  himself  forbear  to  do  what  he  pro- 
posed to  do,"  —  that  is,  separate  wholly  from  the  See  of  Rome.    If  this  ii 
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The  winter  was  very  cold,  but  the  bishop  made  his 
way  to  Rome  with  the  haste  of  good  will,  and  arrived 
In  time  to  stay  judgment,  which  was  on  the  point  of 
being  pronounced.  It  seemed,  for  the  moment,  as  if 
he  woi.ld  succeed.  He  was  permitted  to  At  first,  with 
make  engagements  on  the  part  of  Henry;  Dtsuccewj. 
and  that  time  mio-ht  be  allowed  for  communication 
with  England,  the  pope  agreed  to  delay  sentence  till 
the    23d    of   March.      The    bishop's    terms  Thebif^hop 

-  1         1  •  1  •         makes  termf 

were  approved  by  the  kmg,  and  a  courier  of  which 

was  sent  off  with  letters  of  confirmation  ;  Sir  proves,  and 

Edward    Karne   and    Dr.    Revett    following  a  courier 
I  .        ,  .  -  .  .    .        with  his  con- 

leisurely,    witli    a   more    ample    commission,  sent. 

The  stone  which  had    been  laboriously  rolled  to  the 

summit  of  tlie  hill  was  trembling  on  the  brink,  and  in 

a  moment  might  rebound  into  the  plain. 

But  this  was  not  to  be  the  end.     Some  accidental 

cause  delayed  the  courier  ;  the  23d  of  March  The  courier 

1111  •        1         T^       T»    II  is  delayed  on 

came,  and  he  had  not  arnved.     uu  Bellay  the  road. 

rr\\         T7"  p     The  conclave 

implored  a  further   respite.     The   King   of    are  divided; 
England,  he  said,  had  waited  six  years  ;  it  decide 

.  .  -  1    *  •!  against  the 

was  not  a  o-i'eat  tinner  for  the  papal  council  to  king,  and 

sentence  is 

wait  six  days.  The  cardinals  were  divided ;  pronounced, 
but  the  Spanish  party  were  the  strongest,  and  when 
the  votes  were  taken  carried  the  day.  The  die  was 
cast,  and  the  pope,  in  spite  of  himself,  his  promises, 
and  his  conscience,  drove  at  length  upon  the  rocks  to 
which  he  had  been  so  lonxj  drifting.^  In  deference  to 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  cardinals,  he  pro- 
nounced the  original  marriage  to  have  been  valid,  the 

trae,  the  sending  "judges"  must  allude  to  the  "sending  them  to  Cam' 
bray,"  which  had  been  proposed  at  Marseilles. 

1  See  the  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Bayonne,  dated  March  23,  in  Legrand 
4.  paraphrase  is  given  by  Burnet,  Vol.  III.  p.  132. 
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dispensation  by  which  it  was  permitted  to  have  been 
Henry  must  legal ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  Henry, 
mit,  or  is  King  of  England,  should  he  fail  in  obedience 
eated.  to  this  judgment,  was  declared  to  be  excom- 

municate from  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  and  to 
have  forfeited  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects. 

Lest  the  censures  should  be  discredited  by  a  blank 
riwiimperi-    discharge,  engagements  were  entered   into, 

lUists  ensaze  o    »  o   o  * 

diat  Charles    that  withiu  four  months  of  the  promulgation 

•hall  enforce       ^     ,  ,  i  i    •  i 

the  sentence  ol  the  Sentence,  the  emperor  would  invade 
England,  and  Henry  should  be  deposed.^  The  im- 
perialists illuminated  Rome  ;  cannon  were  fired  ;  bon- 
fires blazed ;  and  great  bodies  of  men  paraded  the 
streets  with  shouts  of  "  the  Empire  and  Spain."  ^  Al- 
ready, in  their  eager  expectation,  England  was  a  second 
Netherlands,  a  captured  province  under  the  regency  of 
Catherine  or  Mary. 

Two  days  later,  the  courier  arrived.  The  pope,  at 
the  entreaties  of  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  reassembled  the 
consistory,  to  consider  whether  the  steps  which  had 
been  taken  should  be  undone.  They  sat  debating  all 
night,  and  the  result  was  nothing.  No  dependence 
could  be  placed  on  the  cardinals,  Du  Bellay  said,  for 
they  spoke  one  way,  and  voted  another.^ 

Thus  all  was  over.  In  a  scene  of  general  helpless- 
ness the  long  drama  closed,  and,  what  we  call  accident, 
for  want  of  some  better  word,  cut  the  knot  at  last  over 
which  human  incapacity  had  so  vainly  laboured.  The 
Bishop  of  Paris  retired  from  Rome  in  despair.  On  his 
way   back,   he    met    the   English    commissioners    at 

I  Promisistis  predecessori  meo  quod  si  sententiam  contra  regem  Anglisi 
toliiset,  CsBsar  ilium  infra  quatuor  menses  erat  invasurus,  et  regno  expol* 
lonis.  —  State  Papers^  Vol.  Vll.  p.  579. 

*  Letter  of  Du  Bellay  in  Legrand. 

«  n>id. 
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Bologna,  an  I  told  them  that  their  errand  was  hopeless, 
and  that  they  need  not  proceed.  "  When  p^  g^u^y 
we  asked  him,"  wrote  Sir  Edward  Karne  to  ^^'^  ^^ 
the  king,  "  the  cause  of  such  hasty  process,  by  tScfspan- 
he  made  answer  that  tlie  imperiaHsts  at  Rome  ^^i^gfJii 
had  streno-theiied  themselves  in  such  a  man-  J"*ip»«o*- 
ner,  that  they  coacted  the  said  Bishop  of  Rome  to  give 
sentence  contrary  to  his  own  mind,  and  the  expectation 
of  himself  and  of  the  French  king.  He  showed  us  also 
that  the  Lady  Princess  Dowager  sent  lately,  in  the 
month  of  March  past,  letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
and  also  to  her  proctors,  whereby  the  Bishop  of  Rouie 
was  much  moved  for  her  part.  The  imperials,  before 
the  sentence  was  given,  promised,  in  the  emperor's  be- 
half, that  he  would  be  the  executor  of  the  sentence."  * 
This  is  all  which  we  are  able  to  say  of  the  immediate 
catastrophe  which  decided  the  fate  of  England,  and 
through  England,  of  the  world.  The  deep  impenetra- 
ble falsehood  of  the  Roman  ecclesiastics  prevents  us 
from  discovering  with  what  intentions  the  game  of  the 
last  few  weeks  or  months  had  been  played ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  Englishmen  to  remember,  that,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  explanation  of  his  conduct,  the  pope,  in 
the  concluding  passage  of  his  connexion  with  this 
country,  furnished  the  most  signal  justification  which 
was  ever  given  for  the  revolt  from  an  abused  authority. 
The  supreme  judge  in  Christendom  had  for  six  years 
trifled  with  justice,  out  of  fear  of  an  earthly  prince  ; 
he  concluded  these  years  with  uniting  the  extreme  of 
folly  with  the  extreme  of  improbity,  and  pronounced  a 
sentence,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  which  he  had  ac- 
knowledged to  be  unjust. 

1  Sir  Edward  Kfome  and  Dr.  Revett  to  Heniy  VIII.:  State  Platen,  Vol 
f  II.  pp.  5f  3,  554. 
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Charity  may  possibly  act^uit  Clement  of  conscioua 
Fapaidi-  dupHcity.  He  was  one  of  those  men  whc 
ptomacy.  waited  upon  fortune,  and  waited  always  with- 
out success  ;  who  gave  his  word  as  the  interest  of  the 
moment  suggested,  trusting  that  it  might  be  convenient 
to  observe  it ;  and  who  was  too  long  accustomed  tc» 
break  his  promises  to  look  with  any  particular  alarm  on 
that  contingency.  It  is  possible,  also,  —  for  of  this 
Clement  was  capable,  —  that  he  knew  from  the  begin- 
ning the  conclusion  to  which  he  would  at  last  be 
driven  ;  that  he  had  engaged  himself  with  Charles  to 
decide  in  Catherine's  favour  as  distinctly  as  he  had  en- 
gaged himself  with  Francis  to  decide  against  her ;  and 
that  all  his  tortuous  scheming  was  intended  either  to 
weary  out  the  patience  of  the  King  of  England,  or  to 
entangle  him  m  acknowledgments  from  which  he 
would  not  be  able  to  extricate  himself. 

He  was  mistaken,  certainly,  in  the  temper  of  the 
Clement  had  English  uatiou  ;  he  believed  what  the  friars 
mSteken  told  liim  ;  and  trusting  to  tlie  promises  of  dis- 
KngUsh^tem-  affcctiou,  iusurrectiou,  invasion  —  those  ignes 
P"'*  fatui  which  for  sixty  years  floated   so  delu- 

sively before  the  Italian  imagination,  he  imagined,  per- 
haps, that  he  might  trifle  with  Henry  with  impunity. 
This  only  is  impossible,  that,  if  he  had  seriously  in- 
tended to  fulfil  the  promises  which  he  had  made  to  the 
French  king,  the  accidental  delay  of  a  courier  could 
have  made  so  large  a  differ c.nce  in  his  determination. 
Bat  his  true  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  possible  that,  if  he  had  assured  him 
M«^hwc?u-  s^'^A  ^s  '^^  pretended,  that  justice  was  on  the 
^^^^'  side  against  wliich  he  had  declared,  lie  would 

not  have  availed  himself  of  any  pretext  to  retreat 
from  a  position  which  ought  to  have  been  intolerable 
to  him. 
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The  question,  however,  had  ended,  "  as  all  things  in 
this  world  do  have  their  end."  The  news  of  Fjancia 
the  sentence  arrived  in  England  at  the  begin-  J^JJJ^J^ 
ning  of  April,  with  an  intimation  of  the  en-  ***'  **°*" 
gagements  which  had  been  entered  upon  t)y  the  impe- 
rial ambassador  for  an  invasion.  Du  Bellay  returned 
to  Paris  at  the  same  time,  to  report  the  failure  of  his 
undertaking ;  and  Francis,  disappointed,  angry,  and 
alarmed,  sent  the  Duke  of  Guise  to  London  with  prom- 
ises of  support  if  an  attempt  to  invade  was  really  made, 
and  with  a  warning  at  the  same  time  to  Henry  to  pre- 
pare for  danjjer.     Troops  were  gathering  in   Preparation 

in  Flanders 

Flanders;  detachments  wei-e  on  their  way  foraninTa- 
cut  01  Italy,  Cjermany,  and  Bohemia,  to  be  land, 
followed  by  three  thousand  Spaniards,  and  perhaps 
many  more  ;  and  the  object  avowed  for  these  prepara- 
tions was  wholly  incommensurate  with  their  magni- 
tude.^ For  his  own  sake,  Francis  could  not  permit  a 
successful  invasion  of  England,  unless,  indeed,  he  him- 
self was  to  take  i)ai*t  in  it ;  and  therefore,  with  entire 
sincerity,  he  offered  his  services.  The  cordial  under- 
standing for  which  Henry  had  hoped  was  at  an  end ; 
but  the  political  confederacy  remained,  which  the  in- 
terests of  the  two  countries  combined  for  the  present 
to  preserve  unbroken. 

Guise  proposed  another  interview  at  Calais  between 
the  sovereigns.     The  king  for   the  moment  F^pP^** 

o  o  a  new  meet- 

was  afraid  to  leave  England,^  lest  the  oppor-  pJJ^^'^ 

Henry. 

1  Slate  Papers,  Vol.  VII.  p.  560,  et  seq. 

3  Uis  Highness,  cansidering  the  time  and  the  malice  of  the  emperooTf 
cannot  conveniently  pass  out  of  the  realm — since  he  leaveth  behind  him 
viothei  daughter  and  a  mother,  with  their  friends,  maUgning  his  enter* 
prises  m  this  behalf — who  bearing  no  small  grudge  against  his  most 
entirely  leloved  Queen  Anne,  and  his  young  daughter  the  princess,  migbt 
perchance  \x\  bis  absence  take  occasion  to  e-yogitate  and  practise  with  theit 
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tunity  should  be  made  use  of  for  an  insurrection ;  but 
Which  Henry  prudence  tauglit  him,  though  disappointed 
|jjjfjj|*\^®t  ^^  Francis,  to  make  the  best  of  a  connexion 
fc^Ti^ng^^  too  convenient  to  be  sacrificed.  The  Ger- 
his  absence,    ^^-^^j^  league  was  left  in  abeyance  till  the  im- 

mediate  danger  was  passed,  and  till  the  effect  of  the 
shoci  in  England  itself  had  been  first  experienced, 
fhe  French  He  gladly  accepted,  in  lieu  of  it,  an  offer  that 
the  Channel,  the  Frciich  fleet  should  guard  the  Channel 
through  the  summer ;  and  meanwhile,  he  collected  him- 
self resolutely  to  abide  the  issue,  whatever  the  issue 
was  to  be. 

The  Tudor  spirit  was  at  length  awake  in  the  Eng- 
Effectofthe  Hsli  Sovereign.  He  had  exhausted  the  re- 
upon  Henry,  sourccs  of  paticucc  ;  hc  had  stooped  even  to  ' 
indignity  to  avoid  the  conclusion  which  had  come  at 
last.  There  was  nothing  lefl  but  to  meet  defiance  by 
defiance,  and  accept  the  position  to  which  the  pope 
had  driven  him.  In  quiet  times  occasionally  wayward 
and  capricious,  Henry,  like  Elizabeth  after  him,  re- 
served his  noblest  nature  for  the  moments  of  danger, 
and  was  ever  greatest  when  peril  was  most  immediate. 
Woe  to  those  who  crossed  him  now,  for  the  time  was 
grown  stern,  and  to  trifle  further  was  to  I  e  lost.  The 
suspended  act  of  parliament  was  made  law  on  the  day 
April?.  (}^  would  seem)  of  the  arrival  of  the  sen- 
dwilresthe  tence.  Convocation,  which  was  still  sitting, 
Euy^aboi  hurried  through  a  declaration  that  the  pope  * 
^^^'  had  no   more  power  in    England   than    any 

other  bishop.^  Five  years  before,  if  a  heretic  had  ven- 
tured so  desperate  an  opinion,  the  clergy  would  have 

laid  friends  matters  of  no  small  peril  to  his  royal  person,  realnii  ftod  lab- 
feels.  —  State  Papers^  Vol.  VII.  p.  559. 
I  Lord  Herbert. 
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shut  their  i>ars  and  run  upon  him  :  now  they  only  con- 
tended with  each  other  in  precipitate  obsequiousness. 
The  houses  of  the  Observants  at  Canterbury  and 
Greenwich,  which  had  been  implicated  with  the  Nun 
of  Kent,  were  suppressed,  and  the  brethren  were  scat- 
tered among  monasteries  where  they  could  be  under 
surveillance.  The  Nun  and  her  friends  were  sent  to 
execution.^  The  ordnance  stores  were  examined,  the 
repairs  of  the  navy  were  hastened,  and  the  The  garri- 


sons are 


garrisons  were  strengthened  along  the  coast,  strengtheiwd 
Everywhere  the    reahn  armed  itself  for  the  coasts, 
struggle,  looking  well  to  the  joints  of  its  harness  and 
to  the  temper  of  its  weapons. 

The  commission  appointed  under  the  Statute  of  Suc- 
cession opened  its  sittings  to  receive  the  oaths  The  commis 
of  allegiance.  Now,  more  than  ever,  was  it  receirethe 
necessary  to  try  men's  dispositions,  when  the  legianob 
pope  had  challenged  their  obedience.  In  words  all 
went  well :  the  peers  swore  ;  bishops,  abbots,  priors, 
heads  of  colleges,  swore  ^  with  scarcely  an  exception,  — 
the  nation  seemed  to  unite  in  an  unanimous  declara- 
tion of  freedom.  In  one  quarter  only,  and  that  a  very 
painful  one,  was  there  refusal.  It  was  found  solely 
among  the  persons  who  had  been  implicated  in  the  late 
conspiracy.  Neither  Sir  Thomas  More  nor  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester  could  expect  that  their  recent  conduct 
would  exempt  them  from  an  obligation  which  the  peo- 
ple generally  accepted  with  good  will.  They  had  con- 
nected themselves,  perhaps  unintentionally,  with  a  body 

1  I  mentioned  their  execution  in  connexion  with  their  sentence ;  but  it 
did  not  take  place  till  the  20th  of  April,  a  month  after  their  attainder:  and 
delay  of  this  kind  was  very  unusual  in  cases  of  high  treason.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  their  final  sentence  was  in  fact  pronounced  by  the  pope. 

a  The  oatk  ?  of  a  great  many  are  in  Rymer,  Vol.  VI.  part  2,  p.  199i 
ct«eq. 

VOL.  n.  15 
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of  confessed  traitors.  An  opportunity  \^as  offered 
them  of  giving  evidence  of  their  loyalty,  and  escaping 
from  the  shadow  of  distrust.  More  had  been  treated 
leniently  ;  Fisher  had  been  treated  far  more  than  leni- 
ently. It  was  both  fair  and  natural  that  they  should 
be  called  upon  to  give  proof  that  their  lesson  had  not 
been  learnt  in  vain  ;  and,  in  fact,  no  other  persons,  if 
they  had  been  passed  over,  could  have  been  called  upon 
to  swear,  for  no  other  persons  had  laid  themselves  open 
to  so  just  suspicion. 

Their  conduct  so  exactly  tallied,  that  they  must 
sirThomaa  have  agreed  beforehand  on  the  course  which 
quh^^to"  ^^^y  would  adopt;  and  in  following  the 
Bwear.  details,  we  need  concern  ourselves  only  with 

the  nobler  figure. 

The  commissioners  sate  at  the  archbishop's  palace 
at  Lambeth  ;  and  at  the  end  of  April,  Sir  Thomas 
More  received  a  summons  to  appear  before  them.^  He 
was  at  his  house  at  Chelsea,  where  for  the  last  two 
years  he  had  lived  in  deep  retirement,  making  ready 
for  evil  times.  Those  times  at  leno-th  were  come.  On 
the  morning  on  which  he  w^as  to  present  himself,  he 
He  confesses  coiifcssed  and  rcccived  the  sacrament  in 
church,  Chelsea  church  ;  and  "  whereas,"  says  his 
great-grandson,  "  at  other  times,  before  he  parted  from 
his  wife  and  children,  they  used  to  bring  him  to  his 
boat,  and  he  there  kissing  them  bade  them  farewell,  at 
this  time  he  suffered  none  of  them  to  follow  him  forth 
of  his  gate,  but  pulled  the  wicket  after  him,  and  with 

1  His  great-^andson's  history  of  him  {Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  by 
Ciesacre  More,  writter  nbout  1620,  published  1627,  with  a  dedication  tt 
Henrietta  Maria)  is  incorrect  in  so  many  instances  that  I  follow  it  with  hesi-. 
tation ;  but  the  account  of  the  present  matter  is  derived  from  Mr.  Roper, 
Morels  son-in-law,  who  accompanied  him  to  Lambeth,  and  it  is  incidentally 
eenfilined  in  various  details  by  More  himself. 
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a  heavy  heart  he  took  boat  with  his  son  Roper."  ^     He 
was  leaving  his  home  for  the  last  time,  and  April  25. 
he  knew  it.     He  sat  silent  for  some  minutes,  £S?t toLam- 
and  then,  witli  a  sudden  start,  said,  "  I  thank  ^*^' 
our   Lord,  the   field  is  won."     Lambeth   Palace  was 
crowded  with  people  who  had  come  on  the  same  errand 
with  himself.     More  was  called  in    early,  and  found 
Oix)mwell  present  with    the  four   commissioners,    and 
also  the  Abbot  of  Westminster.     The  oath  The  oath  j* 
was  read  to  him.     It  implied  that  he  should  ^^he^^ 
keep  the  statute  of  succession  in  all  its  parts,  '^'*^**- 
and  he  desired  to  see  the  statute  itself.     He  read  it 
through,  and  at  once  replied  that  others  might  do  as 
they  pleased ;  he  would  blame  no  one  for  taking  the 
oath  ;  but  for  himself  it  was  impossible.     He  would 
swear  willingly  to   the  part  of  it  which  secured  the 
succession  to  the  children  of  Queen  Anne.^     That  was 
a  matter  on  which  parliament  was  competent  to  decide, 
and  he  had  no  right  to  make  objections.     If  he  might 
be  allowed  to  take  an  oath  to  this  portion  of  the  statute 
in   language  of  his  own,  he  would  do  it ;  but  as  the 
words  stood,  he  would  "  peril  his  soul"  by  using  them. 
The  Lord  Chancellor   desired  him   to  reconsider  his 
answer.     He  retired  to  the  garden,  and   in  He  is  desired 
his  absence   others  w^ere  called  in ;   among  i^o^nSder*** 
them  the  Bisliop  of  Rochester,  who  refused  KlshJi^fou' 
in  the  same  terms.     More  was  then  recalled.  J^pi^aST 
ile  was  asked  if  he  persisted  in  his  resolu-  SSre^pito 
Mun  ;  and  when  he  replied  that  he  did,  he  '®^»*^- 
vas  requested  to  state  his  reasons.     He  said  that  he 
\as  afraid  of  increasing  the  king's  displeasure,  but  if 

'  More*8  Life  of  More,  p.  232. 

*  More  held  extreme  republican  opinions  on  the  tenure  of  kings,  b<rfdill|r 
ui  the/  M/ght  be  deposed  by  act  of  parliament 
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he  could  be  assured  that  he  might  explain  himself  safely, 
he  was  ready  to  do  so.  If  his  objection  could  then  be 
answered  to  his  satisfaction,  he  would  swear  ;  in  the 
meantime,  he  repeated,  very  explicitly,  that  he  judged 
no  one  —  he  spoke  only  for  himself. 

An  opening  seemed  to  be  offered  in  these  expressions 
Oranmer  wliicli  was  cauglit  at  by  Cranmer's  kind- 
SreM*'^^"  hearted  casuistry.  If  Sir  Thomas  More 
cajeforhim,  (.q^]j   j^ot   coudemu    otliers   for   taking    the 

oath,  the  archbishop  said.  Sir  Thomas  More  could  not 
be  sure  that  it  was  sin  to  take  it ;  while  his  duty  to  hi^ 
king  and  to  the  })arliament  was  open  and  unquestioned. 
More  hesitated  for  an  instant,  but  he  speedily  recov- 
ered his  finnness.     He  had  considered  what 
he  ought  to  do,  he  said ;  his  conscience  was 
clear  about  it,  and  he  could  say  no  more  than  he  had 
said  already.     They  continued  to  argue  with  him,  but 
without  effect ;  he  had  made  up  his  mind  ;  the  victory, 
as  he  said,  had  been  won. 

Cromwell  was  deeply  affected.  In  his  passionate 
regret,  he  exclaimed,  that  he  had  rather  his  only  son 
had  lost  his  head  than  that  More  should  have  refused 
the  oath.  No  one  knew  better  than  Cromwell  that 
intercession  would  be  of  no  further  use ;  that  he  could 
not  himself  a  ^'  se  the  king  to  give  way.  The  parlia- 
ment, after  grave  consideration,  had  passed  a  law  which 
they  held  necessary  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  country  ; 
and  two  persons  of  high  rank  refused  obedience  to  it, 
whcae  example  would  tell  in  every  English  household. 
Either,  therefore,  the  act  was  not  worth  the  parchment 
on  which  it  was  written,  or  the  penalties  of  it  must  be 
enforced :  no  middle  way,  no  compromise,  no  acquies- 
cent reservations,  could  in  such  a  case  be  admitted 
The  law  must  have  its  way. 
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The  recusants  were  committed  for  four  days  to  the 
keeping  of  the  Abbot  of  Westmmster ;  and  More,  with 

^  ,y  ,  .  ,  Fisher,  to 

the  council  met  to  determine  on  the  course  to  committed ti 
be  pursued.  Their  offence,  by  the  act,  was  of  the  Abbot 
misprision  of  treason.  On  the  other  hand,  ster. 
they  had  both  offered  to  acknowledge  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  as  the  lawful  heir  to  the  throne ;  and  the 
question  was  raised  whether  this  offer  should  be  ac- 
cepted. It  was  equivalent  to  a  demand  that  D^.bftte  \n 
the  form  should  be  altered,  not  for  them  only,  **>•  co»»«**"- 
but  for  every  man.  If  persons  of  their  rank  and  noto- 
riety were  permitted  to  swear  with  a  qualification,  the 
same  privilege  must  be  conceded  to  all.  But  there 
was  so  much  anxiety  to  avoid  extremities,  and  so  warm 
a  regard  was  personally  felt  for  Sir  Thomas  More,  that 
this  objection  was  not  allowed  to  be  fatal.  It  was 
thought  that  possibly  an  exce[)tion  might  be  made,  yet 
kept  a  secret  from  the  world ;  an  i  the  fact  that  they 
had  sworn  under  any  form  might  go  far  to  silence  ob- 
jectors and  regoncile  the  better  claas  of  the  disaffected.^ 
This  view  was  particularly  urged  by  Cran-  cramner 
mer,  always  gentle,  hoping,  and  illogical.^  th^*i^* 
But,  in  fact,  secresy  was  impossible.  If  S'^fmaiSS 
More's  discretion  could  have  been  relied  ^°'™* 
upon,  Fisher's  babbling  tongue  wo-ild  have  trumpeted 
his  victory  to  all  the  winds.  Nor  would  the  govern- 
ment consent  to  pass  censure  on  its  own  conduct  by 
evading  the  question  whether  the  act  was  or  was  not 
j\i%t.  If  it  was  not  just,  it  ought  not  to  be  maintained 
at  all  J  if  it  was  just,  there  must  be  no  respect  of  per- 
sons. 

The  clauses  to  which  the  bishop  and  the  ex-chan« 
cellor  declined  to  bind  themselves  were  those  which 

1  More's  Life  of  More,  p.  237.  2  Bame*,  Vol.  I.  p.  265. 
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declared  illegal  the  marriage  of  the  king  with  Catlie- 
The  go?em-    nne,  and  the  niarriaore  lecal  between  the  kinff 

Blent  cannot  .     „  .  m  /.  ,  ° 

yield.  and  yueen  Anne,      io  refuse  these  was  to 

declare  Mary  legitimate,  to  declare  Elizabeth  illegiti- 
mate, and  would  do  more  to  strengthen  Mary's  claims 
than  could  be  undone  by  a  thousand  oaths.  However 
large  might  be  More's  estimate  of  the  power  of  parlia- 
ment, he  could  have  given  no  clear  answer  —  and  fat 
less  could  Fisher  have  given  a  clear  answer  —  if  they 
had  been  required  to  say  the  part  which  they  would 
take,  should  the  emperor  invade  the  kingdom  under 
the  pope's  sanction.  The  emperor  would  come  to  exe- 
cute a  sentence  which  in  their  consciences  they  be- 
lieved to  be  just ;  how  could  they  retain  their  alle- 
giance to  Henry,  when  their  convictions  must  be  with 
the  invading  army  ? 

What  ought  to  have  been  done  let  those  say  who 
disapprove  of  what  w^as  actually  done.  The  high  char- 
acter of  the  prisoners,  while  it  increased  the  desire, 
increased  the  difficulty  of  sparing  them ;  and  to  have 
given  way  would  have  been  a  confession  of  a  doubtful 
cause,  which  at  such  a  time  would  not  have  been  dan- 
gerous, but  would  have  been  fatal.  Anne  Boleyn  is 
cromweuex-  ^^^^  ^^  liavc  urgod  the  king  to  remain  per- 
cl^w  emptory  ;  ^  but  the  following  letter  of  Crom- 
BhTnteSS!*  well's  explains  the  ultimate  resolution  of  the 
J^****"**^®*  council  in  a  very  reasonable  manner.  It  was 
written  to  Cranmer,  in  reply  to  his  arguments  for 
conces«'on. 

"My  Lord,  after  mine  humble  commendation,  it 
may  please  your  Grace  to  be  advertised  that  I  have 
received  your  letter,  and  showed  the  same  to  the 
King's  Highness  ;  who,  perceiving  that  your  mind  and 

1  More'8  Life  of  More,  p.  237. 
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opinion  is,  tliat  it  were  good  tliat  the  Bisliop  of  Roch- 
ester and  Master  More  should  be  sworn  to  the  act  of 
the  king's  succession,  and  not  to  the  preamble  of  the 
same,  tliinketli  that  if  their  oaths  should  be  taken,  it 
were  an  occasion  to  all  men  to  refuse  the  whole,  or  at 
least  the  like.  For,  in  case  they  be  sworn  to  the  suc- 
cession, and  not  to  the  preamble,  it  is  to  be  thought 
tha*  it  might  be  taken  not  only  as  a  confirmation  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome's  authority,  but  also  as  a  reproba- 
tion of  tlie  king's  second  marriage.  Wherefore,  to 
the  intent  that  no  such  things  should  be  brought  into 
tliB  heads  of  the  people,  by  the  example  of  the  said 
Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Master  More,  the  King's 
Highness  in  no  wise  willeth  but  that  they  shall  be 
sworn  as  well  to  the  preamble  as  to  the  act.  Where- 
fore his  Grace  specially  trusteth  that  ye  will  And  begs 
in  no  wise  attempt  to  move  him  to  the  con-  no't^m^^i? 
trary ;  for  as  his  Grace  supposeth,  that  man-  ^"'*^®'- 
ner  of  swearing,  if  it  shall  be  suffered,  may  be  an  utter 
destruction  to  his  whole  cause,  and  also  to  the  effect 
of  the  law  made  for  the  same."  ^ 

Thus,  therefore,  with  much  regret  the  council  de- 
cided—  and,  in  fact,  why  should  they  have  decided 
otherwise  ?  They  were  satisfied  that  they  were  right 
in  requiring  the  oath  ;  and  their  duty  to  the  English 
nation  obliged  them  to  persevere.  They  must  go  their 
way ;  and  those  who  thought  them  wrong  must  go 
theirs  ;  and  the  great  God  would  judge  between  them. 
It  was  a  hard  thing  to  suffer  for  an  opinion  ;  but  there 
are  times  when  opinions  are  as  dangerous  as  acts  ;  and 
libeity  of  conscience  was  a  plea  which  could  be  urged 
with  a  Jbad  grace  for  men  who,  while  in  power,  had  fed 
the  stake  with   heretics.     They  were  summoned  for 

A  Cromwell  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury :  RolU  House  MS. 
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a  last  time,  to  return  the  same  answer  as  they  haa 
They  are  ex-    returned  before;  and  nothing  remained  but 

amined  a  •  i  i  t   •  /» 

last  time,       to  prouounce  agamst  tliem  the  penalties  of 

and  again  re-  *.  .         *=".  i       i  •       »        i 

fufling,are  the  statute,  imprisonment  at  the  knig  s  pleas- 
Tower,  are,  and  forfeiture.  The  latter  part  of  the 
sentence  was  not  enforced.  More's  family  were  left  m 
the  enjoyment  of  his  pro])erty.  Fisher's  bishoprick  wa& 
not  taken  frum  him.  Thev  were  sent  to  the  Tower, 
where  for  the  present  we  leave  them. 

Meanwhile,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  taken 
Directions  to  ^"  council  Oil  the  2d  of  December,^  but  which 
expiainTn  '^  scems  to  have  been  suspended  till  the  issue 
churehesthe  of  the  trial  at  Rome  was  decided,  the  bishops, 
wwch*had  ^^^^  '^^^  been  examined  severally  on  the  na- 
taken  place.  ^^^^  of  the  papal  authority,  and  whose  answers 
had  been  embodied  in  the  last  act  of  parliament,  were 
now  required  to  instruct  the  clergy  throughout  their 
dioceses  —  and  the  clergy  in  turn  to  instruct  the  people 
—  in  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  had  taken  place. 
A  bishop  was  to  preach  each  Sunday  at  Paul's  Cross, 
on  the  pope's  usurpation.  Every  secular  priest  was 
directed  to  preach  on  the  same  subject  week  after 
week,  in  his  parish  church.  Abbots  and  priors  were 
Noblemen  to  tcacli  their  couveuts  ;  noblemen  and  gen- 
men  to  teach  tlcmcu  their  families  and  servants  ;  mayors 
tants.  and    aldermen  the  borouii^hs.     In  town  and 

country,  in  all  houses,  at  all  dinner-tables,  the  conduct 
of  the  pope  and  the  causes  of  the  separation  from  Rome 
were  to  be  the  one  subject  of  conversation  ;  th^t  the 
whole  nation  might  be  informed  accurately  and  ftith- 
fully  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  government  had 
acted.  No  wiser  method  could  have  been  adopted 
The  imperial  agents  would  be  busy  under  th^  surface  ? 

1  State  Paper 8^  Vol.  I.  p.  411,  et  seq. 
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and  the  mendicant  friars,  and  all  the  missionaries  of 
insun'ection.  The  machinery  of  order  was  set  in  force 
to  counteract  the  machinery  of  sedition. 

Further,  every  bishop,  in  addition  to  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance, had  sworn  obedience   to  the   king  Bishops 

o  TT        1        /»     1         r>^^  11  11'       swcrn  to  the 

as  oupreme  Head  ot  the  Church  ;  ^  and  this  king  as  Head 
was  the  title  under  which  he  was  to  be  spoken  church,  and 
of  in  all  churches  of  the  realm.  A  royal  or-  name  blotted 
der  had  been  issued,  "  that  all  manner  of  Mass  books. 
prayers,  rubrics,  canons  of  Mass  books,  and  all  other 
books  in  the  churches  wherein  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was 
named,  or  his  presumptuous  and  proud  pomp  and  au- 
thority preferred,  should  utterly  be  abolished,  eradi- 
cated, and  rased  out,  and  his  name  and  memory  should 
be  never  more,  except  to  his  contumely  and  reproach, 
remembered;  but  perpetually  be  suppressed  and  ob« 
scured."  ^ 

Nor  were  these  mere  idle  sounds,  like  the  bellow  of 
unshotted  cannon ;  but  words  with  a  sharp,  prompt 
meaning,  which  the  king  intended  to  be  obeyed.  He 
had  addressed  his  orders  to  the  clergy,  because  the 
clergy  were  the  officials  who  had  possession  of  the  pul- 
pits from  which  the  people  were  to  be  taught ;  but  hs 
knew  their  nature  too  well  to  trust  them.  They  were 
too  well  scliooled  in  the  tricks  of  reservation ;  and,  for 
the  nonce,  it  was  necessary  to  reverse  the  posture  of 
the  priest  and  of  his  flock,  and  to  set  the  honest  laymen 
to  overlook  their  pastors. 

With  the  instructions  to  the  bishops  circulars  weni 
round  to  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties,  contain-  JjJJui^or- 
ing  a  full  account  of  these  instructions,  and  ed'tJl;he**' 
an  appeal  to  their  loyalty  to  see  that  the  royal  ^^^^^ 
orders  were  obeyed.     "  We,"  the  king  wrote  f^l^^^ 

^  Bojvl  Proclamation,  Jane,  1534.  ^  Ibid. 
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to  them,  "  seeing,  esteeming,  and  reputing  you  to  be 
of  such  singular  and  vehement  zeal  and  affection  to- 
wards the  glory  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  so  faith- 
ful, loving,  and  obedient  heart  towards  us,  as  you  will 
accomplish,  with  all  power,  diligence,  and  labour,  what- 
soever  shall  be  to  the  preferment  and   setting   forth 
of  God's  word,  have  thought  good,  not  only  to  signify 
unto  you  by  these  our  letters,  the  particulars  of  the 
chaige   given  by  us  to   the    bishops,  but   also  to   re- 
quire and  straitly  charge  you,  upon  pain  of  your  alle- 
giance, and  as  ye  shall  avoid  our  high  indignation  and 
displeasure,  [that]  at  your  uttermost  peril,  laying  aside 
all  vain  affections,  respects,  and  other  carnal  considera- 
tions, and  setting  only  before  your  eyes  the  mirrour  of 
the  truth,  the  glory  of  God,  the  dignity  of  your  Sov- 
ereign Lord  and  King,  and  the  great  concord  and  unity, 
and  inestimable  profit  and  utility,  that  shall  by  the  due 
execution  of  the  premises  ensue  to  yourselves  and  to 
all  other  faithful  and  loving  subjects,  ye  make  or  cause 
to  be  made  diligent  search  and  wait,  whether  the  said 
bishops  do  truly  and  sincerely,  without  all  manner  of 
cloke,  colour,  or  dissimulation,  execute  and  accomplish 
our  will  and  commandment,  as  is  aforesaid.     And  in 
If  they  hear    P^^e  ye  sliall  hear  that  the  said  bishops,  or 
neM°they'*'    any  Other  ecclesiastical  person,  do  omit  and 
tTthi  coSn-  1^'ave  undone  any  part  or  parcel  of  the  prem- 
•^^  ises,  or  else  in  the  execution  and  setting  forth 

of  the  same,  do  coldly  and  feignedly  use  any  manner 
of  sinister  addition,  wrong  interpretation,  or  painted 
colour,  then  we  straitly  charge  and  command  you  that 
you  do  make,  undelayedly,  and  with  all  speed  and  dili- 
gence, declaration  and  advertisement  to  us  and  to  our 
council  of  the  said  default. 

"And   forasmuch   as   we   upon   the   singular    trosl 
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which  we  have  in  you,  and  for  the  special  love  which 
we  suppose  you  bear  towards  us,  and  the  weal  and 
tranquillity  of  this  our  realm,  have  specially  elected  and 
chosen  you  among  so  many  for  this  purpose,  and  have 
reputed  you  such  men  as  unto  whose  wisdom  and  fidel- 
ity we  might  commit  a  matter  of  such  great  weight 
and  importance:    if  ye  should,   contrary   to  And  if  they 

*■  .  '^  •;  themselves 

our  expectation    and    trust    which    we    have  foil  in  thia 

1  •      .L  J    .  in-  duty,  after 

m  \ou,  and  ao^ainst  your  duty  and  aliemance   the  confi- 

•^        ,  1  .  1  ^1         11     dence  which 

towards  us,  neglect,  or  omit  to  do  with  all  the  king  hw 
your  diligence,  whatsoever  shall   be  in  your  them, 
power  for  the  due  performance  of  our  pleasure  to  you 
declared,  or  halt  or  stumble  at  any  part  or  specialty  of 
the  same  ;  Be  ye  assured  that  we,  like  a  prince  newiiimak* 
of  justice,  will  so  extremely  punish  you  for  am^e^to  au 
the  same,  that  all  the  world  beside  shall  take  *^®  ^^'^^ 
by  you  example,  and  beware  contrary  to  their  alle- 
giance  to  disobey  the  lawful  commandment  of  their 
Sovereign  Lord  and  Prince. 

"  Given  under  our  signet,  at  our  Palace  of  West- 
minster, the  9th  day  of  June,  1534."  ^ 

So  Henry  spoke  at  last.  There  was  no  place  any 
more  for  nice  distinctions  and  care  of  tender  con- 
sciences. The  general,  when  the  shot  is  flying,  cannot 
qualify  his  orders  with  dainty  periods.  Swift  command 
and  swift  obedience  can  alone  be  tolerated ;  ai^d  mar- 
tial law  for  those  who  hesitate. 

This  chapter  has  brought  many  things  to  a  close.  Be* 
fore  ending  it  we  will  leap  over  three  months,  to  the 
termination  of  the  career  of  the  pope  who  has  been  so 
far  our  companion.  Not  any  more  was  the  distracted 
Clement  to  twist  his  handkerchief,  or  weep,  or  flatter 

I  Foxe,  Vol.  V.  p.  70. 
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or  wildljr  wave  his  arms  in  angry  impotence  ,  he  was 

Death  of  *^  1^®  down  in  his  long  rest,  and  vex  the  world 
Clement  vn.  ^^  ^^^^^     jj^  j^^j  jj^^j  ^^  g^^  England  free 

—  an  exploit  which,  in  the  face  of  so  persevering  an 
anxiety  to  escape  a  separation,  required  a  rare  genius 
and  a  combination  of  singular  qualities.  He  had  fin- 
ished his  work,  and  now  he  was  allowed  to  depart. 

In  him,  infinite  insincerity  was  accompanied  with  a 
Bia  oharac-  g^^^^^  o(  manner  which  regained  confidence 
^'  as  rapidly  as  it  was  forfeited.     Desiring  sin- 

cerely, so  far  as  he  could  be  sincere  in  anything,  to 
please  every  one  by  turns,  and  reckless  of  truth  to  a 
degree  in  which  he  was  without  a  rival  in  the  world, 
he  sought  only  to  escape  his  difficulties  by  inactivity, 
and  he  trusted  to  provide  himself  with  a  refuge  against 
all  contingencies  by  waiting  upon  time.  Even  when  at 
length  he  was  compelled  to  act,  and  to  act  in  a  distinct 
direction,  his  plausibility  long  enabled  him  to  explain 
away  his  conduct ;  and,  honest  in  the  excess  of  his  dis- 
honesty, he  wore  his  falsehood  with  so  easy  a  grace 
that  it  assumed  the  character  of  truth.*  He  was  false, 
deceitfiil,  treacherous ;  yet  he  had  the  virtue  of  not 
pretending  to  be  virtuous.  He  was  a  real  man,  though 
but  an  indiflerent  one ;  and  we  can  refuse  to  no  one, 
however  grave  his  faults,  a  certain  ambiguous  sym- 
pathy, when  in  his  perplexities  he  shows  us  features 
BO  truly  human  in  their  weakness  as  those  c)f  Clem 
ent  VII. 
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CHAPTER   VIIL 

THE   IRISH   REBELLION. 

"The  Pander^  sheweth,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his 
book,  called  SaluB  Populi^  that  the  holy  woman, 
Brigitta,  used  to  inquire  of  her  good  angel  many  ques- 
tions of  secrets  divine ;  and  among  all  other  she  in- 
quired, '  Of  what  Christian  land  was  most  souls 
damned?'  The  angel  shewed  her  a  land  in  The  vision  of 
the  west  part  of  the  world.  She  inquired  the  Brigitta. 
cause  why  ?  The  angel  said,  for  there  is  most  contin- 
ual war,  root  of  hate  and  envy,  and  of  vices  contrary 
to  charity  ;  and  without  charity  the  souls  cannot  be 
saved.  And  the  angel  did  shew  to  her  the  lapse  of  the 
souls  of  Christian  folk  of  that  land,  how  they  fell  down 
into  hell,  as  thick  as  any  hail  showers.  And  pity  there- 
of moved  the  Pander  to  conceive  his  said  book,  as  in 
the  said  chapter  plainly  doth  appear ;  for  after  his 
opinion,  this  [Ireland]  is  the  land  that  the  angel  under 
stood  ;  for  there  is  no  land  in  this  world  of  so  continual 
war  within  itself ;  ne  of  so  great  shedding  of  Christian 
blood ;  ne  of  so  great  robbing,  spoiling,  preying,  and 
burning ;  ne  of  so  great  wrongful  extortion  continually, 
as  Ireland.     Wherefore  it  cannot  be  denied  by  very 

J  **Panderus,  or  the  author  of  a  book,  De  Salute  Populi^  flourished  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  IV.,  Edward  V.,  Richard  III.,  and  Henry  VII. ;  perhapi 
i\m)  in  the  rjign  of  Henry  VIII.'*  —  Sir  James  Ware,  Writers  of  Ireland 
p.  90. 
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estimation  of  man  but  that  the  angel  did  understand  the 
land  of  Ireland."  ^ 

Nine  hundred  years  had  passed  away  since  the  vision 
of  thf  Holy  Brigitta,  and  four  hundred  since  the  cus- 
tody jf  the  unfortunate  country  had  been  undertaken 
by  the  most  orderly  nation  in  the  world  ;  yet,  at  the 
close  of  all  those  centuries,  "  it  could  not  be  denied  by 
very  estimation  of  man"  that  poor  Irish  souls  were 
still  descending,  thick  as  hail  showers,  into  the  general 
abyss  of  worthlessness.  The  Pander's  satire  upon  the 
English  enterprise  was  a  heavy  one. 

When  the  wave  of  the  Norman  invasion  first  rolled 
Bapidsuc-  across  St.  George's  Channel,  the  success  was 
SSSiivMion  ^s  easy  and  appeared  as  complete  as  Wil- 
of  Ireland,  liam's  couquest  of  the  Saxons.  There  was 
no  unity  of  purpose  among  the  Irish  chieftains,  no 
national  spirit  which  could  support  a  sustained  resist- 
Thecharac-  auce.  The  couutry  was  open  and  unde- 
Bountry.        fended,^  and  after  a  few  feeble  strucjrgles  the 


contest  ceased.  Ireland  is  a  basin,  the  centre  a  fertile 
undulating  plain,  the  edges  a  fringe  of  mountains  that 
form  an  almost  unbroken  coast  line.  Into  these  high- 
lands the  Irish  tribes  were  driven,  where  they  were 
allowed  to  retain  a  partial  independence,  under  condi- 
The  settle-      tiou  of  payiuff  tribute  ;    the  Norman   immi- 

ment  of  it  .... 

under  the  graiits  dividing  among  themselves  the  in- 
teadera.         heritauce    of    the    dispossessed   inhabitants.* 

1  State  of  Ireland,  and  plan  for  its  reformation,  1515 :  Stuie  Papers^  VoL 
II.  p.  11. 

2  Some  men  have  the  opinion  that  this  land  is  harder  to  be  reformed 
.low  than  it  was  to  be  conquered  at  the  first  Conquest;  considering  that 
Irishmen  have  more  hardiness  and  policy  and  war,  and  more  arms  and 
iirtillery  than  they  had  at  the  Conquest.  At  that  time  there  was  not  in  all 
Ireland,  out  of  cities,  five  Castles  ne  Piles,  and  now  there  be  five  hundrea 
Castles  and  Piles.  —  liaron  Finglas's  Breviate  of  Ireland^  written  cirea  1536. 
Harris's  fllbemicn,  p.  88. 

•  In  every  of  the  said  live  portions,  Ulster,  Connaught,  Leinsler,  Soutb 
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Strongbow  and  his  companions  became  the  feudal  sov- 
ereigns of  the  island,  holding  their  estates  under  the 
English  crown.  The  common  law  of  England  was 
introduced ;  the  king's  writ  passed  current  from  the 
Giant's  Causeway  to  Cape  Clear ;  ^  and  if  the  leading 
Norman  families  had  remained  on  the  estates  which 
they  had  conquered,  or  if  those  who  did  remain  had 
retained  the  character  which  they  brought  with  them, 
the  entire  country  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  settled 
down  obediently,  and  at  length  willingly,  under  a  rule 
which  it  would  have  been  without  power  to  resist. 

An  expectation    so   natural   was   defeated   by  two 
causes,    alike    unforeseen    and     perplexing,   two  causes 
The  Northern   nations,  when    they  overran  ciiJeof uwir 
the  Roman  Empire,  were  in  search  of  homes  ;  ^"^^'''^'y- 
and  they  subdued  only  to  colonize.    The  feudal  system 
bound  the  noble  to  the  lands  which  he  possessed ;  and 
a  theory  of  ownership  of  estates,  as  consisting  merely 
in  the  receipt  of  rents  from  other  occupants,  was  alike 
unheard  of  in  fact,  and  repugnant  to  the  principles  of 
feudal  society.     To  Ireland  belongs,  among 
its  other  misfortunes,  the  credit   of  having 

Mimster,  and  West  Munster,  that  was  conquered  by  King  Henry  Fitz- 
Empress,  [there  were]  left  under  tribute  certain  Irishmen  of  the  principal 
blood  of  the  Irish  nation,  that  were  before  the  Conquest  inhabitants  within 
every  of  the  said  portions;  as  in  Leinster,  the  Cavanaghs  of  the  blood  of 
M'Morough,  sometime  king  of  the  same;  in  South  Munster,  the  M'Carties, 
of  the  blood  of  the  Carties,  sometime  kings  of  Cork ;  in  the  other  portiozu 
of  Munster,  west  of  the  river  Shannon  (Clare),  where  O'Brien  is,  which 
was  never  conquered  in  obedience  to  the  king's  laws,  O'Brien  and  his 
blood  have  continued  there  still,  which  O'Hrien  gave  tribute  to  King  Ilenr^ 
i'itz-Empress,  and  to  his  heirs,  by  the  space  of  one  hundred  years.  In  Con- 
naugbt  was  left  under  tribute  certain  of  the  blood  of  O'Connor,  sometune 
king  of  the  same;  certain  of  the  Kellies,  and  others.  In  Ulster  were  left 
certain  of  th  3  Neales,  of  the  blood  of  the  O'Neale.  In  Meath  were  left  cer- 
tain of  the  blood  of  O'Melaghlin,  sometime  king  of  the  same ;  an  \  diven 
others  of  Irish  nations.  —  Baron  Finglas's  Brt^nate.  Harris,  p.  83. 
^  Thomond  seems  to  have  been  an  exception. 
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first  given  birth  to  absentees.  The  descendants  of  the 
first  invaders  preferred  to  regard  their  inheritance,  not 
as  a  theatre  of  duty  on  which  they  were  to  reside,  but 
as  a  possession  which  they  might  farm  for  their  indi- 
vidual advantage.  They  managed  their  properties  by 
agents,  as  sources  of  revenue,  leasing  them  even  among 
the  Irish  themselves ;  and  the  tenantiy,  deprived  of 
the  supporting  presence  of  tlieir  lords,  and  governc  d 
only  in  a  merely  mercenary  spirit,  transferred  back 
their  allegiance  to  the  exiled  chiefs  of  the  old  race.^ 

1  See  Finglas'8  Brevinte.  23  Hen.  VI.  cap.  9 :  Irish  Statute  Book.  28 
flen.  VIII.  cap.  3:  Ibid.  It  seems  in  many  cases  to  have  been  the  result 
of  accident,  Irish  lands  descending  to  heiresses  who  married  into  Eng- 
lish families.  In  other  instances,  forfeited  estates  were  granted  by  the 
crown  to  English  favourites.  The  receiving  rents,  however,  even  though 
by  unwilling  absentees,  was  treated  as  a  crime  by  Henry  VIII.;  and  Eng- 
lish noblemen,  to  whom  estates  in  Ireland  had  fallen,  either  by  marriage  or 
descent,  on  which  they  were  unable  to  reside,  were  expected  to  grant  such 
estates  to  other  persons  who  were  able  to  reside  upon  them,  and  willing. 
The  wording  of  the  Act  of  Absentees,  passed  in  1536,  is  very  remarkable. 
"  Forasmuch  as  it  is  notorious  and  manifest  that  this  the  king's  land  of  Ire- 
land, heretofore  being  inhabited,  and  in  due  obedience  and  subjection  unto 
the  king's  most  noble  progenitors,  hath  principally  grown  unto  ruin,  disso- 
lution, rebellion,  and  decay,  by  occasion  that  great  dominions,  lands,  and 
possessions  within  the  same,  as  well  by  the  king's  grants  as  by  course  of 
inheritance  and  otherwise  have  descended  to  noblemen  of  the  realm  of 
England,  who  having  the  same,  demouring  within  the  said  realm  of  Eng- 
land ....  taking  the  proHts  of  their  said  lands  and  possessions  for  a  sear 
son,  without  provision  making  for  any  defence  or  keeping  thereof  in  good 
order  ....  in  their  absence,  and  by  their  negligence  have  sutfered  the 
wild  Irishrie,  being  mortal  and  natural  enemies  to  the  Kings  of  England, 
to  enter  and  hold  the  same  without  resistance;  the  conquest  and  winning 
whereof  in  the  beginning  not  only  cost  the  king's  noble  progenitors  charges 
inestimable,  but  also  those  to  whom  the  land  was  given,  then  and  many 
years  after  abiding  within  the  said  land,  nobly  and  valiantly  defended  the 
same,  and  kept  such  tranquillity  and  good  order,  as  the  Kings  of  England 
had  due  subjection  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  the  laws  were  obeyed 
....  and  after  the  gift  or  descent  of  the  lands  to  the  persons  aforesaid, 
they  and  their  heirs  absented  themselves  out  of  the  said  land  of  Ireland, 
not  pondering  nor  regarding  the  preservation  thereof  ....  the  King's 
Majesty  that  now  is,  intending  the  reformation  of  the  said  land,  to  foresee 
that  the  like  shall  not  ensue  hereafter,  with  the  consent  of  his  parliament,** 
proLounces  p'okfeitkd  the  estates  of  all  absentee  proprietors,  and  their 
right  and  title  gone. 
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This  was  one  grave  cause  of  the  English  failure  ,  but 
serious  as  it  was,  it  would  not  have  sufficed  alone  to 
explain  the  full  extent  of  the  evil.  Some  most  power- 
ful families  rooted  themselves  in  the  soil,  and  never 
foisook  it ;  the  Geraldines,  of  Munster  and  Kiklare  ; 
the  Butlers,  of  Kilkenny  ;  the  De  Burghs,  the  Bir- 
minghams,  the  De  Courcies,  and  many  others.  If 
these  had  been  united  amon«j  themselves,  or  had  re- 
tained  their  allegiance  to  England,  their  influence 
could  not  have  been  long  opposed  successfully.  Their 
several  principalities  would  have  formed  separate  cen- 
tres of  civilization  ;  and  the  strong  system  of  order 
would  have  absorbed  and  superseded  the  most  obsti- 
nate resistance  which  could  have  been  offered  by  the 
scattered  anarchy  of  the  Celts. 

Unfortunately,  the  materials  of  good  were  converted 
into  the  worst  instruments  of  evil.      If  an  TheaBsimi- 
obiection    had  been  raised   to  the  coloniza-  Norman 

•  />    A  •  r»   T      T         Irish  to  the 

tion  of  America,  or  to  the  conquest  of  India,  native  c«it§. 
on  the  ground  that  the  character  of  Englishmen  would 
be  too  weak  to  contend  successfully  against  that 
of  the  races  with  whom  they  would  be  brought  into 
contact,  and  that  they  would  relapse  into  barbarism, 
such  an  alarm  would  have  seemed  too  preposterous  to 
be  entertained  ;  yet,  prior  to  experience,  it  would  have 
been  equally  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  modem 
Englishman  would  adopt  the  habits  of  the  Hindoo  or 
the  Mohican,  as  that  the  fiery  knights  of  Normandy 
would  have  stooped  to  imitate  a  race  whom  they 
despised  as  slaves  ;  that  they  would  have  flung  away 
their  very  knightly  names  to  assume  a  barbarous  equiv- 
alent ;  ^  and  would  so  utterly  have  cast  aside  the  com- 

1  "  The  MacMahons  in  the  north  were  anciently  English,  to  wit,  de- 
•cended  from  the  ritz-T'rsiiIns,  which  was  a  noble  family  in  En^Iar.d;  and 

vol,.    II.  1f> 
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man  ding  features  of  their  Northern  extraction,  that 
their  children's  children  could  be  distincjuished  neither 
in  soul  nor  body,  neither  in  look,  in  dress,  in  language, 
nor  in  disposition,  from  the  Celts  whom  they  had  sub- 
dued. Such,  however,  was  the  extraordinary  fact. 
The  Irish  who  had  been  conquered  in  the  field  re- 
venged their  defeat  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  their 
conquerors  ;  ^nd  in  yielding,  yielded  only  to  fling  over 
their  new  masters  the  subtle  spell  of  the  Celtic  disposi- 
Kbrtsof  tion.  In  vain  the  government  attempted  to 
ment  to  re-  Stem  the  cvil.  Statute  was  passed  after  stat- 
growingevii.  utc  forbidding  the  "  EngHshry  "  of  Ireland  to 
use  the  Irish  language,  or  intermarry  with  Irish  fam- 
ilies, or  copy  Irish  habits.^  Penalties  were  multiplied 
on  penalties  ;  fines,  forfeitures,  and  at  last  death  itself, 
were  threatened  for  such  offences.  But  all  in  vain. 
Fresh  coio-     The  Stealthy  cvil  crept  ou  irresistibly.'"^   Fresh 

cists  from  .       .  , 

England  foi-  colouists  wcrc  scut  ovcr  to  rcstoFC  the  system, 
iame course,  but  ouly  for  tliemselves  or  their  children  to 
be  swept  into  the  stream  ;  and  from  tlie  century  which 
succeeded  the  Conquest  till  the  reign  of  the  eighth 

the  same  appeareth  by  the  significance  of  their  Irish  names.  Likewise  the 
M'Sweenies,  now  in  Ulster,  were  recently  of  the  Veres  in  England;  but 
that  they  themselves,  for  hatred  of  the  English,  so  disguised  their  names." 
Spenser's  Vitw  of  the  State  of  Irtltnd  So  the  l)e  Burghs  became  Bourkes 
or  Burkes;  the  Munster  Geraldines  merged  their  family  names  in  that  of 
Desmond;  and  a  younger  branch  of  them  called  themselves  M'Shehies. 

1  Statutes  of  Kilkenny.    Printed  by  the  Irish  Antiquarian  Society.     Fin 
glas's  Bveviate. 

2  The  phenomenon  must  have  been  observed,  and  the  inevitable  conse 
quence  of  it  foreseen,  very  close  upon  the  Conquest,  when  the  (»bservatioB 
(digested  itself  into  a  prophecy.  No  story  less  than  three  hundred  yean 
old  could  easily  have  been  reported  to  Baron  Finglas  as  having  originated 
with  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Columb.  The  Baron  savs  — "  The  fcur  Saints,  St. 
Patrick,  St.  Columb,  St.  Braghan,  and  St.  Moling,  many  hundred  yean 
■gone,  made  prophecy  that  Englishmen  should  conquer  Ireland;  and  said 
that  the  said  Englishmen  should  keep  the  land  in  prosperity  as  long  at 
tfaey  should  keep  their  own  laws;  and  as  soon  as  they  should  leave  and  SUI 
to  Irish  order,  then  they  should  decay."  —  Harris,  p.  88. 


«  > 
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Henry,  the  strange  phenomenon  repeated  itself,  gen- 
eration after  generation,  baffling  the  wisdom  of  states- 
men, and  paralysing  every  effort  at  a  remedy. 

Here  was  a  difficulty  which  no  skill  could  contend 
against,  and  which  was  increased  by  the  exertions 
which  were  made  to  oppose  it.  The  healthy  elements 
which  were  introduced  to  leaven  the  old  became  them- 
selves  infected,  and  swelled  the  mass  of  evil ;  and  the 
clearest  observers  were  those  who  were  most  disposed 
to  despair.  Popery  has  been  the  scapegoat  which,  for 
the  last  three  centuries,  has  borne  the  reproach  of  Ire- 
land ;  but  before  popery  had  ceased  to  be  the  faith  of 
the  world,  the  problem  had  long  presented  itself  in  all 
its  hopelessness.  "Some  say"  (this  is  the  Despair  of 
language  of  1515),  "  and  for  the  most  part  statesmen. 
every  man,  that  to  find  the  antidotum  for  this  disease 
is  impossible  —  for  what  remedy  can  be  had  now  more 
than  hath  been  had  unto  this  time  ?  And  there  was 
never  remedy  found  in  this  two  hundred  year  that 
could  prosper ;  and  no  medicine  can  be  had  now  for 
this  infirmity  but  such  as  hath  been  had  afore  this  time. 
And  folk  were  as  wise  that  time  as  they  be  now;  and 
since  they  could  never  find  remedy,  how  should  remedy 
be  found  by  us?  And  the  Pander  maketb  answer  and 
saith,  that  it  is  no  marvel  that  our  fathers  Theheru 
that  were  of  more  wit  and  wisdom  than  we,  gJJw  wWch 
could  not  find  remedy  in  the  premises,  for  the^eTtS^ 
the  herbs  did  never  grow.  And  also  he  saith  ^™^*°*- 
that  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  every  land  is  the  com- 
monwealth of  the  same,  and  not  the  private  wealth  ;  and 
all  the  English  noble  folk  of  this  land  passeth  always 
their  private  weal ;  and  in  regard  thereof  setteth  little 
or  nought  by  the  common  weal ;  insomuch  as  there  is 
no  common  folk  in  all  this  world  so  little  set  by,  so 
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greatly  despised,  so  feeble,  so  poor,  so  greatly  trodden 
ander  foot,  as  the  king's  poor  common  folk  be  of  Ire- 
land." 1  There  was  no  true  care  for  the  common  weal 
—  that  was  the  especial  peculiarity  by  which  the 
cauieflofthe  liigher  classes  in  Ireland  were  unfortunately 
'•*™'^**°"-  distinguished.  In  England,  the  last  consider- 
ation  of  a  noble-minded  man  was  his  personal  advan- 
tage ;  Ireland  was  a  theatre  for  a  universal  scramble 
of  selfishness,  and  the  invaders  caught  the  national  con- 
tagion, and  became,  as  the  phrase  went,  ipns  HxbemU 
Szbemiorea, 

ITie  explanation  of  this  disastrous  phenomenon  lay 
The  outward  partly  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
SiL'^'of  were  placed,  partly  in  the  inherent  tendencies 
thaehieft.  ^f  humau  nature  itself.  The  Norman  nobles 
entered  Ireland  as  independent  adventurers,  who,  each 
for  himself,  carved  out  his  fortune  with  his  sword  ;  and, 
unsupported  as  they  were  from  home,  or  supported 
only  at  precarious  intervals,  divided  from  one  another 
by  large  tracts  of  country,  and  surrounded  by  Irish 
dependents,  it  was  doubtless  more  convenient  for  them 
to  govern  by  humouring  the  habits  and  traditions  to 
which  their  vassals  would  most  readily  submit.  The 
inabiuty  of  English  government,  occupied  with  Scotland 
prtoSfto^  and  France,  had  no  leisure  to  maintain  a 
J^"^*g  *  powerful  central  authority ;  and  a  central 
•™^*  disciplinarian  rule  enforced  by  the  sword  was 

contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  age.  Under  the  feudal 
system,  the  kings  governed  only  by  the  consent  and 
with  the  support  of  the  nobility ;  and  the  maintenance 
at  Dublin  of  a  standing  military  force  would  have  been 
regarded  with  extreme  suspicion  in  England,  as  well  as 
in  Ireland.     Hence  the  affairs  of  both  countries  were, 

1  Beport  on  the  State  of  Ireland,  1515:  State  Papers^  Vol.  II.  pp.  17,  lft> 
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for  the  most  part,  administered  under  tlie  same  forms, 
foTms  which  were  as  ill  suited  to  the  waywardness  of 
the  Celt,  as  they  met  exactly  the  stronger  nature  of  the 
Saxon.  At  intervals,  when  the  government  was  exas- 
perated by  unusual  outrages,  some  prince  of  the  blood 
was  sent  across  as  viceroy ;  and  half  a  century  of  ac- 
quiescence in  disorder  would  be  followed  by  spasmodic 
a  spasmodic  severity,  which  irritated  without  thSJ^SSi?- 
subduing,  and  forfeited  affection,  while  it  *«'*™**<*"- 
fiiiled  to  terrify.  At  all  other  times,  Ireland  was  gov- 
erned by  the  Norman  Irish,  and  these,  as  the  years 
went  on,  were  tempted  by  their  convenience  to 
strengthen  themselves  by  Irish  alliances,  to  identify 
their  interests  with  those  of  the  native  chiefs,  in  order 
to  conciliate  their  support ;  to  prefer  the  position  of 
wild  and  independent  sovereigns,  resting  on  the  attach- 
ment of  a  people  whose  affections  they  had  gained  by 
learning  to  resemble  them,  to  that  of  military  lords  over 
a  hostile  population,  the  representatives  of  a  distant 
authority,  on  which  they  could  not  rely. 

This  is  a  partial  account  of  the  Irish  difficulty.  We 
must  look  deeper,  however,  for  the  full  interpretation 
of  it ;  and  outward  circumstances  never  alone  suffice 
to  explain  a  moral  transformation.  The  Roman  military 
colonists  remained  Roman  alike  on  the  Rhine  and  on 
the  Euplirates.  The  Turkish  conquerors  caught  no 
infection  from  Greece,  or  from  the  provinces  on  the 
Danube.  The  Celts  in  England  were  absorbed  by  the 
Saxon  invaders  ;  and  the  Mogul  and  the  Anglo-Indian 
alike  have  shown  no  tendency  to  assimilate  with  the 
Hindoo.  When  a  marked  type  of  human  character 
yields  before  another,  the  change  is  owing  to  some  ele- 
ment of  power  in  that  other,  which  coming  in  contact 
with  elements  weakf^r  than  itself,  subdues  and  absorbfl 
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them.  The  Irish  sphit,  which  exercised  so  fatal  a 
PeeuUM  fascination,  was  enabled  to  triumph  over  the 
SfiSh^  Norman  in  virtue  of  representing  certain 
'*™^'*  perennial  tendencies  of  humanity,  wliich  are 
latent  in  all  mankind,  and  which  opportunity  may  at 
any  moment  develope.  It  was  not  a  national  spirit  — 
the  clans  were  never  united,  except  by  some  common 
hatred ;  and  the  normal  relation  of  the  chiefs  towards 
each  other  was  a  relation  of  chronic  war  and  hostility. 
It  was  rather  an  impatience  of  control,  a  deliberate 
preference  for  disorder,  a  determination  in  each  indi- 
vidual man  to  go  his  own  way,  whether  it  was  a  good 
way  or  a  bad,  and  a  reckless  hatred  of  industry.  The 
result  was  the  inevitable  one — oppression,  misery,  and 
wrong.  .  But  in  detail  faults  and  graces  were  so  inter- 
woven, that  the  offensiveness  of  the  evil  was  disguised 
It  possesses  ^7  ^^^  charm  of  the  good ;  and  even  the  Irish 
feitofevwy  ^'^^^s  were  the  counterfeit  of  virtues,  con- 
Tirtue.  trived  so  cunningly  that  it  was  hard  to  distin- 

guish their  true  texture.  The  fidelity  of  the  clansmen 
to  their  leaders  was  faultlessly  beautiful ;  extravagance 
appeared  like  generosity,  and  improvidence  like  un- 
selfishness ;  anarchy  disguised  itself  under  the  name 
of  liberty  ;  and  war  and  plunder  were  decorated  by 
poetry  as  the  honourable  occupation  of  heroic  natures. 
Their  pecu-  Sucli  wcrc  the  Irisli  with  whom  the  Norman 
Uarchann.  conqucrors  fouud  themselves  in  contact;  and 
over  them  all  was  thrown  a  peculiar  imaginative  grace, 
a  careless  atmosphere  of  humour,  sometimes  gay,  some- 
times melancholy,  always  attractive,  which  at  once  dis- 
armed the  hand  which  was  raised  to  strike  or  punish 
them.  These  spirits  were  dangerous  neighbours.  Men 
who  first  entered  the  country  at  mature  age  might  be 
fortified  by  experience  against  their  influence,  but  on 
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the  young  they  must  have  exerted  a  charm  of  fatal 
potency.  The  foster-nurse  first  chanted  the  The  foster- 
spell  over  the  cradle  in  wild  passionate  melo-  theminBtreto. 
dies.^  It  was  breathed  in  the  ears  of  the  growing  boy 
by  the  minstrels  who  haunted  the  halls,^  and  the  law- 
less attractions  of  disorder  proved  too  strong  for  the 
manhood  which  was  trained  among  so  perilous  ass^^jia 

For  such  a  country,  therefore,  but  one  form  of  gov- 
ernment could  succeed  —  an  efficient  mili-  a  miutaiy 
tary  despotism.  The  people  could  be  whole-  the  only 
somcly  controlled  only  by  an  English  deputy,  wWch  cotda 
sustained  by  an  English  army,  and  armed  ceeded. 
with  arbitrary  power,  till  the  inveterate  turbulence  of 
their  tempers  had  died  away  under  repression,  and 
they  had  learnt  in  their  improved  condition  the  value 
of  order  and  rule.  This  was  the  opinion  of  all  states- 
men who  possessed  any  real  knowledge  of  Ireland,  from 
Lord  Talbot  under  Henry  VI.  to  the  latest  viceroy 
who  attempted  a  milder  method  and  found  it  fail.  "  If 
fche  king. were  as  wise  as  Solomon  the  Sage,"  said  the 
report  of  1515,  "  he  shall  never  subdue  the  wild  Irish 
to  his  obedience  without  dread  of  the  sword  and  of  the 
might  and  strength  of  his  power.  As  long  as  they  may 
resist  and  save  their  lives,  they  will  not  obey  the 
king."  ^      Unfortunately,  although  English  statesmen 

1  Some  sayeth  that  the  English  noble  folk  useth  to  deliver  their  children 
t>  the  king's  Irish  enemies  to  foster,  and  therewith  maketh  bands.  —  8ta(€ 
Papers,  Vol.  II.  p.  13. 

2  "  Harpers,  rhymers,  Irish  chroniclers,  bards,  and  ishallyn  (ballad  sing- 
ers^ commonly  go  with  praises  to  gentlemen  in  the  English  pale,  praising 
'c  riymes,  otherwise  called  •  danes,'  their  extortions,  robberies,  and  abuses 
bs  Yidiantness ;  which  rejoiceth  them  in  their  evil  doings,  and  proems  a 
iaient  of  Iri?h  disposition  and  conversation  in  them."  —  Cowley  to  Orom- 
«rell:  Ibid.  Vol.  II.  p.  450.  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  to  the  sunt 
^Tect  in  Spenser's  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

•  State  of  Ireland,  and  plan  for  its  reformation:  State  Papers„Y^,\l 
».28. 
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were  able  to  see  the  course  which  ought  to  be  followed, 
The  English  ^^  '^^^  been  too  iiiconvenient  to  pursue  that 
"^"^711^  course.  They  had  put  off  the  evil  day, 
not'J^t  u^n  preferring  to  close  their  eyes  against  the  mis- 
**  cliief  instead  of  grappling  with  it  resolutely  : 

and  thus,  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
Thefsiand      the  liithcrto  neglected  barbarians  were  about 

ftUlutcom-  1   •        1  111  /?     1 

rieteiy  Irish    to  beconie  a  sworcl  lu  tlic  Dope  s  lianas  to  tiffht 

b  the  16th  .  .  *^     *      ,  .  ^  . 

century.  the  battle  against  the  Reformation,  the  "  king's 
Ii 'jsh  enemies  "  liad  recovered  all  but  absolute  possession 
of  ♦the  island,  and  nothing  remained  of  Strongbow's  con- 
quests save  the  shadow  of  a  titular  sovereignty,  and  a 
country  strengthened  in  hostility  by  the  means  which 
had  been  used  to  subdue  it. 

The  events  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter  require 
DiTirion  of  ^^^  their  understanding  a  sketch  of  the  posi- 
the country.^  tiou  of  the  various  chicfs,  as  they  were  at  this 
time  scattered  over  the  island.  The  Englisli  pale,  orig- 
The  English  inally  Comprising  "  the  four  shii-es,"  as  they 
P*^®-  were  called,  of  Dublin,  Kildare,  Meath,  and 

Uriel,  or  Louth,  had  been  shorn  down  to  half  its  old 
dimensions.  The  line  extended  from  Dundalk  to 
Ardee  ;  from  Arclee  by  Castletown  to  Kells ;  thence 
through  Athboy  and  Trim  to  the  Castle  of  Maynooth  ; 
from  Maynooth  it  crossed  to  Claine  upon  the  LifFey, 
and  then  followed  up  the  line  of  the  river  to  Ballimore 
Eustace,  from  which  place  it  skirted  back  at  the  rear 
of  the  Wicklow  and  Dublin  mountains  to  the  forts  at 
Dalkey,  seven  miles  south  of  Dublin.^  This  narrow 
strip  alone,  some  fifty  miles  long  and  twenty  broad, 
was  in  any  sense  English.  Beyond  the  borders  the 
common  law  of  EnglandVas  of  no  authority ;  the  king's 
writ  was  but  a  strip  of  parchment ;  and  the  country  wa» 

\  Heport  on  the  Slate  of  Ireland;  State  Papers^  Vol.  II.  p.  92. 
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parcelled  among  a  multitude  of  independent  chiefs,  who 
acknowledged  no  sovereignty  but  that  of  strength,  who 
levied  tribute  on  the  inhabitants  i.f  the  pale  as  a  reward 
for  a  nominal  protection  of  their  rights,  and  as  a  com- 
pensation for  abstaining  from  the  plunder  of  their 
farms.^  Their  swords  were  their  sceptres  ;  theii  codes 
of  right,  the  Brehon  traditions,  —  a  convenient  system, 
which  was  called  law,  but  which  in  practice  was  a 
happy  contrivance  for  the  composition  of  felonies.^ 

These  chiefs,  with  their  dependent  clans,  were  dis- 
tributed over  the  four  provinces  in  the  follow-  ireumd  be- 
ing order.     The  Geraldines,  the  most  power-  J^\^ 
ful  of  the  remaining  Normans,  were  divided  JSJl^d  i^th« 
into  two  branches.     The  Geraldines  of  the  T^t^iSSSl 
south,  under   the   Earls   of  Desmond,   held  ^"'^'*''- 

1  Baron  Finglas,  in  his  suggestions  for  a  reformation,  urges  that  "no 
black  rent  be  given  ne  paid  to  any  Irishman  upon  any  of  the  four  shires 
from  henceforward."  —  Harris,  p.  101.  "Many  an  Irish  captain  keepeth 
and  preserveth  the  king's  subjects  in  peace  without  hurt  of  their  enemies; 
masmuch  as  some  of  those  hath  tribute  yearly  of  English  men  ....  not 
to  the  intent  that  they  should  escape  harmless ;  but  to  the  intent  to  devour 
them,  as  the  greedy  hound  delivereth  the  sheep  from  the  wolf."  —  State 
Papers,  Vol.  II.  pp.  16,  17. 

2  Eudoxus  —  What  is  that  which  you  call  the  Brehon  Law  ?  It  is  a 
word  unto  us  altogether  unknown. 

Ir&fUBus  —  It  is  a  rule  of  right,  unwritten,  but  delivered  by  tradititm 
from  one  to  another,  in  which  oftentimes  there  appeareth  great  show  of 
equity  in  determining  the  right  between  parties,  but  in  many  things  re- 
pugning quite  both  to  God's  law  and  man's.  As,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  murder,  the  Brehon,  that  is,  their  judge,  will  compound  between 
the  murderer  and  the  friends  of  the  party  murdered,  which  prosecute  the 
action,  that  the  malefactor  shall  give  unto  them  or  unto  the  child  or  wift 
of  him  that  is  slain,  a  recompence  which  they  call  an  Ejiarch.  By  which 
vile  law  of  theirs  many  murders  are  made  up  and  smothered.  And  this 
judge  being,  as  he  is  called,  the  Lord's  Brehon,  adjudgeth,  for  tlie  most 
part,  a  better  share  unto  his  Lord,  that  is  the  Lord  of  the  soil,  or  the  head 
of  that  sept,  ar.d  also  unto  himself  for  his  judgment,  a  greater  portion  thaa 
unto  the  plaintiffs  or  parties  grieved.  —  Spenser's  Vieio  of  the  State  of  Ire- 
land. Spenser  describes  the  system  as  he  ( xperienced  it  in  active  operation 
Ancient  written  collections  or  the  Brehoi  laws,  however,  existed  and  still 
•xift 
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Limerick,  Cork,  and  Kerry ;  the  Geraldipes  of  Lein- 
Bter  lay  along  the  frontiers  of  the  English  pale ;  and 
the  heads  of  the  house,  the  Earls  of  Kildare,  were  the 
feudal  superiors  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  English 
counties.  To  the  Butlers,  Earls  of  Ormond  and 
Ossory,  belonged  Kilkenny,  Carlow,  and  Tfpperary. 
The  De  Burghs,  or  Bourkes,  as  they  called  themselves, 
were  scattered  over  Gal  way,  Roscommon,  and  the 
south  of  Sligo,  occupying  the  broad  plains  which  lie 
between  thv>  Shannon  and  the  mountains  of  Connemara 
and  Mayo.  This  was  the  relative  position  into  which 
these  clans  had  settled  at  the  Conquest,  and  it  had  been 
maintained  with  little  variation. 

The  north,  which  had  fallen  to  the  Lacies  and  the 
De  Courcies,  had  been  wholly  recovered  by  the  Irish. 
The  Lacies  had  become  extinct.  The  De  Courcies, 
pnce  Earls  of  Ulster,  had  migrated  to  the  south,  and 
were  reduced  to  the  petty  fief  of  Kinsale,  which  they 
held  under  the  Desmonds.  The  Celtic  chieftains  had 
returned  from  the  mountains  to  which  they  had  been 
driven,  bringing  back  with  them,  more  intensely  than 
ever,  the  Irish  habits  and  traditions.  Old  men,  who 
were  alive  in  1533,  remembered  a  time  when  the  Nor- 
man families  attempted  to  live  in  something  of  an  Eng- 
lish manner,^  and  when  there  were  towns  in  the  middle 
of  Ireland  with  decent  municipal  institutions.  The 
wars  of  the  Roses  had  destroyed  the  remnants  of  Eng- 
lish  influence  by   calling  away  a  number  of  leading 

1  By  relation  of  ancient  men  in  times  past  within  remembrance,  all  the 
English  lords  and  gentills  within  the  pale  heretofore  kept  retinues  of  Eng- 
lish 3'eomen  in  their  houses,  after  the  English  fashion,  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  lands,  to  the  great  strength  and  succour  of  their  neighbonis 
the  king's  subjects.  And  now  for  the  most  part  they  keep  horsemen  and 
knaves,  which  live  upon  the  king's  subjects;  and  keep  in  manner  no  lio«* 
pitality,  but  live  upon  the  poor.  —  The  Council  of  Ireland  to  the  Mnstar  ol 
^0  Rolls,  1533:  State  Paper$  Vol.  II.  p.  163. 
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nobles,  such  especially  as  were  least  infected  by  the 
Irish  character;  and  the  native  chiefs  had  {^*J^2^' 
reoccupied  the  lands  of  their  ancestors,  unre  °°'"  ^'*^ 
Bisted,  if  not  welcomed  as  allies.  The  O'Neils  and 
O'Donnells  had  spread  down  over  Ulster  to  the  front- 
iers of  the  pale.  The  O'Connors  and  O'Carrolls  had 
recrossed  the  Shannon,  and  pushed  forwards  into  Kil- 
dare;  the  O'Connor  Don  was  established  in  a  castle 
near  Portarliiigton,  said  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  in 
Ireland  ;  and  the  O'Carrolls  had  seized  Leap,  an  ancient 
Danish  fortress,  surrounded  by  bog  and  forest,  a  few 
miles  from  Parsonstown.  O'Brien  of  Inchiquin,  Prince 
—  as  he  stvled  himself — of  Thomond,  no  lonjrer  con- 
tented  with  his  principality  of  Clare,  had  thrown  a 
bridge  across  the  Shannon  five  miles  above  Limerick, 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  enter  Munster  at  his  pleasure 
and  spread  his  authority  towards  the  south  ;  while  the 
M'Carties  and  O'SuUivans,  in  Cork  and  Kerry,  were 
jnly  not  dangerous  to  the  Earls  of  Desmond,  because 
the  Desmonds  were  more  Irish  than  themselves,  and 
were  accepted  as  their  natural  chiefs. 

In  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny  only  the  Celtic  reaction 
was  held  in  check.  The  Earls  of  Ormond,  TheEarisof 
although  they  were  obliged  themselves  to  continue  to 
live  as  Irish  chieftains,  and  to  govern  by  the  in  check. 
Irish  law,  yet  partly  from  an  inherent  nobility  of  na- 
ture, partly  through  family  alliances  ^nd  a  more  sus- 
tained intercourse  with  their  English  kindred,  partly 
perhaps  from  the  inveterate  feud  of  their  house  with 
the  Geraldines  of  Kildare,  remained  true  to  their  alle- 
giance, and  maintained  the  English  authority  Thededre 

n  \     •  •^     of  the  Op- 

bo  far  as  their  power  extended.    That  power,  moods  to 

/.  I  .  .  .      maintain  Ihi 

unfortunately,  was  mcommensurate  with  their  BngUah  nd« 
good  will,  and  their  situation  prevented  them  their  poiwr 
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from  rendering  the  assistance  to  the  crown  which  they 
desired.  Wexford,  Wicklow,  and  the  mountains  of 
Dublin,  were  occupied  by  the  Highland  tribes  of 
O'Bryne  and  O'Toole,  who,  in  their  wild  glens  and 
dangerous  gorges,  defied  attempts  to  conquer  them,  and 
who  were  able,  at  all  times,  issuing  down  out  of  the 
passes  of  the  hills,  to  cut  off  communication  with  the 
pale.  Thus  the  Butlers  had  no  means  of  reaching 
Dublin  except  through  the  county  of  Kildare,  the  home 
of  their  hereditar}^  rivals  and  foes. 

This  is  a  general  account  of  the  situation  of  the  va- 
rious parties  in  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  leading 
famihes ;  and  I  have  spoken  of  them  as  if  they  pos- 
sessed some  feudal  supremacy,  —  yet  even  this  slight 
thread  of  order  was  in  manv  cases  without  real  con- 
sistency,  and  was  recognised  only  when  fear,  or  passion, 
or  interest,  prompted.  "  There  be  sixty  counties. 
Sixty  chief  Called  rcgions,  in  Ireland,"  says  the  report 
land,  who       of  1515,  "  inhabited  with  the  king's  Irish  ene- 

voHde  war  .  .  .  .  ^ 

and  peace  for  mics,  somc  regious  as  big  as  a  siiire,  some 
and  obeyed  morc,  somc  Icss,  where  reigneth  more  than 
■wokl  sixty  chief  captains,  whereof  some  calleth 
themselves  kings,  some  king's  peers  in  their  language, 
some  princes,  some  dukes,  that  Hveth  only  by  the  sword, 
and  obeyeth  to  no  other  temporal  person  save  only  to 
himself  that  is  strong.  And  every  of  the  said  captains 
maketh  war  and  peace  for  himself,  and  holdeth  by  the 
sword,  and  hath  imperial  jurisdiction,  and  obeyeth  no 
other  person,  English  or  Irish,  except  only  to  such  per- 
sons as  may  subdue  him  by  the  sword Also,  in 

laeaehof  every  of  the  said  regions,  there  be  divera 
•totricto  petty  captams,  and  every  of  them  maketh 
mptabuy       war  and  peace  for  himself,  without  licence  of 
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his  chief  captain And  there  be  mo?e  who  siaimd 

than  thirty  of  the  Enghsh  noble  folk  that  fol-  pendenoe. 
loweth  this  same  Irish  order,  and  keepeth  the  same 
rule."  ^  Every  man,  in  short,  who  could  raise  himself 
to  that  dishonourable  position,  was  captain  of  a  trooj* 
of  banditti,  and  counted  it  his  chief  honour  to  live  upon 
the  plunder  of  his  neighbour. 

This  condition  of  things  might  have  been  expected 
to  work  its  own  cure.  The  earth  wuU  not  support  hu- 
man life  uncultivated,  and  men  will  not  labour  without 
some  reasonable  hope  that  they  will  enjoy  the  fruit  of 
their  labour.  Anarchy,  therefore,  is  usually  whyanarw 
shortlived,  and  perishes  of  inanition.  Un-  ^rk^too^ 
ruly  persons  must  either  comply  with  the  ^^^' 
terms  on  which  alone  they  are  permitted  to  subsist, 
and  consent  to  submit  to  some  kind  of  order,  or  they 
must  die.  The  Irish,  however,  were  enabled  to  escape 
from  this  most  wholesome  provision  by  the  recklessness 
of  the  people,  who  preferred  any  extremity  of  suffering 
to  the  endurance  of  the  least  restraint,  and  by  the  tyr- 
anny under  which  the  labouring  poor  were  oppressed. 
In  England,  the  same  hands  were  trained  to  hold  the 
sword  and  to  hold  the  plough.  The  labourers  and  the 
artisans  in  peace  were  the  soldiers  in  war.  In  Ireland, 
labour  was  treated  as  disgraceful ;  the  chiefs  picked 
out  the  strongest  and  fiercest  of  their  subjects,  and 
trained  them  only  to  fight ;  the  labourers  were  driven 
to  the  field  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  compelled  to  work 
i>n  the  chance  that  the  harvest  might  be  secured.  B} 
this  precarious  means,  with  the  addition  of  the  wild 
cattle  which  roamed  in  thousands  among  the  woods 
and  bogs,  sufficient  sustenance  was  extracted  from  the 
lOil  to   support  a  scanty  population,  the   majority  of 

^  State  Paper 8 f  Vol.  IT.  pp.  1,  6*  6. 
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whom  were  supposel  to  be  tlie  most  wretched  sped- 
mens  of  human  nature  which  could  be  found  upon  the 
globe.  "  What  common  folk  in  all  this  world,'*  the 
Bxiafeme  report  says,  "  is  so  poor,  so  feeble,  so  evil  be- 
peopie.  seen  in  town  and  field,  so  bestial,  so  greatly 

oppressed  and  trodden  under  foot,  fares  so  evil,  with  so 
great  misery,  and  with  so  wretched  life,  as  the  common 
folk  of  Ireland  ?  What  pity  is  here,  what  ruth  is  to 
report,  there  is  no  tongue  that  can  tell,  ne  person  that 
can  write.  It  passeth  far  the  orators  and  muses  all  to 
shew  the  order  of  the  nobles,  and  how  cruel  they  en- 
treateth  the  poor  common  people.  What  danger  it  is 
to  the  king  against  God  to  suffer  his  land,  whereof  he 
bears  the  charge  and  the  cure  temporal,  to  be  in  the 
said  misorder  so  long  without  remedy.  It  were  more 
honour  to  surrender  his  claim  thereto,  and  to  make  no 
longer  prosecution  thereof,  than  to  suffer  his  poor  si^b- 
jects  always  to  be  so  oppressed,  and  all  the  nobles  of 
the  land  to  be  at  war  within  themselves,  always  shed- 
ding of  Christian  blood  without  remedy.  The  herd 
must  render  account  for  his  fold ;  and  the  king  for 
his."  1 

The  English  writer  did  not  exaggerate  the  picture, 
Irish  and  for  his  description  is  too  abundantly  confirmed 
mate  of  the  in  cvery  page  of  the  Celtic  Annalists,  with 
nomenon.  Only  but  a  single  difference.  To  the  English- 
man the  perpetual  disturbance  appeared  a  dishonour 
and  disgrace  ;  to  the  Celt  it  was  the  normal  and  natu- 
ral employment  of  human  beings,  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  lay  the  only  glory  and  the  only  manly  pleasure. 

A  population  of  such  a  character  presented  in  itself 
A  difficulty  sufficiently  formidable  ;  and  this  diflScuIty 
was  increased  by  the  character  of  the  family  on  whom 

1  State  Papers,  Vol.  II.  p.  14. 
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the  circumstances  of  their  position  most  obliged  the 
English  government  to  rely.  There  were  two  meth- 
ods of  maintaining  the  show  of  English  sovereignty. 
Either  an  Enojlish  deputy  might  reside  in  Dublin,  sup- 
ported by  a  standing  army  ;  or  it  was  necessary  tc 
place  confidence  in  one  or  other  of  the  great  Irish 
noblemen,  and  to  tjovern  throno-h  him.  Either  method 
had  its  disadvantages.  The  expense  of  the  first  ^as 
enonnous,  for  the  pay  of  the  common  soldier  was  six- 
pence or  eightpence  a-day  —  an  equivalent  of  six  or 
eight  shillings  ;  and  as  the  arrival  of  an  English  dep- 
uty was  the  signal  for  a  union  throughout  Ireland  of  all 
septs  and  clans  against  a  common  enemy,  his  presence 
was  worse  than  useless,  unless  he  could  maintain  a 
body  of  efficient  troops  immerous  enough  to  cope  with 
the  coalition.  At  the  same  time  the  cost,  great  as  it 
would  have  been,  must  have  fallen  wholly  on  the 
crown,  for  the  j)arliaments  would  make  no  grants  of 
money  for  the  suf)port  of  a  mercenary  army,  except  on 
extraordinary  emergencies. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  choose  an  Irish  deputy  was  to 
acquiesce  in  disorder,  and  to  lend  a  kind  of  official 
sanction  to  it.  It  was  inexpensive,  however,  and  there- 
fore convenient ;  and  evils  which  were  not  actually  felt 
in  perpetual  demands  for  money,  and  in  uncomfortalJe 
reports,  could  for  a  time  be  forgotten  or  ignored.  In 
this  direction  la}'  all  the  temi)tations.  The  condition 
of  the  country  was  only  made  known  to  the  English 
government  through  the  deputy,  who  could  represent 
it  in  such  colours  as  he  pleased ;  and  the  government 
could  persuade  themselves  that  evils  no  longer  com* 
plained  of  had  ceased  to  exist. 

This  latter  method,  therefore,  found  most  favour  in 
London.    Irish  noblemen  were  glad  to  accept  the  office 
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of  deputy,  and  to  discharge  it  at  a  low  salary  or  iioue ; 
Tb0  gofern-  ^^^  ^^  ^^  '^  Order  to  abuse  their  authority 
SSd'eonl"^^  for  their  personal  advantage.  Tiiey  indem- 
irfabTDoWe-  i^i^^d  themsclves  for  their  exertions  to  keep 
"**"•  order,  \\hich  was  not  k4J)t,  by  the  extortion 

which  they  practised  in  the  name  of  the  government 
which  they  represented  ;  and  thus  deservedly  made  the 
Eno 'ish  rule  more  than  ever  detested.  Instead  of  re- 
coyno  and  cclviug  payment,  they  were  allowed  while  dep- 
tortSby  the  ^ties  wliat  was  called  "  coyne  and  livery  "  ; 
deputies.  ^j^^^^  jg  ^^  g^^^  ^^^  Were  allowed  to  levy  mil- 
itary service,  and  to  quarter  their  followers  on  the 
farmers  and  poor  gentlemen  of  the  pale ;  jor  else  to 
raise  fines  in  composition,  under  pretence  that  they 
were  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  crown.  The  entire 
cost  of  this  system  was  estimated  at  the  enonnous  sum 
of  a  hundred  ])ounds  a  day.^  The  exactions  might  have 
been  tolerated  if  the  people  had  been  repaid  by  protec- 

1^  The  deputy  useth  to  make  great  rodes,  joumeys,  and  hostings,  now  in 
the  north  parts  of  Ulster,  now  in  the  south  parts  of  Munster,  now  in  the 
west  parts  of  Connaught,  and  taketh  the  king's  subjects  with  him  by 
compulsion  oft  times,  Avith  victual  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and  chargeth 
the  common  people  with  carriage  of  the  same,  and  giveth  licence  to  all  the 
noble  folk  to  cesse  and  rear  their  costs  on  the  common  people  and  on  the 
king's  poor  subjects;  and  the  end  of  that  journey  is  commonly  n»«  other  in 
effect,  but  that  the  deputy  useth  to  receive  a  reward  of  one  or  tAvo  hundred 
kyne  to  himself,  and  so  depart,  without  any  more  hurt  to  the  king's  ene- 
mies, after  that  he  hath  turned  the  king's  subjects  and  the  poor  common 
fcjk  to  their  charge  and  costs  of  two  or  three  thousand  pounds.  And  over 
that,  the  deputy,  on  his  progress  and  regress,  oppresseth  the  king's  poor 
common  folk  with  horse  meat  and  man's  meat  to 'all  his  host.  And  over 
that,  in  summer,  when  grass  is  most  plenty,  they  must  have  oats  or  malt  to 
their  horse  at  will,  or  else  money  therefor. 

The  premises  considered,  some  saith  the  king's  deputy,  by  extortion, 
chargeth  the  king's  poor  subjects  and  common  folk,  in  horse  meat  and 
man's  meat,  by  estimation,  to  the  value  of  a  hundred  pound  every  day 
2n  the  year,  one  day  counted  with  another,  which  cometh  to  the  sum  of 
16,000  pounds  yearly.  —  SVite.  Papers^  Vol.  II.  p.  13.  Finglas  says  that 
ooyne  and  livery  would  destroy  hell  itself,  if  it  was  used  there. —  Ftnglas*! 
Brevinic 
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tion ;  but  forced  as  they  were  to  pay  black  mail  at  the 
same  time  to  the  Irish  borderers,  the  double  burdens 
had  the  effect  of  driving  every  energetic  set-  The  people 
tier  out  of  the  pale,  and  his  place  was  filled  eX^h^ 
by  some  poor  Irishman  whom  use  had  made  ***''  p*^*' 
acquainted  with  misery.^ 

Nor  was  extortion  the   only  advantage  which    the 
Irish   deputies    obtained   from    their    office.  TheOerai- 

rr%i  1     1      •  •  p       1  •  1        1         diues  of  Kll 

They  prosecuted  their  private  feuds  with  the  dare,  from 

•^    *  *■  .  their  posl- 

revenues  of  the  state.  They  connived  at  the  tion,  the 
crimes  of  any  chieftain  who  would  join  their  deputies. 
&ction.  Every  conceivable  abuse  in  the  administration 
of  the  government  attended  the  possession  of  power  by 
the  Geraldines  of  Kildare,  and  yet  by  the  Geraldines  it 
was  almost  inevitable  that  the  power  should  be  held. 
The  choice  lay  between  the  Kildares  and  the  Ormonds. 
No  other  nobleman  could  pretend  to  compete  with  these 
two.  The  Earls  of  Desmond  only  could  take  rank  as 
their  equals ;  and  the  lordships  of  Desmond  were  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  island.  The  services  of  the 
Earls  of  Ormond  were  almost  equally  unavailable. 
When  an  Earl  of  Ormond  was  residing  at  Dublin  as 
deputy,  he  was  separated  from  his  clan  by  fifty  miles 
of  dangerous  road.  The  poHcy  of  the  Geraldines  was 
to  secure  the  government  for  themselves  by  making  it 
impossible  for  any  other  person  to  govern ;   and  the 

1  The  wretchedness  ©rthe  country  drove  the  Irish  to  emigrate  in  muJti 
tildes.    In  1524,  twenty  thousand  of  them  had  settled  themselves  in  Pem 
brokeshire;  and  the  majority  of  these  had  crossed  in  a  single  twelvemonth. 
They  brought  with  them  Irish  manners,  and  caused  no   little  trouble 
"The  king's  town  of  Tenby,"  wrote  a  Welsh  gentleman  to  Wolsey,  "if 
almost  clean  Irish,  as  well  the  head  men  and  rulers  as  the  commons  of  the 
lidd  town;  and  of  their  high  and  presumptuous  minds  [they]  do  disobey 
•n  manner  the  king's  process  that  cometh  to  them  out  of  the  king's  ex- 
chequer of  Pembroke.''  —  R.  Giyffith  to  Cardinal  Wolsey :  Ellis,  first  seriei^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  191,  &c. 

VOL.  n.  17 
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appointment  of  their  rival  was  a  signal  for  the  revolt  of 
ThepoUcyof  ^^^  entire  clan,  both  in  Leinster  and  Muns- 
^IwS^'  *®^'  '^^^  Butlers  were  too  weak  to  resist 
p»Teri^ent  ^^^^  Combination ;  and  inasmuch  as  they  were 
Miwpt  to*  themselves  always  loyal  when  a  Gerahline  was 
themselves,  jj^  powcr,  and  the  Geraldines  were  disloyal 
when  a  Butler  was  in  power,  the  desire  to  hush  up  the 
difficulty,  and  to  secure  a  show  of  quiet,  led  to  the  con- 
sistent preference  of  the  more  convenient  chief. 

There  were  quaHties  also  in  the  Kildare  family  which 
gave  them  peculiar  influence,  not  in  Ireland  only,  but 
at  the  English  court.  Living  like  wild  Irish  in  their 
castb  at  Maynooth,  they  appeared  in  London  with  the 
address  of  polished  courtiers.  When  the  complaints 
against  them  became  too  serious  to  neglect,  they  were 
summoned  to  give  account  of  their  conduct.  They  had 
only  to  present  themselves  before  the  council,  and  it 
was  at  once  impossible  to  believe  that  the  frank,  humor- 
ous, high-minded  gentlemen  at  the  bar  could  be  the 
monsters  who  were  charged  with  so  fearful  crimes. 
Their  ever-ready  wit  and  fluent  words,  their  show  of 
bluntness  and  pretence  of  simplicity,  disarmed  anger 
and  dispersed  calumny ;  and  they  returned  on  all  such 
occasions  to  Ireland  more  trusted  than  ever,  to  laugh 
at  the  folly  which  they  had  duped. 

The  farce  had  already  continued  through  two  gener- 
The  eighth  atioHS  at  the  opening  of  the  Reformation, 
dare  in  rebel-  Gerald,  the  eighth  earl,  was  twice  in  rebellion 
Henry  VII.  against  Hcury  VII.  He  crowned  Lambert 
Simnel  with  his  own  hand  ;  when  Lambert  Simnel  fell, 
he  took  up  Perkin  Warbeck  ;  and  under  pretence  of 
supporting  a  competitor  for  the  crown,  carried  fire  and 
Bword  through  Ireland.  At  length,  when  England  was 
<»Vet,  Sir  Edward  Poynings  was  sent  to  Dublin  to  put 
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down  this  new  King-maker.  He  took  the  earl  prisoner, 
with  some  difficulty,  and  despatched  him  to  Heappean 
London,"  where  he  appeared  at  the  council-  councu, 
board,  hot-handed  from  murder  and  treason.  The 
king  told  him  that  heavy  accusations  would  be  laid  to 
his  charge,  and  that  he  had  better  choose  some  counsel 
to  plead  his  cause.  The  earl  looked  at  him  with  a 
smile  of  simplicity.  "  I  will  choose  the  ablest  in  Eng- 
land," he  said  ;  "  your  Highness  I  take  for  my  counsel 
against  these  false  knaves."  ^  The  accusations  were 
proceeded  with.  Among  other  enormities,  Kildare  had 
burnt  the  cathedral  at  Cashel,  and  the  archbishop  was 
present  as  witness  and  prosecutor.  The  earl  confessed 
his  offence  :  "  but  by  Jasus,"  he  added,  "  I  would  not 
have  done  it  if  I  had  not  been  told  that  my  lord  arch- 
bishop was  inside."  ^  The  insolent  wit,  and  the  danger 
of  punishing  so  popular  a  nobleman,  passed  the  reply 
as   sufficient.     The  council   laughed.     "  All  who  decide 

1-      1        1  1  *■  1  99         •  1  that  since 

Ireland  cannot  govern  this  can,  said  one.  Ireland  can- 
"  Then  let  this  earl  govern  all  Ireland,"  was  hun,hemu8t 
the  prompt  answer  of  Henry  VII.®  He  was  land. 
sent  over  a  convicted  traitor,  —  he  returned  a  knight 
of  the  Garter,  lord  deputy,  and  the  representative  of 
the  crown.  Rebellion  was  a  successful  policy,  and  a 
lesson  which  corresponded  so  closely  to  the  Irish  temper 
was  not  forgotten. 

"  What,  thou  fool,"  said  Sir  Gerald  Shaneson  to  a 
younger  son  of  this   nobleman,  thirty  years  RebeUion 
later,  when  he  found  him  slow  to  join  the  ^^Si 
rebellion  against  Henry  VIII.    "  What,  thou  o««»<«°* 
^1,  thou  shalt  be  the  more  esteemed  for  it.    For  what 

1  Leland,  Vol.  11.  p.  110. 

«  Campion's  History  of  Ireland,    Leland,  Vol.  IL  p.  111. 

*  Campion.    Leland. 
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hadst  tliou,  if  thy  father  had  not  done  so  ?  What  was 
he  until  he  crowned  a  king  here,  took  Garth,  the  king's 
captain,  prisoner,  hanged  his  son,  resisted  Poynings  and 
all  deputies ;  killed  them  of  Dublin  upon  Oxmantown 
Green  ;  would  suffer  no  man  to  rule  here  for  the  king 
but  himself  1  Tlien  the  king  regarded  him,  and  made 
him  deputy,  and  married  thy  mother  to  him  ;}  or  else 
thou  shouldst  never  have  had  a  foot  of  land,  where 
now  thou  mayest  dispend  four  hundred  marks  by  the 
year."  ^ 

These  scornful  words  express  too  truly  the  position 
of  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  which,  however,  he  found  it 
convenient  to  disguise  under  a  decent  exterior.  The 
borders  of  the  pale  were  partially  extended ;  the 
O'Tooles  were  driven  further  into  the  Wicklow  moun- 
tains, and  an  outlying  castle  was  built  to  overawe  them 
at  Powerscourt.  Some  shadow  of  a  revenue  was  occa- 
sionally raised ;  and  by  this  show  of  service,  and  be- 
cause change  would  involve  the  crown  in  expense,  he 
was  allowed  to  go  his  own  way.  He  held  his  ground 
till  the  close  of  his  hfe,  and  dying,  he  left  behind  him 
a  son  tmined  on  his  fiither's  model,  and  who  followed 
with  the  utmost  faithfulness  in  his  father's  steps. 

Gerald,  son  of  Gerald,  ninth  earl,  became  deputy, 
QenUd,  almost  it  seemed  by  right  of  inheritance,  in 
blSimS'^*  'i^olB ;  and  things  were  allowed  to  continue 
deputy,i5i8.  jj^  their  old  course  for  another  five  years ; 
when  at  length  Henry  VIII.  awoke  to  the  disgrace 
which  the  condition  of  the  country  reflected  upon  him. 
The  report  of  1515  was  the  first  step  gained ;  the  Earl 
of  Ormond  contributed  to  the  effect  produced  by  the 

1  The  e«ri  married  ElizabeUi,  daughter  of  Oliver  St  John,  idiOe  ii 
London. 

>  Report  to  Cromwell,  apparently  hy  Allen,  Master  of  the  BoQb:  8taU 
fl^pm,  Vol.  U.  p.  175. 
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report,  with  representations  of  the  conduct  of  the 
deputy,  who  had  been  fortifying  his  own  castle  with 
government  stores  ;  and  the  result  was  a  resolution  to 
undertake  measures  of  real  vigour.  In  1520,  ts  deposed  in 
the  Earl  of  Kildare  was  deprived  of  his  office,  Eari'ofSur- 
and  sent  tor  to  Jiinglana.  His  place  was  place. 
taken  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  of  all  living  English- 
men combined  in  the  highest  degree  the  necessary 
qualities  of  soldier  and  statesman.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
old  weak  forbearance  was  to  last  no  longer,  and  as  if 
Ireland  was  now  finally  to  learn  the  needful  lesson  of 
obedience. 

But  the  first  efforts  to  cure  an  inveterate  evil  rarely 
succeed ;  and  Henry  VIII.,  like  every  other  statesman 
who  has  undertaken  to  reform  Ireland,  was  to  purchase 
experience  by  failure.     The  report  had  de-  The  report 
clared    emphatically   that    the    Irish    chiefs  theirish 

IT  I       .  1  , ,  •    1  ,     could  never 

would  never  submit  so  long  as  they  might  be  reformed 
resist,  and  escape  with  their  lives ;  that  con-  force, 
ciliation  would  be  only  interpreted  as  weakness ;  and 
that  the  tyrannical  lords  and  gentlemen  must  be  co- 
erced into  equity  by  the  sword  freely  used. 

The  king,  however,  was  young  and  sanguine ;  he 
was  unable  to  accept  so  hard  a  conclusion  ;  The  king  wui 
he  could  not  believe  that  any  body  of  human  it. 
beings  were  so  hopelessly  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary 
means  of  influence  as  the  Irish  gentlemen  were  repre- 
sented to  be.  He  would  first  try  persuasion,  and  have 
recourse  to  extremity  only  if  persuasion  failed. 

His  directions  to' the  Earl  of  Surrey,  therefore^  were 
that  at  the  earliest  opportunity  he  should  call  ^o^d  Sun^ 
im  assembly  of  so  many  of  the  Irish  chiefs  as  Sif cWcSm 
ie  could  induce  to  come  to  him,  and  to  dis-  JJ^ofgw- 
course  to  them  upon  the  elementary  principles  «""•*** 
of  social  order  and  government. 
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**  We  think  it  expedient,"  he  wrote,  "  that  when  ye 
Bhall  call  the  lords  and  other  captains  of  that  our  land 
before  you,  as  of  good  congruence  ye  must  needs  do ; 
ye,  after  and  amongst  other  overtures  by  your  wisdom 
then  to  be  made,  shall  declare  unto  them  the  great 
decay,  ruin,  and  desolation  of  that  commodious  and 
fertile  land,  for  lack  of  politic  governance  and  gcod 
justice ;  which  can  never  be  brought  in  order  unless 
the  unbridled  sensualities  of  insolent  folk  be  brought 
ne  is  to  under  the  rule  of  the  laws.  For  realms  with- 
SatreaS  ^^^  justicc  be  but  tyrannies  and  robberies, 
tt^l^b^but**  more  consonant  to  beastly  appetites  than  to 
grannies.  ^^  laudable  life  of  reasonable  creatures. 
And  whereas  wilfulness  doth  reign  by  strength  without 
law  or  justice,  there  is  no  distinction  of  propriety  in 
dominion ;  ne  yet  any  man  may  say  this  is  mine,  but 
by  strength  the  weaker  is  subdued  and  oppressed, 
which  is  contrary  to  all  laws,  both  of  God  and  man. 
He  is  not,  ....  Howbcit,  our  mind  is,  not  that  ye  shall 
threaten,  imprcss  ou  them  any  opinion  by  fearful  words, 
that  we  intend  to  expel  them  from  their  lands  and  do- 
minions lawfully  possessed ;  ne  yet  that  we  be  minded 
to  constrain  them  precisely  to  obey  our  laws,  ministered 
But  he  is  to  ^J  ^^^  justiccs  there;  but  under  good  man- 
penuade,  ^^^  ^^  show  uuto  them  that  of  necessity  it  is 
requisite  that  every  reasonable  creature  be  governed 
by  a  law.  And  therefore,  if  they  shall  allege  that  cir 
And  they  laws  there  used  be  too  extreme  and  rigorous  ; 
th«ir  own  and  that  it  should  be  very  hard  for  them  to 
prefer  it,  if     obscrvc  the  Same  ;  then  ye  may  further  en- 

tihofl^  Iowa  |)fc 

good  and  scarch  of  them  under  what  manners,  and  by 

V  only  that  wliat  laws,  they  will  be  ordered  and  governed, 

some  law,  to  the  intent  that  if  their  laws  be  good  and 

iTBfctwm.  reasonable,  they  may  be  approved;  and  the 
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rigour  of  our  laws,  if  they  shall  think  them  too  haid,  be 
mitigated  and  brought  to  such  moderation  as  they  may 
conveniently  live  under  the  same.  By  which  means 
ye  shall  finally  induce  them  of  necessity  to  conform 
their  order  of  livuig  to  the  observance  of  some  reason- 
able law,  and  not  to  live  at  will  as  they  have  used  here- 
tofore." 1 

So  wrote  Henry  in  1520,  being  then  twenty-eight 
years  old,  in  his  inexperience  of  human  nature,  and 
especially  of  the  Irish  form  of  it.     No  words  could  be 
truer,  wiser,  or  more  generous ;  but  those  only  listen 
effectively  to  words  of  wisdom  and  generosity,  who 
themselves  possess  somethhig  of  the   same   qualities ; 
and  the  Irish  would  not  have  required  that  such  an 
address  should  be  made  to  them  if  they  had  been  capa- 
ble of  profiting  by  it.     If  Surrey  was  sanguine  of  any 
good  result,  he  was  soon    undeceived.     He  Surrey 
had  no  sooner  landed  than  the  whole  country  gJJ^^**^ 
was  in  arms  against  him,  —  O'Neile,  O'Car-  ^*"®**' 
roll,  O'Connor,  O'Brien,  Desmond,  broke  into  simul- 
taneous rebellion,  acting,  as  was  proved  by  instigated  by 
intercepted  letters,^  under  instructions  which  ^^<**"- 
Kildare   had    sent   from   England.     Surrey  saw  at  a 
glance  the  justice  of  the  language  of  the  re-  Advice  of 
port.     He   informed  Wolsey   briefly  of  the  fS'^^S;^ 
state  of  the  country,  and  advised  that  unless  ^^** 

1  Haniy  VIII.  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey:  State  Papers^  Vol.  II.  pp.  52,  53. 

3  This  is  one  of  them,  and  another  of  similar  import  was  found  to  have 
been  sent  to  O'Ncile.  "  Life  and  health  to  0' Carroll,  from  the  Earl  of  Kil- 
dare. There  is  none  Irishman  in  Ireland  that  I  am  better  content  with 
than  with  you;  and  whenever  I  come  into  Ireland,  I  shall  do  you  gocd  fof 
anything  that  ye  shall  do  for  me ;  and  any  displeasure  that  I  have  done  to 
you,  I  shall  make  you  amends  therefore,  desiring  you  to  keep  good  peace 
to  Englishmen  till  an  English  deputy  shall  come  there ;  and  when  an  Eng^ 
fish  deputy  shall  come  thither,  do  your  best  to  make  war  upon  Englishmen 
llieii,  except  such  as  be  towpxd  me,  whom  you  know  well  yourself  "  —  SiaU 
Pqper$f  V«l.  II.  p.  45. 
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the  king  was  prepared  for  extreme  measures,  lie  should 
not  waste  money  in  partial  efforts.^  Writing  subse- 
quently to  Henry  himself,  he  said  that  the  work  to  be 
done  was  a  repetition  of  the  conquest  of  Wales  by 
Edward  I.,  and  it  would  prove  at  least,  as  tedious  and 
as  expensive.  Nevertheless,  if  the  king  could  make  up 
his  mind  to  desire  it,  there  was  no  insuperable  diffi- 
culty. He  would  undertake  the  work  himself  with 
six  thousand  men.  The  difficulty  would  be  then,  how» 
ever,  but  half  overcome,  for  the  habits  of  the  people 
were  incurable.  Strong  castles  must  be  built  up  and 
down  the  island,  like  those  at  Conway  and  Carnarvon ; 
and  a  large  immigration  would  be  necessary  of  English 
colonists.^  Either  as  much  as  this  should  be  done,  the 
earl  thought,  or  nothing.  Half  measures  only  made 
bad  into  worse  ;  and  a  policy  of  repression,  if  not  con- 
sistently maintained,  was  unjust  and  pernicious.  It 
encouraged  the  better  affected  of  the  inhabitants  to 
show  their  good  will  to  the  government ;  and  when  the 
Irish  were  again  in  power,  these  persons  were  marked 
for  vengeance. 

Practical  experience  was  thus  laid  against  Henry's 
The  king  philosophy  ;  and  it  would  have  been  well  if 
middle  way;  tlic  king  could  liave  disccmed  clearly  on 
at  length  which  Side  the  truth  was  likely  to  lie.  For 
recai.  the  misfortune  of  Ireland,  this  was  not   the 

case.  It  was  inconvenient  at  the  moment  to  under- 
take a  costly  conquest.  Surrey  was  maintained  with 
a  short  retinue,  and  from  want  of  power  could  only 
enter  upon  a  few  partial  expeditions.  He  inflicteci 
a  heavy  defeat  upon  O'Neile  ;  he  stormed  a  castle  ot 
O'Connor's  ;  and  showed,  with  the  small  means  at  hw 

1  State  Papers,  Vol.  II.  p.  62. 

«  Surrey  to  Heniy  VIII. :  State  Papers,  Vol.  11.  pp.  73-74. 
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disposal,  what  he  might  have  done  with  far  less  support 
than  he  had  required.  He  went  where  he  pleased 
through  the  country.  But  his  course  was  "  as  the  way 
of  a  ship  through  the  sea,  or  as  the  way  of  a  bird 
through  the  air."  The  elements  yielded  without  resist- 
ance, and  closed  in  behind  him ;  and,  after  eighteen 
months  of  manful  exertion,  feeling  the  uselessness  of 
further  enterprises  conducted  on  so  small  a  scale,  to  the 
sorrow  and  alarm  of  the  Irish  council,  he  desired  and 
obtained  his  recal.^ 

Meanwhile,  in  England,  the   Earl  of  Kildare   had 
made  good  use  of  his  opportunities.     In  spite  KiidareHndi 
of  his  detected  letters,  he  had  won  his  way  *'^^' 
into  favour.     He  accompanied  Henry  to  the  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  brilliant  bearing ;  and  instead  of  punishing  him  as 
a  traitor,  the  king  allowed  him  to  marry  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Grey,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  and 
nearly  related  to  the  blood  royal.     He  was  -gw^n 
then   permitted  to   return  to  Ireland ;   not, 
however,  immediately  as  deputy.     An  inter-  mJ^d^p. 
mediate  effort  was  made  to  govern  through  ^*^* 
Lord  Ormond,  whose   intentions  were   excellent,  but 
unfortunately  the  Irish  refused  to  submit  to  ^j^^  q^^^. 
him.     The   Earl   of  Desmond   remained   in  <*'°e*"*>«i» 
rebellion,  and  invaded  Kilkenny  from  the  south  ;  and 
two  years  followed  of  universal  insurrection,  pillage, 
and  murder.     Kildare  accused  Ormond  to  the  English 
council  as  responsible  ;  ^  Ormond  retorted  with  similar 
jharges  against  Kildare  ;  and  commissioners  were  sent 
)ver  to  "  investigate,"  with  instructions,  if  they  saw 
I'eason,  to  replace  Kildare  in  his  old  office. 

1  Council  of  Ireland  to  Wolsey:  State  Papers,  Vol.  II  pp.  92,  98. 
*  Campion  says  Kildare  had  a  friend  in  the  Duko  of  Suffolk.  —  Hiilor% 
ff  Ireland  J  by  Edward  Campion,  f,  161. 
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The  permission  was  sufficient ;  in  1524  he  wa« 
ABdKiidare  again  deputy;  and  no  deliberate  purpose  of 
bxMtoied.  misrule  could  have  led  to  results  more  fatal. 
The  earl,  made  bold  by  impunity,  at  once  prepared  for 
a  revolt  from  the  English  crown.  Hitherto  he  had 
been  contented  to  make  himself  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  English  sovereignty ;  he  now  launched 
out  into  bolder  measures,  and  encouraged  by  Henry's 
weakness,  resolved  to  dare  the  worst  extremity.  On 
Desmond  ^^^  breaking  out  of  the  French  war  of  1523- 
Saga^  with  24,  his  kinsmiu,  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  opened 
Francis  I.,  ^^  negotiation  with  Francis  I.  for  the  landing 
of  a  French  army  in  Munster.^  Kildare,  while  profess- 
Kiidarese-     iuff  that  lie  was  cndeavouring  to  take  Des- 

cretlycon-  ^  .  i     ij.  ^    •    ^         • 

nivinga',it,  moncl  prisoner,  was  holding  secret  interviews 
ingfora  with  him  to  concert  plans  for  a  united  move,^ 
■urrection.  and  was  Strengthening  himself  at  the  same 
time  with  alHances  amono;  the  native  chiefs.  One  of 
his  daughters  became  the  wife  of  the  O'Connor ;  an- 
other married  O' Carroll,  of  Leap  Castle ;  and  a  third 
the  Baron  of  Slane ;  ^  and  to  leave  no  doubt  of  his 
intentions,  he  transferred  the  cannon  and  military 
stores  from  Dublin  Castle  to  his  own  fortress  at  May- 
nooth.  Lord  Ormond  sent  information  to  England  of 
these  proceedings,  but  he  could  gain  no  hearing.  For 
three  years  the  Geraldines  were  allowed  to  continue 
their  preparations  undisturbed  ;  and  perhaps  they  might 
The  state  of  havc  matured  their  plans  at  leisure,  so  odious 
SS^at^Sst  ^^^  become  the  mention  of  Ireland  to  the 
tongerous.      English  statesmen,  had  not  the  king's  divorce, 

1  Act  of  Attainder  of  th3  Earl  of  Kildare:  Irish  Statute  Book,  28  Hen 
Vni.  cap.  1.  An  account  of  this  negotiation  is  to  be  seen  in  i  paper  in  Um 
British  Museum,  Titus,  B.  xi.  fol.  352. 

•  Act  of  Attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare :  Ibid. 

•  The  elder  sisters  of  the  "  fan*  Geraldine  *'  of  Lord  Surrey. 
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by  embroiling  him  with  the  pope  and  emperor,  made 
the  danger  serious. 

The  alliance  of  England  and  France   had   discon- 
certed the  first  scheme.     No  sooner  was  this  Desmond  ap- 
new  opportunity  opened  than,  with  Kil dare's  emperor, 
consent,  Desmond  applied  to  Charles  V.  with  similai 
overtures.^     This   danger  was  too  serious  to  be  neg- 

1  The  emperor's  chaplain,  Gozalo  Fernandez,  was  the  agent  through 
whom  the  correspondence  with  Desmond  was  conducted.  —  State  Papers^ 
Vol.  VII.  p.  186.  And  see  Cotton  MS.,  Vespasian,  c.  iv.  fol.  264,  276,  285, 
188,  297.  —  "  He  sent  unto  the-  emperour,  provoking  and  enticing  him  to 
Bend  an  armv  into  this  said  land."  —  Act  of  Attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Kil- 
dare.    See  also  Leland,  Vol.  11.  p.  136 

The  account  given  by  Gonzalo  Fernandez  of  his  visit  to  Desmond  is 
■mong  the  Archives  at  Brussels,  and  supplies  a  curious  picture  of  the  state 
of  the  coundy. 

Report  of  Gonzalo  Fernandez. 

"  April  28, 1529. 

"  On  arriving  at  the  coast  of  Ireland  we  touched  at  a  port  belonging  to 
the  King  of  England  named  Cork.  Many  of  the  Irish  people  came  on 
board  the  ship,  and  told  me  that  the  gentleman  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond 
had  just  returned  from  Spain  with  presents  from  the  Emperor  to  the  earl. 

"  Leaving  Cork,  we  were  driven  by  bad  weather  into  another  harbour 
called  Beran,*  from  whence  I  sent  one  of  my  servants  to  inform  the  earl  of 
my  arrival.  In  four  days  the  earl's  answer  came,  telling  me  that  I  was 
welcome,  and  that  he  was  at  a  place  called  Dingle,  where  he  hoped  to  see 
me.  He  addressed  his  letter  to  me  as  '  Chaplain  oiour  Sovereign  Lord  the 
Emperor;'  and  this,  I  understand,  is  his  usual  mode  of  expression  when 
speaking  of  his  Majesty.  He  had  also  sent  to  some  of  the  other  noblemen 
of  the  country,  with  whom  he  proposed  to  form  a  league,  to  tell  them  of  my 
arrival. 

"  I  set  out  again,  and  on  the  way  five  of  the  earl's  people  came  to  me  to 
iay  that  their  master  had  gone  to  a  harbour  a  few  miles  off  to  capture  some 
French  and  English  vessels  there,  and  would  be  glad  of  my  assistance. 
This  I  declined,  and  the  earl,  I  understand,  was  satisfied  with  my  excuses. 

"  The  day  after,  the  21st  of  April,  we  reached  the  said  harbour  of  Diugle, 
and  were  honourably  received  by  the  townspeople,  and  by  a  party  of  the 
earl's  attendants.  About  four  o'clock  the  earl  returned  himself,  attended 
by  fifty  horse  and  as  many  halberdiers.  He  came  at  once  to  my  quarters, 
and  asked  after  the  welfare  of  '  our  Lord  the  Emperor.*  I  replied  that,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  his  Majesty  was  well,  and  I  had  sent  his  commendation! 
to  his  lonlship. 

*  Beerharen,  perhaps 
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KUdtt*         lected ;  and  in  1527,  Eildare  was  a  second 
ion,  time  summoned   to  London.      He  went,  so 

"  We  then  dined ;  and  afterwards  the  earl  and  his  council  repaired  to  my 
chamber,  where  we  presented  him  with  his  Majesty^s  letter.  He  read  it 
and  his  council  read  it.  His  Majesty,  he  said,  referred  him  to  me.  I  was 
commissioned  to  make  known  his  Majesty's  pleasure  to  him.  I  at  once 
declared  my  instructions,  first  in  English  to  the  earl,  and  afterward  in 
Latin  to  his  council;  which  I  said  were  to  this  effect. 

"  *  One  Godfrey,  a  friend  of  their  lord,  had  lately  presented  himself  to  the 
Eicperor  with  their  lord's  letter,  in  which  their  lor*.',  after  speaking  of  the 
good-will  and  affection  which  he  entertained  towards  the  Emperor's  Maj- 
esty, had  expressed  a  desire  to  enter  into  close  alliance  with  his  Majesty, 
as  friend  to  friend  and  enemy  to  enemy,, declaring  himself  ready,  in  all 
things  and  at  all  times,  to  obey  his  Majesty's  commands. 

"  '  Further,  the  said  Godfrey  had  requested  the  Emperor  to  send  a  confi- 
dential person  to  Ireland,  to  learn  more  particularly  their  lord's  intentions 
and  his  resources  and  power ;  and  further,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  and  estab- 
lish a  firm  and  complete  alliance.  For  these  purposes  the  Emperor  com- 
missioned myself.  I  was  the  bearer  to  them  of  his  Majesty's  thanks  for  their 
proposals,  and  I  said  I  was  so  far  in  my  master's  confidence  that  I  was  as- 
Bured  their  lord  might  expect  all  possible  assistance  at  the  Emperor's  hands.* 

"  When  I  had  done,  the  earl  spoke  a  few  words  to  his  council.  He  then 
took  off  his  cap,  and  said  he  thanked  his  Majesty  for  his  gracious  conde- 
Bcension.  He  had  addressed  himself  to  his  Majesty  as  to  his  sovereign 
lord,  to  entreat  his  protection.  His  Majesty  was  placed  in  this  world  in  his 
high  position,  in  order  that  no  one  prince  might  oppress  or  inj  ure  another. 
He  related  his  descent  to  me.  He  said  that,  between  his  family  and  the 
English,  there  had  ever  existed  a  mortal  enmity,  and  he  explained  the 
cause  to  me. 

"  I  replied  that  his  Majesty  never  failed  to  support  his  allies  and  his  sub- 
jects, and  should  he  claim  assistance  in  that  capacity',  his  Majesty  would 
help  him  as  he  helped  all  his  other  good  friends.  I  advised  the  earl  to  put 
in  writing  the  words  which  he  had  used  to  me.  He  thought  it  would  be 
enough  if  I  repeated  them ;  but  when  I  said  the  story  was  too  long,  and  my 
memory  might  not  retain  it  with  accuracy,  he  said  he  would  do  as  I 
desired. 

'*  We  then  spoke  of  the  support  for  which  he  was  looking,  of  his  projects 
and  resources,  and  of  the  places  in  which  he  proposed  to  serve.  He  said 
he  wanted  from  his  Majesty  four  large  vessels,  two  hundred  tons  each,  six 
pinnaces  well  provided  with  artillery,  and  five  hundred  Flemings  to  work 
them.  I  said  at  once  and  earnestly,  that  such  a  demand  was  out  of  all  rea- 
son, before  he,  on  his  part,  had  achieved  something  in  his  Majesty's  service. 
1  remonstrated  fully  and  largely,  although,  to  avoid  being  tedious,  I  omit 
the  details.  In  the  end  his  council  were  satisfied  that  he  must  reduce  hif 
demands  till  his  Majesty  had  more  reason  to  know  what  was  to  be  expected 
^"ai  him,  and  he  consented,  as  will  be  seen  by  his  own  memoir. 

^  Or  all  men  in  the  world  the  earl  hates  most  deeply  the  Cardmal  of  York 
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confident  was  he  of  the  weakness  of  the  government, 
and  again  he  was  found  to  have  calculated  justly.     He 

He  told  me  he  had  been  in  alliance  with  France,  and  had  a  relation  called 
De  Quindel,  now  with  the  French  army  in  Italy.  In  future,  he  said  he 
would  have  no  dealings  with  the  French.  As  your  Majesty's  enemies,  tbey 
were  his  enemies. 

"  Your  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  understand  that  there  are  in  Irelan>l 
four  principal  cities.  The  city  of  Dublin  is  the  largest  and  richest  in  the 
island,  and  neither  in  the  town  nor  in  the  neighbourhood  has  the  Earl  of 
Desmond  land  or  subjects.  The  Earl  of  Kildare  is  sovereign  in  that  dis- 
trict, but  that  earl  is  a  kinsman  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  has  married 
his  cousin. 

•*  The  Earl  of  Kildare,  however,  is  at  present  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of 
London. 

**  Of  the  other  three  cities,  one  is  called  Waterford,  the  second  Cork,  the 
third  Limerick  *,  and  in  all  of  these  the  Earl  of  Desmond  ha.s  lordships  and 
vassals.  He  has  dominions,  also,  among  the  wild  tribes;  he  has  lords  and 
knights  on  his  estates  who  pay  him  tribute.  He  has  some  allies,  but  not 
BO  many,  by  a  great  deal,  as  he  has  enemies. 

"  He  has  ten  castles  of  his  own,  some  of  which  are  strong  and  well  built, 
especially  one  named  Dungarvan,  which  the  King  has  often  attempted  to 
take  without  success. 

**  The  earl  himself  is  from  thirty  to  forty  years  old,  and  is  rather  above 
the  middle  height.  He  keeps  better  justice  throughout  his  dominions  than 
any  other  chief  in  Ireland.  Robbers  and  homicides  tind  no  mercy,  and  are 
executed  out  of  hand.  His  people  are  in  high  order  and  discipline.  They 
are  armed  with  short  bows  and  swords.  The  earl's  guard  are  in  a  mail 
from  neck  to  heel,  and  carry  halberds.  He  has  also  a  number  of  horse, 
some  of  whom  know  how  to  break  a  lance.  They  all  ride  admirably  with- 
eut  saddle  or  stirrup.'' 

After  the  report  of  Gonzalvo  Fernandez,  Desmond  himself  continues  in 
Latin. 

**  Hereunto  be  added  informations  addressed  to  the  invincible  and  most 
Mcred  Csesar,  ever  august,  by  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  Lord  of  Ogonyll  and 
tile  liberties  of  Kilcrygge. 

"  I,  James  Earl  of  Desmond,  am  of  royal  blood,  and  of  the  race  of  tha 
Crfiqaeror  who" did  lawfully  subdue  Britain,  great  and  small,  and  did  redaoe 
8e  4]and  and  Ireland  under  his  yoke. 

^  Tba  fint  cause  of  tlie  enmity  between  myself  and  the  King  of  England 
ll  11  aaoiant  prophecy  or  prediction,  believed  by  the  English  nation,  and 
^  >.-  .^"iJliM^  f''^  books  and  chronicles,  that  all  England  will  be  conquered 
rdTDeamcnd,  which  enterprise  I  have  not  yet  undertaken. 

eaose  is  that,  through  fear  of  this  prophecy,  the  King  of 
"DMunitted  his  powers  to  my  predecessors  who  have  borne 
•ad  when  Thomas  Earl  of  Desmond,  my  grand&ther 
attended  Parliament  ir.  Ii<!land,  no  cause  being  al 
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was  arraigned  before  the  council,  overwhelmed  with 
nd  com-  invectives  by  Wolsey,^  and  sent  to  the  Tower, 
Tower.  But  he  escaped  by  his  old  art.     No  sooner 

leged  against  him,  but  merely  in  dread  of  the  prophecy,  they  struck  off  his 
head. 

"  The  third  cause  is  that,  when  Richard,  son  of  the  King  of  England 
[tic]  J  heard  that  there  were  ancient  feuds  between  the  English  and  my 
predecessors,  he  came  to  Ireland  with  an  army  and  a  great  fleet  in  the  time 
of  my  father;  and  then  did  my  father  make  all  Ireland  to  be  subdued  unto 
himself,  some  few  towns  only  excepted. 

"  The  fourth  cause  Is  that,  by  reason  of  the  aforesaid  feuds,  the  King  of 
England  did  cause  Gerald  Earl  of  Kildare,  my  father's  kinsman,  to  be 
destroyed  in  prison  [destimi  in  carceribus]  until  that  my  father,  by  might 
ftnd  power,  did  liberate  the  said  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  did  obtain  his  own 
purposes,  and  did  make  his  kinsman  viceroy  of  Ireland. 

"  The  fifth  cause  is  that,  when  peace  was  hardly  begun  between  my 
aforesaid  father  and  the  King  of  England,  a  certain  sickness  fell  upon  my 
father,  I  myself  being  then  eight  years  old. 

**  The  King,  when  he  heard  this,  made  a  league  of  Irish  and  English  to 
kill  my  father ;  he  being  then,  as  they  thought,  unable  to  take  the  field. 
They,  being  banded  together,  made  war  against  my  father  for  twenty-four 
years,  wherein,  by  God's  grace,  they  had  small  success. 

**  The  sixth  cause  is  that,  when  peace  was  made  at  last  between  the  King 
that  now  is  and  myself,  I,  in  faith  of  the  said  peace,  sent  certain  of  ray 
servants  to  the  parts  beyond  the  seas  to  Flanders  and  France,  and  the  attor- 
neys of  the  King  of  England  did  despoil  my  ser\'ants  of  the  sum  of  9000/., 
and  threw  them  into  prison,  where  they  now  remain. 

"  Hereon  follows  my  supplication :  — 

"  These  things  premised,  I,  the  aforesaid  earl,  do  implore  and  entreat 
the  invincible  and  most  sacred  Majesty  of  Caesar  Augustus  that  he  will 
deign  to  provide  me  with  remedy,  and  I,  with  all  my  horses  and  people, 
do  devote  myself  to  your  Majesty's  service,  seeing  that  your  Majesty  is 
appointed  for  the  welfare  of  the  oppressed,  and  to  be  lord  paramount  of  all 
the  earth. 

1  "  You  remember  how  the  lewd  earl  your  kinsman,"  he  said  to  him, 
*  who  passeth  not  whom  he  serve,  might  he  change  his  master,  sent  his 
confederates  with  letters  of  credence  to  Francis  the  French  King,  and  to 
Charles  the  Emperor,  proffering  the  help  of  Munster  and  Connaught 
towards  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  if  either  of  them  would  help  to  win  it  from 
fur  king.  What  )recepts,  what  messages  have  been  sent  you  to  apprehend 
tim  V  and  yet  not  done.  Why  so  ?  Forsooth  I  could  not  catch  him.  Yea, 
lir,  it  will  be  sworn  and  deposed  to  your  face,  that  for  fear  of  meeting  him, 
f  ou  have  winked,  wilfully  shunned  his  sight,  altered  your  course,  warned 
kls  friends,  stopped  both  eyes  and  ears  against  his  detection.  Surely  thw 
{ugglin^f  and  false  play  little  became  an  honest  man  called  to  such  honouc 
X  a  nobleman  put  in  such  trust."  —  Campion,  p.  165. 
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was  he   committed,  than   Lady  Elizabeth   Fitzgerald^ 
who  had  accompanied  him  to  England,  hurried  back 
across  the  Channel  to  the  castle  of  her  brother-  o'Connor  in. 
in-law,    O'Connor.i      The    robber   chief  in-  "^^t^^l 
Btantly   rose   and   attacked    the    pale.      The  i^c^jeputy 
Marchers  opened  their  lines  to  give .  his  ban-  p'**®'*®'- 
ditti  free  passage  into  the  interior ;  ^  and  he  seized  and 

*  T5  revsnge  the  injuries  done  to  myself  and  my  family  by  the  King  o# 
Englfind,  I  have  the  fullowing  powers;  that  is  to  say,  16,500  foot  and  16<i^) 
hone.    AIjO  I  have  friends,  confederate  with  me,  whose  names  be  these  — 
"1.  The  Prince  O'Brien,  who  can  make  600  horse  and  1000  foot. 


2.  Trobal  de  Burgh 

»i 

100 

If 

600 

3.  Sir  Richard  l*oer 

»» 

40 

w 

200 

4.  Lord  Thomas  Butler 

»i 

60 

n 

240 

6.  Sir  John  Galty 

»» 

80 

w 

400 

6.  Sir  Gerald  Fitzgerald 

»» 

40 

n 

200 

7.  The  White  Knight 

»t 

400 

n 

800 

8.  O'Donncll,  Prince  of  Ulster 

»» 

800 

»» 

4000 

9.  The  Knight  of  the  Valley 

»> 

40 

»» 

240 

10.  Baron  Mac  My  s 

tt 

40 

II 

500 

11.  Captain  Macguire 

u 

30 

»» 

200 

If 
n 


w 
n 
w 

» 


**  With  divers  others  whose  names  be  here  omitted. 

^  Moreover,  I,  the  aforesaid  James  Karl  of  Desmond,  do  make  known  to 
the  Majesty  of  Ciosar  august,  that  there  is  an  alliance  between  me  and  the 
King  of  Scotland,  and,  by  frequent  embassies,  we  understand  each  other*! 
purposes  and  intentions. 

"Finally,  divine  grace  permitting,  I  intend  to  gather  together  my  own 
and  my  friends'  powers,  and  lead  them  in  person  against  Piers  Butler,  dep- 
u^  of  the  King  of  England,  and  against  Limerick,  Wexford,  and  Dubliii, 
the  cities  which  the  King  holds  in  Ireland. 

**  For  the  aid  for  which  I  look  from  your  Majesty,  I  desire  especially  can- 
non available  for  land  service  and  fit  for  breaching  castles.  May  it  pleaat 
your  Majesty,  therefore,  to  send  me  cannon,  that  I  may  be  the  better  abl« 
to  do  your  Majesty  service. 

"  And  for  myself,  I  promise  on  my  faith  to  obey  your  Majesty  ii  til 
&i2g8.  I  will  be  friend  of  your  friends;  enemy  of  your  eneroins;  anc  yooi 
Hajesty's  espesial  and  particular  subject.  If  ever  I  chance  to  displease  yoOf 
( will  submit  mvself  to  vour  correction  and  chastisement. 

"  Written  in  my  town,  this  28th  day  of  April,  1529,  in  the  presence  ol 
donzalvo  Fernandez,  Denys  Mac  D— — c,  Doctor  of  Arms  and  Medidni^ 
Deny 3  Tathe,  Maurice  Ilerly.  Jahbs  of  DBaMOVlK** 

-  The  Pilcrim,  pp.  171-175. 

1  State  Papers,  Vol.  II.  pp.  146, 147. 

'  NorfoiV  to  Wolsey:  Ibid.  p.  135. 
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carried  off  prisoner  the  Baron  of  Delvin,  who  had  been 

made  vice-deputy  on  Kildare's  departure.     Desmond 

meanwhile   held  Ormond   in  clieck  at  Kilkenny,  and 

prevented  him  from  sending  assistance  to  Dublin  ;  ?ind 

the  Irish  council  were  at  once  prostrate  and  helpless. 

Henry  VIII.,  on  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  instead 

of  sending  Kildare  to  the  block  and  equipping  an  a:  my, 

condescended   to    write   a   letter  of  remonstrance    to 

O'Connor.      "  A   letter   from    the   king !  "    said   the 

insolent  chieftain  when  it  was  brought  to  him,  "  what 

king !     If  I  may  live  one  year,  I  trust  to  see  Ireland 

in  that  case  that  there  shall  be  no  more  mention  here 

of  the  King  of  England  than  of  the  King  of  Spain."  ^ 

Still,  however,  it  was  thought  inconvenient  to  venture 

2xtremities.     Henry  allowed  himself  to  make  use  of 

Kildai'e's  assistance  to  soothe   the  immediate   storm.^ 

An  old  desire  of  the  Irish  had  been  that  some  prince 

of  the  blood    should   govern    them  ;  ^    he    nominated^ 

The  Duke  of   therefore,  his  natural  son,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
Richmond  I  .  II*  1 
Ticeroy.         moucl,  as  viccroy ;    and  having  no  adequate 

force  in  Ireland  to  resist  an  insurrection,  and  no  imme- 
diate means  of  despatching  any  such  force,  he  was 
once  more  obliged  to  pardon  and  restore  the  traitorous 
Geraldine  ;  ap|)ointing,  at  the  same  time.  Sir  William 
skefflnffton     Skeifino;ton,  a  moderatelv  able  man,  thouo-h 

made  deputy  .        ,        .  '  . 

to  govern  too  old  for  dutv,  as  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
of  Kildare.  (leputv,  and  du'ecting  hnn  to  govern  with  the 
advice  and  co6|)erati()n  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare. 

To  this  disasti'ous  weakness  there  was  but  one  coun- 
appoiiUH<r  terpoise  —  that  the  English  party  in  the  coun- 
»fDub*ua*^'*     cil  of  Ii'eland  was  strengthened  by  the  ap 

1  Statt  PrtjHrs,  Vol.  II.  p.  146. 

*  It  had  been  partially  subdued  by  Lord  James  Butler.  —  Irish  statatt 
tB  Hecry  VIII.  cap.  1. 

•  O'Urien  of  Thomond  to  Ilenrj'  VIII.:  StaU  Papery  Vol.  II. 
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pointment  of  John  Allen  to  the  archbishopric  of  Dub* 
lin  and  the  office  of  chancellor.  Allen  was  one  of 
the  many  men  of  talent  who  owed  their  elevation  to 
Wolsey.  He  was  now  sent  over  to  keep  watch  on 
Kildare,  and  to  supply  the  government  with  accumte 
information  which  might  be  relied  upon  as  a  ground 
for  action.  Till  this  time  (and  the  fact  is  one  which 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind),  the  government  had  been 
forced  to  depend  for  their  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
the  country  either  on  the  representations  of  the  dep- 
uty, or  the  private  accusations  of  his  personal  ene- 
mies ;  both  of  them  exceedingly  untrustworthy  sources. 
Henceforward  there  runs  a  clear  stream  of  light  through 
the  fog  and  night  of  confusion,  furnished  either  by  the 
archbishop  or  by  Allen,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  was 
most  likely  his  kinsman. 

The  policy  of  conciliation,  if  conduct  so  feeble  de- 
serves to  be  called  a  policy  at  all,  had  now  reached  its 
limit ;  and  it  amounted  to  confessed  imbecility.  Twice 
deposed  from  power  on  clear  evidence  of  high  treason, 
Lord  Kildare  was  once  more  restored.  It  cost  him  but 
a  little  time  to  deliver  himself  of  the  presence  of  Skef- 
fington  ;  and  in  1532  he  was  again  sole  dep-  Kiidarea 
uty.  All  which  the  Earl  of  Surrey  had  fore-  deputy, 
told  came  to  pass.  Archbishop  Allen  was  deprived  of 
the  chancellorship,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  a 
creature  of  the  Geral dines,  was  substituted  in  his  place. 
Those  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  lent  them- 
selves to  the  interests  of  the  English  in  the  earl's 
absence  were  persecuted,  imprisoned,  or  murdered. 
They  had  ventured  to  be  loyal  from  a  belief  in  the 
assurances  which  had  been  made  to  them ;  but  the  gov- 
ernment was  far  off  and  Kildare  was  near ;  and  such 

of  them  as   he  condescended   to   spare   "  were   now 
YOU  n.  18 
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driven  in  self-defence,  maugre  their  wills,  to  follow 
with  the  rest."^  The  wind  which  filled  the  sails  of 
the  ship  in  which  Kildare  returned,  blew  into  flames 
Batuni&iia  of  ^^e  fires  of  iiisurrection ;  and  in  a  very  Sat- 
■**^^°*"*  urnalia  of  Irish  madness  the  whole  people, 
with  no  object  that  could  be  discovered  but  for  very 
delight  in  disorder  itself,  began  to  tear  themselves  to 
pieces.  Lord  Thomas  Butler  was  murdered  by  the 
Geraldines ;  Kildare  himself  was  shot  through  the 
body  in  a  skirmish  ;  Powerscourt  was  burnt  by  the 
O'Tooles ;  and  Dublin  Castle  was  sacked  in  a  iudden 
foray  by  O'Brien  Oge.  O'Neile  was  out  in  the  north ; 
Desmond  in  the  south ;  and  the  English  pale  was  over- 
run by  brigands.^  Ireland  had  found  its  way  into  its 
ideal  condition  —  that  condition  towards  which  its  in- 
stincts perpetually  tended,  and  which  at  length  it  had 
undisputedly  reached.  The  Aliens  furnished  the  king 
Dnpstch  of    with  a  verv  plain  report  of  the  effect  of  his 

the  two  f    1  i^ 

AUens.  lenicucy.    They  dwelt  boldly  on  the  mistakes 

which  had  been  made.  Reechoing  the  words  of  the 
Report  of  1515,  they  declared  that  the  only  hope  for 
the  country  was  to  govern  by  English  deputies ;  and 
that  to  grudge  the  cost  seemed  "  consonant  to  the  na- 
ture of  him  that  rather  than  he  will  depart  with  four- 
pence  he  will  jeopard  to  lose  twenty  shillings  —  which 
fourpence,  disbursed  in  time,  might  have  saved  the 
other."  ^  They  spoke  well  of  the  common  Irish.  "If 
well  governed,"  they  said,  "  the  Irish  would  be  found 
as  civil,  politic,  and  active,  as  any  other  nation.  But 
what  subjects  under  any  prince  in  the  world,"  they 
tsked,  "  would  love  or  defend  the  rights  of  that  prince 

1  Report  of  1533:  State  Papers,  Vol.*  II.  pp.  163-17d. 
s  Suite  Papers,  Vol.  II.  p.  180. 
•  Ibid.  p.  177. 
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who,  notwithstanding  their  true  hearts  and  obedience, 
would  afterwards  put  them  under  the  governance  of 
such  as  would  persecute  and  destroy  them  ?  "     Faith 
must  be  kept  with  those  to  whom  promises  liad  been 
made,  and  the  habit  of  rewarding  treason  with  conces- 
sions must  be  brought  to  an  end.     "  Till  great  men 
suffer  for  their  offences,"  they  added,  signifi-  tiu  great 
cantly,    "your   subjects  within    the    English  there  would 
pale  shall  never  live  in  quietness,  nor  stand  ininUnd. 
sure  of  their  goods  and  lives.     Therefore,  let  your  dep- 
uty have  in  commandment  to   do  justice   upon   great 
thieves  and  malefactors,  and  to  spare  your  pardons."  ^ 

These  were  but  words,  and  such  words  had  been 
already  spoken  too  often  to  deaf  ears  ;  but  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  were  each  day  growing  more  perr 
ilous,  and  necessity,  the  true  mother  of  statesmanship, 
was  doing  its  work  at  last. 

The  winter  months  passed  away,  bringing  only  an 
increase  of  wretchedness.  At  length  opened  the  event- 
ful year  of  1534,  and  Henry  learnt  that  excommunica- 
tion was  hanging  over  him  —  that  a  struggle  for  life  or 
vleath  had  commenced  —  and  that  the  imperial  armies 
were  preparing  to  strike  in  the  quarrel.  From  that 
time  onward  the  King  of  England  became  a  new  man. 
Hitherto  he  had  hesitated,  temporized,  de-  Henry 
layed  —  not  with  Ireland  oply,  but  with  the  last 
manifold  labours  which  were  thrust  upon  him.  At 
last  he  was  awake.  And,  indeed,  it  was  high  time« 
With  a  religious  war  apparently  on  the  eve  of  explo- 
sion, he  could  ill  tolerate  a  hotbed  of  sedition  at  his 
door;  and  Irish  sedition  was  about  to  receive  into 
itself  a  new  element,  which  was  to  make  it  trel)ly 
iangerous. 

1  Suae  Papen,  Vol.  II.  p.  192. 
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Until  that  moment  the  disorders  in  Ireland  had  arisen 
rhereUgiouf  out   of   a   natural    preference    for    anarchy. 

element  u_.  «ii  •^i*  'ii 

Introduced  Everj''  man  s  hand  was  against  Ins  neiglibour, 
sedition.  and  the  clans  made  war  on  each  other  ( nly 
for  revenge  and  plunder  and  the  wild  delight  of  tlie 
game.  These  private  quarrels  were  now  to  be  merged 
in  a  single  cause  —  a  cause  which  was  to  lend  a  fresh 
stimulus  to  their  hatred  of  England,  and  was  at  once  to 
create  and  consecrate  a  national  Irish  spirit. 

The  Irish  were  eminently  Catholic ;  not  in  the  high 
sense  of  tlie  word,  —  for  "  the  noble  folk  "  could  "  op- 
press and  spoil  the  prelates  of  the  Church  of  Christ  of 
their  possessions  and  liberties  "  without  particular  scru- 
ple,^ —  but  the  country  was  covered  with  churches  and 
monasteries  in  a  proportion  to  the  population  far  beyond 
what  would  have  been  found  in  any  other  country  in 
Europe ;  and  there  are  forms  of  superstition  which  can 
walk  hand  in  hand  with  any  depth  of  crime,  when  that 
superstition  is  provided  with  a  talisman  which  will  wash 
away  the  stains  of  guilt.  The  love  of  fighting  was  in- 
The  pope       hercut,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  Celtic  nature. 

finds  in  the         l       ^  i  i  i  ••i.«ii 

Irish  a  And  such  a  people,  when  nivited  to  nidulge 

army.  their  humour  in  the  cause  of  the  church,  were 

an  army  of  insurrection  ready  made  to  the  hands  of  the 
popes,  the  value  of  which  their  Holinesses  were  not 
slow  to  learn,  as  they  have  not  been  quick  to  forget.^ 

Henry  was  aware  of  the  correspondence  of  Desmond 
with  the  emperor.  He,  perhaps,  also  expected  that  the 
fiction  might  be  retorted  upon  him  (as  it  actually  was) 

1  State  Papers,  Vol.  III.  p.  10. 

<  It  is  remarkable  that,  as  I  believe,  there  is  no  instance  of  the  act  of 
heresy  having  been  put  in  force  in  Ireland.  The  Irish  Protestant  churcll 
ooimts  many  martyrs ;  but  they  were  martyrs  who  fell  by  murder  in  the 
later  mass&^res.  So  far  as  I  can  Inani,  no  Protestant  wao  nver  tried  and 
txecatsd  there  by  form  of  law. 
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which  had  been  invented  to  justify  the  first  conquest 
of  the  island.  If  Ireland  was  a  fief  of  the  pope,  the 
same  power  which  had  made  a  present  of  it  to  Henry 
XL  might  as  justly  take  it  away  from  Henry  VIII. ; 
and  the  peril  of  his  position  roused  him  at  length  to  an 
effort.  It  was  an  effort  still  clogged  by  fatality,  and 
less  than  the  emergency  required :  but  it  was  a  begin- 
ning, and  it  was  something. 

In  February,  1534,  a  month   before  Clement  pro- 
nounced his  sentence,  the  Earl  of  Kildare  was  February 
required,  for  the  third  and  last  time,  to  appear  twrd  tim« 
and  answer  for  his  offences  ;  and  a  third  time  Bngiand. 
he  ventured   to  obey.     But   England   had  become  a 
changed  world  in  the  four  years  which  had  passed  since 
his  last  presence  there,  and  the  brazen  face  and  fluent 
lips  were  to  serve  him  no  more.     On  his  ar-  KUdareia 
rival  in  London  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  Tower, 
and  discovered  that  he  had  overstepped  his  limits  at 
last.^     He   was   now  shrewd  enough  to  see  that,  if  a 
revolt  was  contemplated,  no  time  was  to  be  lost.     He 
must  play  his  last  card,  or  his  influence  was  gone  for 
ever.     Lord    Thomas  Fitzgerald,  his   eldest  LordThomw 

^  ,  ,  Fitzgerald 

son,  who  in  his  boyhood  had  resided  in  Eng-  yice-deputy. 
land,^  had  been  left  as  vice-deputy  in  his  father's 
absence.  The  earl  before  his  departure  had  taken 
precautions  to  place  the  fortresses  of  the  pale,  with 
the  arms  and  ammunition  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment, in  the  hands  of  dependents  whom  he  could  ab- 
solutely trust.  No  sooner  was  his  arrest  known  than, 
in  compliance  with  secret  instructions  which  had  been 
left  with  them,  or  were  sent  from  England,  his  fiienda 
determined  upon  rebellion.^ 

1  S8  Hen-  VIII.  cap.  1.  Irish  statutes. 

•  Cowley  to  Cromwell:  Slate  Papers,  Vol.  II.  p.  198. 

»  Aci  01  Attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare:  28  Hpd.  VIII.  cap.  1.    Tiie 
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The  opportunity  was  well  chosen.  The  government 
of  Ireland  was  in  disorder.  SkefRngton  was  designed 
for  KildareV  successor,  but  he  was  not  yet  appointed ; 
nor  was  he  to  cross  the  Channel  till  he  had  collected  a 
strong  body  of  troops,  which  was  necessarily  a  work 
of  time.  The  conditional  excommunicaticm  of  the  king 
was  then  freshly  published ;  and  counsels,  there  is  rea- 
son to  think,  were  guiding  the  Irish  movement,  which 
had  originated  in  a  less  distempered  brain  than  that  of 
an  Irish  chieftain.  Rumours  were  flying  in  the  south- 
ern counties  in  the  middle  of  June  that  a  Spanish  in- 
The^imperor  vasiou  might  be  immediately  looked  for,  and 
JSenttoth©  the  cmpcror's  chaplain  was  with  the  Earl  of 
Bwri^fDes-  Desmond.  His  mission,  it  was  said,  was  to 
prepare  the  way  for  an  imperial  army ;  and  Desmond 
himself  was  fortifying  Dungarvan,  the  port  at  which  an 
invading  force  could  most  conveniently  land.^  There 
is,  therefore,  a  strong  probability  that  Charles  V.,  who 
had  undertaken  to  execute  the  papal  sentence  in  the 

act  18  explicit  that  the  rebellion  was  in  consequence  of  Kildare  discovering 
that  the  king  would  not  again  trust  him ;  and  that  he  had  carefully  pre- 
pared for  it  before  he  left  Ireland. 

1  Cork  and  Waterford  continued  loyal.  The  mayor  of  the  latter  place 
wrote,  on  the  12th  of  July,  to  Cromwell  as  follows :  '*  This  instant  day,  re- 
port is  made  by  the  Vicar  of  Dungarvan,  that  the  emperour  hath  sent  cer- 
tain letters  unto  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  by  the  same  chaplain  or  ambassadot 
that  was  sent  to  James  the  late  earl.  And  the  common  bruit  is,  that  hii 
practice  is  to  win  the  Geraltynes  and  the  Breenes;  and  that  the  emperoui 
intendeth  shortly  to  send  an  army  to  invade  the  cities  and  towns  by  the 
Bea  coasts  of  this  land.  This  thing  was  spoken  by  a  Spaniard  moie  than 
a  month  agone  to  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city ;  and  because  I  thought 
it  then  somewhat  incredible,  I  forbare  at  that  time  to  write  unto  your  wis- 
dom thereof.  The  chaplain  arrived  more  than  fifteen  days  past  at  the 
!)ingle,  in  the  dominion  of  the  said  Earl,  which  Earl  hath,  for  the  victual- 
ling of  his  castle  of  Dungarvan,  taken  a  ship  charged  with  Spanish  wines, 
that  was  bound  to  the  town  of  Galway;  and  albeit  that  his  years  requireth 
quietness  and  rest,  yet  intendeth  he  as  much  trouble  as  ever  did  any  of  hif 
oation.*'  —  Williani  Wise,  Mayor  of  Waterford,  to  CromweU,  July  12, 
1634:  State  Papers.  Vol.  JI.  p.  198. 
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course  of  the  summer,  was  looking  for  the  most  vuhier 
able  point  at  which  to  strike ;  and,  not  venturing  to 
invade  England,  was  encouraging  an  Irish  rebellion, 
with  a  view  to  following  up  his  success  if  the  com- 
mencement proved  auspicious.^ 

Simultaneously  with  the  arrival  of  these  unwelcome 

1  On  the  2l8t  of  July,  O'Brien  of  Thoniond  wrote  the  following  charao- 
tarjfic  letter  to  Charles:  — 

Corny  O'Brien,  Prince  of  Ireland,  to  the  Emperor  Charleg  V. 

"July  21, 1584. 
"  To  the  most  sacred  and  most  invincible  Caesar,  Charles  Empercr  of  the 
Romans,  Most  Catholic  King  of  Spain,  health  with  all  submission.  —  Most 
sacred  Caesar,  lord  most  clement,  we  give  your  Majesty  to  know  that  ova 
predecessors  for  a  long  time  quietly  and  peacefully  occupied  Ireland,  with 
constancy,  force,  and  courage,  and  without  rebellion.  They  possessed  and 
governed  this  country  in  manner  royal,  as  by  our  ancient  chronicles  doth 
plainly  appear.  Our  said  predecessors  and  ancestry  did  come  from  your 
Majesty's  realm  of  Spain,  where  they  were  of  the  blood  of  a  Spanish  prince, 
and  many  Kings  of  that  lineage,  in  long  succession,  goVemed  all  Ireland 
happily,  until  it  was  conquered  by  the  English.  The  last  King  of  this 
land  was  of  my  blood  and  name;  and  ever  since  that  time  our  ancestors, 
and  we  ourselves,  have  ceased  not  to  oppose  the  English  intruders ;  we  have 
never  been  subject  to  English  rule,  or  yielded  up  our  ancient  rights  and 
liberties;  and  there  is  at  this  present,  and  for  ever  will  be,  perpetual  dis- 
cord between  us,  and  we  will  harass  them  with  continual  war. 

**  For  this  cause,  we,  who  till  this  present,  have  sworn  fealty  to  no  man, 
submit  ourselves,  our  lands,  our  families,  our  followers,  to  the  protection 
and  defence  of  your  Majesty,  and  of  free  will  and  deliberate  purpose  we 
promise  to  obey  your  Majesty's  orders  and  commands  in  all  honest  be- 
hests. We  will  serve  your  Majesty  with  all  our  force;  that  is  to  say,  with 
1660  horse  and  2440  foot,  equipped  and  armed.  Further,  we  will  levy  and 
direct  for  your  Majesty's  use  13,000  men,  well  armed  with  harquebuss, 
bows,  arrows,  and  swords.  We  will  submit  to  your  Majesty's  will  and 
jurisdiction  more  than  a  hundred  castles,  and  they  and  all  else  shall  be  at 
ycur  Majesty's  disposition  to  be  employed  as  you  shall  direct. 

"  We  can  undertake  also  for  the  assistance  and  support  of  our  good 
orother  the  F^arl  of  Desmond,  whose  cousin,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Earl 
James,  your  Majesty's  friend,  is  our  wife. 

**  Our  further  pleasure  will  be  declared  to  you  ly  our  servants  and 
friends,  Robert  and  Dominic  de  Paul,  to  whom  your  Majesty  will  deign  t% 
give  credence.     May  your  ^lajesty  be  ever  prosperous. 

"  Written  at  our  Castle  at  Clare,  witness,  our  daughter,  Jul;^  21, 1584^ 
by  your  humble  servant  and  unfailing  friend, 

"  Corny  O'Brien,  Prince  of  IritlanfL** 
••  MS.  Archives  at  Brussels :  The  Pilgrim,  pp.  175, 176. 
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new«,  the  English  government  were  informed  by  letters 
Lord  Thomas  ^^^om  Dublin,  that  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald  had 
plSaiSl^  tlirown  off  his  allegiance,  and  had  committed 
^raSi,*^n.i  infinite  murders,  burnings,  and  robbings  in  the 
SimS-y  to*  English  pale  ;  making  "  his  avaunt  and  boast 
'*^'  that  he  was  of  the  pope's  sect  and  band,  and 

that  him  he  would  serve,  against  the  king  and  all  his. 
partakers  ;  that  the  King  of  England  was  accursed,  and 
as  many  as  took  his  part."  ^  The  signal  for  the  explo- 
sion was  given  with  a  theatrical  bravado  suited  to  the 
novel  dignity  of  the  cause.  Never  before  had  an  Irish 
massacre  been  graced  by  a  papal  sanction,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  mark  the  occasion  by  unusual  form.  The 
young  lord.  Silken  Thomas,  as  he  was  called,  was 
twenty-one  years  old,  an  accom})lished  Irish  cavalier. 
He  was  vice-deputy,  or  so  he  considered  himself:  and 
unwilling  to  tarnish  the  honour  of  his  loyal  house  by 
any  action  which  could  be  interpreted  into  treachery, 
he  commenced  with  a  formal  surrender  of  his  office, 
June  11.  ^^^d  ^  declaration  of  war.  On  the  eleventh 
bLfore^thf  ^f  June  the  council  were  sitting  in  St.  Mary's 
Mai^^g  ib-^**  abbey,  when  a  galloping  of  horses  was  heard, 
SS^n;*  formti  ^^^  ^ord  Tliomas,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred 
''*'•  and  forty  of  the  young  Geraldines,  dashed  up 

to  the  gate,  and  springing  off  his  horse,  strode  into  the 
assembly.  The  council  rose,  but  he  ordered  them  to 
sit  still,  and  taking  the  sword  of  state  in  his  hand,  he 
spoke  in  Irish  to  the  following  effect :  — 

"  However  injuriously  we  be  handled,  and  forced  to 
defend  ourselves  in  arms,  when  neither  our  service, 
nor  our  good  meaning  towards  our  prince's  cr«)wn 
availeth,  yet  say  not  hereafter,  but  in  this  open  hostility 
which  we  profess  here,  and  proclaim,  we  have  showed 

1  Cowley  to  Cromwell :  State  Papers^  Vol.  I J  p.  198. 
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ourselves  no  villains  nor  churls,  but  warriors  and  gen- 
tlemen. Tliis  sword  of  state  is  yours,  and  not  mine ; 
I  received  it  with  an  oath  and  have  used  it  to  your 
benefit.  I  should  offend  mine  honour  if  I  turned  the 
same  to  your  annoyance.  Now  I  have  need  of  mine 
own  sword  which  I  dare  trust.  As  for  this  common 
sword,  it  flattereth  me  witli  a  golden  scabbard  ;  but  it 
hath  in  it  a  pestilent  edge,  and  whetteth  itself  in  hope 
of  a  destruction.  Save  yourselves  from  us,  as  from 
open  enemies.  I  am  none  of  Henry's  deputy ;  I  am 
his  foe  ;  I  have  more  mind  to. conquer  than  to  govern, 
to  meet  him  in  the  field  than  to  serve  him  in  office. 
If  all  the  hearts  of  England  and  Ireland  tliat  have 
cause  thereto  would  join  in  this  quarrel,  as  I  trust  they 
will,  then  should  he  be  a  byword,  as  I  trust  he  shall, 
for  his  heresy,  lechery,  and  tyranny  ;  wherein  the  age 
to  come  may  score  him  among  the  ancient  princes  of 
most  abominable  and  hateful  memory."  ^  "  With 
that,"  says  Campion,  "  he  rendered  up  his  sword,  add- 
ing to  his  shameful  oration  many  other  slanderous  and 
foul  terms." 

Cromer,  Lord  Chancellor  and  Archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh, a  creature  of  Kildare,  "  more  like  his  parish 
priest  or  chaplain,  than  king's  chancellor,"  ^  who  had 
been  prepared  beforehand,  rose,  and  affected  remon- 
strance ;  but,  speaking  in  English,  his  words  were  not 
understood  by  the  crowd.  A  bard  in  the  Geraldine 
train  cut  short  his  speech  with  an  Irish  battle  chant ; 
and  the  wild  troop  rushed,  shouting,  out  of  th^  abbey, 
and  galloped  from  the  town. 

In  these  mock  heroics  there  need  not  have  been 
anything  worse  than   folly;  but   Irish   heroism,   like 

^  Campioii*B  History  of  Ireland^  p.  175.    Leland,  Vol.  II.  p.  143. 
«  State  Papers,  Vol.  II.  p.  168 
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Irish  religion,  was  unfortunately  limited  to  words  and 
Hiiageand  feeliugs.  The  geuerous  defiance  in  the  cause 
naasacre.  ^f  ^.j^^  Catliolic  faitli  was  followed  by  pil- 
lage and  murder,  the  usual  accompaniments  of  Irish 
insurrection,  as  a  sort  of  initial  holocaust  to  propitiate 
success.  The  open  country  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
rebels.  Fitzgerald,  joined  by  O'Connor,  proceeded  to 
Th»  people  of  swcar-iu  all  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
the  rebel*,  pale  as  would  uuitc  against  England  ;  prom- 
ising protection  if  they  would  consent,  but  inflicting 
fire  and  sword  wherever  he  met  refusal.  The  unfortu- 
nate people,  warned  by  experience  that  no  service  was 
worse  requited  in  Ireland  than  loyalty,  had  no  spirit  to 
resist.  The  few  who  were  obnoxious  were  killed;  the 
remainder  submitted ;  and  the  growing  corn  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  farms  were  burnt,  up  to  the  gates  of 
Dublin,  that  when  the  English  army  arrived,  they 
might  find  neither  food  to  maintain,  nor  houses  to  shel- 
ter them.^  The  first  object  of  Fitzgerald,  however, 
He  summons  ^^^^  ^^  scizc  Dubliu  itself,  wlierc  a  portion  of 
DubUn.  ^1^^  citizens  were  in  his  favour.  In  the  last 
week  in  July  he  appeared  with  his  followers  under 
the  walls  ;  a  small  force  which  had  attempted  to  resist 
was  defeated  and  driven  in  ;  and,  under  a  threat  of 
burning  the  city,  if  he  was  refused,  he  demanded  the 
surrender  of  town  and  castle.  The  danger  was  imme- 
diate.  The  provident  treachery  of  Kildare,  in  strifH 
ping  the  castle  of  its  stores  and  cannon,  had  made 
defence  all  but  impossible.  Ormond  was  far  off,  and 
weeks  must  pass  before  relief  could  arrive  from  Eng- 
land. Sir  John  White,  an  English  gentleman,  with  a 
handful  of  men-at-arms,  had  military  command  of  the 
city;   and  the   Archbishop  of  Armagh  implored  him 

1  Tliof  las  Finglas  to  Cromwell:  State  Papers,  Vol.  If.  p.  200. 
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to  have  pity  on  the  citizens,  and  not  to  expose  them 
to  the  consequences  of  a  storm. ^     White  was  Archbishop 

,1.  ,.  I        •      •  1    Cromer  im- 

too   stout  a  soldier  to  hsten    to   such  timid  pioressir 

John  Whiter 

counsels  ;  yet  his  position  was  one  ot  extreme  the  English 
difficulty;  his  httle  garrison  was  too  weak  to  surrender, 
to  defend  the  lines  of  the  town,  without  the  assistance 
of  the  citizens,  and  the  citizens  were  divided  and  Jis- 
pirited.  He  resolved  at  length  to  surrender  the  city, 
and  defend  the  castle  to  the  last.  Fitzcjerald  threat^ 
ened  that  he  would  hold  the  townsmen  responsible  for 
the  submission  of  the  troops  ;  but,  savage  as  the  English 
commander  knew  him  to  be,  he  calculated,  with  justice, 
that  he  would  not  ruin  his  popularity  by  cutting  the 
throats  of  an  unresisting  crowd. 

Hastily  gathering  together  sufficient  stores  to  enable 
him  to  hold  out  for  a  few  weeks,  and  such   white sur- 
arms  and  ammunition  as  could  be  collected  ^t^s^d*** 
in  the  emergency.  White  withdrew  into  the  JlJto  tS'cL- 
fortress,  taking  with  him  the  Master  of  the  ^^' 
Rolls,  the  Chief  Baron,  and  such  other  of  the  councD 
as  desired  to  be  his  companions.     The  inhabitants  bf 
Dublin  were  then  empowered  to  make  terms  with  the 
rebels.    The  gates  were  opened  on  Fitzgerald's  promise 
to  respect  life  and  proj^erty,  the  city  was  occupied,  and 
sieee    was    immediately    laid    to    the    castle.   siejreofth« 

,  ,  castle 

This  was  on  the  27th  of  July.    The  morning  Juiy27. 
which  followed  was  marked  by  one  of  those  atrocities 
which  have  so  often  unfortunately  distinguished  Irish 
rebellions.     Archbishop  Allen,  to  whose  ex-  Archbishop 
ertions    the   exposure  of  Kildare's   proceed-  deavoursto 

,      J     ,  •       •       11        J  '^i  n  escape  into 

mgs  had    been    principally  due,  either  tear-  England. 
ing  the  possible  consequences  to  himself  if  the  castle 
w*bi  taken,  as  the  Irish  writers  say ,2  or  more  probably 

1  Agard  to  Cromwell :  State  Papers^  Vol.  II.  p.  345. 
«  Leland,  Vol.  II.  p.  145, 
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to  hasten  in  person  the  arrival  of  the  deputy  and  his 
troops,  instead  of  remaining  with  White,  volimteered 
to  cross  to  England  ;  and  before  the  gates  were  opened, 
he  went  on  board  a  vessel  and  dropped  down  the  river. 
He  had  phiced  himself  unknowingly  in  the  hands  of 
traitors,  for  the  ship  was  commanded  by  a  Geraldine,^ 
Th«shipi8  and  in  the  night  which  followed  was  run 
•tciontarf.  aground  at  Clontarf,  close  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Liffey.  The  country  was  in  possession  of  the  in- 
surgents, the  crew  were  accompUces,  and  the  stranded 
vessel,  on  the  retreat  of  the  tide,  was  soon  suri'uunded. 
The  arch-  Tlic  archbisliop  was  partly  persuaded,  partly 
taken  to  the    compelled  to  go  ou  sliore,  and  was  taken  by 

Tillajre  of  "^ 

Artayne,  two  dependents  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare  to  a 
farm  house  in  the  village  of  Artayne.  Here  he  was 
permitted  to  retire  to  bed  ;  but  if  he  slept,  it  was  for 
an  early  and  a  cruel  wakening.  The  news  of  his  cap- 
ture was  carried  to  Fitzgerald,  who  was  then  in  the 
city,  but  a  few  miles  distant,  and  the  young  lord,  with 
three  of  his  uncles,  was  on  the  spot  by  daybreak. 
They  entered  the  house  and  ordered  Allen  to  be 
brought  before  them.  The  archbishop  was  dragged 
from  his  bed  ;  and  in  his  shirt  as  he  was,  bare-legged 
and  bare-headed,  he  dropt  upon  his  knees,  and  begged 
for  mercy.  As  well  might  the  sheep  have  asked  mercy 
And  mux-  ^^  ^^^^  famished  wolf.  He  had  but  time  to 
*"*^*  bequeath  his  soul  to  heaven,  and  his  skull  was 

cloven  as  he  knelt ;  and,  to  make  clean  work,  his  chap- 
lains, his  servants,  all  of  English  blood  who  were  with 
him,  were  slaughtered  over  his  body.^  Such  was  the 
pious  offering  to  God  and  holy  church  on  which  the 

1  Leland,  Vol.  II.  p.  145. 

«  Act  of  Attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare:  28  Hemy  Vm.  cap.  1.  Th« 
frior  of  KilBf  ainham  to  Henry  VIII.:  Stale  Papers,  Vol.  II.  p.  501.  Cam- 
fuOD.  p  178 
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Ban  looked  down  as  it  rose  that  fair  summer's  moniing 
over  Dublin  Bay  ;  and  such  were  the  men  whc«e  cause 
the  Mores  and  the  Kshers,  the  saintlv  monks  of  the 
Charterhouse  and  the  holy  martyrs  of  the  Catholic 
fiiith,  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  Almighty  Father 
of  the  world. 

The  morning's  work  was   still  but  half  completed. 
To  massacre  a  heretic  archbishop  was  a  meri-  Fitssgeraid 
torious,  or  at  least  a  venial  act ;  but  it  was  J2[J,*<fl^ttIt 
desirable  that  an  opinion  in  favour  of  it  should  an^^ce** 
be  pronounced  by  authority ;  or  that  the  guilt,  *^"  «»pioi*- 
if  guilt  there  was,  should  be  washed  off  without  delay. 
The  Archdeacon  of  Kells,^  therefore,  was  despatched 
to  the  pope  and  to  the  emperor,  to  press  the  latter  to 
send  assistance  on  this  happy  success,  and  to  bring  back 
absolution  from  his  Holiness,^  if  the  murder  required 
it.     The  next  object  was  to  prevent  news  from  reach- 
ing England  before  the  castle  should  be  taken.  Blockade  of 
The  river  was  watched,  the  timely  assistance  ^"**^  ^y* 
of  an  English  pirate  enabled  Fitzgerald  to  blockade  the 
bay  ;  and  Dublin  was  effectively  sealed.     But  the  re- 
port   of  the  murder  spread  rapidly  through   Ireland. 
In  three  days  it  was  known  at  Waterford ;  and   the 
Prior  of  Kilmainham,^  who  had  taken  refuge  The  Prior  of 
there,  crossed  into  Wales  on  the  instant,  in-  ^JlJ^°^ 
tending   to  ride   post  to  London.^     He  .was  £jiJ*wator- 
delayed  at  St.  David's  by  an  attack  of  paral-  ^^^' 
jrsis;  but  he  sent  forward  a  companion  who  had  left 

S  Call  McGravyll,  or  Charles  Reynolds:  Act  of  Attainder,  28  Henrj 
VIII.  c  1.    Camf  ion,  p.  176. 

*  Such,  at  least,  one  of  Fitzgerald's  attendants,  who  was  present  at  the 
murder,  understood  to  be  one  of  the  objects  of  the  archdeacon's  mission. 
{BtaU  Papersj  Vol.  II.  p.  201,  note.)  The  act  it  atUunder  says  merely  that 
hib  was  sent  to  beg  for  assistance. 

*  Bawson,  one  of  the  Irish  CoonciL 
i  Suae  Papers^  Vol.  II.  p.  201. 
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Ireland  with  him ;  and  the  death  of  the  archbishop  was 
made  known  to  Henry  in  the  second  week  i  i  August, 
If  Skeffington  could  set  out  oti  the  instant,  the  cas- 
tie  miorht  be  saved,  and  Dublin  recovered.  Couriers 
were  despatched  to  urge  him  to  make  haste ;  and 
others  were  sent  to  Ireland  to  communicate  with  Or- 
mond,  and,  if  possible,  with  the  party  in  the  castle. 
Augurt.  But  Skeffington,  who  was  too  old  for  his  work, 
^aprepared.  had  loitcred  over  his  preparations,  and  was 
not  ready  ;  and  the  delay  would  have  been  fatal,  ex- 
cept for  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  the  loyalty  of  whose  no- 
ble house  at  that  crisis  alone  saved  the  English  author- 
ity in  Ireland.  On  the  arrival  of  Henry's  courier,  he 
Ormond  in-  collcctcd  his  pcoplc  and  invaded  Kildare. 
dare.  The  country  was  unenclosed  —  not  a  fence 

nor  a  hedge  broke  the  broad  surface  of  moor  and 
meadow,  save  where  at  intervals  a  few  small  patches 
were  enclosed  for  corn  crops.  Infinite  herds  of  cattle 
grazed  at  will  over  the  expanse  of  pasture,  and  these 
cgittle  were  the  chief  dependence  of  the  people.  Or- 
mond, by  the  suddenness  of  his  inroad,  and  the  absence 
of  the  owners,  was  enabled  to  sweep  clear  the  whole 
tract  which  was  occupied  by  the  Geraldines ;  and  Fitz- 
Pitzgeraidis  g^rald  was  forced  to  retire  from  Dublin  to 
Swfrom'^  defend  or  recover  his  property.  He  left  a 
Dublin.  detachment  in  the  city,  to  prevent  the  troops 
in  the  castle  from  obtaining  supplies,^  and  then  hurried 
off  to  revenge  the  foray.  Entering  Carlow,  he  took  a 
rustle  on  the  Slaney,  and  murdered  the  garrison. 
Thence  he  turned  towards  Kilkenny,  and  was  bearing 
H«  attacks  dowu  upou  Ormoud  with  a  strength  which  it 
Drmoud.  would  havc  been  hard  for  the  Butlers  to  re- 
lists when  he  learnt  that  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  encour- 

1  ly^land.  Vol.  II.  p.  146. 
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aged  by  the  news  that  an  English  army  was  actually 
coming,  had  repented  of  their  patriotism,  and,  ^h^  citiieM 
to  earn  their  pardon  from  Henry,  had  closed  ?Jr^to  tiSi 
their  gates,  and  had  sei^d  and  imprisoned  **i®8**** 
the  party  who  were  left  before  the  castle.  The  piize 
for  which  he  had  played  so  deeply  was  slipping  from 
his  hands  at  the  moment  when  it  was  all  but  won. 
He  was  forced  to  return  in  haste  ;  but  before  Fitzgerald  ai- 
he  left  Kilkenny,  he  made  an  effort  to  induce  gain  onnond. 
Ormond  to  join  him.  He  promised,  that,  if  the  earl 
would  assist  him  in  driving  out  the  English,  he  would 
"  take  him  as  his  father,"  that  he  would  make  a  present 
to  his  son.  Lord  James,  of  half  the  inheritance  of  the 
Kildares,  and  that  they  two  should  together  rule  Ire- 
land.^ 

Promises  when  extorted  by  presence  of  danger  from 
a  Geraldine  were  of  indifferent  value  ;  but  if  Fitzger- 
ald's engagements  had  been  as  sure  as  they  were  false 
and  fleeting,  they  would  have  weighed  little  with  this 
gallant  old  nobleman.  Ormond  replied,  that,  omon* 
if  the  rebels  would  lay  down  their  arms  and  "p'^' 
sue  for  mercy,  they  might  perhaps  find  it ;  but  for 
himself,  "  if  his  country  were  wasted,  his  castles  won  or 
prostrate,  and  himself  exiled,  yet  would  he  never  shrink 
to  persevere  in  his  duty  to  the  king  to  the  death."  * 
Failing  here,  and  having  at  the  same  time  received  a 
check  in  a  skirmish,  Fitzgerald  next  endeavoured  to 
gain  time.  The  Irish  clans  were  gathering,  but  they 
were  still  at  a  distance,  and  his  own  presence  M^as  in- 
stantly required  elsewhere.  He  offered  a  truce,  there- 
fore ;  and  to  this  Ormond,  being  hard  pressed  by  the 

1  Instrnctions  to  Walter  Cowley  to  be  declared  to  the  King^s  Highmm 
feibehalf  of  the  Earl  of  Ossoiy:  State  Papers^  Vol.  II.  p.  250. 
*  Ibid.    Campion,  pp.  177,  178. 
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Earl  of  Desmond,  was  ready  to  consent.  But  it  was 
Pitegeraid's  ^"V  treachery.  Ormond  broke  up  his  camp, 
treachery.  ^^^^  jjjg  people  Were  Scattered ;  and  within 
three  days,  O'Neile  having  joined  Fitzgerald,  he  was 
taken  at  a  disadvantage ;  his  son,  Lord  James,  was 
severelv  wounded  ;  and  a  cordon  of  Irish  beinor  drawn 
round  him,  to  prevent  him  from  reheving  Dublin,  the 
DubUn  is  rebel  army  hastened  back  to  renew  the  siege.* 
deged.  They  had  the  cannon  with  them  which  Kil- 

dare  had  taken  from  the  castle,^  but  were  happily  ill- 
provided  with  ammunition,   or  resistance  would  have 
been  desperate.    The  siege  opened  at  the  be- 

fleDtember.  c?        i 

ginning  of  September.  The  month  passed 
away,  and  the  place  was  still  untaken.  If  the  deputy 
Skefflngton  would  ouly  arrfvc,  there  was  still  time  to  save 
riTe.  it.     Each  hour  he  was  looked  for,  yet  through 

these  priceless  days  he  was  loitering  at  Beaumaris. 
From  the  fatality  which  has  for  ever  haunted  the  deal- 
ings of  English  statesmen  with  Ireland,  an  old  man 
past  work,  weak  in  health,  and  with  all  the  moral  defi- 
ciencies of  a  failing  constitution,  had  been  selected  to 
encounter  a  dangerous  rebellion.  The  insurrection 
had  broken  out  in  June  ;  every  moment  was  precious, 
the  loss  of  a  day  might  be  the  loss  of  the  whole  coun- 
try ;  yet  it  was  now  the  fourth  of  October : 

October*.  ,  i-  i       i     i       .i        i 

the  ships  were  loaded  ;  the  Jiorses  were  on 
board ;  they  had  been  on  board  a  fortnight,  and  were 
sickening   from  confinement.     The  wind  was  fair,  at 

1  M'Morrough,  O'More,  O'Connor,  O'Brien,  in  September,  with  the 
greatest  part  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  of  Kihlare,  were  retained  and 
sat  at  Carlow,  Castledermot,  Athye,  Kilkea,  and  thereabout,  with  victualls 
during  three  weeks,  to  resist  the  Earl  of  Ossory  from  invading  of  the 
county  c»f  Kildare.  —  State  Papers,  Vol.  11.  p.  251. 

2  The  rebel  hiefly  tnisteth  in  his  ordnacce,  which  he  hath  of  the  king's 
—  Allen  to  Cromwell :  Ibid.  p.  202. 
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that  critical  season  of  the  year  a  matter  of  incalculatlo 
importance.  Yet  Skeffington  was  still  "  not  Omond  • 
ready."  ^  All  would  have  been  lost  but  for  DubUu. 
the  Earl  of  Ormond.  The  city  was  at  the  last  extrem- 
ity, when  he  contrived  to  force  his  way  through  the 
Irish  into  Kihlare  ;  he  again  laid  waste  the  country, 
and  destroyed  the  newly-gathered  harvests.^  On  the 
14tli  of  October  Fitzgerald  was  forced  finally  siege  of  Dub- 

1         .  1         1  •     /»  II  •    I  lin  raised, 

to  raise  the  siege,  tliat  his  lollowers  might  save  October  14. 
the  remnant  of  their  property  from  destruction.  The 
relief  was  but  just  in  time,  for  the  resources  of  Dublin 
were  exhausted.  Before  retreating,  the  rebel  lord  ex- 
acted from  the  corporation  an  engagement  that  at  the 
end  of  six  weeks  they  should  either  have  procured  his 
pardon  from  the  king,  with  the  deputation  of  Ireland 
for  his  life,  or  else  should  r  surrender  the  city.  For  the 
fulfilment  of  these  insolent  terms  he  took  as  pledges 
sixteen  of  the  children  of  the  most  important  families 
of  the  city,  with  three  of  the  corporation  themselves.* 

And  now,  at  length,  on  the  same  14th  of  October, 
the  English  anchors  were  finally  raised,  and  The  English 
the  deputy,  with  Sir  William  Brereton  and  last. 
Sir  John  Salisbury,  several  hundred  Northumberland 

1  Allen,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  had  gone  over  to  quicken  his  sluggish  move« 
ments,  and  wrote  from  Chester  to  Cromwell,  in  despair:  "Please  your 
goodness  to  be  advertised,  that  as  yet  the  deputy  is  at  Beaumaris,  and  the 
Northern  men's  horses  have  been  on  shipboard  these  twelve  days,  which  is 
the  danger  of  their  destruction.  They  have  lost  such  a  wind  and  fSur 
weather,  as  I  doubt  they  shall  not  have  again  for  this  winter  season.  Mr. 
Brereton  (Sir  William  Brereton,  Skeffington's  second  in  command)  lieth 
here  at  the  sea  side  in  a  readiness.  If  their  first  appointment  to  Dublin 
had  been  kept,  they  might  have  been  there;  but  now  they  tarry  to  pass 
with  the  deputy.  Sir,  for  the  love  of  God,  let  some  aid  be  sent  to  Dublin; 
for  the  loss  of  that  city  and  the  castle  were  the  plain  subversion  of  the 
land."  —Allen  to  Cromwell,  Oct.  4:  State  Papers,  Vol.  II.  p.  202. 

2  Instructions  to  Walter  ('owley  on  behalf  of  the  Earl  of  Ossoiy:  Itud 
p.  351. 

»  Sir  William  Brereton  to  Henry  VIII. :  Ibid.  p.  204- 
vo:   n.  in 
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horse  trained  in  the  Border  wars,  and  a  number  not 
specified,  but  probably  from  two  to  three  thousand 
archers  and  men-at-arms,^  were  under  way.  Whether 
the  blame  of  the  delay  lay  with  the  incompetency  of 
Skeffington,  or  the  contempt  of  the  English,  which 
would  not  allow  them  to  make  haste  into  the  presence 
of  an  enemy  who  never  dared  to  encounter  them  in 
the  field,  but  carried  on  war  by  perjury,  and  pillage, 
and  midnight  murder  —  whatever  the  cause  was,  they 
were  at  length  on  their  way,  and,  through  the  devotion 
of  Ormond,  not  too  late  to  be  of  use. 

The  fleet  crossed  the  Channel  in  a  single  night,  and 
They  cross  the  ucxt  momiug  were  under  Lambay  Isl- 
night.  and,^    where    they  liad   run  in    for    shelter. 

Here  news  was  brouo-ht  them  that  Dublin  Castle  was 
Council  of  taken.  They  did  not  believe  it ;  but  a  coun- 
bayifliand.  cil  of  war  was  held,  and  Skeffington  resolved 
that  for  himself  he  might  not  risk  the  attempt  to  land ; 
Brereton  and  Salisbury  might  try  it,  if  they  could  do 
so  "  without  casting  themselves  away  "  ;  the  deputy 
would  go  on  to  Waterford  with  the  body  of  the  army, 
and  join  Sir  John  St.  Loo,  who  had  crossed  to  that 
port  in  the  week  preceding,  from  Bristol. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  October, 
Sir  William  Sir  AVilHam  Brereton,  with  five  hundred 
witiisoomen  men,  sailed  into  the  mouth  of  the  Liffey;  and 

enters  the  .  .  -       ,         i       n 

Liffey.  running  up  the  river,  ms'ead  ot  an  enemy 

drawn  up  to  op])ose  his  landing,  he  found  the  mayor 
and  corporation  waiting  at  the  quay,  with  drums,  and 
flags,  and  trumpets  to  welcome  him  as  a  deliverer.^ 

1  Two  thousand  five  hundred  was  the  smallest  number  which  Lord  Sur- 
rey previously  mentioned  as  sufficient  to  do  good.  —  Slate  Papers,  VoL  IL 
p.  73. 

*  Fifteen  miles  north  of  Dublin ;  immediatelv  off  Malahide. 

■  Sir  William  Brereton  and  Sir  John  Salisbury  to  Henry  VIII  :  Staii 
Papers,  Vol.  II.  p.  203. 
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SkefBngton  was  less  successful ;  he  remained  under 
Lambay  waiting  for  a  wind  for  Waterford,  and  in  the 
meantime  Fitzgerald,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the 
fleet,  was  in  force  upon  the  hills  overlooking  the  anch- 
orage. The  English  commander,  though  An  English 
aware  that  the  insurgents  were  in  the  neigli-  cutoff™*"* 
bourhood,  allowed  himself,  with  extreme  im-  sk'^n^n»a 
prudence,  to  land  a  detachment  of  troops,  ^P"»<i«"«* 
with  directions  to  march  to  Dublin.  He  himself  went 
with  the  fleet  to  the  Skerries,^  where  he  conceived, 
under  false  information,  that  a  party  of  the  rebels  were 
lying.  He  found  nothing  there  but  a  few  fishing- 
boats  ;  and  while  he  was  engaeed  in  burning  these, 
Fitzgerald  attacked  the  division  wnich  had  been  sent 
on  shore,  and  cut  them  ofi"  to  a  man.  Nor  was  this 
the  only  misfortune.  The  pirate  ships  which  had  been 
watching  Dublin  Bay  hovered  round  the  fleet,  cutting 
off  straggling  transports ;  and  although  one  of  them 
was  chased  and  driven  on  shore,  the  small  success 
poorly  counterbalanced  the  injury  which  had  been 
inflicted.^ 

^  A  small  harbour  near  Drogheda. 

2  Skef&ngton  was  prudently  reserved  in  his  report  of  these  things  to 
Henry.  He  mentions  having  set  a  party  on  shore,  but  says  nothing  of 
their  having  been  destroyed ;  and  he  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  theii 
fiite,  for  he  was  writing  three  weeks  after  it,  from  Dublin.  He  was  silent, 
too,  of  the  injury  which  he  had  received  from  the  pirates,  though  eloquent 
on  the  boats  which  he  burnt  at  the  Skerries.  —  State  Papers,  Vol.  11.  p. 
205.  On  first  reading  Skeffington's  despatch,  I  had  supposed  that  the 
'*  brilliant  victory "  claimed  by  the  Irish  hihtorians  (see  Leland,  Vol.  II. 
p.  148)  must  have  been  imaginary.  The  Irish  Statute  Book,  however,  ia 
too  explicit  to  allow  of  such  a  hope.  **  He  [Fitzgerald^'  not  only  fortifed 
and  manned  divers  ships  at  sea,  for  keeping  and  letting,  destroying  and 
taking  the  king's  deputy,  army,  and  subjects,  that  they  should  not  land 
within  the  said  land;  but  also  at  the  arrival  of  the  said  army,  the  same 
Vhomas,  accompanied  with  his  uncles,  servants,  adherents,  &c.,  falsely  and 
traitorously  assembled  themselves  together  upon  the  sea  coast,  for  keeping 
ind  resisting  the  king's  deputy  and  army;  and  the  same  time  they  shame- 
ftUly  murdered  divers  of  the  said  aniiy  coming  to   land.    And    Kdwanl 
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After  a  week  of  this  trifling,  Skeffington  consented 
October  2L  ^^  resign  his  intention  of  going  to  Waterford, 
£^®°ig*^"  and  followed  Brereton  into  Dublin.  Why 
DubUn,  Yie  had  delayed  a  iay  aft«r  discovering  that 
the  river  and  the  city  were  open  to  him,  it  is  impossible 
to  conjecture.  But  his  presence  was  of  little  benefit, 
and  only  paralysed  his  abler  subordinates.  As  scon  as 
he  had  brought  his  army  into  the  city,  he  conceived 
that  he  had  done  as  much  as  the  lateness  of  the  season 
would  allow.  The  November  weather  having  set  in 
November,      wild  and  wct,  he  gave  up  all  thought  of  act- 

And  resolves  '  o  jt  o 

the  season  '  ivc  mcasurcs  till  the  return  of  spring ;  and 
do  nothing,  he  wrotc  to  inform  the  king,  with  much  self- 
approbation,  that  he  was  busy  writing  letters  to  the 
Irish  chiefs,  and  making  arrangements  for  a  better 
government;  that  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald  had  been 
proclaimed  traitor  at  the  market-cross ;  and  that  he 
hoped,  as  soon  as  the  chancellor  and  the  vicar-general 
could  come  to  an  understanding,  the  said  traitor  might 
be  pronounced  excommunicated.^  All  this  was  very 
well,  and  we  learn  to  our  comfort  that  in  due  time  the 
excommunication  was  pronounced ;  but  it  was  not 
putting  down  the  rebelhon  —  it  was  not  the  work  for 
which  he  was  sent  to  Ireland  with  three  thousand 
English  soldiers. 

Fitzgerald,  as  soon  as  the  army  was  landed,  retired 
Fitzgerald  ^^^^  ^^  interior;  but  finding  that  the  deputy 
JnJ^Dua^  lay  idle  within  the  walls,  he  recovered  heart, 
iS^s?x  uSes"  ^^^  ^t  tl^^  \\Q2iA  of  a  party  of  light  horse  re- 
of  Dublin.  appeared  within  six  miles  of  Dublin.  Trim 
and   Dunboyne,    two   populous   villages,  were   sacked 

Rowkes,  pirate  at  the  sea,  captain  to  the  said  Thomas,  destroyed  and  took 
many  of  them."  —  Act  of  Attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare :  28  Hen  VIII 
pap.  1. 
1  Skeffington  to  Remy  VIII. :  State  Papers,  Vol.  II.  pp  206, 907. 
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and  burnt,  and  thb  blazing  ruins  must  have  been 
seen  from  the  battlements  of  the  Castle.  Yet  neither 
the  insults  of  the  rebels  nor  the  entreaty  of  the  inhab- 
itants  could  move  the  imperturbable  Skeffington.  He 
lay  still  within  the  city  walls ;  ^  and  Fitzgerald,  still 
further  encouraged,  despatched  a  fresh  party  He  again 

writes  to  tiM 

of  ecclesiastics  to  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  empeiw. 
with  offers  of  allegiance  and  ])romises  of  tribute,* 
giving  out  meanwhile  in  Ireland  that  he  would  be  sup- 
portel  in  the  spring  or  summer  by  the  long  talked-of 
Spanish  army.  Promises  costing  Charles  V.  nothing, 
he  was  probably  liberal  of  them,  and  waited  for  the 
issue  to  decide  how  far  they  should  be  observed. 

If  this  was  so,  the  English  deputy  seemed  to  be  de^ 
termined  to  give  the  rebellion  every  chance  of  issuing 
as  the  emperor  desired.  The  soldiers  were  eager  for 
employment,  but  Skeffington  refused  to  give  his  officers 
an  opportunity  for  distinction  in  which  he  did  not 
share,^  and  a  few  ineffectual  skirmishes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  the  sole  exploits  which  for  five  months 
they  were  allowed  to  achieve.     One  expedition,  as  far 

1  Accompanied  with  the  number  of  sixty  or  eighty  horsemen,  and  about 
three  hundred  kerne  and  gallowglass,  the  traitor  came  to  the  town  of  Trim, 
and  there  not  only  robbed  the  ^me,  but  also  burnt  a  great  part  thereof; 
and  took  all  the  cattle  of  the  country  thereabouts ;  and  after  that  assaulted 
Dunboyne,  within  six  miles  to  Dublin ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
defending  themselves  by  the  space  of  two  days,  and  sending  for  succour  to 
Dublin  ....  in  default  of  relief,  he  utterly  destroyed  and  burnt  the  whole 
town. — Allen  to  Cromwell:  State  Papers,  Vol.  II.  p.  220. 

2  He  hath  sent  divers  muniments  and  precedents  which  should  prove 
(hat  the  king  held  this  land  of  the  See  of  Rome;  alledging  the  king  and 
Ins  realm  to  be  heretics  digressed  from  the  obedience  of  the  same,  and  of 
the  faith  Catholic.  Wherefore  his  desire  is  to  the  emperour  and  the  Bishop 
>f  Rome,  that  they  will  aid  him  in  defence  of  the  faith  Cathclic  a^'ainst 
the  king,  promising  that  he  will  hold  the  said  land  of  them,  a:^d  a*}  trib- 
Dte  for  the  same  yearly.  —  Ibid.  p.  222. 

'  My  lord  deputy  desireth  so  much  his  own  glory,  that  he  wouJ*.  ip 
should  make  an  enterprise  except  he  were  at  it.  —  Ibid.  p.  227. 
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as  Drogheda,  the  deputy  indeed  ventured,  towards  the 
Skefflngton  ^^^  ^^  Novemher ;  and  in  the  account  of  it 
^idiSJ^n  to  which  he  sent  to  England,  he  wrote  as  if  it 
•Sd^brings  were  matter  of  congratulation  that  he  had 
JJSiyin^  brouglit  his  array  back  in  safety.  Nor  were 
■*^®*^*  his  congratulations,  at  least  to  himself,  with- 

out reason,  for  he  owed  that  safety  to  God  and  to  for- 
tune. He  had  allowed  the  archers  to  neglect  the  dd 
precaution  of  taking  cases  for  their  bows.  They  were 
overtaken  by  a  storm,  which  wetted  the  strings  and 
loosened  the  feathers  of  the  arrows ;  and  thus,  at  disad- 
vantage, they  were  intercepted  in  a  narrow  defile,^  and 
escaped  only  because  the  Irish  were  weak  in  numbers. 
He  excused  himself  for  his  shortcomings  on  the  plea 
He  excuses     that  he  was  in  bad  health  —  an  adequate  apol- 

himselfon  «  .  •  .  , 

the  ground     ogy   for  his  owu  iuactiou,  but  none  for  his 

of  b&d 

henith.  appointment  on  a  service  so  dangerous.  Yet 
perhaps  his  failure  is  explained  by  the  scene  of  it. 
Elsewhere,  Sir  William  Skeffington  may  have  been  a 
gallant  soldier  and  a  reasonable  man  ;  but  the  fatal 
atmosphere  of  Ireland  seems  at  all  times  to  have  had  a 
power  of  prostrating  English  intellect.  The  Protector 
Cromwell  alone  was  cased  in  armour  which  could  defy 
its  enchantments.  An  active  officer  might  have  kept 
the  field  without  difficulty.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
to  prove  that  the  country,  even  in  mid-winter,  was 
practicable  without  danger,  rode  to  Waterford  in  No- 
vember with  only  three  hundred  horse,  through  the 
heart  of  the  disturbed  districts,  and  returned  unmo- 
lested.2  'pi^e  KsltI  of  Ossory,  with  Sir  John  St.  Loo, 
made  an  appointment  to  meet  Skeffington  at  Kilcaa,' 

1  Skeffington  to  Sir  Edmund  Walsingham :  State  Papers^  Vol.  II.  p. 

a  Allen  to  Cromwell:  Ibid.  p.  220. 

S  In  Kildare  county,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  pale. 
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where,  if  he  brought  cannon,  they  might  recover  the 
castles  of  the  government  which  were  held  by  the 
Geraldines.  He  promised  to  go,  and  he  might  have 
done  so  without  danger  or  difficulty ;  but  he  neither 
went  nor  sent ;  only  a  rumour  came  that  the  deputy 
was  ill :  ^  and  in  these  delays  and  with  this  ostentation 
of  imbecility,  the  winter  passed  away,  as  if  to  convince 
every  wavering  Irishman  that,  strong  as  the  English 
might  be  in  their  own  land,  the  sword  dropped  from 
theii  nerveless  hands  when  their  feet  were  on  Irish 
soil.  Nor  was  this  the  only  or  the  worst  consequence. 
The  army,  lying  idle  in  Dublin,  grew  dis-  consequenc* 
organized  i  many  of  the  soldiers  deserted  ;  and  ty'sinacAm. 
an  impression  spread  abroad  that  Henry,  after  all,  in- 
tended to  return  to  the  old  policy,  to  pardon  Fitzgerald, 
and  to  restore  him  to  power.^ 

The  clear  pen  of  the  indefatigable  Allen  lays  the 
state  of  affairs  before  us  with  the  most  painful 
distinctness.     "  My  lord  deputy,"  he  wrote  to 

1  The  captains  and  I,  the  Earl  (of  Ossoiy)  directed  letters  to  the  deputy 
to  meet  us  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  at  Kilcaa,  bringing  with  him  ordnance 
accordingly,  when  the  deputy  appointed  without  fail  to  meet.  At  which 
day  and  place  the  said  Earl,  with  the  army  (of)  Waterford  failed  not  to  be, 
tod  there  did  abide  three  days  continually  for  the  deputy ;  where  he,  nei- 
ther any  of  the  army,  came  not,  ne  any  letter  or  word  was  had  from  him; 
but  only  that  Sir  James  Fitzgerald  told  that  he  heard  say  he  was  sick.  — 
Ossoiy  to  W.  Cowley:  State  Papers,  Vol.  II.  p.  251. 

2  Allen  certainly  thought  so,  or  at  least  was  unable  to  assure  himself 
that  it  was  not  so.  "  My  simple  advice  shall  be,"  he  wrote,  "  that  if  ev«f 
the  king  intend  to  show  him  grace  (which  himself  demandeth  not  in  due 
manner)  and  to  pardon  him,  to  withdraw  his  charges  and  to  pardon  him 
out  of  iiand ;  or  else  to  send  hither  a  proclamation  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
England,  that  the  king  never  intends  to  pardon  him  ne  any  that  shall  take 
part  with  him,  but  utterly  to  prosecute  both  him  and  them  to  their  utter 
confusion.  For  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  hath  said  plainly  to  divers 
of  the  council,  that  until  this  be  done,  they  dare  not  be  earnest  in  resisting 
him,  in  doubi  he  should  have  his  pardon  hereafter,  as  his  grandfather,  his 

lUher,  and  divers  his  ancestors  have  had ;  and  then  would  prosecute  then 

iBr  the  same."  —  Stnle  Papers,  Vol.  11.  p  222. 
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Cromwell  on  the  16th  of  February,  "  now  by  the  space 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  weeks  hath  continued  in  sickness, 
never  once  going  out  of  his  house  ;  he  as  yet  is  not  re- 
covered. In  the  meantime  the  rebel  hath  burnt  much 
of  the  country,  trusting,  if  he  may  be  suffered,  to  waste 
an  J  desolate  the  Inglishry,  [and  thus]  to  enforce  thia 
(limy  to  depart.  Sirs,  as  I  heretofore  advertised  you, 
this  rebel  had  been  banished  out  of  all  these  parts  or 
now,  if  all  men  had  done  their  duties.  But,  to  be 
plain  with  you,  except  there  be  a  marshal  appointed, 
which  must  do  strait  correction,  and  the  army  prohib- 
ited from  resorting  to  Dublin  (but  ordered  to  keep  the 
field),  the  king  shall  never  be  well  served,  but  his  pur- 
pose shall  long  be  delayed."  ^ 

The  wages,  also,  were  ill-paid,  though  money  in 
The  wages  abuudaucc  had  been  provided.  The  men 
The*aruiy^is  werc  mutinous,  and  indemnified  themselves 
mutinous.      ^^   ^j^^    expeusc    of    tlic    wretched    citizens, 

whose  houses  they  pillaged  at  will  under  pretence  that 
the  owners  were  in  league  with  the  rebels.*^  The  arms. 
The  military  also,  wliicli  had  bceu  Supplied  to  the  troops, 
iees.  were  of  the  worst  kind  :  they  had  been  fur- 

nished out  of  ordnance  which  had  been  long  on  hand, 
and  were  worthle.^.^ 

The  conduct  of  the  king,  when  the  representations  of 
Allen  were  laid  before  him,  was  very  unlike  what  the 

1  Allen  to  Cromwell:  State.  Papers,  Vol.  II.  p.  226. 

2  "  Restraint  must  be  had  that  this  army  shall  not  spoil  ne  rob  any  per- 
son, but  as  the  deputy  and  council  shall  appoint ;  and  that  the  captains  be 
obedient  to  their  orders,  or  it  shall  not  be  well.  Ne  it  is  not  meet  thai 
every  soldier  shall  make  a  man  a  traitor  for  to  have  his  goods.  They  be 
00  nusselled  in  this  robbery,  that  now  they  almost  will  not  go  forth  to 
defend  the  country,  except  they  may  have  gain." — Allen  to  Cromwell, 
Feb.  16. 

8  "  The  bows  which  came  out  of  the  stores  at  Ludlow  Castle  wew 
naught;  miny  of  them  would  not  hold  the  bending." —  St(Ue  Papen^  Vol 
11.  p.  228. 
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popular  conception  of  his  character  would  have  led  us 
to  expect.  We  imagine  him  impatient  and  irritable  ; 
and  supposing  him  to  have  been  (as  he  certainly  was) 
most  anxious  to  see  the  rebellion  crushed,  we  should 
have  looked  for  some  explosion  of  temper  ;  or,  at  least, 
for  s^me  imperious  or  arbitrary  message  to  the  unfor- 
tunate deputy.  He  contented  himself,  however,  with 
calmly  se?iding  some  one  whom  he  could  trust  to 
make  inquiries  ;  and  even  when  the  result  confirmed 
the  lanp-uao-e  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  The  wgh 
the  deputy  s  recal  was  m  consequence  urofcd  sire  the  reoai 

1-1  -n        /.         J    .  no  ofSkefflng- 

upon  him,  he  still  retusea  to  pass  an  atiront  ton. 

,  The  king 

upon  an  old  servant.  He  appointed  Lord  refuses. 
Leonard  Grey,  brother-in-law  of  the  Countess  of  Kil- 
dare,  chief  marshal  of  the  army ;  but  he  would  not 
even  send  Grey  over  till  the  summer,  and  he  left 
Skeffington  an  opportunity  of  recovering  his  reputation 
in  the  campaign  which  was  to  open  with  the  spring.^ 
The  army,  however,  was  ordered  to  leave  The  amy 
Dublin  without  delay  ;  ^ind  the  first  move,  i^J c^m-"**' 
which  was  made  early  in  February,  was  fol-  °»e°^^o*- 
lowed  by  immediate  fi'uits.  Two  of  the  pirates  who 
had  been  acting  with  Fitzgerald  were  taken,  and 
hansed.^  Several  other  offenders  of  note  were  also 
caught  and  thrown  into  prison ;  and  in  two  instances, 
as  if  the  human  ministers  of  justice  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently prompt,  the  higher  powers  thought  fit  to  inflict 
the  necessary  punishment.  John  Teling,  one  of  the 
archbishop's  murderers,  died  of  a  foul  disorder  at  May- 
iiooth  ;  ^  and  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  the  contriver  of  the 

1  The  king,  a  few  months  later,  wrote  to  him  a  letter  of  warm  thanki 
for  his  ser\Mces,  and  admitted  his  plea  of  ill-health  with  peculiar  kindnew 
—Henry  VIII.  to  Skeffington :  StxUe  Papers^  Vol.  II.  p.  280. 

3  Brabazon  to  Cromwell:  Ibid.  p.  224. 

•  Allen  to  Cromwell:  Ibid.  p.  230. 
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whole  mischief,  closed  his  evil  career  in  die  Tower  of 
London  "  for  thought  and  pain."  ^  He  was  attainted  by 
the  parliament  which  sat  in  tlie  autumn,  and  lay  under 
sentence  of  death  when  death  came  unbidden  to  spare 
the  executioner  his  labour. 

Meantime,  the  spring  opened  at  last,  and  affairs  fiir- 
D«*thofthe  ther  im])roved.  Skeffington's  health  con- 
jtore.  tinned  weak ;  but  with  the   advance  of  the 

seas  m  he  was  able  to  take  the  field ;  and  on  the  14th 
Mai-chW.  ^f  March  he  appeared  under  the  walls  of 
teke^th^''  Maynooth.  This  castle  was  the  strongest  in 
KegeofMay-  the  posscssiou  of  the  Gcraldincs.  Vast  labour 
nooth  Castle.  }^^j  ^^^^  recently  expended  on  its  fortifica- 
tions, for  which  the  king's  subjects  had  been  forced  to 
pay.  It  was  defended  by  the  ordnance  from  DubUn, 
and  held  by  a  small  but  adequate  garrison.  It  was 
thought  to  be  impregnable,  and  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  science  of  gunnery  it  might  possibly  have  defied 
the  ordinary  methods  of  attack.  Nay,  with  a  retro- 
spective confidence  in  the  strength  of  its  defences,  the 
Irish  historians  have  been  unable  to  believe  that  it  could 
have  been  fairly  taken  ;  they  insist  that  it  resisted  the 
efforts  of  the  besiegers,  and  was  on  the  point  of  being 
saved  by  Fitzgerald,^  when  it  was  delivered  to  the 
English  commander  by  treachery.  A  despatch  to  the 
king,  which  was  written  from  the  spot,  and  signed  by 
the  deputy  and  all  the  members  of  the  Irish  councQ, 
leaves  but  little  remaining  of  this  romance. 

An  authentic  account  of  an  attack  by  cannon  on  a 
Thewaiiaare  fortified  placc  at  that  era,  will  scarcely  fail  to 
bombarded,  j^^  interesting.  The  castle,  says  this  docu- 
ment, was  so  strongly  defended  both  with  men  and 
ordnance,  "  as  the  like  had  not  been  seen  in  Ireland 
1  CampioD,  p.  179*  3  Leiand,  Coxe,  Ware. 
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Bince  the  Conquest."  The  garrison  consisted  of  a 
hundred  men,  of  which  sixty  were  gunners.  On  the 
third  day  of  the  siege  the  Engh'sh  batteries  opened  on 
the  nortJi-west  side  of  the  donjon,  and  destroying  the 
battlements,  buried  the  cannon  on  that  part  of  the  wall 
under  the  ruins.  The  siege  lines  were  then  moTed 
**  to  the  north  side  of  the  base  court  of  the  castle,  at 
the  nortn-east  end  whereof  there  was  a  new-made, 
very  strong,  and  fast  bulwark,  well  garrisoned  with 
men  and  ordnance."  Here  a  continual  fire  was  sus- 
tained for  five  days,  "  on  that  wise  that  a  breach  and 
entry  was  made  there."  Whereupon,  con-  March  28. 
tinues  the  despatch,  "  The  twenty-third  day,  stormed, 
being  Tuesday  next  before  Easter  day,  there  was  a 
galiard  assault  given  before  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  the  base  court  entered  ;  at  which  entry  there  were 
slain  of  the  ward  of  the  castle  about  sixty,  and  of  your 
Grace's  army  no  more  but  John  Griffin,  yeoman  of 
your  most  honourable  guard,  and  six  others  which 
were  killed  with  ordnance  of  the  castle  at  the  entry. 
Howbeit,  if  it  had  not  pleased  God  to  preserve  us,  it 
were  to  be  marvelled  that  we  had  no^  more  slain. 
After  the  base  court  was  thus  won,  we  assaulted  the 
great  castle,  which  within  a  while  yielded."  Thirty- 
seven  of  the  remaining  garrison  were  taken  Thirty-fle?w 
prisoners,  with  two  officers,  two  Irish  eccle-  taken, 
siastics  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  promoting 
.he  insurrection,  and  one  of  the  murderers  of  the  arch- 
bishop. 

The  place  was  taken  by  fair  fighting,  it  seems,  with- 
out need  of  treachery ;  and  the  capture  by  storm  of  a 
fortified  castle  was  a  phenomenon  altogether  new  to 
the  Irish,  who  had  yet  to  learn  the  effect  of  well-served 
cannon  upon  walls.^ 

1  Heniy  Vlil.  Y'as  one  of  the  first  men  to  foresee  and  valnn  t^*  t>ow« 
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The  work  at  length  was  begun  in  earnest,  and  in 
order  to  drive  the  lesson  home  into  the  understanding 
of  the  people,  and  to  instruct  them  clearly  that  rebel- 
lion and  murder  were  not  any  longer  to  be  tolerated, 
the  prisoners  were  promptly  brought  up  before  the 
provost-marshal,  and  twenty-six  of  them  there  and 
then,  under  the  ruins  of  their  own  den,  were  hung  up 
for  sign  to  tlie  whole  nation.^ 

A  judicial  operation  of  this  kind  had  never  before 
ihe  Pardon  becii  wituessed  in  Ireland  within  the  known 
The  effect  of    cvcle  of  its  liistory,  and  the  effect  of  it  was 

It  upon  the  .  i  .       ,  t  t         .  i 

people.  proportionately  startling.      In    the  presence 

of  this  "  Pardon  of  Maynooth,"  as  it  was  called,  the 
phantom  of  rebellion  vanished  on  the  spot.  It  was 
the  first  serious  blow  which  was  struck  in  the  war,  and 
there  was  no  occasion  for  a  second.  In  a  moment  the 
noise  and  bravado  which  had  roared  from  Donegal  to 
Cork  was  hushed  into  a  supplication  for  forgiveness. 
Fitzgerald  was  hastening  out  of  Thomond  to  the  re 
lief  of  his  fortress.  When  they  heard  of  the  execution, 
The  rebellion  ^is  army  melted  from  him  like  a  snowdrift, 
▼anishes.        T^\\q  confederacy  of  the  chiefs  was  broken  up  ; 

of  artillery.  Sebastian!  mentions  experiments  on  the  range  of  guns  which 
were  made  by  him,  in  Southampton  water  ;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  can- 
non used  in  the  siege  of  Maynooth  were  the  large-sized  brass  guns  which 
were  first  cast  in  England  in  the  year  of  its  capture.  —  Stow,  p.  572. 
When  the  history  of  artillery  is  written,  Henry  Vill.'s  labours  in  this  de- 
partment must  not  be  forgotten.  Two  foreign  engineers  whom  he  temptei* 
into  his  6er\'ice,  first  invented  "  shells."  "  One  Peter  Paui,  i.  Frenchman 
bom,"  says  Stow,  "  and  another  alien,  called  Peter  Van  Collen,  a  gun- 
gmith,  both  the  king's  feed  men,  conferring  together,  devised  and  caused 
to  be  made  certain  mortar  pieces,  being  at  the  mouth  from  eleven  inche8 
unto  nineteen  inches  wide,  for  the  use  whereof  they  [also]  caused  to  be 
made  certain  hollow  shot  of  cast  iron,  to  be  stuffed  with  lire-work  or  wild- 
ire  ;  whereof  the  bigger  sort  for  the  same  had  screws  of  iron  to  receive  a 
match  to  carry  fire  kindled,  that  the  firework  might  be  set  on  fire  for  to 
break  in  pieces  tlie  same  hollow  shot,  whereof  the  smallest  piece  hitting 
#ny  man  would  kill  or  spoil  him."  —  Stow,  Chronicle^  p.  584. 
1  State  Papers,  Vol.  II.  p.  237. 
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first  one  fell  away  from  it,  and  then  anotliei  ;  and 
before  the  summer  had  come,  O'Brien  of  Inchiquin, 
O'Connor,  who  had  married  Fitzgerald's  sister,  and  the 
few  scattered  banditti  of  the  Wicklow  mountains,  were 
all  who  remained  of  the  grand  association  which  was 
to  place  the  Island  of  Saints  at  the  feet  of  the  Father 
of  Christendom. 

Sadder  history  in  the  compass  of  the  world's  great 
ohronicle  there  is  none  than  the  history  of  the  Irish : 
so  courageous,  yet  so  like  cowards ;  so  interesting, 
yet  so  resolute  to  forfeit  all  honourable  claims  to  inter- 
est. In  thinking  of  them,  we  can  but  shake  our  heads 
with  Lord  Chancellor  Audeley,  when  meditating  on 
this  rebellion,  and  repeat  after  him,  "  they  be  a  people 
of  strange  nature,  and  of  much  inconstancy."  ^ 

Lord   Fitzgerald  was  now  a  fugitive,  with  a   price 
upon  his  head.     He  retreated  into  Thomond,  Fitzgerald 
intending  to  sail  for  Spain,  and    to  attempt  xSJ^nd"*** 
with  his  own  lips  to  work  persuasion  with  the  j^jf ?o^*°*  *** 
emperor.^     There  was  an  expectation,  how-  ®p**°* 
ever,  that  the  Spaniards   might   be   already  on  their 
way  ;  and  O'Brien  persuaded  him  to  remain,  CBrien  per- 
to  prevent  the  complete  disintegration  of  his  to  remain. 
party.     Sir  James  de  la  Hyde  was  therefore  sent  to 
Charles ;  and  the  wretched  young  nobleman  himself 
wanden^d  from  place  to  place,  venturing,  while  Sket- 
fington  still  lay  at  Maynooth,  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  home,  among  his  own  people,  yet  unable  to  do 
more  than  evade  the  attempts  which  were  made  to  cap 
ture  him.     The  life  of  the  rebellion  was  gone  from  it. 

There  was  no  danger  that  he  would  be  betrayed 
The   Irish   had  many  faults  —  we  may  not  Fidelity  of 
refuse  them  credit  for  their  virtues.     How-  ***®p~p*^ 

1  Slate  Pipers,  Vol.  I.  p.  446.  2  n^id  Vol.  II.  p.  253. 
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ever  treacherous  they  were  to  their  enemies,  however 
mcoiistant  in  their  engagements,  uncertain,  untrue  in 
ordinary  obligations,  they  were  without  rivals  in  the 
world  in  their  passionate  attachments  among  them- 
selves ;  and  of  all  the  chiefs  who  fell  from  Fitzgerald's 
banner,  and  hastened  with  submission  to  the  English 
deputy,  there  was  perhaps  not  one  who,  though  steeped 
in  the  blood  of  a  hundred  murders,  would  not  have 
been  torn  limb  from  limb  rather  than  have  listened  to 
a  temptation  to  betray  him. 

At  length,  after  a  narrow  escape  from  a  surprise, 
from  which  he  rescued  himself  only  by  the  connivance 
of  the  Irish  kerne  who  were  with  the  party  sent  to 
take  him,  the  young  earl,  as  he  now  called  himself, 
weary  of  his  wandering  life,  and  when  no  Spaniards 
came,  seeing  that  his  cause  was  for  the  present  hope- 
Arrivaiof  ^^^s,  offered  to  surrender.  It  was  by  this 
irfGrey!^'  ^""^  August,  and  Lord  Leonard  Grey,  his 
^^'Jj^  father's  brother-in-law,  was  present  with  the 
offwofsu^  army.  To  him  he  wrote  from  O'Connor's 
render.  Castle,    in    King's    County,   apologizing  for 

what  he  had  done,  desiring  pardon  "for  his  life  and 
lands,"  and  begging  his  kinsman  to  interest  himself  in 
his  behalf.  If  he  could  obtain  his  forgiveness,  he 
promised  to  deserve  it.  If  it  was  refused,  he  said  that 
he  "  must  shift  for  himself  tfie  best  that  he  could."  ^ 

In  reply  to  this  overture,  Grey  suggested  an  inteiv 
Qrey  8ug-  view.  The  appointment  of  so  near  a  relative 
SKTdew!  ^  of  the  Kildare's  to  high  office  in  Ireland  had 
been  determined,  we  may  be  sure,  by  the  Geraldine 
influence  in  the  English  council.  The  marshal  was 
personally  acquainted  with  Fitzgerald,  and  it  is  to  be 

1  I^rd  Thomas  Fitzgerald  to  Lord  Leonard  Grey:  Stale  Papers^  Vol 
[I  p.  S73. 
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observed  that  the  latter  in  writing  to  hini  signed  him- 
self his    '•'  loving   friend."     That   Lord   Leonard  was 
anxious  to  save  him  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt ;  he  had 
been  his  father's  chief  advocate  with  the  king,  and  his 
natural  sympathy  with  the  representative  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  liouse  was  strengthened  by  family  connexion. 
He  is  not  to  be  suspected,  therefore,  of  treachery,  at 
least  towards  his  kinsman.     The  interview  was  agreed 
upon,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  August,  Grey, 
with  Sir  Rice  Mansell,  Chief  Justice  Aylmer, 
Lord  James  Butler,  and  Sir  William   St.   Loo,  rode 
from  Maynooth   into  King's   County,  where,  on   the 
borders  of  the  Bog  of  Allen,  Fitzgerald  met  Fitzgerald 
them.    Here  he  repeated  the  conditions  upon  ™e«^*»^» 
which  he  was  ready  to  surrender.     Lord   Grey  said 
that  he  had  no  authority  to  entertain  such  conditions ; 
but  he  encouraged  the  hope  that  an  unconditional  sur- 
render would  tell  in  his  favour,  and  he  promised  him- 
self to  accompany  his  prisoner  to  the  king's  presence. 
Fitzorerald   interpreting   expressions    confess-  Andsurren- 

ders  on  & 

edly  intended  "  to  allure  him  to  yield,"  ^  in  dubious 
the  manner  most  favourable  to  himself,  placed  pardon, 
himself  in  the  hands  of  the  marshal,  and  rode  back 
with  him  to  the  camp. 

The  deputy  wrote  immediately  to  announce  the  cap- 
ture. Either  the  terms  on  which  it  had  been  effected 
had  not  been  communicated  to  him,  or  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  conceal  them,  for  he  informed  Henry  that 
the  traitor  had  yielded  without  conditions,  either  of 

1  The  Lord  Leonard  repayreth  at  this  season  to  your  Majesty,  bringing 
with  him  the  said  Thomas,  beseeching  your  Highness  most  humbly,  that 
according  to  the  M>mfort  of  our  words  spoAsn  to  the  same  Thomas  to  alluit 
him  to  ineld  him,  ye  would  be  merciful  to  the  said  Thomas,  especially  con- 
cerning his  life. —  The  Council  of  Ireland  to  Heniy  VIII. ;  8tatt  Pqpen, 
Vol.  II.  p.  275. 
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pardon,  life,  lands,  or  goods,  "  but  only  submitting  to 
his  Grace's  mercy."  ^  The  truth,  however,  was  soon 
Embarrass-  kttown ;  and  it  occasioned  the  gravest  em- 
govemment.  barrassmeut  How  far  a  government  is  bound 
at  any  time  to  respect  the  unauthorized  engagements 
of  its  subordinates,  is  one  of  those  intricate  questions 
w'liicl  cannot  be  absolutely  answered ;  ^  and  it  was  still 
less  easy  to  decide,  where  the  object  of  such  engage- 
if  fitii?eraid  "^euts  had  run  a  career  so  infamous  as  Lord 
JS'^veT?-  Thomas  Fitzgerald.  No  pirate  who  ever 
K^wmS^.  swung  on  a  well-earned  gallows  had  com- 
possibie.  mitted  darker  crimes,  and  the  king  was  called, 
upon  to  grant  a  pardon  in  virtue  of  certain  unpermitted 
hopes  which  had  been  held  out  in  his  name.  He  had 
resolved  to  forgive  no  more  noble  traitors  in  Ireland, 
and  if  the  archbishop's  murder  was  passed  over,  he  had 
no  right  to  affect  authority  in  a  country  where  he  was 
so  unable  to  exert  it.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  capture 
Yet,  were  ^f  ^o  Considerable  a  person  was  of  great  im- 
ratiS^  to*^  portance  ;  his  escape  abroad,  if  he  had  de- 
b^eflt^ofhifl  sired  to  leave  the  country,  could  not  have 
capture?  been  prevented  ;  and  while  the  government 
retained  the  benefit  which  they  derived  from  his  sur- 
render, their  honour  seemed  to  be  involved  in  observ- 
ing the  conditions,  however  made,  by  whicli  it  had  been 
secured. 

It  is  likely,  though  it  is  not  certain,  that  Lord  Leon- 
ard foresaw  the  dilemma  in  which  Henry  would  bo 
placed,  and  hoped  by  means  of  it  to  secure  the  escape 

1  State  Papers,  Vol.  II.  p.  274. 

*  The  conditions  promised  to  Napoleon  by  the  captain  of  the  Bellero- 
pAiw  created  a  similar  difficulty.  If  Nana  Sahib  had  by  any  chance  been 
oonnc^cted  by  marriage  with  an  English  officer,  and  had  that  officer  induced 
him  ^0  surrender  by  a  promise  of  pardon,  would  the  English  Govemineat 
\tY9  ^respected  that  promise  ? 
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of  his  kinsman.  His  own  ultimate  treason  thiows  a 
shadow  on  his  earlier  loyalty  ;  and  his  talent  was  fully 
equal  to  so  ingenious  a  fraud.  He  had  placed  the  king 
in  a  position  from  which  no  escape  was  possible  tliat 
was  not  open  to  grave  objection.  To  pardon  so  heavy 
an  offender  was  to  violate  the  first  duty  of  government, 
and  to  grant  a  general  licence  to  Irish  criminality  ;  to 
execute  him  was  to  throw  a  sliadow  indirectly  on  the 
king's  good  faith,  and  lay  his  generals  open  to  a  charge 
of  treachery.  Henry  resolved  to  err  on  the  side  on 
which  error  was  least  injurious.  The  difficulty  was 
submitted  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  of  most  experi- 
ence in  Irish  matters.  The  duke  advised  that  The  Duke  ©r 
execution  should  be  delayed ;  but  added  sig-  vises  deiay 
nificantly,  "  quod  defertur  non  aufertur."  —  ment. 
Pardon  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  the  example  would 
be  fatal. ^  Immediate  punishment  would  injure  the 
credit  of  Lord  Grey,  and  would  give  occasion  for  slan- 
der against  the  council.^  The  best  course  would  be  to 
keep  "  the  traitor  "  in  safe  prison,  and  execute  him, 
should  it  seem  good,  at  a  future  time.^  This  advice 
was  followed.     Fitzgerald,  with    his    uncles,   Fitzgerald  y 

1.      1       1      n   V  •         T       i.     1    •      i.1       •  hanged  the 

who  had  all  been  miplicatecl  m  the  msurrec-  following 
lion,  was  committed   to   the   Tower ;  and  in   bum. 
the  year  following  they  were  hanged  at  Tyburn. 

So  ended  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  ;  significant  chiefly 
because  it  was  the  first  in  which  an  outbreak  against 
England  assumed  the  features  of  a  war  of  religion,  the 

1  It  were  the  worst  example  that  ever  was;  and  especially  for  these  un- 
gracious people  of  Ireland.  —  Norfolk  to  Cromwell :  State  Papers^  Vol.  II. 
p.  276. 

a  Ibid. 

*  Ibid.  The  duke,  throughout  his  letter,  takes  a  remarkably  ousiness- 
like  view  of  the  situation.  He  does  not  allow  the  question  of  "  right "  to 
be  raised,  or  suppose  at  all  that  the  government  could  lie  under  any  kind 
•f  obligation  to  a  person  in  the  position  of  Bltzgerald. 

VOL.  n  20 
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first  which  the  pope  was  especially  invited  to  bless,  and 
the  Catholic  powers,  as  such,  to  assist.  The  features 
of  it,  on  a  narrow  scale,  were  identical  with  those  of 
the  later  risings.  Fostered  by  the  hesitation  of  the 
home  authorities,  it  commenced  in  bravado  and  mur- 
der ;  it  vanished  before  the  first  blows  of  substantial 
resistance.  Yet  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  was 
attended  by  the  usual  Irish  fatality :  mistake  and  in* 
completeness  followed  the  proceedings  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  ;  and  the  consciousness  remained  that 
a  wound  so  closed  would  not  heal,  that  the  moral  tem- 
per of  the  country  remained  unaffected,  and  that  tiie 
lame  evils  would  again  germinate. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   CATHOLIC   MARTYRS. 

Whilb  the  disturbance  in  Ireland  was  at  its  height, 
affairs  in  England  had  been  scarcely  less  criti-  state  of  bi* 
cal.  The  .arface  indeed  remained  unbroken.  J^^^VS 
The  summer  of  1534  passed  away,  and  the  ^^^* 
threatened  invasion  had  not  taken  place.  The  disaffec- 
tion which  had  appeared  in  the  preceding  year  had 
been  smothered  for  a  time  ;  Francis  I.  held  the -emperor 
in  check  by  menacing  Flanders,  and  through  French 
influence  the  rupture  with  Scotland  had  been  seeming- 
ly healed.  In  appearance  the  excommunication  had 
passed  off  as  a  brutum  fulmeUy  sl  flash  of  harmless  sheet 
lightning,  serving  only  to  dazzle  feeble  eyes.  The 
oath  of  succession,  too,  had  been  taken  generally 
through  the  country  ;  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Bishop 
Fisher  having  alone  ventured  to  refuse.  The  pope 
had  been  abjured  by  the  universities  and  by  the  con- 
vocation in  both  the  provinces,  and  to  these  collective 
acts  the  bishops  and  the  higher  clergy  had  added  each 
their  separate  consent. 

But  the  governnient  knew  too  well  the  temper  of 
the  clergy  to  trust  to  outward  compliance,  or  to  feel 
assured  that  they  acquiesced  at  heart  either  in  the  sep- 
aration from  Rome,  or  in  the  loss  of  their  treasured 
privileges.     The  theory  of  an   Anglican  Erastianism 
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fou]|d  favour  with  some  of  the  higher  church  dignlta* 
The  cieror      nes,  and  with  a  section  perhaps  Of  the  secular 

comply  with  .  *■  •*• 

the  revoiu-     priests ;  but  the  transfer  to  the  crown  of  the 

fcion,  but  in-       »«• 

wardiyhave    first-finiits,  which  lu  their  original  zeal  for  a 
for  it.  free  Church  of  England  the  ecclesiastics  had 

lioped  to  preserve  for  themselves,  the  abrupt  limitation 
of  the  powers  of  convocation,  and  the  termination  of  so 
many  time-honoured  and  lucrative  abuses,  had  inter-  ' 
fered  with  the  popularity  of  a  view  which  might  have 
been  otiierwise  broadly  welcomed ;  and  while  growing 
vigorously  among  the  country  gentlemen  and  the  mid- 
dle classes  in  the  towns,  among  the  clergy  it  throve 
only  within  the  sunshine  of  the  court.  The  rest  were 
overawed  for  the  moment,  and  stunned  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  blows  which  had  fallen  upon  them.  As 
far  as  they  thought  at  all,  they  believed  that  the  storm 
would  be  but  of  brief  duration,  that  it  would  pass  away 
as  it  had  risen,  and  that  for  the  moment  they  had  only 
to  bend.  'The  modern  Englishman  looks  back  upon 
the  time  with  the  light  of  after  history.  He  has  been 
inured  by  three  centuries  of  division  to  the  spectacle 
of  a  divided  church,  and  sees  nothing  in  it  either  em- 
barrassing or  fearful.  The  ministers  of  a  faith  which 
had  been  for  fifteen  centuries  as  the  seamless  vesture 
of  Christ,  the  priests  of  a  church  supposed  to  b<> 
founded  on  the  everlasting  rock  against  which  no  powe^ 
could  prevail,  were  in  a  very  different  position.  Thev 
obeyed  for  the  time  the  strong  hand  which  was  upon 
them,  trusting  to  the  interference  of  accident  or  provi- 
dence. They  comforted  themselves  with  the  hope  that 
the  world  would  speedily  fall  back  into  its  old  ways, 
They  bend  that  Christ  and  the  saints  would  defend  the 
ftenn,  church  against  sacrilege,  and  that  in  the  mean- 

ttme  °*        time  there  was  no  occasion  for  them  to  thniat 
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themselves  upon  voluntary  martyrdom.^  But  this  po- 
gition,  natural  as  it  was,  became  difficult  to  maintain 
when  they  were  called  upon  not  only  themselves  to  con- 
sent to  the  changes,  but  to  justify  their  consent  to  their 
congregations,  and  to  explain  to  the  people  the  grounds 
on  which  the  government  had  acted.  Tlie  kingdom 
was  by  implication  under  an  interdict,^  yet  the  services 
went  on  as  usual ;  the  king  was  excommunicated ; 
doubt  hung  over  the  succession  ;  the  facts  were  im- 
perfectly known  ;  and  the  never-resting  friars  mendi- 
cant were  busy  scattering  falsehood  and  misrepresenta- 
tion. It  was  of  the  highest  moment  that  on  all  these 
important  matters  the  mind  of  the  nation  should  if  pos- 
sible be  set  at  rest ;  and  the  clergy,  whose  loyalty  was 
presumed  rather  than  trusted,  furnished  the  only  means 
by  which  the  government  could  generally  and  simulta- 
neously reach  the  people.     The  clergy  there-  The  clergy 

1  n    J  r         arecalledup 

tore,  as  we   have  seen,  were  called  upon  tor  on  to  explain 

-      .  .  ,  ,  •         -     to  the  people 

then*  services ;  the  pope  s  name  was  erased  the  changes 

which  have 

from  the  mass  books ;  the  statute  of  appeals  taken  place, 
and  the  statute  of  succession  were  fixed  against  the 
doors  of  every  parish  church  in  England,  and  the  rec- 
tors and  curates  were  directed  every  week  in  their 
sermons  to  explain  the  meaning  of  these  acts.  The 
bishops  were  held  responsible  for  the  obedience  of  the 

1  "  These  be  no  causes  to  die  for,"  was  the  favourite  phrase  of  the  time, 
[t  was  the  expression  which  the  Bishop  of  London  used  to  the  Carthusian 
monks  {IHstoria  Marfyi'um  Anglorum),  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  in  his 
diocese  generally.  —  Ellis,  third  series,  Vol.  II.  p.  375. 

2  Si  Rex  Prajfatus,  vel  alii,  inhibitioni  ac  prohibition!  et  interdicto  hu- 
jusmodi  contravenerint,  Regem  ipsum  ac  alios  omnes  supradictos,  senten- 
tias  censuras  et  pcenas  prsedictas  ex  nunc  prout  ex  tunc  incurrisse  declara- 
mus,  et  ut  tales  publican  ac  publico  nunciari  et  evitari  —  ac  interdictum 
per  latum  regnum  Anglise  sub  dictis  poenis  observari  debere,  volumus  at- 
])i:e  mandamus.  —  FiTxt  Brief  of  Clement :  Legrand,  Vol.  III.  pp.  451,  45S. 
The  Church  of  Rome,  however,  draws  a  distinction  between  a  seotenoc 
irplied  and  a  sentence  di  rectXy  pronounced. 
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clerg}' ;  the  sheriffs  and  the  magistrates  had  been  di- 
rected to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  bishops ;  and  all  the 
maehineiy  of  centralization  was  put  in  force  to  compel 
the  fulfilment  of  a  duty  which  was  well  known  to  be 
miwelcome. 

That  as  little  latitude  as  possible  might  be  left  for 
resistance  or  evasion,  books  were  printed  by  order  of 
council,  and  distributed  through  the  hands  of  the  bishops, 
containing  a  nfinute  account  of  the  whole  proceedings 
on  the  divorce,  the  promises  and  falsehoods  of  the  pope, 
the  opinions  of  the  European  universities,  and  a  general 
epitome  of  the  course  which  had  been  pursued.^  These 
were  to  be  read  aloud  to  the  congregations ;  and  an 
The  order  order  for  preaching  was  at  the  same  time 
big.  Every    circulated,  in  which  the  minuteness  of  the  di- 

preacherto  ...  i     1.1  i.1.  j  i» 

deliver  one  rectious  IS  as  remarkable  as  the  prudence  of 
against  the  them.  Every  preacher  was  to  deliver  one 
pation.  sermon  at  least  ('*  and  after  at  his  liberty  ") 

on  the  encroachments  and  usurpations  of  the  papal 
power.  He  was  to  preach  against  it,  to  expose  and 
refute  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  to  declare  that  it 
was  done  away,  and  might  neither  be  obeyed  nor  de- 
fended further.  Again  in  all  places  "  where  the  king's 
The  arch-  just  causc  in  his  matter  of  matrimony  had  been 
sentence  to  detracted,  and  the  incestuous  and  unjust  [mat- 
thing  of        rimonvl  had  been  set  forth  [and  extolled],'* 

mere  verity,        •,  ^  -ii        t  i 

nof  to  be       the  clergv  were  generally  directed  "  to  open 

asain  called  o  «/  i 

in  question,  and  dcclare  the  mere  verity  and  justice  "  of 
the  matter,  declaring  it  "  neither  doubtful  nor  disputa- 
ble, but  to  be  a  thing  of  mere  verity,  and  so  to  be  al- 
lowed of  all  men's  opinions.  They  were  to  relate  in 
detail  the  pope's  conduct,  his  many  declarations  in  the 
king's  favour  ;  the  first  decretal,  which  was  withheld 

1  SU^-pe's  }femonaU,  Vol.  T.  p.  292     Ellis,  third  series,  Vol.  II.  p.  896. 
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by  Campeggio,  in  which  he  had  pronounced  the  mar- 
riage with  Catherine  invalid ;  his  unjust  avocation  of 
the  cause  to  Rome  ;  his  promises  to  the  King  of  France  ; 
and  finally,  his  engagement  at  Marseilles  to  pronounce 
in  the  King  of  England's  favour,  if  only  he  would  ac- 
knowledge the  papal  jurisdiction.^  They  were  there- 
fore to  represent  the  king's  conduct  as  the  just  and 
necessary  result  of  the  pope's  duplicity.  These  things 
the  clergy  were  required  to  teach,  not  as  matters  of 
doubt  and  question,  but  as  vital  certainties  on  which 
no  difference  of  opinion  could  be  tolerated.  Finally, 
there  were  added  a  few  wholesome  admoni-  The  clergy 
tions  on  other  subjects,  which  mark  the  turn-  JJ^p^^^J**" 
ing  of  the  tide  from  Catholic  orthodoxy.  pSJ^i^inti 
The  clergy  were  interdicted  from  indulging  ^^  d<><^*rf«>** 
any  longer  in  the  polemics  of  theology.  "  To  keep 
unity  and  quietness  in  the  realm  it "  was  "  ordained 
that  no  preachers  "  should  "  contend  openly  in  the  pul- 
pit one  against  another,  nor  uncharitably  deprave  one 
another  in  open  audience.  If  any  of  them"  were 
**  grieved  one  with  another,"  they  were  to  "  complain 
to  the  King's  Highness  or  the  archbishop  or  bishop  of 
the  diocese."  They  were  "  purely,  sincerely,  and 
justly  "  to  "  preach  the  scripture  and  words  of  Christ, 
and  not  mix  them  with  men's  institutions,  or  make 
men  believe  that  the  force  of  God's  law  and  man's  law 
was  the  like."     On  subjects  such  as  purgatory,  wop- 

1  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  paper  it  seems  to  be  assumed,  that  th« 
pope  would  hav^e  fulfilled  this  engagement  if  Henry  had  fully  submitted. 
"  He  openly  confessed,"  it  says,  "  that  our  master  had  the  right ;  but  becauM 
our  prince  and  master  would  not  prejudicate  for  his  jurisdictions,  and  up- 
hold his  usurped  power  by  sending  a  proctor,  ye  may  evidently  here  see 
that  this  was  only  the  cause  why  the  judgment  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  wai 
not  given  in  his  favour;  whereby  it  may  appear  that  there  lacked  not  anj 
Justice  in  our  prince's  cause,  but  that  ambition,  vain  glory,  and  too  mncli 
Mondanity  were  the  lets  thereof.*' 
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ship  of  saints  and  relics,  marriage  of  the  clergy,  justifi- 
cation by  faith,  pilgrimages  and  miracles,  they  were  to 
keep  silence  for  one  whole  year,  and  not  to  preach  at 
all.i 

These  instructions  express  distinctly  the  convictions 
of  the  government.  It  would  have  been  well  if  the 
clergy  could  have  accepted  them  as  they  were  given, 
and  submitted  their  understandings  once  for  all  to  states- 
men who  were  wiser  than  themselves.  The  majority 
(of  the  parish  clergy  at  least)  were  perhaps  outwardly 
obedient ;  but  the  surveillance  which  the  magistrates 
were  directed  to  exercise  proves  that  the  exceptions 
were  expected  to  be  extensive  ;  and  in  many  quarters 
Difficulty  of  these  precautions  themselves  were  rapidly 
obedience  to  discovcrcd  to  be  inadequate.  Several  even  of 
Obstructive-    the  uiost  trustcd  among  the  bishops  attempted 

nessofthe  .  .  ^  mi  i  A    i 

bishops,  an  obstructive  resistance,  ihe  ciergr  of  the 
north  were  notoriously  disobedient.  The  Archbishop 
of  York  was  reported  to  have  talked  loosely  of  "  stand- 
ing against "  the  king  "  unto  death."  ^  The  Bishop  of 
Durham  fell  under  suspicion,  and  was  summoned  to 
London.  His  palace  was  searched  and  his  papers  ex- 
amined in  his  absence  ;  and  the  result,  though  incon- 
clusive, was  unsatisfactory.^  The  religious  orders 
again  (especially  the  monks  of  such  houses  as  had  been 
implicated  with  the  Nun  of  Kent)  were  openly  recu- 
And  of  the  sant.  At  the  convent  at  Sion,  near  Richmond, 
clergy.  a  Certain  Father  Ricot  preached  as  he  was 

commanded,  "  Imt  he  made  this  addition,  that  he  which 
commanded  him  to  preach  should  discharge  his  con- 
science :  and  as  soon,"  it  was  said,  ''  as  the  said  Ricot 

1  An  Order  for  Preaching:  printed  in  Burnet's  Collectanea,  p.  447. 
a  Ellis,  third  series,  Vol.  II.  p.  373. 

•  John  ap  Rice  to  Secretary  Cromwell  with  an  account  of  the  search  d 
ttie  Bishop  of  Durham's  chamber:  Ro'U  Uctue  MS. 
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began  to  declare  the  king's  tide,"  "  nine  of  the  brethren 
departed  from  the  sermon,  contrary  to  the  rule  of  their 
religion,  to  the  great  slander  of  the  audience."  ^  Indeed 
it  soon  became  evident  that  among  the  regular  clergy 
no  comj)liance  wliatever  was  to  be  looked  for ;  and  the 
agents  of  the  government  began  to  contemplate  the 
possible  consequences,  with  a  tenderness  not  indeed  for 
the  prospective  sufferers,  but  for  the  authorities  whom 
they  would  so  cruelly  compel  to  punish  them.  "  I  am 
right  sorry,"  wrote  Cromwell's  secretary  to  him,  "  to 
see  the  foolishness  and  obstinacy  of  divers  religious  men, 
so  addict  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  his  usurped  power, 
that  tliey  contemn  counsel  as  careless  men  and  willing 
to  die.  If  it  w^re  not  for  the  opinion  which  men  had, 
and  some  yet  have,  in  their  apparent  holiness,  it  made 
no  great  matter  what  became  of  them,  so  their  souls 
were  saved.  And  for  my  part,  I  would  that  all  such 
obstinate  persons  of  them  as  be  ready  to  die  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome's  authority  were 
dead  indeed  by  God's  hand,  that  no  man  should  run 
wrongfully  into  obloquy  for  their  just  punishment."  ^ 

But  the  open  resistance  of  mistaken  honesty  was  not 
the  danger  which  the  government  most  feared.  Powers  of 
Another  peril  threatened  their  authority,  sionai. 
deeper  and  more  alarming  by  far.  The  clergy  pos- 
sess(^d  in  the  confessional  a  power  of  secret  influence 
over  the  masses  of  the  people,  by  which  they  were  able 
at  once  (if  they  so  pleased)  to  grant  their  penitents 
licences   for   insincerity,    to   permit   them   to   j>eijure 

1  Bedyll  to  Cromwell :  Slate  Papers^  Vol.  I.  p.  422.  Bedyll  had  been  di- 
rected by  Cromwell  to  observe  how  the  injunctions  were  obeyed.  He  said 
that  he  was  "  in  much  despair  of  the  reformation  of  the  friars  by  \ny  gen- 
He  or  favourable  means;*'  and  advised,  "  that  fellows  who  leave  sennoni 
■hould  be  put  in  prison,  and  made  a  terrible  example  of.'* 

*  SUU-e  Papers^  Vol.  I.  p.  422,  et  seq. 
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themselves  under  mental  reservations,  and  to  encourage 
The  clergy  them  to  expiate  a  venial  falsehood  by  con- 
S^^thdr**  cealed  disaffection.  The  secrets  of  confession 
S^i*the^  ^  were  inviolable.  Anathemas  the  most  fearful 
menteileser-  forbade  their  disclosure  ;  and,  secured  behind 
'***®°  this  impenetrable  shield,  the  church  might 

defy  the  most  stringent  provisions,  and  baffle  every 
precaution. 

From  the  nature  of  the  ciase  but  little  could  trans- 
pire of  the  use  or  the  abuse  which  was  made  at  such  a 
time  of  so  vast  a  power ;  but  Cromwell,  whose  especial 
gift  it  was  to  wind  himself  into  the  secrets  of  the 
clergy,  had  his  sleuth-hounds  abroad,  whose  scent  was 
not  easily  baffled..  The  long  tyranny  ofi^he  priesthood 
produced  also  its  natural  retribution  in  the  informations 
which  were  too  gladly  volunteered  in  the  hour  of  re- 
venge ;  and  more  than  one  singular  disclosure  remains 
among  the  State  Papers^  of  language  used  in  this 
mysterious  intercourse.  Every  man  who  doubted 
whether  he  might  lawfully  abjure  the  pope,  consulted 
his  priest.  Haughton,  tlie  Prior  of  Charterliouse,  in 
all  such  cases,  declared  absolutely  that  tlie  abjuration 
might  not  be  made.^  He  himself  refused  openly  ;  and 
it  is  likely  that  he  directed  others  to  be  as  open  as 
himself  But  Haughton 's  advice  was  as  exceptional  as 
his  conduct.  Father  Forest,  of  Greenwich,  who  was 
a  brave  man,  and  afterwards  met  nobly  a  cruel  death, 
took  the  oath  to  the  king  as  he  was  required  ;  while 
he  told  a  penitent  that  he  had  abjured  the  pope  in  the 
outward,  but  not  in  the  inward  man,  that  he  ''  owed 
an  obedience  to  the  pope  which  he  could  not  shake 
oflT/'  and  that  it  was  "  his  use  and  practice  in  confer* 

1  8trrpe  s  l/t  "'•"•;'ri&,  Vol.  I.  p.  305. 
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sion,  to  induce  men  to  hold  and  stick  to  the  old  fashion 
of  belief."  1 

Here,  again,  is  a  conversation  which  a  treacherous 
penitent  revealed  to  Cromwell ;  the  persons  confeMkn 
in  the  dialogue  being  the  informer,  John  Staunton. 
Staunton,  and  the  confessor  of  Sion  Monastery,  who 
had  professed  the  most  excessive  loyalty  to  the  crown.* 
The  informer,  it  must  be  allowed,  was  a  good-fi)r- 
nothing  person.  He  had  gone  to  the  confessor,  ho 
said,  to  be  shriven,  and  had  commenced  his  confession 
with  acknowledging  "  the  seven  deadly  sins  particu- 
larly," "and  next  the  misspending  of  his  five  wits." 
As  an  instance  of  the  latter,  he  then  in  detail  had  con- 
fessed to  heresy ;  he  could  not  persuade  himself  that 
the  priest  had  power  to  forgive  him.  "  Sir,"  he  pro- 
fessed to  have  said  to  the  confessor,  "  there  is  one 
thing  in  my  stomach  which  grieveth  my  eonscieno3 
very  sore  ;  and  that  is  by  reason  of  a  sermon  I  heard 
yesterday  of  Master  Latimer,  saying  that  no  man  of 
himself  had  authority  to  forgive  sins,  and  that  the 
pope  had  no  more  authority  than  another  bishop  ;  and 
therefore  I  am  in  doubt  whether  I  shall  have  remission 
of  my  sins  of  you  or  not,  and  that  the  pardon  is  of  no 
eflfect." 

The  priest  answered,  "That  Latimer  is  a  false 
knave  ;  "  and  seven  or  eight  times  he  called  him  false 
knave,  and  said  he  was  an  eretycke.  "  Marry,  this  I 
heard    Latimer   say,"  the  confessor  continued,  "  that 

1  Coufessions  of  Father  Forest :  RoUs  House  MS.  This  seems  to  have 
been  generally  known  at  the  time.  Latimer  alludes  to  it  in  one  of  his 
sermons. 

2  "  The  confessor  can  do  no  good  with  them  (the  monks),  and  the  obsti- 
nate persons  be  not  in  fear  of  him ;  but  he  in  great  fear  and  danger  of  hit 
life,  by  reason  of  their  malice,  for  that  he  hath  consented  to  the  king*s  title, 
ind  hath  f  reached  the  same.*'  —  Bedyll  to  Cromwell:  State  Papers^  Vol 
T.  p.  424. 
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if  a  man  come  to  confession,  and  be  not  sorrv  for  his 
Bins,  the  priest  hath  no  power  to  forgive  him.  I  say 
the  pope's  pardon  is  as  good  as  ever  it  was ;  and  he  is 
the  Head  of  the  Universal  Church,  and  so  I  will  take 
him.  Here  in  England  the  king  and  his  parliament 
hath  put  him  out ;  but  be  of  good  comfort,  and  stead- 
fieist  in  your  faith ;  this  thing  will  not  last  long,  I  war- 
rant you.     You  shall  see  the  world  change  shortly." 

To  this  the  informer  said  that  he  had  replied,  "  You 
know  how  that  we  be  sworn  unto  the  King's  Grace, 
and  he  hath  already  abjured  the  pope." 

"As  for  that,"  said  the  priest,  "an  oath  loosely 
The  con-  made  may  be  loosely  broken ;  and  by  this 
tturtimoSh  example  be  ye  in  ease.  I  had  an  enemy 
mayiteSoftB^  come  uuto  this  church,  and  one  of  his  friends 
ty  broken.      ^^^  mine  came  unto   me  and   said,  '  Sir,  I 

pray  you  let  us  go  drink  with  yonder  man.'  And  the 
said  friend  maketh  such  importunate  suit  unto  me  to 
drink  with  my  enemy,  that  I  promise  him  by  my  faith 
that  I  will  go  and  drink  with  him  ;  and  so  indeed  doth 
drink  with  him.  But  what  then,"  said  the  priest; 
"  though  I  go  and  drink  with  him  upon  this  promise, 
trow  you  that  I  will  forgive  him  witli  my  heart.  Nay, 
nay,  I  warrant  you.  And  so  in  like  wise  in  this  oath 
concerning  the  abjuration  of  the  pope.  I  will  not 
abjure  him  in  my  heart,"  said  the  priest,  "  for  these 
words  were  not  spoken  unto  Peter  for  nought  —  'I 
will  give  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven*  — 
Reported  ad-  and  the  pope  is  Peter's  successor.     Of  this 

▼iceofCran-  »»         •  i     <•  t  i 

mer  to  the      matter,     said  tne  priest,  "  1  communed  once 

eoniesflor  of  .11        t^«i  /»i^  i  -i  itii 

Bion.  with  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury,*  and  I  told 

1  Cranmer:  but  we  will  hope  the  Btory  is  coloured.  It  is  characteristlci, 
however,  of  the  mild,  tender-hearted  man  who  desired  to  glide  round  dil^ 
flenltiefl  rather  than  scale  and  conquer  them. 
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the  bishop  I  woald  pray  for  the  pope  as  the  chief  and 
papal  head  of  Christ's  church.  And  the  bishop  told 
me  it  was  the  king's  pleasure  that  I  should  not.  I 
said  unto  him  I  would  do  it ;  and  though  I  did  it  not 
openly,  yet  would  I  do  it  secretly.  And  he  said  I 
might  pray  for  him  secretly,  but  in  any  wise  do  it  not 
openly."  ^ 

Trifles  of  this  kind  may  seem  unimportant ;  but  at 
the  time  they  were  of  moment,  for  their  weight  was 
cumulative ;  and  we  can  only  now  recover  but  a  few 
out  of  many.  Such  as  they  are,  however,  they  show 
the  spirit  in  which  the  injunctions  were  received  by  a 
section  at  least  of  the  English  clergy.  Nor  was  this 
the  worst.  We  find  language  reported,  which  shows 
that  many  among  the  monks  were  watching  for  symp- 
toms of  the  promised  imperial  invasion,  and  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Irish  insurgents.  A  Doctor  Maitiand 
Maitland,  of  the  order  of  Black  Friars  in  Frij^^hie 
London,  had  been  "heard  divers  times  to  S^^mwlcy, 
say,  he  trusted  to  see  every  man's  head  that  couiSter? 
was  of  the  new  learning,  and  the  maintainers  'evolution. 
of  them,  to  stand  upon  a  stake,  and  Cranmer's  to  be 
one  of  them.  The  king,"  he  hoped,  might  suffer  "  a 
violent  and  shameful  death ;  "  and  "  the  queen,  that 
mischievous  whore,  might  be  brent.'*  "  He  said  fur- 
ther, that  he  knew  by  his  science,  which  was  nigro- 
mancy,  that  all  men  of  the  new  learning  should  be 
suppressed  and  suffer  death,  and  the  people  of  the  old 
learning  should  be  set  up  again  by  the  power  of  the  king*M 
enemies  from  the  parts  beyond  the  seaP  ^ 

In  the  May  weather  of  1534,  two  Middlesex  clergy, 

1  A  Deposition  concerning  the  popish  Conduct  of  a  Piiest:  MoQt  HauM 
US, 

3  Information  given  by  John  Maydwell,  of  treasonable  Words  spokflv 
•gainst  Henry  YIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn:  Bolls  Howe  MS, 
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**  walking  to  and  fro  in  the  cloyster  garden  ai  Sion, 
were  there  overheard  compa'^sing  sedition  and  rebel- 
Veronaod  hon."  John  Hale,  an  eager,  tumultuous  per- 
^*^-  son,  was  prompting  his  brotnur  priest,  Robert 

Feron,  with  matter  for  a  pamphlet,  which  Feron  waa 
to  write  against  the  king.^  "  Syth  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land was  first  a  realm,"  said  Hale,  "  was  there  never 
in  it  so  great  a  robber  and  piller  of  the  commonwealth 

read  of  nor  heard  of  as  is  our  king He  is  the 

most  cruellest  capital  heretic,  defacer  and  treader  un* 
der  foot  of  Christ  and  of  his  church,  continually  apply- 
ing and  minding  to  extinct  the  same ;  whose  death,  I 
Feron  hopes  besccch  God,  may  be  like  to  the  death  of 
death  may  be  the  most  wickcd  Johu,  somctime  king  of  this 

like  that  of  i  n     i 

the  man-  realm,  or  rather  to  be  called  a  great  tyran 
Richard.  than  a  king ;  and  that  his  death  may  be  not 
much  unlike  to  the  end  of  that  manqueller  Richard, 
sometmie  usurper  of  this  imperial  realm.  And  if 
thou  wilt  deeply  look  upon  his  life,  thou  shalt  find  it 
more  foul  and  more  stinkinor  than  a  sow  wallowing  and 
defiling  herself  in  any  filthy  place." 

These  words  were  spoken  in  English  ;  Feron  trans- 
lated them  into  Latin,  and  wrote  them  down.  Hale 
then  continued:  "Until  the  king  and  the  rulers  of 
this  realm  be  plucked  by  the  pates,  and  brought,  as 
we  say,  to  the  pot,  shall  we  never  live  merrily  in  Eng- 
land, which,  I  pray  God,  may  chance,  and  now  shoitly 
The  Irish  will  comc  to  pass.  Ireland  is  set  against  him, 
JJ^y^^i     which  will  never  shrink  in  their  quarrel  to 

WaUh  will  ^'®  ^^  ^^ '  ^^^^  what  think  ye  of  Wales  ? 
Wn  them.       'pj^g  noblc  and  gentle  Ap  Ryce,^  so  cruelly 

1  In  this  instan  je  we  need  not  doubt  that  the  words  were  truly  reported, 
fer  the  offenders  were  tried  and  pleaded  guilty. 

*  The  conspiracy  of  "  young  Ryce,"  or  Richard  ap  Grif^'th,  is  one  of  the 
Most  obscure  passages  in  the  history  of  this  reign.    It  was  a  Welsh  plot 
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put  to  death,  and  he  innocent,  as  they  say,  In  the  cause. 
I  think  not  contrary^  but  they  will  join  and  take  pari 
with  the  Irish^  and  so  invade  our  realm.     Jf  they  do 
80^  doubt  ye  not  but  they  shall  have  aid  and  strength 
enough  in  England,     For  this  is  truth  :  three  parts  of 
England  be  against  the  king^  as  he  shall  find  ini,«  p„ti 
\f  he  need.     For  of  truth,  they  go  about  to  S^f^gJSf 
bring  tliis  realm  into  such  miserable  condi-  **»«>^n«- 
tion  as  is  France;  which  the  commons  see,  and  pen* 
eeive  well  enough  a  sufficient  cause  of  rebellion  and  in* 
iurrection  in  this  realm.     And  truly  we  of  the  church 
shall  never  live  merrily  until  that  day  come.^^  ^ 

These  informations  may  assist  us  in  understanding, 
if  we  cannot  forgive,  the  severe  enactments  Thepera©- 
—  severely   to    be  executed  —  which  were  against  um 
passed  in  the  ensumg  parhament. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  sound  policy,  that  actions  only  are 
a  proper  subject  of  punishment,  —  that  to  treat  men 
as  offenders  for  their  words,  their  intentions,  or  their 
opinions,  is  not  justice,  but  tyranny.  But  there  is  no 
rule  which  is  universally  applicable.  The  policy  of  a 
state  of  war  is  not  the  policy  of  a  state  of  peace.  And 
as  a  soldier  in  a  campaign  is  not  at  liberty  to  criticise 
openly  the  cause  for  which  he  is  figliting ;  as  no  gen- 
eral, on  his  army  going  into  action,  can  permit  a  sub- 

eonducted  at  Islin^^n.  [Act  of  Attainder  of  Richard  ap  Grifiyth,  23  Hen. 
VIII.  ca^).  24.]  The  particulars  of  it  I  am  unable  to  discover  further,  thaa 
^t  it  was  a  desperate  undertaking,  encouraged  by  the  uncertainty  of  thi 
moccssicn,  and  by  a  faith  in  prophecies  ( Confession  of  Sir  William  Neville: 
Rolls  Home  MS.)^  to  murder  the  king.  Ryce  was  tried  in  Michaelmas 
erm,  1531,  and  executed.  His  uncle,  who  passed  under  the  name  of  Bran- 
iOtor,  was  an  active  revolutionary  agent  on  the  Continent  in  the  later  yean 
^Henry's reign.  —  See  State  Papers,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  647, 651, 653;  Vol.  VIIL 
H>.  219,  227,  &c. 

1  Trial  and  Conviction  of  John  Feron,  clerk,  and  John  Hale,  clerk t 
baga  de  Secretis;  Appendix  II.  to  the  Third  Mepoti  of  the  DepiUy  Kup^f 
^  ike  Public  Reavrdt. 
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ordinate  to  decline  from  his  duty  in  the  moment  of 
danger,  on   tlie  plea  that  he  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
grounds  of  the  quarrel,  and  that  liis  conscience  forbids 
him  to  take  part  in  it ;  so  there  are  times  when  whole 
nations  are  in  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  an  army 
30    circumstanced  ;   when  the  safety  of  the  State  de- 
pends  upon  unity  of  purpose,  and  when  priyate  persons 
must  be  compelled  to  reserve  their  opinions  to  them- 
selves ;  when  they  must  be  compelled  neither  to  ex- 
Bifectofcir.    prcss  them  in  words,  nor  to  act  upon  them 
^       apcnpoucy.    in  their  capacity  of  citizens,  except  at  their 
utmost  peril.    At  such  times  the  salus  populi  overrides 
all  other  considerations ;  and  the  maxims  and  laws  of 
calmer,  periods  for  awhile  consent   to   be   suspended. 
The  circumstances  of  the  year  1848  will  enable  us,  if« 
A  modern       ^®  reflect,  uot  upou  what  those  circumstances 
analogy.        actually  werc,  but  on  what  they  easily  might 
have  been,  to  understand  the  position  of  Henry  VIII.'s 
government   at   the    moment  of  the    separation   from 
Rome.     If  the  danger  in  1848  had  ceased  to  be  im- 
aginary, —  if  Ireland  had  broken  into  a  real  insurrec- 
tion, —  if  half  the   population   of  England  had  been 
Socialist,  and  had  been  in  secret  league  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Revolution  in  Paris  for  a  combined  attack 
upon   the   State   by   insurrection    and  invasion,  —  the 
mere   passing  of  a   law,  making  the   use  of  seditious 
language   a.i   act   of   treason,    would   not   haVe  been 
adequate    to    the    danger.     Influential    persons  would 
have  been  justly  submitted  to  question  on  their  alle- 
giance, and  insufficient  answers  would  have  been  inter- 
preted  as  justifying   suspicion.      Not   the    expression 
only,  of  opinions  subversive  of  society,  but  the  hold- 
mg  such    opinions,   however  discovered,  would  have 
been  regarded  and  treated  as  a  crime,  with  the  ful* 
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• 
consent  of  what  is  called  the  common  sense  and  edu- 
cated judgment  of  the  nation.^ 

If  for  "  opinions  subversive  of  society,"  we  siibsti-  ^ 
tute  allegiance  to  the  papacy,  the  parallel  is  complete 
between  the  year  1848,  as  it  would  then  have  been, 
and  the  time  when  the  penal  laws  which  are  consid- 
ered the  reproach  of  the  Tudor  governments  were 
passed  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  I  assume  that 
the  Reformation  was  in  itself  right ;  that  the  claims 
of  the  pope  to  an  English  supremacy  were  unjust ;  and 
that  it  was  good  and  wise  to  resist  those  claims.  If 
this  be  allowed,  those  laws  will  not  be  found  to  deserve 
the  reproach  of  tyranny.  We  shall  see  in  them  but 
the  natural  resource  of  a  vigorous  government  placed 
in  circumstances  of  extreme  peril.  The  Romanism 
of  the  present  day  is  a  harmless  opinion,  no  The  Romans 

A         ^  n         ^^      ^  i  ism  of  the 

more   productive  oi  evii  than  any  other  su-  sixteenth 
perstition,  and  without  tendency,  or  shadow  the  Roman- 
of  tendency,  to  impair  the  allegiance  of  those  nineteenth, 
who  profess  it.     But  we  must  not  confound  a  phantom 
with  a  substance ;  or  gather  from  modem  experience 
the   temper  of  a  time  when   words  implied  realities, 
when    Catholics   really   believed  that   they  owed  no 
allegiance  to  an  heretical  sovereign,  and  that  the  first 
duty  of  their  lives  was  to  a  foreign  potentate.     This 
perilous  doctrine  was  waning,  indeed,  but  it  was  not       «/ 
dead.     By  many  it  was  actively  professed ;  and  among 

1  History  is  never  weary  of  repeating  its  warnings  against  narrow  j  udg- 
ments.  A  year  ago  we  believed  that  the  age  of  arbitrary  severity  was 
past.  In  the  interval  we  have  seen  the  rebellion  in  India;  the  forms  of  law 
have  been  suspended,  and  Hindoo  rajahs  have  been  executed  for  no  greatei 
erime  than  the  possession  of  letters  from  the  insurgents.  The  evidence  of 
a  treasonable  animus  has  been  sufficient  to  ensure  condemnation;  and  in 
the  presence  of  necessity  the  principles  of  the  sixteenth  century  have  bMi 
faistantly  revived.  — April,  1858. 

VOL.  n.  21 
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those  by  whom  it  was  denied  there  were  few  except 
the  Protestants  whom  it  did  not  in  some  degree  em 
barrass  and  perplex. 

Tlie  government,  therefore,  in  the  close  of  1534, 
pariiamcDt  having  clear  evidence  before  them  of  in- 
TemberS.  tended  treason,  determined  to  put  it  down 
with  a  high  hand ;  and  with  this  purpose  parh'ament 
met  a^ain  on  the  3d  of  November.  The  first  act  of 
Thekiugis  the  sessiou  was  to  give  the  sanction  of  the 
premeiiead  legislature  to  the  title  which  had  been  con- 
Church.  ceded  by  convocation,  and  to  declare  the  king 
supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England.  As  af- 
firmed by  the  legislature,  this  designation  meant  some- 
thing more  than  when  it  was  granted  three  years  pre- 
viously by  the  clergy.  It  then  implied  that  the  spirit- 
ual body  were  no  longer  to  be  an  imperium  in  imperio 
within  the  realm,  but  should  hold  their  powers  subor- 
dinate to  the  crown.  It  was  now  an  assertion  of 
independence  of  foreign  jurisdiction  ;  it  was  the  com- 
plement of  the  Act  of  Appeals,  rounding  off'  into  com- 
pleteness the  constitution  in  Churcli  and  State  of  the 
English  nation.  The  act  is  short,  and  being  of  so  great 
importance,  I  insert  it  entire* 

"  Albeit,"  it  runs,  "  the  King's  Majesty  justly  and 
AetofSu-  rightfully  is  and  ought  to  be  the  supreme 
pmnacy.       jj^^^j  ^f  ^^^  Church  of  England,  and  so  is 

recognised  by  the  clergy  of  this  realm  in  their  convo- 
cation, yet  nevertheless,  for  corroboration  and  confir- 
mation thereof,  and  for  increase  of  virtue  in  Christ's 
religion  within  this  realm  of  England,  and  to  repress 
and  extirp  all  errours,  heresies,  and  other  enormities 
and  abuses  heretofore  used  in  the  same :  Be  it  en- 
acted, by  authority  of  this  present  parliament,  that  the 
King  our  Sovereign  Lord,  his   heirs  and   successors, 
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kings  of*thIs  realm,  shall  be  taken,  accepted,  and  re- 
puted the  only  supreme  Head  in  earth  of  the  Church 
of  England,  called  Anglicana  Eccleda^  and  shall  have 
and  enjoy,  annexed  and  united  to  the  imperial  crown 
of  this  realm,  as  well  the  title  and  style  thereof  as 
all  the  honours,  dignities,  prereminences,  jurisdictions, 
authorities,  immunities,  profits,  and  commodities,  to  the 
said  dignity  belonging  and  appertaining ;  and  that  our 
said  Sovereign  Lord,  his  heirs  and  successors,  kings  of 
this  realm,  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  visit, 
repress,  redress,  reform,  order,  correct,  restrain,  and 
amend  all  such  errours,  heresies,  abuses,  contempts, 
and  enormities,  whatsoever  they  be,  which  by  any 
manner  of  spiritual  authority  or  jurisdiction  ought  or 
may  lawfully  be  reformed  —  most  to  the  pleasure  of 
Almighty  God,  the  increase  of  virtue  in  Christ's  relig- 
ion, and  for  the  conservation  of  the  peace,  unity,  and 
tranquillity  of  this  realm  —  any  usage,  custom,  for- 
eign lawes,  foreign  authority,  prescription,  or  any 
other  thing  or  things  to  the  contrary  hereof  notwith- 
standing." ^ 

Considerable  sarcasm  has  been  levelled  at  the  as- 
sumption by  Henry  of  this  title ;  and  on  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth,  the  crown,  while  reclaiming  the  authority, 
thought  it  prudent  to  retire  from  the  designation.  Yet 
it  answered  a  purpose  in  marking  the  na-  ThemeaniM 
ture  of  the  revolution,  and  the  emphasis  of  the  title. 
the  name  carried  home  the  change  into  the  mind  of 
the  country.  It  was  the  epitome  of  all  the  measures 
which  had  been  passed  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  spiritual  powers  within  and  without  the  realm ;  it 
was  at  once  the  symbol  of  the  independence  itbeconwi 
of  England,  and  the  declaration  that  thence-  the  batua 

1  Act  of  Supremacy,  26  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  1. 
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forth  the  civil  magistrate  was  sapreme  within  the  Eng* 
fish  dominions  over  church  as  well  as  state.^ 

To  guard  against  mi.sconception,  an  explanatory  document  was  dimwB 
np  by  the  government  at  the  time  of  the  pawning  of  the  act,  which  is  higlk 
ly  curious  and  signiticant.    '*  The  King*  Grace/'  says  this  paper,  "hath 
no  new  autliority  given  hereby  that  he  is  recognij^ed  a-«  supreme  Head  of 
ihe  Church  of  England;  for  in  that  recognition  is  included  only  that  ht 
nave  such  power  as  to  a  king  of  right  app>ertaineth  by  the  law  of  God ;  and 
not  that  he  should  take  any  spiritual  power  Irom  spiritual  miniiurs  that  is 
given  to  them  by  the  (iospel.    So  that  these  words,  that  the  king  is  supreme 
Head  of  the  Church,  sene  rather  to  declare  and  make  open  \r  the  world, 
that  the  king  hath  power  to  suppress  all  such  extorted  powen  ia  well  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  of  any  other  within  this  realm,  whereby  nis  subjects 
Viight  be  grieved;  and  to  correct  and  remove  all  things  whereby  any  rai- 
quietness  might  arise  amongst  the  people ;  rather  than  to  prove  that  he 
should  pretend  thereby  to  take  any  powers  from  the  successors  of  the  apos- 
tles that  was  given  to  tliem  by  God.    And  forasmuch  as,  in  the  session  of 
this  former  parliament  holden   in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  this  reign, 
whereby  great  exactions  done  to  the  king's  subjects  by  a  power  from  Eome 
was  put  away,  and  thereupon  the  promise  was  made  that  nothing  should 
be  interpreted  and  expounded  upon  that  statute,  that  the  King's  Grace, 
bis  nobles  or  subjects,  intended  to  decline  or  vary  from  the  congregati<m 
of  Christ's  church  in  anything   concerning  the  articles  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  or  anything  declared  by  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Word  of  God  neces- 
sary for  his  Grace's  salvation  and  his  subjects';  it  is  not,  therefore, meet 
lightly  to  think  that  the  self-same  persons,  continuing  the  self-same  par- 
liament, would  in  the  next  3'ear  following  make  an  act  whereby  the  king, 
his  nobles  and  subjects,  should  so  vary.    And  no  man  may  with  conscience 
judge  that  they  did  so,  except  they  can  prove  that  the  words  of  the  statute, 
whereby  the  king  is  recognised  to  be  the  supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of 
England,  should  show  expressly  that  they  intended  to  do  so ;  as  it  is  appar- 
ent that  they  do  not. 

"  There  is  none  authority  of  Scripture  that  will  prove  that  any  one  of 
the  apostles  should  be  head  of  the  universal  Church  of  Christendom.  And 
if  any  of  the  doctors  of  the  church  or  the  clergy  have,  by  any  of  theii 
laws  or  decrees,  declared  any  Scripture  to  be  of  that  effect,  kings  and 
princes,  taking  to  them  their  counsellors,  and  such  of  their  clergj^  as  they 
9hall  think  most  indifferent,  ought  to  be  judges  whether  those  declarations 
and  laws  be  made  according  to  the  truth  of  Scripture  or  not;  because  it 
is  said  in  the  I'sahns, '  Kt  nunc  Reges  intelligite,  erudimini  qui  judic^tis 
terram':  that  is.  *()  kings!  understand  ye,  be  ye  leaned  that  judge  the 
world.'  And  certain  it  is  that  the  Scripture  is  always  rrue;  and  there  is 
nothing  that  the  doctors  and  clergy  might,  through  dread  and  affection, 
[so  well]  be  deceived  in,  as  in  things  concerning  the  honour,  dignity,  power, 
iberty,  jurisdiotif.n,  and  riches  of  the  bishops  and  clergy;  and  some  of 
them  h»ve  9f  Hk«>Uh''od  been  deceived  therein."  —  Heads  of  Arguments 
oonceming  the  Power  of  the  Pope  and  the  Royal  Supremacy:  RoUt  Houm 
M8. 
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Whether  the  king  was  or  was  not  head  of  the 
church,  became  now  therefore  the  rallying  point  of 
the  struggle ;  and  the  denial  or  acceptance  of  his  title 
the  test  of  allegiance  or  disloyalty.  To  accept  it  was 
to  go  along  with  the  movement  heartily  and  com- 
pletely ;  to  deny  it  was  to  admit  the  rival  sovereignty 
of  the  pope,  and  with  his  sovereignty  the  lawfulness 
of  the  sentence  of  excommunication.  It  was  to  imply 
that  Henry  was  not  only  not  head  of  .the  church,  but 
that  he  was  no  lontijer  lawful  Kino;  of  England,  and 
that  the  allegiance  of  the  country  must  be  transferred 
to  the  Princess  Mary  when  the  pope  and  the  emperor 
should  give  the  word.  There  might  be  no  intention 
of  treason ;  the  motive  of  the  opposition  might  be 
purely  religious ;  but  from  the  nature  of  the  case  op- 
position of  any  kind  would  abet  the  treason  of  others  ; 
and  no  honesty  of  meaning  could  render  possible  any 
longer  a  double  loyalty  to  the  crown  and  to  the  papacy. 

The  act  conferring  the  title  was  in  consequence  fol- 
lowed by  another,  declaring  the  denial  of  it  ^^he  new 
to  be  treason.  It  was  necessary  to  stop  the  ^'^®*~°  ^*- 
tongues  of  the  noisy  mutinous  monks,  to  show  them 
once  for  all  that  these  high  matters  were  no  subjects 
for  trifling.  The  oath  to  the  succession  of  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth  partially  answered  this  purpose  ;  and 
the  obligation  to  take  that  oath  had  been  extended  to 
all  classes  of  the  king's  subjects  ;  ^  but  to  refuse  to 
swear  to  the  succession  was  misprision  of  treason  only, 
not  high  treason  ;  and  the  ecclesiastics  (it  had  been 
Eeen)  found  no  difficulty  in  swearing  oaths  which  they 
did  not  mean  to  observe.  The  parliament  therefore 
110 w  attached  to  the  statute  of  supremacy  the  following 
imperious  corollary :  — 

1  26  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  9 
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"  Forasmuch  as  it  is  most  necessary,  both  for  com- 
Forthebet-  ™^"  policy  and  duty  of  subjects,  above  all 
Sf'th^SSi^,  things  to  prohibit,  provide,  restrain,  and  ex- 
That^aSJ^***'  tinct  all  manner  of  shameful  slanders,  perils, 
St'wS-Js^**'  ^^'  imminent  danger  or  dangers,  which  might 
otherwise'  g^^^9  happen,  or  arise  to  their  sovereign  lord 
^ngl?^^^  the  king,  the  queen,  or  their  heirs,  which, 
onro°their^  wlieu  they  be  heard,  seen,  or  understood, 
Ihlu'bi^heid  c^^^"^^  be  but  odible  and  also  abhorred  of  aU 
Steh^tiSl.  those  sorts  that  be  true  and  loving  subjects, 
•°°  if  in  any  point  they  may,  do,  or  shall  touch 

the  king,  the  queen,  their  heirs  or  successors,  upon 
which  dependeth  the  whole  unity  and  universal  weal 
of  this  realm ;  without  providing  wherefore,  too  great 
a  scope  should  be  given  to  all  cankered  and  traitorous 
hearts,  willers  and  workers  of  the  same  ;  and  also  the 
king's  loving  subjects  should  not  declare  unto  their 
sovereign  lord  now  being,  which  unto  them  both  hath 
been  and  is  most  entirely  beloved  and  esteemed,  their 
undoubted  sincerity  and  truth  :  Be  it  therefore  en- 
acted, that  if  any  person  or  persons,  after  the  first  day 
of  February  next  coming,  do  maliciously  wish,  will,  or 
desire,  by  words  or  writing,  or  by  craft  imagine,  in- 
vent, practise,  or  attempt  any  bodily  harm  to  be  done 
or  committed  to  the  king's  most  royal  person,  the 
queen's,  or  their  heirs  apparent,  or  to  deprive  them  or 
any  of  them  of  the  dignity^  title^  or  name  of  their  royal 
estates^  or  slanderously  and  maliciously  publish  and 
pronounce  by  express  writing  or  words  that  the  king 
our  sovereign  lord  should  be  heretic,  schismatic,  tjrant, 
infidel,  or  usurper  of  the  crown,  &c.,  &c.,  that  ^1 
such  persons,  their  aiders,  counsellors,  concertors,  or 
abettors,  being  thereof  lawfully  convict  according  to 
ihe  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm,  shall  be  adjudged 
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traitors,  and  that  every  such   offence  in   any  of  the 
premises  shall  be  adjudged  high  treason."  ^ 

The  terrible  powers  which  were  thus  committed  to 
the  government  lie  on  the  surface  of  this  Ian-  The  act 
guage  ;  but  com{)reiiensive  as  the  statute  ap-  more  com- 
pears, it  was  still  further  extended  by  the  in  the  inter, 
interpretation  of  the  lawyers.  In  order  to  it. 
fall  under  its  penalties  it  was  held  not  to  be  necessary 
that  positive  guilt  should  be  proved  hi  any  one  of  the 
specified  offences ;  it  was  enough  if  a  man  refused  to 
give  satisfactory  answers  when  subjected  to  official 
examination.^  At  the  discretion  of  the  king  or  his  min- 
isters the  active  consent  to  the  supremacy  might  be 
required  of  any  person  on  whom  tliey  pleased  to  call, 
under  penalty  to  the  recusant  of  the  dreadful  death  of 
a  traitor.  So  extreme  a  measure  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  remedy  for  an  evil  which  was  also  extreme  ;  and 
as  on  the  return  of  quiet  times  the  parhament  made 
haste  to  repeal  a  law  which  was  no  longer  required,  so 
in  the  enactment  of  that  law  we  are  bound  to  believe 
that  they  were  not  betraying  English  liberties  in  a  spirit 
of  careless  complacency  ;  but  that  they  believed  truly 
that  the  security  of  the  state  required  unusual  precau- 
tions. The  nation  was  standing  with  its  sword  half 
drawn  in  the  face  of  an  armed  Europe,  and  it  was 
no  time  to  permit  dissensions  in  the  camp.*     Tolera- 

1  26  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  13. 

*  More  warned  Fisher  of  this.  He  "  did  send  Mr.  Fisher  word  by  a  let* 
ter  that  Mr.  Solicitor  had  showed  him,  that  it  M'as  all  one  not  to  answer, 
vid  to  say  against  the  statute  what  a  man  would,  as  all  the  learned  men  in 
England  would  justify."  —  Slate  Papers^  Vol.  I.  p  434. 

*  The  act  was  repealed  in  1547, 1  Edw.  VI.  cap.  12.  The  explanation 
which  is  there  given  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  enactment  of  it  is  tem- 
perate and  reasonable.  Subjects,  says  that  statute,  should  obey  rather  foi 
love  of  their  prince  than  for  fear  of  his  laws :  "  yet  such  times  at  some  time 
conicth  in  the  commonwealth,  that  it  is  necessary  and  expedient  for  the  i» 
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tion  is  good — but  even  the  best  things  must  abide 
Retributive  their  Opportunity  ;  and  although  we  may  re- 
juBtice.  g^.^^  ^Yi2Lt  in  this  grand  struggle  for  freedom, 
success  L;ould  only  be  won  by  the  aid  of  measures  which 
bordered  upon  oppression,  yet  here  also  the  even  hand 
of  justice  was  but  commending  the  chalice  to  the  lips 
ol  those  who  had  made  others  drink  it  to  the  dregs. 
They  only  wore  likely  to  fall  under  the  Treason  Act 
who  for  centuries  had  fed  the  rack  and  the  stake  with 
sufferers  for  "  opinion." 

Having  thus  made  provision  for  public  safety,  the 
parliament  voted  a  supply  of  money  for  the  fortifica- 
tions on  the  coast  and  for  the  expenses  of  the  Irish  war ; 
and  after  transferrincr  to  the  crown  the  first-fruits  of 
church  benefices,  which  had  been  previously  paid  to 
the  See  of  Rome,  and  passing  at  the  same  time  a  large 
Appointment  and  liberal  measure  for  the  appointment  of 
bishops.  twenty-six  suffragan  bishops,^  they  separated, 
not  to  meet  again  for  more  than  a  year. 

Meanwhile,  at  Rome  a  change  had  taken  place  which 
Cardinal        for  the  luomcut  sccmcd  to  promise  that  the 

Farnese  is  „  n         •    i  mi 

chosen  pope,  storm  after  all  might  pass  away.  The  con- 
clave had  elected  as  a  successor  to  Clement  a  man  who, 

pressing  of  the  insolence  and  unruliness  of  men,  and  for  the  foreseeing  and 
providing  of  remedies  against  rebellions,  insurrections,  or  such  mischief  as 
Grod,  sometime  with  us  displeased,  doth  intiict  and  lay  upon  us,  or  the  devil, 
at  God's  permission,  to  assay  the  good  and  God's  elect,  doth  sow  and  set 
among  us,  —  the  which  Almighty  God  and  man's  policy  hath  always  been 
content  to  have  stayed  —  that  sharper  laws  as  a  harder  bridle  should  be 
made." 

1  26  Henry  VIII.  cap.  14 :  "  An  Act  for  Nomination  and  Consecration  o1 
Suflragans  within  the  Realm."  I  have  already  stated  my  impression  that 
the  method  of  nomination  to  bishopricks  by  the  crown,  as  fixed  by  the  20th 
of  the  25th  of  Henry  VI II.,  was  not  intended  to  be  perpetual.  A  further 
evidence  of  what  I  said  will  be  found  in  the  arrangements  under  the  pres- 
ent act  for  the  appointment  of  sufiragans.  The  king  made  no  attempt  t« 
retain  the  patronage.  The  bishop  of  each  diocese  was  to  nonunatt  twe 
persons,  and  between  these  the  crown  was  bound  to  choose. 
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of  all  tlie  Italian  ecclesiastics,  was  the  most  likely  to 
recompose  the  quarrels  in  the  church  ;  and  who,  if 
the  genius  or  the  destiny  of  the  papacy  had  not  been 
too  strong  for  any  individual  will,  would  perhaps  have 
succeeded  in  restoring  peace  to  Christendom.  In  the 
debates  upon  the  divorce  the  Cardinal  Farnese  had 
been  steadily  upon  Henry's  side.  He  had  maintained 
from  the  first  the  general  justice  of  the  king's  de- 
mands. After  the  final  sentence  was  passed,  he  had 
urged,  though  vainly,  the  reconsideration  of  that  fatal 
step ;  and  though  slow  and  cautious,  although  he 
was  a  person  who,  as  Sir  Gregory  Cassalis  described 
him,  "  would  accomplish  little,  but  would  make  few 
mistakes,"  ^  he  had  allowed  his  opinion  upon  this,  as 
on  other  matters  connected  with  the  English  quarrel, 
to  be  generally  known.  He  was  elected  therefore  by 
French  influence  ^  as  the  person  most  likely  g^  ^  ^^0^^^ 
to  meet  the  difficulties  of  Europe  in  a  catho-  {Sfl^ce^a 
lie  and  conciliating  spirit.  He  had  announced  JJlJ  pu^uea 
his  intention,  immediately  on  Clement's  death,  c^^ia*?^ 
of  calling  a  general  councif  at  the  earliest  ^^^y- 
moment,  in  the  event  of  his  being  chosen  to  fill  the 
papal  chair ;  and  as  he  was  the  friend  rather  of  Fran- 
cis I.  than  of  the  emperor,  and  as  Francis  was  actively 
supporting  Henry,  and  was  negotiating  at  the  same 
moment  with  the  Protestant  princes  in  Germany,  it 
seemed  as  if  a  council  summoned  under  such  auspices 
would  endeavour  to  compose  the  general  discords  in  9 
temper  of  wise  liberality,  and  that  some  terms  of  com 
promise  would  be  discovered  where  by  mutual  concek 
sions  Catholic  and  Protestant  might  meet  upon  a  co» 
mon  ground. 

1  Parom  erraturns  sed  pauca  ftctoraa.  ~  State  Papert^  YoL  VII.  p.  581 
t  Ibid.  p.  573. 
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The  moment  was  propitious  for  saoh  a  hope;  foi 
the  accession  of  a  moderate  pope  coincided  with  the 
reaction  in  Germany  which  followed  the  scandals  at 
Munster  and  the  excesses  of  John  of  Levden ;  and 
Francis  pictured  to  himself  a  coaHtiou  between  France, 
England,  and  the  Lutherans,  which,  if  the  |)a|)acy  was 
attached  to  their  side,  would  be  strong  enough  to  beai 
lown  opposition,  and  reconstitute  the  churches  of 
Europe  upon  the  basis  of  liberality  which  he  seemed 
to  have  secured  for  the  church  of  France.  The  flat- 
tering vision-  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year 
dazzled  the  German  princes.  Perhaps  in  the  novelty 
of  hope  it  was  encouraged  even  by  the  pope,  before 
he  had  felt  the  strong  hand  of  fate  which  ruled  his 
will. 

To  Charles  V.  the  danc^er  of  some  such  terminatioii 
of  the  great  question  at  issue  appeared  most  near  and 
real.  Charles,  whose  resentment  at  the  conduct  of 
England  united  with  a  desire  to  assert  his  authori^ 
over  his  subjects  in  Germany,  beheld  with  the  utmost 
Aoxietyand  alarm  a  ^heme  •growing  to  maturity  which 
Miperor.  menaced  alike  his  honour,  his  desire  oi  re- 
venge, his  supremacy  in  Europe,  and  perhaps  his  relig- 
ious convictions.  A  liberal  coalition  would  be  fatal 
to  order,  to  |)olicy,  to  truth ;  and  on  the  election  of 
Caixlinal  Farnese,  the  Count  de  Nassau  was  sent  on  a 
Themiffiioii  secret  mission  to  Paris  with  overtures,  the 
2 NM^a^to  elaborate  condescension  of  which  betrays  the 
j!S^i«*for  anxiety  that  must  have  dictated  them.  The 
%  iMgue.  emperor,  in  his  self-constituted  capacity  of  the 
Princess  Mary's  guardian,  offered  her  hand  with  the 
English  succession  to  the  Duke  of  Angoulesme.  From 
the  terms  on  which  he  was  thought  to  stand  with  Anne 
BolejTi,    it  was  thought  possible    that   Henry   might 
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consent ;  ^  Le  might  not  dare,  as  d'lnteville  before  sug- 
gested, to  oppose  the  united  demands  of  France  and 
the  Empire.^  To  Margaret  de  Valois  the  Count  was 
to  propose  the  splendid  temptation  of  a  marriage  with 
PhiHp.3  If  Francis  would  surioiider  the  English  alli- 
ance, the  emperor  would  make  o\'or  to  him  the  passion- 
ately coveted  Duchy  of  Milan,^  to  be  annexed  to  France 
on  the  death  of  the  reigning  Duke.     In  the  meantime 

1  Nota  qu'il  ne  sera  pas  paraventure  si  fort  malayse  h  gaigner  ce  roy.  — 
ffote  on  the  margin  of  the  Cotnte  de  Nassau* i  Instructions* 

*  Charles  V.  to  his  Ambassador  at  Paris. 

*'  November,  1534. 

** .  .  •  In  addition,  the  Count  de  Nassau  and  yourself  may  go  further  in 
sounding  the  King  about  the  Count's  proposal  —  I  mean  for  the  marriage  of 
our  cousin  the  Princess  of  England  with  the  Duke  d' Angoulesme.  The  Grand 
Master,  I  understand,  when  the  Count  spoke  of  it,  seemed  to  enter  into  tb«s 
suggestion,  and  mentioned  the  displeasure  which  the  King  of  England  ha^ 
conceived  against  Anne  Boleyn.  I  am  therefore  sincerely  desirous  thatth* 
proposal  should  be  well  considered,  and  you  will  bring  it  forward  as  yo' 
shall  see  opportunity.  You  will  make  the  King  and  the  Grand  Master  fee' 
the  importance  of  the  connexion,  the  greatness  which  it  would  confer  on  the 
Duke  d'Angoulesme,  the  release  of  the  English  debt,  which  can  be  easily 
arranged,  and  the  assurance  of  the  realm  of  France. 

"  Such  a  marriage  will  be,  beyond  comparison,  more  advantageous  to  the 
King,  his  realm,  and  his  children,  than  any  benefit  for  which  he  could  hope 
from  Milan ;  while  it  can  be  brought  about  with  no  considerable  difficulty. 
But  be  careful  what  you  say,  and  how  you  say  it.  Speak  alone  to  the 
King  and  alone  to  the  Grand  Master,  letting  neither  of  them  know  that 
you  have  spoken  to  the  other.  Observe  carefully  how  the  King  is  inclined, 
and,  at  all  events,  be  secret :  so  that  if  he  does  not  like  the  thiug,  the  world 
need  not  know  that  it  has  been  thought  of. 

"  Should  it  be  suggested  to  you  —  as  it  may  be  —  that  Anne  Boleyn  may 
be  driven  desperate,  and  may  contrive  something  against  the  Princess's  lift, 
we  answer  that  we  can  hardly  believe  her  so  utterly  abandoned  by  con- 
science: or,  again,  the  Duke  of  Anjou  may  possibly  object  to  the  exalta- 
tion of  his  brother;  in  which  case  we  shall  consent  willingly  to  have  ooi 
cousin  marry  the  Duke  of  Anjou;  and,  in  that  case,  beyond  the  right  which 
appertains  to  the  Duke  and  Princess  from  their  fathers  and  mothers,  thej 
and  either  of  them  shall  have  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  and  we  willezcff 
ourselves  to  compose  any  difficulties  with  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope.**  -» 
MS.  Archives  at  Brussels. 

«  State  Papers,  Vil.  VII.  pp.  584,  585. 

«  Ibid. 
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he  would  pay  to  the  French  king,  as  "  tribute  fiw 
Milan,"  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  a  year,  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  right  of  the  house  of  Valois. 
Offers  such  as  tliese  might  well  have  tempted  the  light 
ambition  of  Francis.  If  sincere,  they  were  equivalent  • 
to  a  surrender  of  the  prize  for  which  the  emperor's  life 
had  been  spent  in  contending,  and  perilous  indeed  it 
would  have  been  for  England  if  this  intrigue  had  been 
permitted  to  succeed.  But  whether  it  was  that  Fran- 
cis too  deeply  distrusted  Charles,  that  he  preferred  the 
more  hazardous  scheme  of  the  German  aUiance,  or  that 
he  supposed  he  could  gain  his  object  more  surely  with 
The  em-  ^^  Yi^l^  of  England,  the  Count  de  Nassau 
KTre^ted'  l^ft  Paris  with  a  decisive  rejection  of  the  em- 
by  Francis,  pero^'g  advances ;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
January,  De  Bryon,  the  High  Admiral  of  France,  was 
sent  to  England,  to  inform  Henry  of  what  had  passed, 
and  to  propose  for  Elizabeth  the  marriage  which  Charles 
had  desired  for  the  Princess  Mary. 

De  Bryon's  instructions  were  remarkable.  To  con- 
De  Bryon  solidate  the  alliance  of  the  two  nations,  he  was 
Sugiand.  to  entreat  Henry  at  length  to  surrender  the 
claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  which  had  been  the  cause 
of  so  many  centuries  of  war.  In  return  for  this  con- 
cession, Francis  would  make  over  to  England,  Grave- 
lines,  Newport,  Dunkirk,  a  province  of  Flanders,  and 
**  the  title  of  the  Duke  of  Lorrayne  to  the  town  of 
Antwerp,  with  sufficient  assistance  for  the  recovery  of 
the  same."  Henry  was  not  to  press  Francis  to  part 
from  the  papacy ;  and  De  Bryon  seems  to  have  indi- 
cated a  hope  that  the  English  king  might  retrace  his 
own  steps.  The  weight  of  French  influence,  mean- 
while, was  to  be  pressed,  to  induce  the  pope  to  revoke 
»nd  denounce,  voyd  and  frustrate  the  unjust  and  slan* 
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derous  sentence^  given  by  his  predecessor;  and  the 
terms  of  this  new  league  were  to  be  completed  by  the 
betrothal  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  the  Duke  of 
Angoulesme.^ 

There  had  been  a  time  when  these  proposals  would 
have  answered  al[  which  Henry  desired.  In  the  early 
days  of  his  reign  he  had  indulged  himself  in  visions  of 
empire,  and  of  repeating  the  old  glories  of  the  Plan* 
tagenet  kings.  But  in  the  peace  which  was  concluded 
after  the  defeat  of  Pavia,  he  showed  that  he  had  re- 
signed himself  to  a  wiser  policy,^  and  the  surrendei 
of  a  barren  designation  would  cost  him  little.  In  his 
quarrel  with  the  pope,  also,  he  had  professed  an  extreme 
reluctance  to  impair  the  unity  of  the  church  ;  and  the 
sacrifices  which  he  had  made,  and  the  years  of  persever- 
ing struggle  which  he  had  endured,  had  proved  that  in 
those  professions  he  had  not  been  insincere.  But  Henry's 
character  was  not  what  it  had  been  when  change  in 
he  won  his  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith.  In  character, 
the  experience  of  the  last  few  years  he  had  learnt  to 
conceive  some  broader  sense  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Reformation  ;  and  he  had  gathered  from  Cromwell  and 
Latimer  a  more  noble  conception  of  the  Protestant 
doctrines.  He  had  entered  upon  an  active  course  of 
legislation  for  the  putting  away  the  injustices,  the  false- 
hoods, the  oppressions  of  a  degenerate  establishment ; 
and  in  the  strong  sense  that  he  had  done  right,  and 
nothing  else  but  right,  in  these  measures,  he  was  net 
now  disposed  to  submit  to  a  compromise,  or  to  consent 
to  undo  anything  which  he  was  satisfied   had  been 

1  This  is  Cromwell's  paraphrase.  Francis  is  not  responsible  for  the  lan- 
guage. 

a  8taU  Papers^  Vol.  VII.  pp.  584-590. 

•  See  the  long  and  curious  correspondence  between  the  English  and 
Spmish  courts  in  the  State  Papers^  Vol.  VX 
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• 
justly  done,  in  consideration  of  any  supposed  benefit 

which  he  could  receive  from  the  pope.  He  was  anx« 
ions  to  remain  in  communion  with  the  see  of  Rome. 
He  was  willing  to  acknowledoje  in  some  innocuous  form 
the  Roman  supremacy.  But  it  could  be  only  on  his 
own  terms.  The  pope  must  come  to  him  ;  he  could 
not  go  to  the  pope.  And  the  papal  precedency  should 
only  again  be  admitted  in  England  on  conditions  wliich 
should  leave  untouched  the  Act  of  Appeals,  and  should 
preserve  the  sovereignty  of  the  crown  unimpaired. 

He  replied,  therefore,  to  the  overtures  of  Francis, 
Henry's  re-  that  he  was  ready  to  enter  into  negotiations 
overtures  of  for  the  resignation  of  his  title  to  the  crown  of 
kiDg.  France,  and  for  the  proposed  marriage.^     Be- 

fore any  other  step  was  taken,  however,  he  desired  his 
good  brother  to  insist  that  "  the  Bishop  of  Rome " 
The  pope  should  revokc  the  sentence,  and  "declare  his 
Sie  firat*^*  'pretended  marriage  with  the  Lady  Catherine 
r^^8^rec  naught ;  "  "  which  to  do,"  Henry  wrote  (and 
onciiiation.  ^.j^jg  portion  of  his  reply  is  written  by  his  own 
hand),  "  we  think  it  very  facile  for  our  good  brother  ; 
since  we  do  perceive  by  letters  [from  Rome]  both  the 
opinions  of  the  learned  men  there  to  be  of  that  opin- 
ion that  we  be  of;  and  also  a  somewhat  disposition  to 
that  purpose  in  the  Bishop  of  Rome's  self,  according 
to  equity,  reason,  and  the  laws  both  positive  and  di- 
vine." If  there  was  to  be  a  reconciliation  with  the 
Holy  See,  the  first  advance  must  be  made  on  the 
Bishop  of  Rome's  side  ;  and  Cromwell,  in  a  simulta- 
neous despatch,  warned  Francis  not  "  to  move  or  desire 
his  Grace  to  the  violation  of  any  laws  recently  passed, 
as  a  thing  v^^hereunto  he  would  in  no  wise  condescend 
or  agree."  ^ 

1  ataU  Papers,  Vol.  VII.  pp.  587,  588.  <  Ibid.  p.  587 
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Heniy,  h(iwever,  felt  no  confidence  either  in  tho  sin 
cerity  of  the  pope,  or  in  the  sincerity  of  the  Henry  <«■- 
French  king,  as  he  haughtily  showed.  He  cis. 
did  not  even  trust  De  Bryon's  account  of  the  re- 
jection of  the  overtures  of  the  emperor.  *'  If  it  hap- 
peneth,"  he  wrote,  "  that  the  said  Bishop  will  obsti- 
nately follow  the  steps  of  his  predecessor,  and  be  more 
inclined  to  the  maintenance  of  the  actions  ar.d  sen- 
tences of  his  see  than  to  equity  and  justice,  then  we 
trust  that  our  good  brother  —  perceiving  the  right  to 
stand  on  our  side,  and  that  not  only  the  universities  of 
his  whole  realm  and  dominions  hath  so  defined,  but  also 
the  most  part  of  the  rest  of  Christendom,  and  also  the 
best  learned  men  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome's  own  council, 
now  being  called  for  that  purpose  —  will  fully  and 
wholly,  both  he  and  his  wliole  realm,  adhere  and  cleave 
to  us  and  our  doings  in  this  behalf ;  and  we  herein  de- 
sire shortly  to  have  answer,  which  we  would  be  right 
loth  should  be  such  as  whereupon  we  might  take  any 
occasion  of  suspicion  ;  trusting,  further,  that  our  said 
good  brother  will  both  promise  unto  us  upon  his  word, 
and  indeed  perform,  that  in  the  meantime,  before  the 
meeting  of  our  deputies,^  he  nor  directly  nor  indirectly 
shall  practise  or  set  forth  any  mean  or  intelligence  of 
marriage,  or  of  other  practices  with  the  emperour."  • 

So  cold  an  answer  could  have  arisen  only  from  deep 
distrust;  it  is  difficult  to   say  whether   the  The  pope 
distrust  was  wholly  deserved.     Analogous  ad-  rect  ad- 
v^ances  made  indirectly  irom  the  pope  were  are  received 
met  with  the  same  reserve.    Sir  Gregory  Cas-  coidiu*i. 
salis  wrote  to  Cromwell,  that  Famese,  or  Paul  III.,  as 

1  Who  were  to  arrange  the  betrothal  i  f  Elizabeth  to  the  Duke  of  A»» 
goidesme. 
*  Heniy  YIII.  to  De  Biyoii:  8iaU  Papert,  YoL  YII.  p.  689. 
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he  was  aow  called,  had  expressed  the  greatest  drbire  to 
please  the  king.  He  had  sent  for  lawyers  out  of  Tus- 
cany, on  whose  judgment  he  had  great  reliance,  and 
these  lawj'^ers  had  given  an  opinion  that  the  pope  might 
ex  officio  annul  the  first  marriage  as  Henry  desired,  and 
pronounce  the  second  valid.^  This  was  well,  but  it 
did  not  go  beyond  words ;  and  of  these  there  had  been 
too  many.  The  English  government  had  fed  upon 
"  the  cameleon's  dish,"  "  eating  the  air  prom- 
ise crammed,"  till  they  were  weary  of  so 
weak  a  diet,  and  they  desired  something  more  substan- 
tial. If  the  pope,  replied  Cromwell,  be  really  well  dis- 
posed, let  him  show  his  disposition  in  some  public  man- 
ner, "  of  his  own  accord,  with  a  desire  only  for  the 
truth,  and  without  waiting  till  the  King's  Majesty  en- 
treat him."  2  It  would  have  been  more  courteous,  and 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  just,  if  the  French 
overtures  had  been  met  in  a  warmer  spirit;  for  the 
policy  of  Francis  required  for  the  time  a  cordial  under- 
standincr  with  Eno-land ;  and  his  conduct  seems  to 
prove  that  he  was  sincerely  anxious  to  win  the  pope  to 
complacency.^  But  Henry's  experience  guided  him 
wisely  with  the  Roman  Bishop ;  and  if  he  had  been  en- 
tangled into  confidence  in  Farnese,  he  would  have  been 
entan cried  to  his  ruin. 

The  spring  of  1535  was  consumed  in  promises,  ne- 
f?*^*oftht  gotiations,  and  a  repetition  of  the  profitless 
bX^ncon^  story  of  tlic  preceding  years.  Suddenly,  in 
ite*^on(iS?t  ^'^®  midst  of  the  unreality,  it  became  clear 
antf^**       that  one  man  at  least  was  serious.     Henry, 

1  State  Papers,  Vol.  VII.  p.  591. 

s  *^  Sua  sponte  solius  veritatis  propiigandae  studio;  null^  regite  Majestatu 
intercessione  expectata."  —  Cromwell  to  Cassalis :  Ibid.  p.  592. 

8  Language  can  scarcely  be  stronger  than  that  which  he  directed  hif 
ambassador  at  Rome  to  use  —  short,  at  least,  df  absolute  menace.  —  Ibid 
pp.  593,  594. 
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with  an  insurgent  Ireland  and  a  mutinous  England 
upon  his  hands,  had  no  leisure  for  diplomatic  finesse ; 
he  had  learnt  his  lesson  with  Clement,  and  was  not 
to  be  again  deceived.  The  languacre  of  the  Roman 
sec  had  been  inconsistent,  but  the  actions  of  it  had 
been  always  uniform.  From  the  first  beginning  of 
the  dispute  to  the  final  break  and  excommunication, 
in  the  teeth  of  his  promises,  his  flatteries,  his  acknowl- 
edgments, Clement  had  been  the  partisan  of  Cather- 
ine. When  the  English  agents  were  collecting  the 
opinions  of  the  Italian  universities,  they  were  thwarted 
by  his  emissaries.  He  had  intrigued  against  Henry  in 
Scotland ;  he  had  tampered  with  Henry's  English  and 
Irish  subjects ;  he  had  maintained  a  secret  correspondi 
ence  with  Catherine  herself.  And  so  well  had  his 
true  feelings  and  the  true  position  of  the  question  been 
understood  by  the  papal  party  in  England,  that  at  the 
very  time  when  at  Marseilles  and  elsewhere  the  pope 
himself  was  admitting  the  justice  of  the  king's  demand, 
the  religious  orders  who  were  most  unwavering  in  their 
allegiance  to  the  papacy,  were  pressing  their  opposition 
to  the  divorce  into  rebellion. 

When,  therefore,  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  was  filled 
by   a   new   occupant,  and   language    of  the  untiithe 
same  smooth  kind  began  again  to  issue  from  foJS!'gho^ 
it,  the  English  government  could  not  for  so  ~^*iio^^ 
light  a  cause  consent  to  arrest  their  measures,  Sf,^nS{^ 
or  suspend  the  action  of  laws  which  had  been  *"^<*<*- 
passed  from  a  conviction  of  their  necessity.     Whatever 
might  become  of  French  marriages,  or  of  the  cession  of 
A  corner  of  the  Netherlands  and  a  few  towns  upon  the 
coast  in  exchange  for  a  gaudy  title,  the  English  Refor- 
mation must   continue   its  way ;  the  nation  must  be 
Hteered  clear  amoncr  the  reefs  and  shoals  of  treason. 

VOL.  n.  22 
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The  late  statutes  had  not  been  passed  without  a  catiae ; 
ftnd  when  occasion  came  to  enforce  them,  were  not  to 
pass  off,  Hke  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  in  impotent 
noise. 

Here,  therefore,  we  are  to  enter  upon  one  of  the 
TiM  nurtj-r-  g^ind  sceues  of  history ;  a  solemn  battle 
JJSJ^  fought  out  to  the  death,  yet  fought  without 
SuBtoralliol  ferocity,  by  the  champions  of  rival  principles., 
^SZbMSn  Heroic  men  had  fallen,  and  were  still  fast 
*•***••  falling,  for  what  was  called  heresy ;  and  now 

those  who  had  inflicted  death  on  others  were  called  upon 
to  bear  the  same  witness  to  their  own  sincerity.  Eng- 
land became  the  theatre  of  a  war  between  two  arrmies 
of  martyrs,  to  be  waged,  not  upon  the  open  field,  in 
open  action,  but  on  the  stake  and  on  the  scaflbld,  with 
the  nobler  weapons  of  passive  endurance.  Each  party 
vrera  ready  to  give  their  blood ;  each  party  were  ready 
to  shed  the  blood  of  their  antagonists  ;  and  the  sword 
was  to  single  out  its  victims  in  the  rival  ranks,  not  as  in 
peace  among  those  whose  crimes  made  them  dangerous 
to  society,  but,  as  on  the  field  of  battle,  where  the  most 
conspicuous  courage  most  challenges  the  aim  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  war,  though  under  the  form  of  peace  ; 
and  if  we  would  understand  the  true  spirit  of  the  time, 
we  must  regard  Catholics  and  Protestants  as  gallant 
soldiers,  whose  deaths,  when  they  fall,  are  not  painful^ 
but  glorious  ;  and  whose  devotion  we  are  equally  able 
to  admire,  even  where  we  cannot  equally  approve 
their  cause.  Couraire  and  self-sacrifice  are  beautiful 
alike  in  an  enemy  and  in  a  friend.  And  while  wo 
exult  in  that  chivalry  with  which  the  Smithfield 
martyrs  bought  England's  freedom  with  their  blood,  so 
we  will  not  refuse  our  admiration  to  those  other  gallant 
nen  whose  high  forms,  in  the  sunset  of  the  old  faith, 
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stand  transfigured  on  the  horizon,  tinged  with  the  light 
of  its  dying  glory. 

Secretary  Bedyll,  as  we  saw  above,  complained  t 
Cromwell  of  the  obstinacy  of  certain  friars  and  monks 
who,  he  thought,  would  confer  a  service  on  the  countrj 
by  dying  quietly,  lest  honest    men  should  incur  un 
merited  obloquy  in  putting  them  to   death.    Among 
these,  the  brethren  of  the  London  Charter-  Themonkt 
house  were  especially  mentioned  as  recalci-  5on*ciua!8r 
trant,  and  they  were  said  at  the  same  time  **®*^* 
to  bear  a  high  reputation  for  holiness.     In  a  narrative 
written  by  a  member  of  this  body,  we  are  brought  face 
to  face,  at  their  time  of  trial,  with  one  of  the  few 
religious    establishments  in  England  which  continued 
to  deserve  the  name ;  and  we  may  see,  in  the  scenes 
which  are  there  described,  the  highest  representation 
of  struggles  which   graduated  variously  according  to 
character  and  temper,  and,  without  the  tragical  result, 
may  have  been  witnessed  in  very  many  of  the  monas- 
tic houses.     The  writer  was  a  certain  Maurice  Chan- 
ney,  probably  an  Irishman.      He  went   through  the 
same  sufferings  with  the  rest  of  the  brethren,  and  was 
one  of  the  small  fraction  who  finally  gave  way  under 
the  trial.     He  was  set  at  liberty,  and  escaped  abroad ; 
and  in  penance  for  his  weakness,  he  left  on  record  the 
touching  story  of  his  fall,  and  of  the  triumph  of  his 
bolder  companions. 

He  commences  with  his  own  confession.  He  had 
fiiUen  when  others  stood.  He  was,  as  he  story  of 
says,  an  unworthy  brother,  a  Saul  among  channey. 
the  prophets,  a  Judas  among  the  apostles,  a  child  of 
Ephraim  turning  himself  back  in  the  day  of  battle  — 
for  which  his  cowardice,  while  his  brother  monks  were 
laints  in  heaven,  he  was  doing  penance  in  sorrow,  toss- 
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ing  on  the  waves  of  the  wide  world.  The  earl^ 
chapters  contain  a  loving  lingering  picture  of  his  clois 
ter  life  —  to  him  the  perfection  of  earthly  happiness. 
It  is  placed  before  us,  in  all  its  superstition,  its  devo- 
tion, and  its  simplicity,  the  counterpart,  even  in  mi- 
nute details,  of  the  stories  of  the  Saxon  recluses  when 
monasticism  was  in  the  young  vigour  of  its  life.  St. 
Bede  or  St  Cuthbert  might  have  found  himself  in  the 
house  of  the  London  Carthusians,  and  he  would  have 
had  few  questions  to  ask,  and  no  duties  to  learn  or  to 
unlearn.  The  form  of  the  buildings  would  have 
seemed  more  elaborate ;  the  notes  of  the  organ  would 
have  added  richer  solemnity  to  the  services ;  but  the 
salient  features  of  the  scene  would  have  been  all  famil- 
Unityofthe  iar.  He  would  have  lived  in  a  cell  of  the 
life.  same  shape,  he  would  have  thought  the  same 

thoughts,  spoken  the  same  words  in  the  same  language. 
The  prayers,  the  daily  life,  almost  the  very  faces  with 
which  he  was  surrounded,  would  have  seemed  all  un- 
altered. A  thousand  years  of  the  world's  history  had 
rolled  by,  and  these  lonely  islands  of  prayer  had  re- 
mained still  anchored  in  the  stream ;  the  strands  of 
the  ropes  which  held  them,  wearing  now  to  a  thread, 
and  very  near  their  last  parting,  but  still  unbroken. 
What  they  had  been  they  were  ;  and,  if  Maurice 
Channey's  description  had  come  down  to  us  as  the  ac- 
count of  the  monastery  in  which  Offa  of  Mercia  did 
penance  for  his  crimes,  we  could  have  detected  no 
internal   symptoms  of  a  later  age. 

His  pages  are  filled  with  the  old  familiar  stories  of 
Channey's  visious  and  miracles  ;  of  strange  adventures 
•fit.  befalling  the  chalices  and  holy  wafers ;  ^  of 

angels  with  wax   candles  ;   innocent  phantoms  which 

I  Bitioria  Martyrum  Anglorum^  cap.  2. 
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flitted  round  brains  and  minds  fevered  by  asceticism. 
There  are  accounts  of  certain /ra^re«  reprobi  et  eorum 
terribilis  punitio  —  frail  brethren  and  the  frightful  ca- 
tastrophes which  ensued  to  tliera.^  Brother  Thoraas, 
who  told  stories  out  of  doors,  apud  sceculares^  was 
attacked  one  night  by  the  devil ;  and  the  fiend  would 
have  strangled  him  but  for  the  prayers  of  a  companion. 
Brother  George,  wjio  craved  after  the  fleshpots  of 
Egypt,  was  walking  one  day  about  the  cloister  when 
he  ought  to  have  been  at  chapel,  and  the  great  figure 
upon  the  cross  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  turned  its  back 
upon  him  as  it  hung,  and  drove  him  all  but  mad. 
Brother  John  Daly  found  fault  with  his  dinner,  and 
said  that  he  would  as  soon  eat  toads  —  Mira  res! 
Justus  Deus  non  fraudavit  eum  desiderio  suo  —  his  eel) 
was  for  three  months  filled  with  toads.  If  he  threw 
them  into  the  fire,  they  hopped  back  to  him  un 
scorched ;  if  he  killed  them,  others  came  to  take  their 
place. 

But  these  bad  brothers  were  rare  exceptions.  In 
general  the  house  was  perhaps  the  best  ordered  in 
England.  The  hospitality  was  weU  <2sustained,  the 
charities  were  profuse,  and  whatever  we  may  think  of 
the  intellect  which  could  busy  itself  with  fancies  seem- 
ingly so  childish,  the  monks  were  true  to  their  vows, 
and  true  to  their  duty  as  far  as  they  comprehended 
what  duty  meant.     Among  many  good,  the  character  of 

T    1        TT  1  1       1  TT  Haughton, 

prior  John  Haughton  was  the  best.  He  was  the  prior, 
of  an  old  English  family,  and  had  been  educated  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  must  have  been  the  contemporary 
of  Latimer.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  took  the 
vow«  as  a  monk,  and  had  been  twenty  years  a  Carthu* 
nan  at  the  opening  of  the  troubles  of  the  Refoimation. 

1  Hittoria  Martyrwn  Anglorwn^  cap.  8. 
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He  is  described  as  "  small  in  stature,  in  figure  graceful, 
in  countenance  dignified."  "  In  manner  he  was  most 
modest ;  in  eloquence  most  sweet ;  in  chastity  without 
Btain."  We  may  readily  imagine  his  appearance  ;  with 
that  feminine  austerity  of  expression  which,  as  has 
been  well  said,  belongs  so  peculiarly  to  the  featvires  of 
the  mediaeval  ecclesiastics. 

Such  was  the  society  of  the  monks  of  the  Cha^tc^ 
house,  who,  in  an  era  too  late  for  their  continuance, 
and  guilty  of  being  unable  to  read  the  signs  of  the 
times,  were  summoned  to  wage  unequal  battle  with  the 
world.  From  the  commencement  of  the  divorce  cause 
The  monks  ^'^^7  '^^^  cspouscd  iustiuctively  the  queen's 
SK^^uwn  side  ;  they  had  probably,  in  common  with 
Catherine,  ^.j^^j^,  affiliated  housc  at  Sion,  believed  un- 
wisely in  the  Nun  of  Kent ;  and,  as  pious  Catholics, 
they  regarded  the  reforming  measures  of  the  parlia- 
ment with  dismay  and  consternation.  The  year  1533, 
says  Maurice,^  was  ushered  in  with  signs  in  heaven 
and  prodigies  upon  earth,  as  if  the  end  of  the  world 
was  at  hand  ;  as  indeed  of  the  monks  and  the  monks' 
world  the  end  was  truly  at  hand.  And  then  came  the 
spring  of  1534,  when  the  act  was  passed  cutting  off 
the  Princess  Mary  from  the  succession,  and  requiring 
of  all  subjects  of  the  realm  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Elizabeth,  and  a  recognition  of  the  king's  marriage 
with  Queen  Anne.  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Bishop 
Fisher  went  to  the  Tower,  as  we  saw,  rather  than 
sweai  ;  and  about  the  same  time  the  royal  commis- 
sioners appeared  at  the  Charterhouse  to  require  the 
submission  of  ^:he  brethren.  The  regular  clergy  through 
the  kingdom  had  bent  to  the  stonn.  The  conscfence 
rf  the  London  Carthusians  was  less  elastic  ;  they  vvei'e 

1  Historia  Mariyrtmiy  cap.  9. 
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the  first  and,  with  the  exception  of  More  and  Fisherj 
the  only  recusants.     "  The  prior  did  answer  ihey  aie 
to    the    commissioners,"    Maurice   tells    us,  take  the  oath 

111  ^  •  n  t  1     of  allegiance^ 

"  that  he  knew  nothmg  ot  such  matters,  and  and  refuae. 
could  not  meddle  with  them ;  and  they  continuing  to 
insist,  knd  the  prior  being  still  unable  to  give   other 
answer,  he  was  sent  with  Father  Humphrey,  our  proc* 
tor,  to  the  Tower."     There  he  remained  for  a  month ; 
and  at  the  end  of  it  he  was  persuaded   by  The  prior  ta 
"  certain  good  and   learned  men"  ^  that  the  KJ^^ 
cause  was  not  one  for  which  it  was  lawful  to  '^<''*^*'*^^- 
suffer.     He  undertook  to  comply,  sui  conditioner  with 
some  necessary  reservations,  and  was  sent  home  to  the 
cloister.     As  soon  as  he  returned,  the  brethren  assem- 
bled in  their  chapter-house  "  in  confusion  and   great 
perplexity,"  and   Haughton  told   them  what   he   had 
promised.     He  would  submit,  he  said,  and  yet  his  mis- 
givings foretold  to  him  that  a  submission  so  made  could 
not  long  avail.     "  Our  hour,  dear  brethren,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  is  not  yet  come.     In  the  same  night  in  which 
we  were  set  free  I  had  a  dream  that  I  should  The  prior»i 
not  escape  thus.     Within  a  year  I  shall  be  ^'**°** 
brought   again  to  that  place,  and  then   I  shall  finish 
my  course."     If  martyrdom  was  so  near  and  ThemonJoi 
so   inevitable,    the  remainder  of  the  monks  ^«^***«? 
were  at  first  reluctant  to  purchase  a  useless  delay  at 
the  *prii^e  of  their   convictions.      The   commissioners 
came  with  the  lord  mayor  for  the  oath,  and  But  at  last 
it  was  refused.     They  came  again,  with  the  ^*®^*" 
tlireat   of  instant  imprisonment  for  the  whole  frater- 
nity ;    "  and   then,"    says    Maurice,    "  they   prevailed 
with  as.     We  all  swore  as  we  were  required,  making 

1  Stokeslej,  Bishop  of  London,  among  others:  3tate  Papert,  Vol.  I.  pp 
403, 424. 
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one  condition,  that  we  submitted  only  so  far  as  it  was 
lawful  for  us  so  to  do.  Thus,  like  Jonah,  we  were 
delivered  from  the  belly  of  this  monster,  this  immanis 
ceta,  and  began  again  to  rejoice  like  him,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  gourd  of  our  home.  But  it  is  better  to 
trust  in  the  Lord  than  in  princes,  in  whom  is  no  salva- 
tion ;  God  had  prepared  a  wonn  that  smote  our  gourcf 
and  made  it  to  perish."  ^ 

This  worm,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  the  act  of 
supremacy,  with  the  statute  of  treascms  which  was  at- 
tached to  it.  It  was  ruled,  as  I  have  said,  that  inade- 
quate answers  to  official  inquiry  formed  sufficient 
ground  for  prosecution  under  these  acts.  But  this 
interpretation  was  not  generally  known ;  nor  among 
those  who  knew  it  was  it  certain  whether  the  crown 
would  avail  itself  of  the  powers  which  it  thus  possessed, 
or  whether  it  would  proceed  only  against  such  of- 
fenders as  had  voluntarily  committed  themselves  to 
The  convent   oDposition.     In  the  opening  of  the  following 

hears  of  the         ^  ^  . 

Treason  Act.  year  [1535]  the  first  uncertainty  was  at  an 
end  ;  it  was  publicly  understood  that  persons  who  had 
previously  given  cause  for  suspicion  might  be  sub- 
mitted to  question.  When  this  bitter  news  was  no 
longer  doubtful,  the  prior  called  the  convent  together, 
and  gave  them  notice  to  prepare  for  what  was  coming. 
They  lay  already  under  the  shadow  of  treason  ;  and 
he  anticipated,  among  other  evil  consequences  of 
disobedience,  the  immediate  dissolution  of  the  house. 
Even  he,  with  all  his  forebodings,  was  unprepared  for 
the  course  which  would  really  be  taken  with  them 
"  When  we  were  all  in  great  consternation,"  writes 
our  author,  "  he  said  to  us :  — 

** '  Very  sorry  am  I,  and  my  heart  is  heavy,  espe 

1  ffisloria  Martyrum^  cap.  9. 
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cially  for  you,  my  younger  friends,  of  whom  I  see  so 
many  round  me.  Here  you  are  living  in  your  ^^  p^^^ig 
innocence.  The  yoke  will  not  be  laid  on  your  •^<^'*^ 
necks,  nor  the  rod  of  persecution.  But  if  you  are 
taken  hence,  and  mingle  among  the  Gentiles,  you  may 
learn  the  works  of  them,  and  having  begun  in  Ihe 
spirit  you  may  be  consumed  in  the  flesh.  And  there 
may  be  others  among  us  whose  hearts  are  still  infinn. 
If  these  mix  again  with  the  world,  I  fear  how  it  may 
be  with  them  ;  and  what  shall  I  say,  and  what  shall  I 
do,  if  I  cannot  save  those  whom  God  has  trusted  to 
my  charge  ? ' 

"  Then  all  who  were  present,"  says  Channey,  "  burst 
into  tears,  and  cried  with  one  voice,  *  Let  us  die  to- 
gether in  our  integrity,  and  heaven  and  earth  shall 
witness  for  us  how  unjustly  we  are  cut  off.' 

"  The  prior  answered,  sadly,  —  '  Would,  indeed, 
that  it  might  be  so ;  that  so  dying  we  might  live,  as 
living  we  die  —  but  they  will  not  do  to  us  so  great  a 
kindness,  nor  to  themselves  so  great  an  injury.  Many 
of  you  are  of  noble  blood  ;  and  what  I  think  they  will 
do  is  this :  Me  and  the  elder  brethren  they  will  kill ; 
and  they  will  dismiss  you  that  are  young  into  a  world 
which  is  not  for  ygu.  if,  therefore^  it  depend  ifitmay  be 
on  me  alone  —  if  my  oath  will  suffice  for  the  ^'n^make  **' 
house  — 1  will  throw  myself  for  your  sakes  on  aStth^aftw 
the  mercy  of  Grod.  I  will  make  myself  anath-  ^^^f®***""- 
ema  ;  and  to  preserve  you  from  these  dangers^  I  wiU 
consent  to  the  Mng^s  will.  If,  however,  they  have  de- 
termined otherwise  —  if  they  choose  to  have  the  con- 
sent of  us  all  —  the  will  of  God  be  done.  If  one  death 
will  not  avail,  we  will  die  all.' 

"  So  then,  bidding  us  prepare  for  the  worst,  that  the 
Lord  when  he  knocked  might  find  us  ready,  he  desired 
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us  to  choose  each  our  confessor,  and  to  confess  our 
one  to  another,  giving  us  power  to  grant  each  other 
absolution. 

"  The  day  after  he  preached  a  sermon  in  the  chapel 
on  the  o9th  Psalm,  — '  O  God,  Thou  hast  cast  us  ofl^ 
Thou  hast  destroyed  us ; '  ^  concluding  with  the  words, 
'  It  is  better  that  we  should  suffer  here  a  short 
The  brethren  pcMiance  for  our  faults,  than  be  reserved  for 
preparations,  the  eternal  pains  of  hell  hereaft^er ; '  —  and  so 
ending,  he  turned  to  us  and  bade  us  all  do  as  we  saw 
him  do.  Then  rising  from  his  place  he  went  direct  to 
the  eldest  of  the  brethren,  who  was  sitting  nearest  to 
himself,  and  kneeling  before  him,  begged  his  forgive- 
ness for  any  offence  which  in  heart,  word,  or  deed,  he 
might  have  committed  against  him.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  next,  and  said  the  same ;  and  so  to  the 
next,  through  us  all,  we  following  him  and  saying  as 
he  did,  each  from  each  imploring  pardon." 

Thus,  with  unobtrusive  nobleness,  did  thesp  poor 
men  prepare  themselves  for  their  end  ;  not  less  beauti- 
ful in  their  resolution,  not  less  deserving  the  everlast- 
ing remembrance  of  mankind,  than  those  three  hundred 
who  in  the  summer  morning  sate  combing  their  golden 
hair  in  the  passes  of  Thermopylae.  We  will  not  re- 
gret their  cause  ;  there  is  no  cause  for  which  any  man 
can  more  nobly  suffer  than  to  witness  that  it  is  better 
for  him  to  die  than  to  speak  words  which  he  does  not 
mean.  Nor,  in  this  their  hour  of  trial,  were  they  left 
without  higher  comfort. 

"  The  third  day  after,"  the  story  goes  on,  "  was  the 
diass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  God  made  known  his 
oresence  among  us.  For  when  the  host  was  lifled  up, 
(here  came  as  it  were  a  whisper  of  air,  which  breathed 

I  The  60th  in  the  English  version. 
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upon  our  faces  as  we  knelt.  Some  perceired  it  with 
the  bodily  senses ;  all  felt  it  as  it  thrilled  into  their 
hearts.  And  then  followed  a  sweet,  soft  sound  of 
music,  at  which  our  venerable  father  was  so  moved, 
God  being  thus  abundantly  manifest  among  us,  that 
he  sank  down  in  tears,  and  for  a  long  time  could  not 
continue  the  service  —  we  all  remaining  stupified,  hear- 
ing the  melody,  and  feeling  the  marvellous  effects  of  it 
upon  our  spirits,  but  knowing  neither  whence  it  came 
nor  whither  it  went.  Only  our  hearts  rejoiced  as  we 
perceived  that  God  was  with  us  indeed." 

Comforted  and  resofute,  the  brotherhood  awaited 
patiently  the  approach  of  the  commissioners ;  The  goyern- 
and  they  waited  long,  for  the  crown  was  in  no  haste  to 

,  ,  ,^,  ,       ,    enforce  the 

no  haste  to  be  severe,  ihe  statutes  had  statutes, 
been  passed  in  no  spirit  of  cruelty  ;  they  were  weapons 
to  be  used  in  case  of  extremity ;  and  there  was  no 
attempt  to  enforce  them  until  forbearance  was  miscon- 
strued into  fear.  Sir  Thomas  More  and  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester  remained  unquestioned  in  the  Tower, 
and  were  allowed  free  intercourse  with  their  friends. 
The  Carthusian  monks  were  left  undisturbed,  although 
the  attitude  which  they  had  assumed  was  notorious, 
and  althougli  the  prior  was  known  to  forbid  his  peni- 
tents in  confession  to  acknowledge  the  king's  suprem- 
acy. If  the  government  was  at  length  driven  to 
severity,  it  was  because  the  clergy  forced  them  to  it  in 
spite  of  themselves. 

The  clergy  had  taken  the  oath,  but  they  held  them- 
selves under  no  obligation  to  observe  it ;  or  if  conduoi  or 
they  observ(^d  the  orders  of  the  crown  in  the  *^«®^«'87. 
letter,  they  thwarted  those  orders  in  the  spirit.     The 
Treason  Act  had  for  awhile  overawed  them ;  but  finding 
that  its.  threats  were  confined  to  language,  that  months 
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passed  away,  and  that  no  person  had  as  jet  been  prose- 
cuted, they  fell  back  into  open  opposition,  either  care- 
less of  the  consequences,  or  believing  that  the  govern- 
ment did  not  dare  to  exert  its  powers.  The  details  of 
their  conduct  during  the  spring  months  of  this  year  1 
am  unable  to  discover  ;  but  it  was  such  as  at  length,  on 
the  17th  of  April,  provoked  the  following  circular  to 
the  lords-lieutenant  of  the  various  counties  :  ^  — 

"  Right  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousin,  we  greet  you 
Circular  of     well  I  and  whereas  it  has  come  to  our  knowl- 

the  17th  of  ,         ,,     ,  J  II        ,.    . 

April.  edge  that  sundry  persons,  as  well  religious  as 

secular  priests  and  curates  in  their  parishes  and  iii 
Theciergy  divcrs  placcs  withiii  this  our  realm,  do  daily, 
places  con-  as  mucli  as  in  them  is,  set  forth  and  extol  the 
for  the  pope,  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  otherwise 
called  the  Pope ;  sowing  their  seditious,  pestilent,  and 
false  doctrines  ;  praying  for  him  in  the  pulpit  and  mak- 
ing him  a  god  ;  to  the  great  deceit  of  our  subjects, 
bringing  them  into  errours  and  evil  opinions ;  more 
preferring  the  power,  laws,  and  /urisdiction  of  the  said 
Bishop  of  Rome  than  the  most  holy  laws  and  precepts 
of  Almighty  God  :  We  therefore,  minding  not  only  to 
proceed  for  an  unity  and  quietness  among  our  said 
subjects,  but  also  greatly  coveting  and  desiring  tliem 
to  be  brou2:ht  to  a  knowled^je  of  the  mere  veritv  and 
truth,  and  no  longer  to  be  seduced  with  any  such  su- 
perstitious and  false  doctrines  of  any  earthly  usurper 
of  God's  laws  —  will,  therefore,  and  command  you,  that 
The  king  wlieusoc vcr  yc  shall  hear  of  any  such  seditious 
tS'^riJ^r-  persons,  ye  indelayedly  do  take  and  apprehend 
SSu'be**^^^  them,  or  cause  them  to  be  apprehended  and 
*•■***•  taken,  and  so  committed  to  ward,  there  to 

remain  without   bail   or  mainprize,   until,  upon   youf 

1  Printed  in  Stiype's  Memorials^  Vol.  I.  Appendix,  p.  208. 
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advertisement  thereof  to  us  and  to  our  council,  ye  sbaO 
know  our  fiirtlier  pleasure.  Henry  R." 

In  obvious  connexion  with  the  issue  of  this  publica- 
tion, the  monks  of  the  Charterhouse  were  at  The  carthu 

alone  &T^ 

length  informed  that  they  would  be  questioned  caued  upor 

1  rrri  i        i  r»      i  ^  ackliowl 

on  the  supremacy.  Ihe  great  body  or  the  edgeth* 
religious  houses  had  volunteered  an  outward  premacy. 
submission.  The  London  Carthusians,  with  other  af- 
filiated establishments,  had  remained  passive,  and  had 
thus  furnished  an  open  encouragement  to  disobedience. 
We  are  instinctively  inclined  to  censure  an  interfer- 
ence with  persons  who  at  worst  were  but  dreamers  of  the 
cloister ;  and  whose  innocence  of  outward  offences  we 
imagine  might  have  served  them  for  a  shield.  Unhap- 
pily, behind  the  screen  work  of  these  poor  saints  a  whole 
Irish  insurrection  was  blazing  in  madness  and  fury  ;  and 
in  the  northern  English  counties  were  some  sixty  thou- 
sand persons  ready  to  rise  in  arms.  In  these  great 
struggles  men  are  formidable  in  proportion  to  j^^ 


reason 


their  virtues.  The  noblest  Protestants  were  ductome' 
chosen  by  the  Catholics  for  the  stake.  The  8°^e'^°»e»»*- 
fagots  were  already  growing  which  were  to  burn  Tyn- 
dal,  the  translator  of  the  Bible.  It  was  the  habit  of  the 
time,  as  it  is  the  habit  of  all  times  of  real  danger,  to 
spare  the  multitude  but  to  strike  the  leaders,  to  mak9 
responsibiUty  the  shadow  of  power,  to  choose  for  pun- 
ishment the  most  efficacious  representatives  of  the  spirit 
which  it  was  necessary  to  subdue. 

The  influence  of  the  Carthusians,  with  that  of  the 
two  great  men  who  were  following  the  same  road  to 
the  same  goal,  determined  multitudes  in  the  attitude 
which  they  would  assume,  and  in  the  duty  which  thev 
would  choose.     The   Carthusians,   therefore,  were  t# 
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be  made  to  bend ;  or  if  they  coold  not  be  bent,  to  be 
made  examples  in  their  punishment,  as  they  had  made 
themselves  examples  in  their  resistance.  They  were 
noble  and  good ;  but  there  were  others  in  Knglanj 
good  and  noble  as  they,  who  were  not  of  their  fold ; 
and  whose  virtues,  thenceforward  more  required  by 
England  than  cloistered  asceticisms,  had  been  blighted 
under  the  shadow  of  the  papacy.  The  Catholics  had 
chosen  the  alternative,  either  to  crush  the  firee  thou^t 
which  was  bursting  from  the  soil,  or  else  to  be  crushed 
by  it ;  and  the  future  of  the  world  could  not  be  sacri- 
ficed to  preserve  the  exotic  graces  of  mediaeval  saints. 
They  fell,  gloriously  and  not  unprofitably.  They  were 
not  allowed  to  stay  the  course  of  the  Reformation  ;  bat 
their  sufferings,  nobly  borne,  sufficed  to  recover  the 
sympathy  of  afler-ages  for  the  faith  which  they  pro- 
fessed. Ten  ricrhteous  men  were  found  in  the  midst 
of  the  corruption  to  purchase  for  Romanism  a  few 
more  centuries  of  tolerated  endurance. 

To  return  to  the  narrative  of  Maurice  Channey. 
Notice  of  the  intention  of  the  government  having  been 
signified  to  the  order,  Father  Webster  and  Father 
Lawrence,  the  priors  of  the  two  daughter  houses  of 
Axholm  and  Bulville,  came  up  to  London  three  weeks 
afler  Easter,  and,  with  Haughton,  presented  themselves 
before  Cromwell  with  an  entreaty  to  be  excused  the 
submission.  For  answer  to  their  petition  they  were 
The  prior       sent  to  the    Tower,  where  they  were   soon 

with  three  ••iir-^i  t^  ii  o     \^ 

others  are  after  joined  by  leather  Reynolds,  one  ot  the 
Ttower,  recalcitrant  monks  of  Sion.     These  four  were 

brought  on  the  26th  of  April  before  a  committee  of  the 
privy  council,  of  which  Cromwell  was  one.  The  act 
of  supremacy  was  laid  before  them,  and  they  were  re- 
quired to  signify  their  acceptance  of  it.     They  refused, 
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and  two  days  after  tliey  were  brought  to  trial  before  a 
special  commission.  They  pleaded  all  "not  And  brought 
guilty."  They  had  of  course  broken  the  act;  ApS^ 
but  they  would  not  acknowledge  that  guilt  could  be 
involved  in  disobedience  to  a  law  which  was  itself  un- 
lawful. Their  words  in  the  Tower  to  the  privy  coun- 
cil formed  the  matter  of  the  charge  against  them.  It 
appears  from  the  record  that  on  their  examination, 
"  they,  treacherously  machinating  and  desiring  to  deprive 
the  king  our  sovereign  lord  of  his  title  of  supreme 
Head  of  the  Church  of  England,  did  openly  declare 
and  say,  the  king  our  sovereign  lord  is  not  supreme 
Head  on  earth  of  the  Church  of  England."  ^ 

But  their  conduct  on  the  trial,  or  at  least  the  con- 
duct of  Haughton,  spared  all  difficulty  in  securing  a 
conviction.  The  judges  pressed  the  prior  "  not  to 
shew  so  little  wisdom  as  to  maintain  his  own  opin- 
ion against  the  consent  of  the  realm."  He  Haughton'a 
replied,  that  he  had  resolved  originally  to  the  bar. 
imitate  the  example  of  his  Master  before  Herod,  and 
say  nothing.  "  But  since  you  urge  me,"  he  continued, 
*'  that  I  may  satisfy  my  own  conscience  and  the  con- 
sciences of  these  who  are  present,  I  will  say  that  our 
opinion,  if  it  might  go  by  the  suftVages  of  men,  would 
have  more  witnesses  than  yours.  You  can  produce  on 
your  side  but  the  parliament  of  a  single  kingdom; 
I,  on  mine,  have  the  whole  Christian  world  except  that 
kingdom.  Nor  have  you  all  even  of  your  own  peo» 
plo.  The  lesser  part  is  with  you.  The  majority,  who 
seem  to  be  with  you,  do  but  dissemble,  to  gain  fa- 
vour with  the  king,  or  for  fear  they  should  lose  their 
honours  and  their  dignities." 

1  Baga  de  Secretis ;   Appendix  II.  to  tne  Tktrd  Beptwt  (ff  the  Lq^ 
Ce^per  ofihe  Pvhhc  Recwdt,  ^ 
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Cromwell  asked  him  of  whom  he  was  B])eakmg. 
"  Of  all  the  good  men  in  the  realm,"  he  replied  ;  *'  and 
when  his  Majesty  knows  the  truth,  I  know  well  he 
will  be  beyond  measure  offended  with  those  of  his 
bishops  who  have  given  him  the  counsel  which  he  now 
follows." 

"  Why,"  said  another  of  the  judges,  "  have  you,  con- 
trary to  the  king's  authority  within  the  realm,  per- 
suaded so  nany  persons  as  you  have  done  to  disobey 
the  king  and*  parliament  ?  " 

"  I  have  declared  my  opinion,"  he  answered,  "  to 
no  man  living  but  to  those  who  came  to  me  in  confes- 
sion, which  in  discharge  of  my  conscience  I  could  not 
refuse.  But  if  I  did  not  declare  it  then,  I  will  declare 
it  now,  because  I  am  thereto  obliged  to  God."  ^  He 
neither  looked  for  mercy  nor  desired  it.  A  writ  was 
ThiiTBday  issued  for  the  return  of  a  petty  jury  the  folio w- 
Aprii29.        jj^g  j^^,^     'pj^^  prisoners  were  taken  back  to 

the  Tower,  and  the  next  morning  were  brought  again  to 
the  bar.  Feron  and  Hale,  the  two  priests  whose  con- 
versation had  been  overheard  at  Sion,  were  placed  on 
their  trial  at  the  same  time.  The  two  latter  threw 
The  prison-  thcmselves  ou  the  mercy  of  the  court.  A 
demned.  verdict  of  guilty  was  returned  against  the 
other  four.  The  sentence  was  for  the  usual  punish- 
ment of  high  treason.  Feron  was  pardoned  ;  I  do  not 
find  on  what  account.  Hale  and  the  Carthusians  were 
to  suffer  together.  When  Haughton  heard  the  sen- 
tence, he  merely  said,  "  This  is  the  judgment  of  the 
world."  2 

1  Strypia's  Memofinlsy  Vol.  I.  p.  305 ;  Historia  Martyi'um  Anglorum. 

*  Father  Maurice  says  that  the  jury  desired  to  acqui<^;  and  after  debating 
tea  night,  were  preparing  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty ;  when  Cromwell,  hear- 
ing of  their  intention,  went  in  person  to  the  room  where  they  were  assem* 
Vlad,  and  threatened  them  with  death  unless  they  did  what  he  called  theii 
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An  interval  of  five  days  was  allowed  after  the  trial. 
On  the  4th  of  May,  the  execution  took  place  May  4. 
at  Tyburn,  under  circumstances  which  marked  tion. 
the  occasion  with  peculiar  meaning.     The  punishment 
in  cases  of  high  treason  was  very  terrible.     I  need  not 
dwell  upon  the  form  of  it.     The  English  were  a  hard, 
fierce  people  ;  and  with  these  poor  sufferers  the  law  of 
the  land  took  its  course  without  alleviation  or  interfer- 
ence.   But  another  feature  distinguished  the  present  ex- 
ecution.    For  the  first  time  in  English  history,  They  are 
ecclesiastics  were  brought  out  to  suffer  in  their  the  scaffold 
habits,  without  undergoing  the  previous  cere-  hawts. 
mony  of  degradation.     Thenceforward  the  world  were 
to  know,  that  as  no  sanctuary  any  more  should  protect 
traitors,  so  the  sacred  office  should  avail  as  little  ;  and 
the  hardest  blow  which  it  had  yet  received  was  thus 
dealt  to  superstition,  shaking  from  its  j^lace  in  the  minds 
of  all  men  the  key-stone  of  the  whole  system. 

To  the  last  moment  escape  was  left  open,  if  the 
prisoners  would  submit.  Several  members  of  the 
council  attended  them  to  the  closing  scene,  for  a  last 
effort  of  kindness ;  but  they  had  chosen  their  course, 
and  were  not  to  be  moved  from  it.  Haugh-  Haughton 
ton,  as  first  in  rank,  had  the  privilege  of  first  ^^  ^"*' 
djdng.  When  on  the  scaffold,  in  compliance  with  the 
asual  custom,  he  spoke  a  few  touching  and  simple 
words  to  the  people.  "  I  call  to  witness  Almighty 
God,"  he  said,  "  and  all  good  people,  and  I  beseech 

duty.  The  story  is  internally  improbable.  The  conditions  of  the  case  did 
act  admit  of  an  acquittal ;  and  the  conduct  attributed  to  Cromwell  is  in- 
consistent with  his  character.  Any  doubt  which  might  remain,  in  the  ab< 
sence  of  opposing  testimony,  is  removed  by  the  record  of  the  trial,  irom 
which  it  appears  clearly  that  the  jury  were  not  returned  until  the  29th  of 
April,  and  that  the  verdict  tocu  given  in  on  the  tame  day.  —  Baga  de  Secre- 
lb;  Appendix  to  the  Third  Report  of  iht  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  PiMU 
iUcorOs, 
VOL.  n.  23 
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joa  all  here  present  to  bear  witness  for  me  in  the  daj 
of  judgment,  that  being  here  to  die,  I  declare  that  it 
is  from  no  obstinate  rebelUous  spirit  that  I  do  not  obey 
the  king,  but  because  I  fear  to  ofl'end  the  Majesty  of 
God.  Our  holy  mother  the  church  has  decreed  other* 
wise  than  the  king  and  the  parliament  have  de* 
creed,  and  therefore,  rather  than  disobey  the  church, 
I  am  ready  to  suffer.  Pray  for  me,  and  have  mercy 
on  my  brethren,  of  whom  I  have  been  the  unworthy 
prior."  He  then  knelt  down,  repeating  the  first  few 
verses  of  the  31st  Psalm,^  and  after  a  few  moments 
delivered  himself  to  the  executioner.  The  others  fol- 
Thecoancu  lowed,  undauuted.  As  one  by  one  they 
rwttosub-  went  to  their  death,  the  council,  at  each 
▼ata.  fresh  horrible  spectacle,  urged  the  survivors 

to  have  pity  on  themselves  ;  but  they  urged  them  in 
vain.  The  faces  of  these  men  did  not  grow  pale ; 
their  voices  did  not  shake  ;  thev  declared  themselves 
hege  subjects  of  the  king,  and  obedient  children  of 
holy  church  ;  "  giving  God  thanks  that  they  were  held 
worthy  to  suffer  for  the  truth."  ^  All  died  without  a 
murmur.  The  stem  work  was  ended  with  quartering 
the  bodies  ;  and  the  arm  of  Haughton  was  hung  up 
as  a  bloody  sign  over  the  archway  of  the  Charterhouse, 
to  awe  the  remaining  brothers  into  submission. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  old  martyrs  was  in  these  friars* 
One  of  them,  like  the  Theban  sister,  bore  away  the 

1  "  In  thee,  O  Lord,  have  I  put  my  trust :  let  me  never  be  put  to  confudiNi: 
deliver  me  in  thy  righteousness.  Bow  down  thine  ear  to  me ;  make  haste 
to  deliver  me.  And  be  thou  my  strong  rock  and  house  of  defence,  that 
thou  mayest  save  me.  For  thou  art  my  strong  rock,  and  my  castle ;  be  thou 
a^.BO  nc.y  guide,  and  lead  me  for  thy  name's  sake.  Draw  me  out  of  the  net 
that  they  have  laid  privily  for  me :  for  thou  art  my  strength.  Into  thy 
bar  ds  I  commend  my  spirit,  for  thou  hast  redeemed  me,  O  Lord,  thou  Grod 
•f  truth!" 

2  ffistoria  Marlyrum  Anghrum, 
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honoured  relic  and  buried  it ;  and  all  resolved  to  pei^ 
sist  in  their  resigned  opposition.     Six  weeks  Juneio. 
were  allowed  them  to  consider.     At  the  end  Carthuatain 
of  that  time  tliree  more  were  taken,  tried,  executed, 
and  hanged  ;  ^  and  this  still  proving  ineffectual,  Crom 
well  hesitated  to  proceed. 

The  end  of  the  story  is  very  touching  and  may  be 
told  briefly,  that  I  may  not  have  occasion  to  cromweu 
return  to  it.  Maurice's  account  is  probably  **®*'***'«"* 
exaggerated,  and  is  written  in  a  tone  of  strong  emo- 
tion ;  but  it  has  all  the  substantial  features  cioseofthe 
of  truth.  The  remaining  monks  were  left  CarthuataiM 
in  the  house  ;  and  two  secular  priests  were  sent  to 
take  charge  of  the  establishment,  who  starved  and  ill- 
used  them ;  and  were  themselves,  according  to  Maurice, 
sensual  and  profligate.  .  From  time  to  time  they  were 
called  before  tlie  privy  council.  Their  friends  and  rel- 
atives were  ordered  to  work  upon  them.  No  effort 
either  of  severity  or  kindness  was  spared  to  induce 
th(;m  to  submit ;  as  if  their  attitude,  so  long  as  it  was 
maintained,  was  felt  as  a  reproach  by  the  government. 
At  last,  four  were  carried  down  to  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, to  hear  the  Bishop  of  Durham  deliver  his  famous 
sermon  against  tlie  pope ;  and  when  this  rhetorical 
inanity  had  also  failed,  and  as  they  were  thought  to 
confirm  one  another  in  their  obstinacy,  they  were  dis- 
persed among  other  houses  the  temper  of  which  could 
be  depended  upon.  Some  were  sent  to  the  north ; 
others  to  Sion,  where  a  new  prior  had  been  appointed, 
of  zealous  loyalty  ;  others  were  left  at  home  to  be  dis- 
ciplined by  the  questionable  seculars.  But  nothing 
answered.     Two  found  their  way  into  active  rebellion, 

1  On  the  19th  of  June.    Hall  says  they  were  insolent  to  Cromwell  99 
tlMir  trial 
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and  being  concerned  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  were 
hung  in  chains  at  York.  Ten  were  sent  to  Newgate, 
They wiu  not  where  nine  died  miserably  of  prison  fever 
are  crushed,  and  filth  ;  ^  the  tenth  survivor  was  executed. 
The  remainder,  of  whom  Maurice  was  one,  went 
through  a  form  of  submission,  with  a  mental  reserva- 
tion, and  escaped  abroad. 

So  fell  the  monks  of  the  London  Charterhouse, 
splintered  to  pieces  —  for  so  only  could  their  resistance 
be  overcome  —  by  the  iron  sceptre  and  the  iron  hand 
which  held  it.  They  were,  however,  alone  of  their 
kind.  There  were  many  perhaps  who  wished  to  re- 
semble them,  who  would  have  imitated  their  example 
had  they  dared.  But  all  bent  except  these.  If  it  had 
been  otherwise,  the  Reformation  would  have  been  im- 
The  neces-  possiblc,  and  pcrhaps  it  would  not  have  been 
cruel  one,  needed.  Their  story  claims  from  us  that 
•mmentare  Sympathy  which  IS  the  due  of  their  exalted 
blamed.  couragc.  But  wc  canuot  blame  the  govern- 
ment. Those  who  know  what  the  condition  of  the 
country  really  was,  must  feel  their  inability  to  suggest, 
with  any  tolerable  reasonableness,  what  else  could  have 
been  done.  They  may  regret  so  hard  a  necessity,  but 
they  will  regret  in  silence.  The  king,  too,  was  not 
without  feeling.  It  was  no  matter  of  indifference  to 
him  that  he  found  himself  driven  to  such  stern  courses 
with  his  subjects  ;  and  as  the  golden  splendour  of  )iis 

1  "  By  the  hand  of  God,*'  according  to  Mr.  Secretary  Bedyll.  "  ftfy 
very  good  Lord,  after  my  most  hearty  commendations,  it  shall  please  your 
lordship  to  understand  that  the  monks  of  the  Charterhouse  here  in  London 
wnich  were  committed  to  Newgate  for  their  traitorous  behaviour,  long  time 
continued  against  the  King's  Grace,  be  almost  dispatched  by  the  hand  of 
Srod,  as  may  appear  to  you  by  this  bill  enclosed ;  whereof,  considering  theii 
behaviour  and  the  whole  matter,  I  am  not  sorry,  but  would  that  all  such 
M  love  not  the  King's  Highness  and  his  worldly  honour  were  in  like  case. ' 
—"Bedyll  to  Cromwell:  Suppression  of  the  Monasteries^  p.  162. 
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manhood  was  thus  sullenly  clouding,  "  he  comnjanded 
all  about  his  court  to  poll  their  heads,"  in  The  king 
public   token  of  mourning;    "and   to    give  cou^riito 
them  example,  he  caused  his  own  head  to  be  "fuming 
polled  ;  and  from  thenceforth  his  beard  to  be  knotted, 
and  to  be  no  more  shaven."  ^ 

The  friars  of  Charterhouse  suffered  for  the  Catholic 
faith,  as  Protestants  had  suffered,  and  were  Mays, 
still  to  suffer,  for  a  faith  fairer  than  theirs,  tyre  who 
In  this  same  month  of  May,  in  the  same  cathouci. 
year,  the  English  annals  contain  another  entry  of  no 
less  sad  significance.  The  bishops,  as  each  day  they 
parted  further  from  their  old  allegiance,  and  were 
called  in  consequence  by  the  hateful  name  of  heretics, 
were  increasingly  anxious  to  prove  by  evident  tokens 
their  zeal  for  the  true  faith  ;  and  although  the  late 
act  of  heresy  had  moderated  their  powers,  yet  power 
enough  remained  to  enable  them  to  work  their  will 
upon  all  extreme  offenders.  Henry,  also,  it  is  likely, 
was  not  sorry  of  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  his 
justice  was  even-handed,  and  that  a  schism  from  the 
papacy  was  not  a  lapse  into  heterodoxy.  His  mind 
was  moving.  Latimer  and  Shaxton,  who  three  years 
before  had  been  on  trial  for  their  lives,  were  soon  to 
be  upon  the  bench ;  and  in  the  late  injunctions,  the 
Bible,  and  not  the  decrees  of  the  church,  had  been 
held  up  as  the  canon  of  truth.  But  heresy,  though 
the  definition  of  it  was  changing,  remained  a  crime ; 
and  although  the  limits  of  permitted  belief  were  im- 
perceptibly enlarging,  to  transgress  the  recognised 
boundaries  was  an  offence  enormous  as  ever. 

If   we   can   conceive   the  temper  with  which   the 

1  Stow,  p.  571.    And  see  the  Diaiy  of  Richard  Hilles,  merchant,  of  Los 
Ion,  if5.,  BaUiol  CoUege,  Ozibrd. 
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reasonable  and  practical  English  at  present  regard  the 
Socialists  of  the  continent,  deepened  by  an  intensity 
of  conviction  of  which  these  later  ages  have  had  but 
little  experience,  we  can  then  imagine  the  light  in 
popuuresti.  whicli  the  Anabaptists  of  the  Netherlands 
Anaiaptistfl.  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  orthodox  Europe. 
If  some  opinions,  once  thought  heretical,  were  re^ 
garded  with  less  agitated  repugnance,  the  heresy  of 
these  enemies  of  mankind  was  patent  to  the  world. 
On  them  ^the  laws  of  the  country  might  take  their 
natural  course,  and  no  voice  was  raised  to  speak  for 
them. 

We  find,  therefore,  in  Stow's  Chronicle^  the  follow- 
ing brief  entry :  "  The  five  and  twentieth 
day  of  May  were,  in  St.  Paul's  church,  Lon- 
don, examined  nineteen  men  and  six  women,  bom  in 
Holland,  whose  opinions  were  —  first,  that  in  Christ  is 
not  two  natures,  God  and  man  ;  secondly,  that  Christ, 
took  neither  flesh  nor  blood  of  the  Virgin  Mary; 
thirdly,  that  children  bom  of  infidels  may  be  saved ; 
fourthly,  that  baptism  of  children  is  of  none  effect ; 
fifthly,  that  the  sacrament  of  Christ's  body  is  but  bread 
only ;  sixthly,  that  he  who  after  baptism  sinneth  wit- 
tingly, sinneth  deadly,  and  cannot  be  saved.  Four- 
Foarteen  of  tecu  of  them  Were  condemned :  a  man  and 
•xecuted.  a  woman  were  burnt  at  Smithfield.  The 
remaining  twelve  were  scattered  among  other  towns, 
tliere  to   be  burnt."  ^     The  details   are  gone,^ — the 

1  Stow's  Chronicle,  p.  671. 

2  Latimer  alludes  to  the  story  with  no  disapproval  of  the  execntion 
of  these  men  —  as  we  should  not  have  disapproved  of  it,  if  we  had  lived 
then,  unless  we  had  been  Anabaptists .  ourselves.  A  brave  death,  Latimer 
•*ays,  is  no  proof  of  a  good  cause.  "  This  is  no  good  argument,  my  friends; 
this  is  a  deceivable  argument:  he  went  to  his  death  boldly  —  ergo,  be 
•Undeth  in  a  just  quarrel.  The  Anabaptists  that  were  burnt  here  in  di< 
▼eff  towns  in  England  (as  I  hearcl  of  credible  men  —  I  saw  'Jhem  not  mj* 
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names  are  gone.  Poor  Hollanders  they  were,  and 
that  is  all.  Scarcely  the  fact  seemed  worth  the  men- 
tion, so  shortly  it  is  told  in  a  passing  paragraph.  For 
them  no  Europe' was  agitated,  no  courts  were  ordered 
into  mourning,  no  papal  hearts  trembled  with  indigna- 
tion. At  their  deaths  the  world  looked  on  complacent, 
indifferent,  or  exulting.  Yet  here,  too,  out  of  twenty- 
five,  common  men  and  women  were  found  fourteen 
who,  by  no  terror  of  stake  or  torture,  could  be  tempted 
to  say  that  they  beheved  what  they  did  not  believe. 
History  for  them  has  no  word  of  praise  ;  yet  They  too  did 
they,  too,  were  not  giving  their  blood  m  vain.  vain. 
Their  lives  might  have  been  as  useless  as  the  lives  of 
most  of  us.  In  their  deaths  they  assisted  to  pay  the 
purchase-money  for  England's  freedom. 

After  the  execution  of  the  Carthusians,  it  became  a 
question  what  should  be  done  with  the  Bishop  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
of  Rochester  and  Sir  Thomas  More.     They  ^°"* 
had  remained  for  a  year  in  the  Tower,  undisturbed ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  they  would  have 
been  further  troubled,  except  for  the  fault  of  one,  if 
not  of  both.     It  appeared,   however,  on  the  trial  of 
Father  Reynolds,  that  Fisher's  imprudence  or  Fisher's  dan- 
zeal  had  tempted  him  again  to  meddle  with  prudence, 
dangerous  matters.     A  correspondence  had  passed  be- 
tween the  bishop  and  the  king,^  on  the  Act  of  Suprem- 
acy, or  on  some  subject  connected  with  it.     The  king 
had  taken  no  public  notice  of  Fisher's  words,  but  he 

Belf)y  went  to  their  death  intrepide,  as  you  will  say ;  without  any  fear  in 
the  world  —  cheerfully :  well,  let  them  go.  There  was  in  the  old  timet 
another  kind  of  poisoned  heretics  that  were  called  Donatists ;  and  these 
heretics  went  to  their  execution  as  they  should  have  gone  to  some  jolly 
recreation  or  banquet."  —  Latimer's  Sermons^  p.  160. 

1  He  wrote  to  the  king  on  the  14th  of  June,  in  consequence  of  an  exam- 
ination at  tho  Tower;  but  that  letter  could  not  have  been  spoken  of  on  tht 
frial  of  the  Carthusians.  —  See  State  Papen^  Vol.  I.  p.  431. 
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had  required  a  promise  that  the  letter  should  not  be 
shown  to  any  other  person.  The  unwise  old  man  gave 
his  word,  but  he  did  not  observe  it ;  he  sent  copies  both 
of  wliat  he  had  himself  written  and  of  the  king's  an- 
swer to  the  Sion  monks,^  furnishing  them  at  the  same 
time  with  a  copy  of  the  book  which  he  had  written 
against  the  divorce,  and  two  other  books,  written  by 
Abel,  the  queen's  confessor,  and  the  Spanish  ambassa*- 
dor.  Whether  he  was  discovered  to  have  held  any 
other  correspondence,  or  whether  anything  of  an  anal- 
ogous kind  was  proved  against  More,  I  am  unable  to 
Treatment      discovcr.      Both    he   and   Fisher   had   been 

and  conduct  i         •  i  •     i    i  i 

of  Fisher  treated  witli  greater  mdulgence  than  was 
in  the  Tower,  usual  with  prisoners.^  Their  own  attendants 
had  waited  on  them  ;  they  were  allowed   to    receive 

1  "  I  had  the  confessor  alone  in  very  secret  communication  concerning 
certain  letters  of  Mr.  Fisher's,  of  which  Father  Reynolds  made  mention  in 
his  examination ;  •which  the  said  Fisher  promised  the  King's  Grace  that 
he  never  showed  to  anv  other  man,  neither  would.  The  said  confessor 
hath  confessed  to  me  that  the  said  Fisher  sent  to  him,  to  the  said  Reynolds, 
and  to  one  other  brother  of  them,  the  copy  of  his  said  letters  directed  to  the 
King's  Grace,  and  the  copy  of  the  kihg's  answer  also.  He  hath  knowl- 
edged  to  me  also  that  the  said  Fisher  sent  unto  them  with  the  said  copies 
a  book  of  his,  made  in  defence  of  the  King's  Grace's  first  marriage,  and  also 
Abel's  book,  and  one  other  book  made  by  the  emperour's  ambassador,  as  I 
suppose. "  —  Bedyllto  Cromwell:  Suppression  of  the  Monasteiits^  pp.  45,  46. 

2  The  accounts  are  consistent  on  this  subject  with  a  single  excef  tion. 
A  letter  is  extant  from  Fisher,  in  which  he  complained  of  suffering  from 
the  cold  and  from  want  of  clothes.  This  must  have  been  an  accident. 
More  was  evidently  treated  well  (see  More's  Life  of  J/oz-e);  and  all  the 
circumstances  imply  that  they  were  allowed  to  communicate  freely  with 
their  friends,  and  to  receive  whatever  comforts  their  friends  were  pleased 
to  send  them.  The  oflicial  statements  on  this  subject  are  too  positive  and 
too  minute  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  Cromwell  writes  thus  to  Cassalis:  "  Car- 
eeribus  mancipati  tractabantur  humanius  atque  mitius  quam  par  fuisset 
pro  eorum  demeritis;  per  Kegem  illis  licebat  proximorum  colloquio  etcon- 
Ruetudine  frui.  li  fuerant  illis  appositi  pro^scriptique  ministri  quos  a  vin- 
clis  immunes  antea  fidos  charosque  habebant ;  id  cibi  genus  eaque  condi- 
menta  et  vestitus  eis  concedebantur  quae  eorum  habitudini  ac  tuendse  sani- 
tati,  ipsi  consanguine!,  nepotes  atque  affines  et  amici  judicabant  ease  magii 
iccommoda."  —  Stale  Papers^  Vol.  VII.  p.  634. 
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visits  from  their  relatives  within  the  Tower  walls,  and 
to  correspond  with  their  families  and  friends.^  As  a 
matter  of  course,  under  such  circumstances,  they  most 
liave  expressed  their  opinions  on  the  great  subject 
of  the  day ;  and  those  opinions  were  made  known 
throughout  England,  and,  indeed,  throughout  Europe. 
Whetlier  they  did  more  than  this,  or  whether  they  had 
only  indirectly  allowed  their  influence  to  be  used 
against  the  government,  must  be  left  to  conjecture. 
But  the  language  of  a  document  under  the  king's  hand 
speaks  of  their  having  given  some  cause  of  provocation, 
of  no  common  kind  ;  and  this  is  confirmed  cromweuni 
by  Cromwell,  who  was  once  deeply  attached  J^St 
to  More.  "  When  they  were  in  strait  keep-  "**°'' 
ing,"  say  the  instructions  to  the  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
"  having  nevertheless  the  prison  at  their  liberties,  they 
ceased  not  both  to  practise  an  insurrection  within  the 
realm,  and  also  to  use  all  the  devices  to  them  possible 
in  outward  parts,  as  well  to  defame  and  slander  his 
Majesty,  and  his  most  virtuous  doings  and  proceedings, 
as  also  to  procure  the  impeachment  and  other  destruc- 
tion of  his  most  royal  person."  ^  Cromwell  speaks  also 
of  their  having  been  engaged  in  definite  schemes,  the 
object  of  which  was  rebellion  ;  ^  and  although  we  have 
here  the  ex  parte  statement  of  the  government,  and  al- 
though such  a  charge  would  have  been  held  to  be  jus- 
tified by  a  proof  that  they  had  spoken  generally  against 
the  Act  of  Supremacy,  it  may  be  allowed  to  prove  tliat 
80  far  they  were  really  guilty ;  and  it  is  equally  cer* 

1  Mora's  Life  of  Afore. 

2  "Instructions  given  by  the  Ring's  Majesty  to* the  Right  ReyereB4 
Father  in  God,  his  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  counsellor  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  whom  his  Majesty  at  this  time  sendeth  unto  the  Princes  of  Oor 
many/'  —  Rolls  House  MS. 

•  State  Papers,  Vol.  VII.  p.  636. 
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tein  that  for  these  two  men  to  have  spoken  against  the 
act  was  to  have  lent  encouragement  to  the  party  of  in- 
Burrection,  the  most  powerful  which  that  party  could 
have  received. 

Thus,  by  another  necessity,  Fisher  and  More,  at  the 
beginning  of  May,  were  called  upon  for  their  submis- 
aion.  It  was  a  hard  case,  for  the  bishop  was  sinking 
into  the  grave  with  age  and  sickness,  and  More  had 
the  highest  reputation  of  any  living  man.  But  they 
had  chosen  to  make  themselves  conspicuous  as  confess- 
ors for  Catholic  truth ;  though  prisoners  in  the  Tower, 
they  were  in  fact  the  most  effectual  champions  of  the 
papal  claims ;  and  if  their  disobedience  had  been  passed 
over,  the  statute  could  have  been  enforced  against  no 
one. 

The  same  course  was  followed  as  with  the  Carthu- 
May  7.  sian  monks.     On  the  7th  of  May  a  deputa- 

Adeputa-  •  ^i  •  • 

tionofthe  tion  01  the  council  waited  on  tlie  prisoners  m 
upon  them     the  Towcr,  for  an   acknowledornent  of  the 

in  the  Tower  

TheyreftiBe'  Supremacy.  They  refused:  Fislier,  after  a 
■upremacy.  brief  hesitation,  peremptorily  ;  More  declin- 
ing to  answer,  but  also  giving  an  indirect  denial. 
After  repeated  efforts  had  been  made  to  move  them, 
and  made  in  vain,  their  own  language,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding trials,  furnished  material  for  their  indictment ; 
and  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  who  were  to  conduct 
the  prosecution  were  the  witnesses  under  whose  evi- 
dence they  were  to  be  tried.  It  was  a  strange  pro- 
ceeding, to  be  excused  only,  if  excused  at  all,  by  the 
pressure  of  the  times.  ^ 

1  Compare  State  Papers,  Vol.  I.  pp.  431-436,  with  the  Reports  of  the  trials 
In  the  Baga  de  Sccretis.  Burnet  has  hastily  stated  that  no  Catholic  was 
tver  punished  for  merely  denying  the  supremacy  in  official  examinations. 
He  has  gore  so  far,  indeed,  as  to  call  the  assertions  of  Catholic  writers  t4i 
this  effect  *Mmpudent  falsehoods."     Whether  any  Catholic  vas  prose- 
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Either  the  khig  or  his  ministers,  however,  were  slow 
in  making  up  their  minds.  With  the  Carthusians, 
nine  days  only  were  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  first 
examination  and  the  final  close  at  Tyburn.  The  case 
against  More  and  Fisher  was  no  less  clear  than  against 
the  monks ;  yet  five  weeks  elapsed  and  the  The  govern 
government  still  hesitated.  Perhaps  they  their  trial. 
were  influenced  by  the  high  position  of  the  greater  of* 
fenders,  —  perhaps  there  was  some  fear  of  the  world's 
opinion,  which,  though  it  might  be  indifferent  to  the 
sacrifice  of  a  few  obscure  ecclesiastics,  yet  would  surely 
not  pass  over  lightly  the  execution  of  men  who  stood 
out  with  so  marked  preeminence.  The  council  board 
was  unevenly  composed.  Cromwell,  who  divides  with 
the  king  the  responsibility  of  these  prosecutions,  had 
succeeded,  not  to  the  authority  only  of  Wolsey,  but  to 
the  hatred  with  which  the  ignoble  plebeian  was  regarded 
by  the  patricians  who  were  compelled  to  stoop  before 
him.  Lord  Exeter  was  already  looking  with  a  cold 
eye  on  the  revolution  ;  and  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  though 
zealous  as  the  king  himself  for  the  independence  of 
England,  yet  had  all  the  instincts  of  aristocratic  con- 
servatism. Even  Cromwell  may  have  desired  the  tri- 
umph of  winning  over  converts  so  distinguished,  or 
may  have  shrunk  from  the  odium  which  their  deaths 
would  bring  upon  him.  Whatever  was  the  cause  of 
the  delay,  the  privy  council,  who  had  been  contented 
with  a  single  examination  of  Haughton  and  his  com- 
panions, struggled  with  their   present  difficulty  week 

cnted  who  had  not  given  other  cause  for  suspicion,  I  do  not  know ;  but  it 
is  quite  certain  that  Haughton  and  Fisher  were  condemned  solely  on  the 
ground  of  their  answers  on  these  occasions,  and  that  no  other  evidencii  waa 
brought  against  them.  The  government  clearly  preferred  this  eviden:e  aa 
tile  most  direct  and  unanswerable,  for  in  both  those  cases  they  might  have 
produced  other  witnesses  had  they  care<\  to  do  so. 
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after  week ;  and  it  is  possible  that,  except  irom  an  ex- 
traneous impulse,  some  mode  of  escape  might  have 
been  discovered.  But  as  the  sentence  of  Clement 
sealed  the  fate  of  the  Nun  of  Kent,  so  the  unwisdom 
1^  his  successor  bore  similarly  fatal  fruits. 

Paul  III.  had  throughout  the  spring  flattered  Henry 
with  er.fressions  of  sympathy,  and  had  held  out  hopes 
of  an  approaching  change  of  policy.  He  chose  the 
present  unfortunate  juncture  to  expose  the  vanity  of 
these  professions ;  and  as  an  intimation  of  the  course 
which  he  intended  to  follow,  he  named  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  the  one  bishop  who  remained  attached  to 
Cath  3rine's  cause,  a  cardinal.  Henry  had  appealed  to 
a  council,  which  the  pope  had  promised  to  call ;  and 
The  pope       Fisher,  of  all  Englishmen,  was  chosen  as  the 

names  Fisher  ^  .   *^  i      •       i 

ft  cardinal,  persou  whom  the  pope  desu-ed  to  represent 
the  nation  on  its  assembly.  Even  the  very  conclave  at 
Rome  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  expressed  them- 
selves in  no  measured  terms  at  the  impolicy  of  this 
most  foolish  action.  Cassalis,  aware  of  the  effect  which 
the  news  would  produce  in  England,  hurried  to  such 
friends  as  he  possessed  in  the  conclave  to  prNiest 
against  the  appointment.  The  king,  he  said,  would 
inevitably  regard  it  as  injurious  to  the  realm  and  in- 
sulting to  himself;  ^  and  it  was  madness  at  such  a 
moment  to  trifle  with  Henry's  displeasure. 

The  Pope,  alarmed  at  the  expressions  which  he  was 
told  that  Cassahs  had  used,  sent  in  haste  to  urge  him, 

1  *0mne8  Cardinales  amicos  nostros  adivi;  eisque  demonstravi  quam 
ttmere  ac  stulte  fecerint  in  Rolfensi  in  Cardinalem  eligendo  unde  et  poten- 
tissimum  Regem  et  universum  Hegnum  Angliui  mirum  in  modum  Isedunt 
•t  injuria  afficiunt;  Roffensem  cnim  virum  esse  gloriosum  ut  propter  vaQam 
gloriam  in  auk  opinione  contra  Kegem  adhuc  sit  permansoms ;  qvA  etiam 
de  csLUsk  in  carcere  est  et  mort  condenmatus.''  —  Cassalis  to  CromireU' 
8iaU  Papers,  Vol.  VII.  p.  604. 
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if  possible,  to  allay  the  storm.  He  was  not  ashamed 
to  stoop  to  falsehood — but  falsehood  too  awk-  Cassaibpio. 
ward  to  deceive  even  the  most  willing  credu-  the  pope  con- 
lity.  He  had  thought,  he  said,  of  nothing  foiaehood. 
Init  to  please  Henry.  He  had  been  urged  by  the  King 
of  France  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  England,  and 
in  sending  a  hat  to  an  English  bishop  he  had  meant 
nothing  but  a  compliment.  The  general  council  would 
be  held  immediately  ;  and  it  was  desirable,  according 
to  the  constitution  of  the  church,  that  a  cardinal  of 
every  nation  should  be  present.  He  had  no  especial 
reason  for  choosing  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  except 
that  he  had  a  high  reputation  for  learning,  and  he 
imagined,  therefore,  that  the  king  would  be  gratified.^ 
*'  He  implored  me,"  Cassalis  wrote,  "  to  make  his 
excuses  to  his  Majesty,  and  to  assure  him  how  deeply 
he  regretted  his  mistake,  especially  when  I  assured  him 
that  the  step  was  of  a  kind  which  admitted  of  no 
excuse."  ^ 

Cassalis  himself  was  afterwards  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  appointment  was  made  in  thoughtlessness,  and 
that  the  pope  at  the  moment  had  really  forgotten 
Fisher's  position.^  But  this  could  gain  no  credit  in 
England.  The  news  reached  the  government  in  the 
middle  of  June,  and  determined  the  fate  of  the  unfor- 
tunate bishop ;  and  with  it  the  fate,  also,  of  The  appoini- 
his  nobler  companion.  To  the  king,  the  Fisher^iiwe. 
pope's  conduct  appeared  a  defiance  ;  and  as  a  defiance 
he  accepted  it.     In  vain  Fislier  declared  that  he  had 

1  StaU  Pnpevs^  Vol.  VII.  p.  604. 

2  Pontifex  me  vehementer  rogavit,  ut  vias  omnes  tentare  velim,  quibTU 
apud  Regiam  Majestatem  excusatam  banc  rem  faciam,  unde  se  plurimnni 
dolere  dixit,  cum  prsesertim  ego  afiinnaverim  rem  esse  ejusmodi  nt 
wtionem  non  lecipiat.  —  Cassalis  to  Cromwell :  Ibid 

•  Ibid.  p.  616 
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not  sought  his  ill-timed  honours,  and  would  not  accept 
them.  Neither  his  ignorance  nor  his  refiisal  could 
avail  him.  Once  more  he  was  called  upon  to  submit, 
with  the  intimation,  that  if  lie  refused  he  must  bear 
the  consequences.  His  reply  remained  what  it  had 
June  17.  been  ;  and  on  the  17th  of  June  he  was  taken  ^ 
Westminster,  dowu  iu  a  boat  to  Wcstmiustcr  Hall,  where 
the  special  commission  was  sitting.  The  proceedings 
at  his  trial  are  thus  briefly  summed  up  in  the  official 
record  :  —  "  Thursday  after  the  feast  of  St.  Barnabas, 
John  Fisher  was  brought  to  the  bar  by  Sir  William 
And  is  con-  Kingston,  Constable  of  the  Tower.  Pleads 
demned.  ^^^  guilty.  Venire  awarded.  Verdict  — 
guilty.     Judgment  as  usual  in  cases  of  treason."  ^ 

It  was  a  swift  sentence,  and  swiftly  to  be  executed. 
Five  days  were  allowed  him  to  prepare  himself;  and 
the  more  austere  features  of  the  penalty  were  remit- 
ted with  some  show  of  pity.  He  was  to  die  by  the 
axe. 

Mercy  was  not  to  be  hoped  for.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  sought.  He  was  past  eighty.  The  earth 
on  the  edge  of  the  grave  was  already  crumbling  under 
his  feet;  and  death  had  little  to  make  it  fearful. 
When  the  last  morning  dawned,  he  dressed  himself 
carefully  —  as  he  said,  for  his  marriage-day.  The 
June  22.  distaucc  to  Towcr  Hill  was  short.  He  was 
hwided  on  ^^Ic  to  Walk  ;  and  he  tottered  out  of  the 
Tower  Hiu.  prisou-gatcs,  holding  in  his  hand  a  closed 
volume  of  the  New  Testament.  The  crowd  flocked 
about  him,  and  he  was  heard  to  pray  that,  as  this  book 
had  been  his  best  comfort  and  companion,  so  in  that 

1  Astoria  Marfyrum  Anfjhrum, 

*  Report  of  the  Trial  of  John  Fisher:  Baga  de  Secretis:  Appendik  U 
Ae  Third  Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records. 
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hour  it  might  give  him  some  special  strength,  and 
speak  tc  him  as  from  his  Lord.  Tlien  opening  it  at  a 
venture,  he  read  :  "  This  is  life  eternal,  to  know  Thee, 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  Thou  hast 
sent."  It  was  the  answer  to  his  prayer ;  and  he  con- 
tinued to  repeat  the  words  as  he  was  led  forward.  On 
the  scaffold  he  chanted  the  Te  Deum^  and  then,  after  a 
few  prayers,  knelt  down,  and  meekly  laid  his  head 
upon  TL  pillow  where  neither  care  nor  fear  nor  sickness 
would  ever  vex  it  more.  Many  a  spectacle  of  sorrow 
had  been  witnessed  on  that  tragic  spot,  but  never  one 
more  sad  than  this  ;  never  one  more  painful  to  think 
or  speak  of.  When  a  nation  is  in  the  throes  of  revo- 
lution, wild  spirits  are  abroad  in  the  storm  ;  and  poor 
human  nature  presses  blindly  forward  with  the  burden 
which  is  laid  upon  it,  tossing  aside  the  obstacles  in  its 
path  with  a  recklessness  which,  in  calmer  hours,  it 
would  fear  to  contemplate. 

Sir  Thomas  More  followed,  his  fortunes  linked  in 
death  as  in  life  to  those  of  his  friend.  He  was  left  to 
the  last —  in  the  hope,  perhaps,  that  the  example  might 
produce  an  effect  which  persuasion  could  not.  But 
the  example,  if  that  was  the  object,  worked  to  faiv other 
purpose.  From  More's  high-tempered  nature,  such 
terrors  fell  harmless,  as  from  enchanted  armour.  Death 
to  him  was  but  a  passing  from  one  country  to  another ; 
and  he  had  all  along  anticipated  that  his  prison  was  the 
antechamber  of  the  scaffold.  He  had,  indeed,  taken 
no  pains  tc»  avoid  it.  The  king,  according  to  the  un- 
suspicious evidence  of  his  daughter,  Margaret  Roper, 
had  not  accused  him  without  cause  of  exciting  a  spirit 
of  resistance.  He  had  spent  his  time  in  encouraging 
Catholics  to  persevere  to  martyrdom  for  their  faith. 
In  his  many  conversations  with   herself,  he   had  ex» 
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pressed  himself  with  all  freedom,  and  to  others  he  had 
doubtless  spoken  as  plainly  as  to  her.^ 

On  the  7th  of  May  he  was  examined  by  the  same 
persons  who  examined  Fisher ;  and  he  was  interro* 
gated  again  and  again  in  subsequent  interviews.  His 
humour  did  not  allow  him  to  answer  questions  directly : 
he  played  with  his  catechists,  and  did  not  readily  fui^ 
nish  them  with  materials  for  a  charge.  He  had  cor- 
responded with  Fisher  in  prison,  on  the  conduct  wy.ich 
he  meant  to  pursue.  Some  of  these  letters  had  leen 
burnt;  but  others  were  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  would  have  been  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
prosecution,  but  they  preferred  his  own  words  from 
June  26  ^^^^  ^'^^^^  'm^^'  ^^  length  sufficient  evidence 
foun?'''^  ^vas  obtained.  On  the  26th  of  June,  a  true 
^omw^^''  bill  was  found  against  him  by  the  Grand 
More.  Jury  of  Middlesex  ;  and  on  the  1st  of  July 

the  Higli  Commission  sat  again  in  Westminster  Hall, 
to  try  the  most  illustrious  prisoner  who  ever  lis- 
Juiyi.  tened  to    his   sentence    there.^     He   walked 

to  the  bar.      from  tlic  Towcr  —  fccbly,  however,  and  with 

"^  If  his  opinions  had  been  insufficient  for  his  destruction,  there  was  an 
influence  at  court  wliich  left  no  hope  to  him:  the  influence  of  one  whose 
ways  and  doings  were  better  known  then  than  they  have  been  known  to 
her  modern  admirers.  "  On  a  time,"  writes  his  grandson,  "when  he  had 
questioned  my  aunt  Roper  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  the  state  of  his 
house  m  his  absence  he  asked  her  at  last  how  Queen  Anne  did.  '  In 
faith,  father,'  said  she,  '  never  better.  There  is  nothing  else  at  the  court 
but  dancing  and  sporting.'  '  Never  better?'  said  he;  'alas,  Meg,  alas,  it 
pitieth  me  to  remember  unto  what  misery  she  will  shortly  come.  These 
dances  of  hers  will  prove  such  dances  that  she  will  spuni  our  heads  off  like 
footballs,  but  it  will  not  be  long  ere  her  head  will  dance  the  like  dance.'  "  -- 
Hore's  Life  of  More,  p.  244. 

2  The  composition  of  the  commission  is  remarkable.  When  Fisher  waa 
tried,  Lord  Exeter  sate  upon  it.  On  the  trial  of  More,  I^rd  Exeter  waa 
absent,  but  his  place  was  taken  by  his  cousin,  Lord  Montague,  Reginald 
Pole's  eldest  brother,  and  Lady  Salisbury's  son.  Willingly  or  unwillingly. 
the  opposition  nobler  were  made  pnrtkipes  cnminis  in  both  these  execu 
ttons. 
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a  stick,  for  he  was  weak  from  long  confinement.  On 
appearing  at  the  bar,  a  chair  was  brought  for  him,  and 
he  was  allowed  to  sit.  The  indictment  was  then  read 
by  the  attorney-general.  It  set  forth  that  Sir  Thomas 
More,  traitorously  imagining  and  attempting  to  deprivo 
the  king  of  his  title  as  supreme  Head  of  the  Church, 
did,  on  the  7th  of  May,  when  examined  before  Thomas 
Cromwell,  the  king's  piincipal  secretary,  and  divers 
other  persons,  whether  he  would  accept  the  king  as 
Head  on  earth  of  the  Church  of  England,  pursuant  to 
the  statute,  refuse  to  give  a  direct  answer,  but  rephed, 
*'  I  will  not  meddle  with  any  such  matters,  for  I  am 
fiilly  determined  to  serve  God  and  to  think  upon  His 
passion,  and  my  passage  out  of  this  world."  ^  He  was 
then  charged  with  having  written  to  Fisher  Substanoa 
that  "  The  act  of  parliament  was  hke  a  sword  cUctment 
with  two  edges ;  for  if  a  man  answered  one  way  it 
would  confound  his  soul,  and  if  the  other  way  it  would 
confound  his  body."  ^  Finally  and  chiefly,  he  had 
spoken  treasonable  words  in  the  Tower  to  Rich,  the 
solicitor-general.  Rich  had  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him,  as  Cranmer  had  endeavoured  in  his  previous  diffi- 
culty at  Lambeth,  that  it  was  his  duty  as  a  subject  to 
obey  the  law  of  the  land.  "  Supposing  it  was  enacted 
by  act  of  parliament,"  the  solicitor-general  had  said, 
"that  I,  Richard  Rich,  should  be  king,  and  that  it 
should  be  treason  to  deny  it,  what  would  be  the  offence 
if  you.  Sir  Thomas  More,  were  to  say  that  I  was  king  ?  " 
More  had  answered  that,  in  his  conscience,  he  would 
be   bound   by  the   act  of  parliament,  and   would   be 

1  I  take  my  account  of  the  indictment  from  the  government  record.  It 
is,  therefore,  their  own  statement  of  their  own  case.  —  Trial  of  Sir  Thomai 
More :  Baga  de  Secretis,  pouch  7,  bundle  3. 

^  Fisher  had  unhappily  used  these  words  on  his  own  examination;  and 
Uie  identity  of  language  was  held  a  proof  of  traitorous  confederacy. 

vol.  II.  24 
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obliged  to  accept  Rich  as  king.  He  would  put  another 
case,  however.  "  Suppose  it  should  be  enacted  by 
parliament,  qiu>d  DeuB  von  esset  Deus^  and  that  oppos- 
ing the  act  should  be  treason,  if  it  were  asked  of  him, 
Richard  Rich,  whether  he  would  say  Quod  Deu9  non 
erat  Deus^  according  to  this  statute,  and  if  he  were  to 
say  No,  would  he  not  oifend  ? "  Rich  had  replied, 
"  Certainly,  because  it  is  impossible,  quod  Devji  non 
esset  Deu8  ;  but  why,  Master  More,  can  you  not  accept 
the  king  as  chief  Head  of  the  Church  of  England, 
just  as  you  would  that  I  should  be  made  king,  in  which 
case  you  agree  that  you  would  be  obliged  to  acknowl- 
edge me  as  king  ?  "  "  To  which  More,  persevering 
in  his  treasons,  had  answered  to  Rich,  that  the  cases 
were  not  similar,  because  the  king  could  be  made  by 
parliament  and  deprived  by  parliament ;  ^  but  in  the 
first  case  the  subject  could  not  be  obliged,  because  his 
consent  could  not  be  given  for  that  in  parliament." 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  indictment.     As  soon 
The  chancel-   as  it  was  read,  the  lord  chancellor  rose,  and 

lor  urges  him        i  i     i  .  -,         ^  ■,  .  i 

to  submit,  toid  the  prisoucr  that  he  saw  how  gnevously 
he  had  offended  the  king ;  it  was  not  too  late  to  ask 
for  mercy,  however,  which  his  Majesty  desired  to  show. 
"  My  lord,"  More  replied,  "  I  have  great  cause  to 
He  trusts,      thank  your  honour  for  your  courtesy,  but  I 

however  to 

remain  in  hie   besccch  AlmiHity  God  that  I  may  continue 

opinion  till       .  •      i      i  x  •        i  i     tt» 

death.  m  the  mind  that  1  am  m  through  His  grace 

iinto  death.'  To  the  charges  against  him  he  pleaded 
**  not  guilty,"  and  answered  them  at  length.  He 
could  not  say  indeed  that  the  facts  were  not  true  ;  for 
although  he  denied  that  he  had  "  practised "  against 
the  supremacy,  he  could  not  say  that  he  had  consented 

1  If  thw  was  the  constitutional  theory,  "  divine  right "  was  a  Stout  lie 
tioq* 
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to  it,  or  that  he  ever  would  consent ;  but  like  the 
Prior  of  the  Charterhouse,  he  could  not  admit  himself 
guilty  when  he  had  only  obeyed  his  conscience.  The 
jury  retired  to  consider,  and  in  a  quarter  of  The  jury  And 
an  hour  returned  with  their  verdict.  The  gmity. 
chancellor,  after  receiving  it,  put  the  usual  question, 
what  the  prisoner  could  say  in  arrest  of  judgment. 
More  replied,  but  replied  with  a  plea  which  it  was 
impossible  to  recognise,  by  denouncing  the  statute 
imder  which  he  was  tried,  and  insisting  on  the  obliga- 
tion of  obedience  to  the  see  of  Rome.  Thus  the  sen- 
tence was  inevitable.  It  was  pronounced  in  the  ordi- 
nary form  ;  but  the  usual  punishment  for  treason  was 
commuted,  as  it  had  been  with  Fisher,  to  death  upon 
the  scaifold ;  and  this  last  favour  was  communicated 
as  a  special  instance  of  the  royal  clemency.  More's 
wit  was  always  ready.  "  God  forbid,"  he  answered, 
"that  the  king  should  show  any  more  such  mercy 
nnto  any  of  my  friends ;  and  God  bless  all  my  pos- 
terity from  such  pardons."  ^ 

The  pageant  was  over,  for  such  a  trial  was  little 
more.  As  the  procession  formed  to  lead  back  the 
**  condemned  traitor  "  to  the  Tower,  the  commissioners 
once  more  adjured  him  to  have  pity  on  himself,  and 
offered  to  reopen  the  court,  if  he  would  reconsider  his 
resolution.  More  smiled,  and  replied  only  a  few  words 
of  graceful  farewell. 

"  My  lords,"  he  said,  "  I  have  but  to  say  that,  like 
&s  the  blessed  Apostle  St.  Paul  was  present  HisiMt 

1         1        1       /»     1  o        1  1  •  words  to  th« 

at  the  death  of  the  martyr  btephen,  keepmg  oommiadon. 
their  clothes  that  stoned  him,  and  yet  they  be  now 
both  saints  in  heaven,  and  there  shall  continue  friends 
for  ever,  so   I   trust,  and   shall  therefore   pray,  that 

1  M»re*8  Life  of  More,  p.  371 
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though  your  lordships  have  been  on  earth  my  judges, 
yet  we  may  hereafter  meet  in  heaven  together  to  our 
everlasting  salvation  ;  and  God  preserve  you  all,  espe- 
cially my  sovereign  lord  the  king,  and  grant  him  faith- 
ful councillors." 

He  then  left  the  hall,  and  to  spare  him  the  exertion 
Ha  returns  ^^  ^^c  Walk  he  was  allowcd  to  return  by 
to  the  Tower,  ^atcr.  At  the  Tower  stairs  one  of  those 
scenes  occurred  which  have  cast  so  rich  a  pathos  round 
the  closing  story  of  this  illustrious  man.  "  When  Sir 
Thomas,"  writes  the  grandson,  "  was  now  come  to  the 
Tower  wharf,  his  best  beloved  child,  my  aunt  Roper, 
Margaret  dcsirous  to  sec  her  father,  whom  she  feared 
^^^'  she  should  never  see  in  this  world  after,  to 

have  his  last  blessing,  gave  there  attendance  to  meet 
him ;  whom  as  soon  as  she  had  espied  s^he  ran  hastily 
unto  him,  and  without  consideration  or  care  for  herself, 
passing  through  the  midst  of  the  throng  and  guard  of 
men,  who  with  bills  and  halberts  compassed  him  round, 
there  openly  in  the  sight  of  them  all  embraced  him, 
and  took  him  about  the  neck  and  kissed  him,  not  able 
to  say  any  word  but  '  Oh,  my  father!  oh,  my  father  I ' 
He,  liking  well  her  most  natural  and  dear  affection 
towards  him,  gave  her  his  fatherly  blessing ;  telling 
her  that  whatsoever  he  should  suffer,  thougli  he  were 
innocent,  yet  it  was  not  without  the  will  of  God ;  and 
that  He  knew  well  enough  all  the  secrets  of  her  heart, 
counselling  her  to  accommodate  her  will  to  God's 
blessed  pleasure,  and  to  be  patient  for  his  loss. 

"  She  was  no  sooner  parted  from  him,  and  had  gor  e 
scarce  ten  steps,  when  she,  not  satisfied  with  the 
former  farewell,  like  one  who  had  forgot  herself,  rav- 
ished with  the  entire  love  of  so  worthy  a  father,  having 
neither  respect  to  herself  nor  to  the  press  of  people 
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about  him,  suddenly  turned  back,  and  ran  hastily  to 
him,  and  took  him  about  the  neck  and  divers  times 
together  kissed  him ;  whereat  he  spoke  not  a  word, 
but  carrying  still  his  gravity,  tears  fell  also  from  his 
eyes ;  yea,  there  were  very  few  in  all  the  troop  who 
could  refrain  hereat  from  weeping,  no,  not  the  guard 
themvielves.  Yet  at  last  with  a  full  heart  she  was 
severed  from  him,  at  which  time  another  of  our  women 
embraced  him  ;  and  my  aunt's  maid  Dorothy  Collis 
did  the  like,  of  whom  he  said  after,  it  was  homely  but 
very  lovingly  done.  All  these  and  also  my  grandfather 
witnessed  that  they  smelt  a  most  odoriferous  smell  to 
come  from  him,  according  to  that  of  Isaac,  '  The  scent 
of  my  son  is  as  the  scent  of  a  field  which  the  Lord  has 
blessed.' "  1 

More's  relation  with  this  daughter  forms  the  most 
beautiful  feature  in  his  history.  His  letters  The  last  dayi 
to  her  in  early  life  are  of  unequalled  grace,  *^"i*to'^^- 
and  she  was  perhaps  the  only  person  whom  he  very 
deeply  loved.  He  never  saw  her  again.  The  four 
days  which  remained  to  liim  he  spent  in  prayer  and  in 
severe  bodily  discipline.  On  the  night  of  the  6th  of 
July,  although  he  did  not  know  the  time  which  had 
been  fixed  for  his  execution,  yet  with  an  instinctive 
feeling  that  it  was  near,  he  sent  her  his  hair  shirt  and 
whip,  as  having  no  more  need  for  them,  with  a  parting 
Uessing  of  affection. 

He  then  lay  down  and  slept  quietly.  At  daybreak 
he  was  awoke  by  the  entrance  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope, 
who  hfid  come  to  confirm  his  anticipations,  and  to  teU 
him  it  was  the  king's  pleasure  that  he  should  suffer  at 
nine  o'clock  that  morning.  He  received  the  news 
with  utter  composure.     "  I  am  much  bounden  to  tha 

1  More's  Life  of  Mcyre,  pp.  276, 277. 
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long,"  he  said,  ^^  for  the  benefits  and  nonours  he  has 
bestowed  upon  me  ;  and  so  help  me  God,  most  of  all 
am  I  bounden  to  him  that  it  pleaseth  his  Majesty  to 
rid  me  so  shortly  out  of  the  miseries  of  this  present 
world." 

Pope  told  him  the  king  desired  that  he  would  not 
"  use  many  words  on  the  scaffold."  "  Mr.  Pope,"  he 
answered,  "  you  do  well  to  give  me  warning,  for  otiier* 
wise  I  had  purposed  somewhat  to  have  spoken  ;  but  no 
matter  wherewith  his  Grace  should  have  cause  to  be 
offended.  Howbeit,  whatever  I  intended,  I  shall  obey 
his  Highness's  command." 

He  afterwards  discussed  the  arrangements  for  his 
funeral,  at  which  he  begged  that  his  family  might 
be  present ;  and  when  all  was  settled.  Pope  rose  to 
leave  him.  He  was  an  old  friend.  He  took  More's 
hand  and  wrung  it,  and  quite  overcome,  burst  into 
tears. 

"  Quiet  yourself,  Mr.  Pope,"  More  said,  "  and  be 
not  discomforted,  for  I  trust  we  shall  once  see  each 
other  full  merrily,  when  we  shall  live  and  love  together 
in  eternal  bliss."  ^ 

As  soon  as  he  was  alone  he  dressed  in  his  most 
elaborate  costume.  It  was  for  the  benefit,  he  said,  of 
the  executioner  who  was  to  do  him  so  great  a  service. 
Sir  William  Kingston  remonstrated,  and  with  some 
difficulty  induced  him  to  put  on  a  plainer  suit ;  but 
that  his  intended  liberality  should  not  fail,  he  sent  the 
man  a  gold  angel  in  compensation,  "  as  a  token  that 
he  maliced  him  nothing,  but  rather  loved  him  ex- 
tremely." 

1  "  And,  further  to  put  him  from  his  melancholy,  Sir  Thomas  More  did 
take  his  urinal,  and  cast  his  water,  saying  merrily,  *  I  see  no  danger  but  the 
man  that  owns  this  water  may  live  longer,  if  it  please  the  king/  " — More^f 
Ltfey  p.  283.  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  suppress  a  trait  so  eminently  chai^ 
acteristic. 
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"  So  about  nine  of  the  clock  he  was  brought  by  the 
Lientenant  out  of  the  Tower,  his  beard  being  u^  ^^^^ 
lor  (5,  wliich  fashion  he  had  never  before  used,  ***«  Tourer, 
his  face  pale  and  lean,  carrying  in  his  hands  a  red 
cross,  casting  his  eyes  often  towards  heaven."  He 
had  been  unpopular  as  a  judtje,  and  one  or  two  per- 
sons in  the  crowd  were  insolent  to  him ;  but  the  dis- 
tance was  short  and  soon  over,  as  all  else  was  nearly 
over  now. 

The  scaffold  had  been  awkwardly  erected,  and  shook 
as  he  placed  liis  foot  upon  the  ladder.  "  See  ontheieat 
me  safe  up,"  he  said  to  Kingston.  "  For  my  '**^** 
coming  down  I  can  shift  for  myself."  He  began  to 
speak  to  the  people,  but  the  sheriff  begged  him  not  to 
proceed,  and  he  contented  liimself  with  asking  for  their 
prayers,  and  desiring  tliem  to  bear  witness  for  him 
that  he  died  in  the  faith  of  the  lioly  Catholic  church, 
and  a  faithful  servant  of  God  and  the  king.  He  then 
repeated  the  Miserere  psalm  on  his  knees ;  and  when 
he  had  ended  and  had  risen,  tlie  executioner,  with  an 
emotion  which  promised  ill  for  the  manner  in  which 
his  part  in  the  tragedy  would  be  accomplished,  begged 
his  forgiveness.  More  kissed  him.  "  Thou  art  to  do 
me  the  greatest  benefit  that  I  can  receive,"  he  said. 
"  Pluck  up  thy  spirit,  man,  and  be  not  afraid  to  do 
thine  office.  My  neck  is  very  short.  Take  heed 
therefore  that  thou  strike  not  awry  for  saving  of  thine 
honesty."  The  executioner  offered  to  tie  his  eyes. 
*'  I  M  ill  cover  them  myself,"  he  said ;  and  binding 
thfcm  in  a  cloth  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  he 
knelt  and  laid  his  head  upon  the  block.  The  fatal 
stroke  was  about  to  fall,  when  he  signed  for  a  moment's 
delay  while  he  moved  aside  his  beard.  "Pity  that 
should  be  cut,"  he  murmured,  "  that  has  not  commit* 
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ted  treason."     With  which  strange  words,  the  strangest 
perhaps  ever  uttered  at  such  a  time,  the  lipa 
most  famous  tlirough  Europe  for  ek)quence 
and  wisdom  closed  for  ever. 

"  So,"  conchides  his  biographer,  "  with  alacrity  and 
spiritual  joy  he  received  the  fatal  axe,  which  no  sooner 
had  severed  the  head  from  the  body,  but  his  soul  was 
carried  by  angels  into  everlasting  glory,  where  a  crown 
of  martyrdom  was  placed  upon  him  wdiich  can  never 
fade  nor  decay ;  and  then  he  found  those  words  true 
which  he  had  often  spoken,  that  a  man  may  lose  hw 
head  and  have  no  harm."  ^ 

This  was  the  execution  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  an  act 
which  was  sounded  out  into  the  far  coiTiers  of  the  earth, 
and  was  the  world's  wonder  as  well  for  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  perpetrated,  as  for  the 
preternatural  composure  with  which  it  was  borne. 
Something  of  his  calmness  may  have  been  due  to  his 
natural  temperament,  something  to  an  unaffected  weari- 
ness of  a  world  which  in  his  eyes  w^as  plunging  into 
the  ruin  of  the  latter  days.  But  those  fair  hues  of 
sunny  cheerfulness  caught  their  colour  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  faith  ;  and  never  was  there  a  Christian's 
victory  over  death  more  grandly  evidenced  than  in  that 
last  scene  lighted  with  its  lambent  humour. 

History  will  rather  dwell  upon  the  incidtints  of  the 
execution  than  attempt  a  sentence  upon  those  who 
willed  that  it  should  be.  It  was  at  once  most  piteous 
and  most  inevitable.  The  hour  of  retribution  had 
come  at  length,  w^hen  at  the  hands  of  the  Reman 
church  was  to  be  required  all  the  righteous  blood  which 
it  had  shed,  from  the  blood  of  Raymond  of  Toulouse 
to  the  1  lood  of  the  last  victim  who  had  blackened  into 

1  Morels  Life  of  More^  p.  287. 
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ashes  at  Smitlifield.  The  voices  crying  underneath 
the  ahar  bad  been  heard  upon  the  throne  of  the  Most 
High,  and  woe  to  the  generation  of  which  the  dark 
account  had  been  demanded. 

In  wha^ever  light,  however,  we  may  now  tliink  of 
these  things,  the  effect  in  Europe  was  instan-  j^e  effect  of 
taneous  and  electrical.  The  irritation  which  ^0^1?**"" 
had  accompanied  the  excommunication  by  ^""p* 
Clement  had  died  away  in  the  difficulty  of  executing 
the  censures.  The  papal  party  had  endeavoured  to 
persuade  themselves  that  the  king  was  acting  under  a 
passing  caprice.  They  had  believed  that  the  body  of 
the  people  remained  essentially  Catholic ;  and  they  had 
trusted  to  time,  to  discontent,  to  mutiny,  to  the  conse 
quences  of  what  they  chose  to  regard  as  the  mere  in- 
dulgence of  criminal  passion,  to  bring  Henry  to  his 
senses.  To  threats  and  anathemas,  therefore,  had 
again  succeeded  fair  words  and  promises,  and  intrigues 
and  flatteries;  and  the  pope  and  his  advisers,  so 
long  accustomed  themselves  to  promise  and  to  mean 
nothing,  to  fulminate  censures  in  form,  and  to  treat 
human  life  as  a  foolish  farce  upon  the  stage,  had 
dreamed  that  others  were  like  themselves.  In  the 
rough  awakening  out  of  their  delusion,  as  with  a  stroke 
of  hghtning,  popes,  cardinals,  kings,  emperors,  am- 
bassadors, were  startled  into  seriousness ;  and,  the  dip- 
lomatic mesh  work  all  rent  and  broken,  they  fell  at 
once  each  into  their  places,  with  a  sense  suddenly 
forced  upon  them  that  it  was  no  child's  play  any 
longer.  The  King  of  England  was  in  earnest,  it 
seemed.  The  assumption  of  the  supremacy  was  a 
fixed  purpose,  which  he  was  prepared  to  make  a  ques- 
tion of  life  and  death  ;  and  with  this  r^v^olution  they 
must  thenceforward  make  their  account 
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On  the  1st  of  June,  Cassalis  wrote  ^  from  Rome 
The  news  ar-  that  the  French  ambassador  had  received  a 
Rome  of  the    letter  conceminor  certain  friars  who  had  been 

deathflofthe  -         i«t^i        ^   o        i  •  i-i* 

CarthuHiaiw.  put  to  death  m  EngJand  tor  denying  the  king 
to  be  Head  of  the  Churcli.  The  letter  had  been  read 
iii  the  consistory,  and  was  reported  to  be  written  in 
a  tone  of  the  deepest  commiseration.  There  had 
been  much  conversation  about  it,  the  French  bishops 
having  been  louder  than  any  in  their  denunciations; 
and  the  form  of  the  execution  was  described  as  having 
been  most  barbarous.  Some  of  the  cardinals  had 
said  that  they  envied  the  monks  their  deaths  in  such  a 
cause,  and  wished  that  they  had  been  with  them.  **  I 
desired  my  informant,"  Cassalis  said,  "  to  suggest  to 
these  cardinals,  that,  if  they  were  so  anxious  on  the 
subject,  they  had  better  pay  a  visit  to  England."  And 
he  concluded,  in  cipher,  "  I  cannot  tell  very  well  what 
to  think  of  tlie  French.  An  Italian  told  me  he  had 
heard  the  Most  Christian  king  himself  say,  that  al- 
though he  was  obh'ged  to  press  upon  the  pope  the 
requests  of  the  king  of  England,  yet  that  these  re- 
quests were  preposterous,  and  could  not  be  granted." 
The  deaths  of  a  few  poor  monks  would  soon  have 
Aid  of  Fish-  been  forgiven;  the  execution  of  Fisher  first 
the  pope  will  really  revealed  the  truth.  No  sooner  was 
moreac-        the  terrible  reply  of  Henry  to  his  promotion 

count  than  ,  ^•       \  ii  ii 

the  martyr-  to  the  cardinalate  made  known  than  the  con- 
Becket.  clave    was   instantly   summoned.       Cardinal 

Tournon  described  the  scene  upon  the  scaffold  in  lan- 
guage which  moved  all  his  audience  to  tears.'^  The 
pope,  in  a  paroxysm  of  anger,  declared  that  if  he  had 
seen  his  own  nephews  murdered  in  his  presence,  it 

1  BiOit  Papers^  Vol.  VII.  p.  606. 

«  Cassalis  tc  Cromwell:  8taU  Papers^  Vol.  VIT  pp.  620,  6S1. 
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would  not  liave  so  much  affected  him  ;  and  Cassalifl 
said  he  heard,  from  good  authority,  that  they  would 
do  their  worst,  and  intended  ^o  make  the  Bishop  ol 
Rochester's  deatli  of  more  nccomit  than  that  of  the 
martyr  St,  Thomas.^ 

Nor  was  tlie  anger  or  the  surprise  confined  to  Rome* 
Through  England,  througli  France,  through  au  Europe 
Flanders,    even     among   the    Protestants  of   am^Sddto. 
Germany,  there  rose  a  simultaneous  outcry  p'«^*^- 
of  astonishment.     Rumour   flew    to   and   fro    with   a 
thousand  falsehoods ;   and  the  unfortunate  leaven   of 
the  Anne  Boleyn  marriage  told  fatally  to  destroy  that 
appearance  of  probity  of  motive  so  indispensable  to 
the  defence  of  the  government.     Even  Fran-   Francis  re- 
els I.  forgot  his  caution,  and  dared  to  remon-   andrecom-' 

^T  ,  .  ,  .         ,  mends  that 

strate.     lie  wrote  to  entreat  his  good  brother  in  future 
to  content  himself  for  the  future  with  ban-  offenders 

•  1  •  I       rp       J  1  •         ^1  ^  should  be 

ishmg  such  oTtenders,  and  sparing  the  extrem-  banished, 
ity  of  his  penalties. 

Unfortunately,  the  question  which  was  at  issue  was 
European  as  well  as  English  ;  and  every  exile  who 
was  driven  from  England  would  have  become,  like 
Reginald  Pole,  a  missionary  of  a  holy  war  against  the 
infidel  king.  Whatever  else  might  have  been  possible, 
banishment  was  more  perilous  than  pardon. 

But  the  indignation  was  so  general  and  so  senous, 
that  Henry  thought  it  well  to  offer  an  explana-  Henry  con- 

'  descends  to 

tion  of  his  conduct,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  explanation. 
With  his  own  people  he  communicated  through  the 
lay  authorities,  not  choosing  to  trust  himself  on  thia 
occasion  to  the  clergy.  The  magistrates  at  the  quarter 
sessions  were  directed  "  to  declare  to  the  people  the 
treasons  committed  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Rochestei 

1  State  Papers,  Vol.  VII.  pp.  620,  621. 
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and  Sir  Thomas  Moi-e ;  who  thereby,  and  by  divere 
secret  practices,  of  their  malicious  minds  intended  to 
seminate,  engender,  and  breed  a  most  mischievous  and 
seditious  opinion,  not  only  to  their  own  confusion,  but 
also  of  divers  others,  who  have  lately  suffered  execu- 
tion according  to  their  demerits."  ^  To  Francis,  Crom- 
well instructed  Gardiner,  who  was  ambassador  in  Paris, 
to  reply  very  haughtily.  The  English  government,  he 
His  mesgage  ^^^^^t  had  actcd  OH  clcar  proof  of  treason ; 
to  Fmnciit.  treason  so  manifest,  and  tending  so  clearly  tc 
the  total  destruction  of  the  commonwealth  of  the  realm, 
that  tlie  condemned  persons  "  were  well  worthy,  if 
they  had  a  thousand  lives,  to  have  suffered  ten  times 
a  more  terrible  death  and  execution  than  any  of  them 
He  had  did  suffcr."  The  laws  which  the  king 
Uw8  on  good  had  made  were  "  not  without  substantial 
tfai  ground*,  grouuds ;  "  but  had  been  passed  "  by  great 
and  mature  advice,  counsel,  and  deliberation  of  the 
whole  policy  of  the  realm,  and "  were  "  indeed  no 
new  laws,  but  of  great  antiquity,  now  renovate  and 
renewed  in  respect  to  the  common  weal  of  the  same 
realm." 

With  respect  to  the  letter  of  the  King  of  France, 
And  Is  much  Gai  Jincr  was  to  say,  it  was  "  not  a  little  to 
that  he         his  Highncss's  marvel  that  the  French  king 

ghould  be  ,  ,  ,  ,.,..«. 

ftdvi«ed  to  woulcl  evcr  counscl  or  advise  him,  it  m  case 
traitors,  gir-  hereafter  any  such  like  offenders  should  hap- 
creawdop-  pen  to  be  in  the  realm,  that  he  should  rather 
h^  him.  banish  them,  than  in  such  wise  execute  them, 
•  .  .  supposing  it  to  be  neither  the  office  of  a  friend 
nor  a  brother,  that  he  would  counsel  the  King's  High- 

1  Stiype'8  Memor.  Ecclet.^  Vol.  I.,  Appendix,  p.  211.  These  words  an 
CDiious  as  directly  attributing  the  conduct  of  the  monks  to  the  influeoca  ol 
M Cfe  and  Fisher. 
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uess  to  banish  his  traitors  into  strange  parts,  where  they 
might  have  good  occasion,  time,  place,  and  opportunity 
to  work  their  feats  of  treason  and  conspiracy  the  better 
against  the  king  and  this  his  realm.  In  which  part," 
concluded  Cromwell,  "  ye  shall  somewhat  engrieve  the 
matter,  after  such  sort  that  it  may  well  appear  to  the 
French  king  that  the  King's  Highness  may  take  those 
his  counsels  both  strangely  and  unkindly."  ^ 

With  the   German  princes  Henry  was  scarcely  les8 
imperious  ;  ^  and  it  is    noteworthy  that   the  His  elaborate 

desD&tch  to 

most  elaborate  defence  which  he  condescended  cassaiis  in- 

,  c\'      r^  tended  for 

to  make  is  that  which  was  sent  to  bir  Cireg-  the  pope. 
ory  Cassahs,  to  be  laid  before  the  pope.     He  chose  that 
the   Roman   court   should    understand   distinctly   the 
grounds  on  which  he  had  acted  ;  and   this    despatch 
(which  was  written  by  Cromwell)  shows  more  clearly 

1  Cromwell  to  Gardiner:  Burnet's  CoUectanea^  pp.  460,  461. 

2  "  If  the  Duke  of  Saxe,  or  any  of  the  other  princes,  shall  in  their  con- 
ference with  him,  expostulate  or  show  themselves  displeased  with  such  in- 
formation as  they  may  percase  have  had,  touching  the  attainder  and  exe- 
cution of  the  late  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  said 
Bishop  shall  thereunto  answer  and  say,  that  the  same  were  by  order  of  his 
laws  found  to  be  false  traitors  and  rebels  to  his  Highness  and  his  crown. 
The  order  of  whose  attainder  with  the  causes  thereof,  he  may  declare  unto 
them,  saying  that  in  case  the  King's  Highness  should  know  that  they  would 
conceive  any  sinister  opinion  of  his  Grace,  for  the  doing  of  any  act  within 
his  realm,  his  Grace  should  not  only  have  cause  to  think  they  used  not 
with  him  the  office  of  friendship,  which  would  not  by  any  report  conceive 
other  opinion  of  so  noble  a  prince  as  he  is  than  were  both  just  and  honour- 
able; but  also  to  note  in  them  less  constancy  of  judgment  than  he  verily 
thinketh  they  have.  And  hereupon  the  said  Bishop  shall  dissuade  them 
from  giving  credit  to  any  such  report,  as  whereby  they  shall  offend  God  in 
the  judgment  of  evil  upon  their  neighbour;  and  cause  his  Majesty  to  muM 
that  they  would  of  him,  being  a  prince  of  honour,  conceive  any  other 
opinion  than  his  honour  and  friendship  towards  them  doth  require.  Setting 
this  forth  with  such  a  stomach  and  courage  as  they  may  not  only  perceive 
the  false  traitorous  dealings  of  the  said  persons ;  but  consider  what  folly  it 
▼ere  in  them  upon  light  report  to  judge  of  another  prince's  proceedingi 
otherwise  than  they  would  a  foreign  prince  should  judge  of  them  "  —  In- 
■traclions  to  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  by  the  Kind's  Highness:  HoUs  Houat 
MS. 
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than  any  other  state  paper  which  remains  to  us,  the 
liglit  in  which  the  reforming  party  desired  their  conduct 
to  be  regarded. 

It -was  written  in  reply  to  the  letter  in  which  Cassa« 
lis  reported  the  irritation  of  the  Roman  court,  and 
enters  into  the  whole  ground  of  complaint  against 
More  and  Fisher. 

"  I  have  signified,"  wrote  Cromwell,  "  to  the  King's 
He  cannot  Highuess  the  purport  of  your  late  letters,  and 
marveiatthe  as  tliev  contamecl  many  thmors  which  were 

pope's  dJfl-  . 

piea.ure.  vcry  wclcomc  to  liis  Majesty,  so  he  could  not 
sufficiently  marvel  that  the  pope  should  have  conceived 
so  great  offence  at  the  deaths  of  the  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter and  Sir  Thomas  More.  And  albeit  his  Majesty  is 
not  bound  to  render  account  of  his  actions  except  to 
God,  whom  in  thought  and  deed  he  is  ever  desirous  to 
obey;  nevertheless  that  his  royal  name  may  not  be 
evil  spoken  of  by  malicious  tongues,  from  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  I  will  tell  you  briefly  what  hab 
been  done  in  this  matter. 

"  After  that  his  Majesty,  with  the  favour  and  assist- 
ance of  Almighty  God,  had  brought  his  cause  to  an 
end,  by  the  consent  and  authority  of  unprejudiced  per- 
sons of  the  most  approved  learning  in  Christendom,  •— 
and  after  he  had  confirmed  it  by  the  very  rule  of  truth, 
these  men,  who  had  looked  to  see  a  far  different  con- 
clusion, finding  now  no  hopes  of  disturbing  the  settle- 
ment thus  made,  began  to  meditate  other  purposes. 
Fishei  and  ^^^  whcu  our  good  king,  accordiug  to  his 
otetTuc^d  princely  duty,  was  devising  measures  for  the 
whiih^SS'  quiet  and  good  order  of  the  realm,  and  for 
dw5e(i°inte^  the  correction  of  manners  now  largely  fallen 
the  realm.  ^^  dccay,  tliis,  SO  great  a  benefit  to  the  com- 
monweal, they  did,  so  far  as  in  them  lay,  endeavouri 
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though  without  effect,  under  pretence  of  dissembled 
honesty,  to  obstruct  and  oppose.  Manifest  proofs  of 
their  wicked  designs  were  in  the  hands  of  the  King's 
Grace  ;  but  his  Majesty  consented  rather  to  pass  over 
their  offence  witliout  notice,  hoping  to  recall  them  to  a 
better  mind,  as  having  before  been  in  some  good  esti- 
mation with  him. 

"  But  they  in  whom  ambition,  love  of  self,  and  a 
peculiar  conceit  of  wisdom  had  bred  another  ,^^j  y^^^ 
persuasion,  obstinately  abused  this  kindness  m«ww^S* 
of  their  most  noble  prince.  And  when  on  a  through  pw 
certain  day  there  was  order  issued  for  the  as-  ^*°*«°*» 
sembly  of  the  great  council  of  the  realm,  they  made 
secret  inquiry  to  learn  the  measures  which  would  there 
be  treated  of.  Whatsoever  they  discovered  or  conject- 
ured, forthwith  they  debated  in  private  council  among 
themselves,  arriving  upon  each  point  at  conclusions 
other  than  those  which  the  interests  of  the  realm  did 
require ;  and  they  fortified  those  conclusions  with  such 
array  of  arguments  and  reasons,  that  with  no  great 
labour  the  ignorant  people  might  have  been  danger- 
ously deceived. 

"  At  length  knowing  that  they  had  incurred  the 
king's  displeasure,  and  fearing  lest  they  might  fail  of 
accomplishing  their  purposes,  they  chose  out  persons 
on  whose  courage,  readiness,  and  devotion  to  them- 
selves  they  could  depend ;  and  taking  these  men  into 
their  councils,  they  fed  them  with  the  poison  which 
they  had  conceived,  forgetting  their  allegiance  to 
their  king,  and  their  duty  to  their  country.^  Andh»j<». 
Thus  were  their  seditious  opinions  scattered  SSSiBoppod. 
aver  the  country.     And  when  his  Highness  comity** 

^  It  will  be  observed  that  many  important  facts  are  alluded  to  in  tUf 
latter,  of  which  we  have  no  other  knowledge. 
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began  to  trace  this  impious  conspiracy  to  its  sooioe) 
Sir  Thomas  More  and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  were 
found  to  be  the  undoubted  authors  of  the  same ; 
and  their  guilt  was  proved  against  them  by  the  evi- 
dence of  tlieir  own  handwrit,  and  the  confessions  of 
their  own  h'ps.  For  tliese  causes,  therefore,  and  for 
many  others  of  like  kind,  our  most  gracious  sovereign 
was  compelled  to  imprison  them  as  rebellious  subjects, 
as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  as  movers  of  se- 
dition and  tumult.  Nor  was  it  possible  for  him  to  do 
other  than  punish  them,  unless,  after  their  crimes  had 
been  detected,  he  had  so  far  forgotten  his  duty  as  to 
leave  the  contagion  to  spread  unchecked,  to  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  nation.  They  were  in  consequence 
They  had  iu  tlirown  iuto  the  Tower,  where,  however,  their 
been  com-  treatment  was  far  different  from  what  their 
Tower, where  demerits  had  deserved ;  they  were  allowed 
treated  with    the  society  of  their  friends ;  their  own  ser- 

the  utmost  "^  i      •  i  i  .^ 

kindaess.  vants  werc  admitted  to  attend  upon  them, 
and  they  received  all  such  indulgences  in  food  and  dress 
as  their  families  desired.  Clemency,  however,  pro- 
duced no  efi'ect  on  persons  in  whom  duty  and  alle- 
giance had  given  place  to  treason  and  malice.  They 
Kindness  chosc  rather  to  j^ersist  in  their  wicked  courses 
•ver,  pro-       thau  to  make  trial  by  repentance  of  the  king's 

duced  no  ef-  .  r\  n  ^  •        i  ■        - 

feet;  they  gooducss.  Jb or  after  that  certain  laws  had 
aed  to  Ob-  been  decreed  by  authority  of  parliament,  and 
government;  had  bccn  by  the  whole  nation  admitted  and 
therefore  acccptcd  as  expedient  for  the  realm,  and 
and  con-  agreeable  to  true  religion,  they  alone  refused 
the  ordinary  their  conscut  to  thcsc  liiws,  hoping  that  some- 
realm,  thinff  mi^ht  occur  to  sustain  them  in  their 
impiety ;  and  while  professing  to  have  left  all  care  and 
thought  for  human  things,  they  were  considering  by 
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what  arguments,  in  furtherance  of  theh*  seditious  pur* 
poses,  they  might,  to  the  common  hurt,  elude,  reftite, 
and  disturb  the  said  laws. 

"  Of  this  tlieir  treason  there  are  proofs  extant  —  let- 
ters Written,  when  ink  failed  them,  with  chalk  or  char- 
coal, ancL  passed  secretly  from  one  to  the  other.  Our 
most  merciful  king  could  therefore  no  longer  tolerate 
their  grievous  faults.  He  allowed  them  to  be  tried  by 
process  of  ordinary  law.  They  were  found  guilty  of 
high  treason,  and  sentenced  to  death.  Their  punish- 
ment was  milder  than  that  which  the  law  prescribed, 
or  which  their  crimes  had  deserved ;  and  many  per- 
sons have  by  this  example  been  brought  to  a  better 
mind."  ^ 

To  Cromwell  evidently  the  case  appeared  so  clear 
as  to  require  no  apology.  To  modern  writers  it  has 
appeared  so  clear  as  to  admit  of  none.  The  value  of 
the  defence  turns  upon  the  point  of  the  actual  danger 
to  the  state,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  conduct  of  the 
sufferers  imperilled  the  progress  of  the  Reformation. 
As  written  for  the  eyes  of  the  pope  and  cardinals, 
however,  such  a  letter  could  be  understood  only  as 
daring  them  to  do  their  worst.  It  ignored  the  veiy 
existence  of  such  rules  of  judgment  as  the  heads  of 
the  Roman  church  would  alone  acknowledge,  and  rep- 
resented the  story  as  it  appeared  from  the  position 
which  England  had  assumed  on  its  revolt  from  its  old 
allegiance. 

There  were  no  more  false  efforts  at  conciliation,  and 
open  war  thenceforth  appeared  to  be  the  only  ^he  reply  of 
possible    relation    between   the    papacy   and  ***«p®p«- 
Henry  VIH.     Paul  III.  replied,  or  designed  to  reply, 
with   his   far-famed   bull  of  interdict  and   deposition, 

1  Cromwell  to  Cassalis:  SUite  Papert^  Vol.  YII  d.  688. 
VOL.  n.  'i'* 
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which,  though  reserved  at  the  moment  in  defei-ence  to 
Francis  of  France,  and  not  issued  till  three  years  later, 
was  composed  in  the  first  biu^t  of  his  displeasure.* 
The  substance  of  his  voluminous  anathemas  may  be 
thus  briefly  epitomized.  ' 

The  pope,  quoting  and  apphnng  to  himself  the  words 
The  bull  of  of  Jeremiah,  '^  Beliold,  I  Imve  set  thee  ovei 
4«poBition.  uatious  and  kingdoms,  that  thou  mayest  root 
out  and  destroy,  and  that  thou  mayest  plant  and  build 
again,"  addressed  Henry  as  a  disobedient  vassal.  Al- 
ready lying  under  the  censures  of  the  church,  he  had 
gone  on  to  heap  crime  orT  crime  ;  and  therefore,  a  spe- 
cific number  of  days  being  allowed  him  to  repent  and 
make  his  submission,  at  the  expiration  of  this  period 
of  respite  the  following  sentence  was  to  take  effect. 

The  king,  with  all  who  abetted  him  in  his  crimes, 
was  pronounced  accursed  —  cut  off  from  •  the  body 
of  Christ,  to  perish.  When  he  died,  his  body  should 
lie  without  burial ;  his  soul,  blasted  with  anathema, 
should  be  cast  into  hell  for  ever.  The  lands  of  his  sub- 
jects who  remained  faithful  to  him  were  laid  under  an 
interdict :  their  children  were  disinherited,  their  mar- 
riages illegal,  their  wills  invalid  ;  only  by  one  condition 
could  they  escape  their  fate  —  by  instant  rebellion 
against  the  apostate  prince.  All  officers  of  the  crown 
were  absolved  from  their  oaths ;  all  subjects,  secular  or 

1  Paul  himself  said  that  it  was  reserved  at  the  intercession  of  the  Princes 
of  Europe.  Intercession  is  too  mild  a  word  for  the  species  of  interferente 
which  was  exerted.  The  pope  sent  a  draft  of  the  intended  bull  to  France; 
and  the  king  having  no  disposition  to  countenance  exaggerated  views  of 
[wpal  authority,  spoke  of  it  as  Inipwhntissinium  qito'hlam  breve  ;  and  sa'd 
that  he  must  send  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  to  Rome,  to  warn  his  HoIin^«a 
that  his  pretence  of  setting  himself  above  princes  could  by  no  means  b« 
allowed:  by  such  impotent  threats  he  might  not  only  do  no  good,  but  he 
would  make  himself  a  laughing-stock  to  all  the  world. — Christophel 
Mount  to  Henry  VIII.:  Slate  Paprrs,  Vol.  VII.  p.  623 
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ecclesiastic,  from  their  allegiance.  The  entire  nation, 
under  penalty  of  excommunication,  was  commanded  no 
longer  to  acknowledge  Henry  as  their  sovereign.^  No 
true  son  of  the  church  should  hold  intercourse  with  him 
or  his  adherents.  They  must  neither  trade  with  them, 
speak  with  them,  nor  give  them  food.  The  clergy, 
leaving  behind  a  few  of  their  number  to  baptize  the 
new-born  infants,  were  to  withdraw  from  the  accursed 
land,  and  return  no  more  till  it  had  submitted.  If  the 
king,  trusting  to  force,  persevered  in  his  iniquity,  the 
lords  and  commons  of  England,  dukes,  marquises,  earls, 
and  all  other  persons,  were  required,  under  the  same 
penalty  of  excommunication,  to  expel  him  from  the 
throne  ;  and  the  Christian  princes  of  Europe  were  called 
on  to  show  their  fidelity  to  the  Holy  See,  by  aiding  in 
80  godly  a  work. 

In  conclusion,  as  the  king  had  commanded  his  clergy 
to  preach  against  the  pope  in  their  churches,  so  the 
pope  commanded  them  to  retaliate  upon  the  king,  and 
with  bell,  book,  and  candle  declare  him  cursed. 

This  was  loud  thunder ;  nor,  when  abetted  by  Irish 
massacres  and  English  treasons,  was  it  altogether  im- 
potent. If  Henry's  conceptions  of  the  royal  suprem- 
acy were  something  imperious,  the  papal  supremacy 
was  not  more  modest  in  its  self-assertion  ;  and  the 
language  of  Paul  III.  went  far  to  justify  the  rough 
measures  by  which  his  menaces  were  parried.  If  any 
misgiving  had  remained  in  the  king's  mind  on  the  legit- 
imacy of  the  course  which  he  had  pursued,  the  last 
trace  of  it  must  have  been  obliterated  by  the  perusal 
of  this  preposterous  bombast. 

^  His  sub  excommunicationis  p(pn&  mandamus  ut  ab  ejusdera  Henrici 
regis,  suorumque  ofticialium  judicium  et  maj^istratuum  quorumcunqae 
obedieotia,  peuitus  et  omnino  recedant,  nee  illos  in  superiores  recognoe- 
eant  neque  illorum  mandatia  obtemperent.  —  Bull  of  Pop«  Paul  against 
Heniy  VIII. 
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For  the  moment,  as  I  said,  the  bull  was  suspended 
p<vnor         through   the   interference   of  Francis.     But 
Francis  remained  in  communion  with  the  See 


of  Rome :  Francis  was  at  that  moment  labouring  to 
persuade  the  Lutheran  states  in  Germany  to  return  to 
communion  with  it :  and  Henry  knew,  that,  although 
in  their  hearts  the  European  powers  might  estimate  the 
p(q>e*s  pretences  at  their  true  value,  yet  the  bull  of  ex- 
communication might  furnish  a  convenient  and  danger- 
ous pretext  against  him  in  the  event  of  a  Catholic  com- 
bination. His  position  was  full  of  peril ;  and  in  spite 
of  himself,  he  was  driven  once  more  to  seek  for  an  alli- 
ance among  the  foreign  Protestants,  before  the  French 
intrigues  should  finally  anticipate  him. 

That  he  really  might  be  too  late  appeared  an  imme- 
inftrignesof  diatc  likclihood.  The  quarrel  between  the 
inGemuuij.  Lutherans  and  the  followers  of  Zwingli,  the 
Anabaptist  anarchy  and  the  increasing  confusion 
throughout  the  Protestant  states,  had  so  weighed  on 
Luther's  spirit  that  he  was  looking  for  the  end  of  all 
things  and  the  coming  of  Christ ;  and  although  Luther 
himself  never  quailed,  too  many  "  raurmurers  in  the 
wilderness"  were  looking  wistfully  back  into  Egypt. 
The  French  king,  availing  himself  skilfully  of  the  turn- 
ing tide,  had  sent  the  Bishop  of  Paris  to  the  courts  of 
Saxony  and  Bavaria,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  to 
feel  his  way  towards  a  reconciliation  ;  and  his  efforts 
had  been  attended  with  remarkable  success. 

The  bishop  had  been  in  communication  with  Me- 
Piobabiutj  lancthon  and  many  of  the  leading  Lutheran 
Siti^of  theologians  upon  the  terms  on  which  they 
m  Irith  the  would  return  to  the  church.  The  Protestant 
BMofUonM  Jivines  had  drawn  up  a  series  of  articles,  the 
first  of  which  was  a  prcfession  of  readiness  to  reoog* 
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nise  tlie  authority  of  the  pope ;  ^  accompanying  this 
statement  with  a  declaration  that  they  would  accept 
any  terms  not  plainly  unjust  and  impious.  These  arti- 
cles were  transmitted  to  Paris,  and  a^jain  retransmitted 
to  Germany,  with  every  prospect  of  a  mutually  satis- 
factory result ;  and  Melancthon  was  waiting  only  till 
the  bishop  could  accompany  him,  to  go  in  person  to 
Paris,  and  consult  with  the  Sorbonne.^ 

This  momentaiy  (for  it  was  only  momentary)  weak- 
ness of  the  German  Protestants  was  in  part  or  which 
owing  to  their  want  of  confidence  in  Henry  ^®°^  Jj^^ 
VIII.3     The  king  had  learnt  to  entertain  a  **^^* 
respect  for  the  foreign  Reformers,  far  unlike  the  repug- 
nance of  earlier  years  ;  but  the  prospect  of  an  alliance 
with  them  had  hitherto  been  too  much  used  by  him  as 
a  weapon  with  which  to  menace  the  Catholic  powers, 
whose  friendship  he  had  not  concealed  that  he  would 
prefer.     The  Protestant  princes  had  shrunk  therefore, 

1  The  Venetian  Ambassador  told  Mount  that  the  first  article  stood  thus, 
"  Admittitur  Protestas  Pontificis  Maximi  absolute ; "  to  which  Mount  says 
he  answered,  **  Hoc  Latinum  magis  sapit  Sorbonara  Parisiensem  quam 
Witenbergensem  Minervara/*  Du  Bellay  afterwards  said  that  the  saving 
clause  was  attached  to  it,  "  Modo  secundum  verbum  Dei  omnia  judicet; " 
and  that  this  had  been  added  at  the  desire  of  the  French  king ;  which 
Mount  did  not  believe  —  and  indeed  found  great  dilHculty  in  discovering 
any  credible  account  of  what  was  really  taking  place,  beyond  the  fact  that 
the  Lutherans  were  so  anxious  for  an  agreement,  that  they  were  walking 
with  open  eyes  into  a  net  which  would  strangle  them.  —  See  Staie  Papen^ 
Vol.  VII.  p.  630,  &c. 

2  Ibid. 

*  Ego  colendissime  Patrone  (si  scribere  licet  quod  sentio)  non  nihil  no- 
cere  puto  amicitise  ineundsB  et  confirmandae  inter  serenisdmum  Regem  noih 
trum  et  Pnncipes  Germanos,  nimiam  serenissimi  Regis  nostri  prudentiam. 
Germanorum  animi  tales  sunt  ut  apertara  et  simplicera  amicitiara  colant  et 
expetant.  Ego  quoque  Germanos  Principes  super  hac  caus&  ssepius  expos- 
tulantes  audivi,  ut  qui  suspensam  banc  et  causariam  amicitiam  not  satii 
(urobarent.  Dixenmt  enira  hslc  re  fieri  ut  plerique  alii  foedus  secum  inire  de- 
trectarent  et  isfugerunt  qui  id  ultro  factum  fuerant  si  serenissimom  An^Ui 
Regem  aperte  stare  cemerent.  —  Mount  to  Cromwell :  StfUe  Papers,  Vol- 
VU.  p.  625. 
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and  wisely,  from  allowing  themselves  to  be  made  ihe 
instruments  of  worldly  policy;  and  the  efforts  at  a 
combination  had  hitherto  been  illusive  and  ineffectual. 
Danger  now  compelled  the  king  to  change  his  hesita- 
tion into  more  honest  advances.  If  Germany  accepted 
the  mediation  of  Francis,  and  returned  to  communion 
with  Rome  ;  and  if,  under  the  circumstances  of  a  re- 
union, a  general  council  were  assembled ;  there  could 
be  little  doubt  of  the  attitude  in  which  a  council,  called 
together  under  such  auspices,  would  place  itself  towards 
the  movement  in  England.  To  escape  so  imminent  a 
Henry  is        peril,  Hcury  was  obliged  (as  Elizabeth  after 

rlriyen  to*  '^,,  /»  r» 

eonciiiate  hun)  to  sccK  the  support  01  a  party  irom 
prmcea.  whicli  he  had  shinink :  he  was  forced,  in  spite 
of  himself,  to  identifv  his  cause  with  the  true  cause  of 
freedom,  and  consequently  to  admit  an  enlarged  tolera- 
tion of  the  Reformed  doctrines  in  his  own  dominions. 
There  could  be  little  doubt  of  the  support  of  the  Gjer- 
mans,  if  they  could  be  once  assured  that  they  would 
not  again  be  trifled  with  ;  and  a  Protestant  league,  the 
steady  object  of  Cromwell's  efforts,  seemed  likely  at 
length  to  be  realized. 

Different  indeed  would  have  been  the  future,  both  of 
England  and  for  Germany,  if  such  a  league  had  been 
possible,  if  the  pressure  which  compelled  this  most 
natural  alliance  had  continued  till  it  had  cemented  into 
rock.  But  the  Tudors,  representatives  in  this,  as  in  so 
August.         many  other  features  of  their  character,  of  the 

Nature  of  •'  ' 

the  relations   pooplo  whom  thcv  ffovemcd,  could  never  cor- 

oftheTudori    ^..    /  .  *'   ^  . 

to  the  Ger-     diullv  uultc  thcmsclves  with  a  form  of  thought 

man  Protes-  •^  ,  ,  ,  ^ 

»»nt«.  which  permitted  resistance  to  authority,  ana 

which  they  regarded  as  anarchic  and  revolutionary. 
They  consented,  when  no  alternative  was  left  tliem,  to 
endure  for  short  periods  a  state  of  doubtful   cordi  ility ; 
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but  the  connexion  was  terminated  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment which  safety  permitted  ;  in  their  hatred  of  disor- 
der (for  this  feehng  is  the  key  ahke  to  the  strength  and 
to  tlie  weakness  of  the  Tudor  family),  they  preferred 
the  incongruities  of  Anghcanism  to  a  complete  reforma- 
tion ;  and  a  "  midge-madge  "  ^  of  contradictory  formu- 
laries to  the  simplicity  of  the  Protestant  faith.  In  es- 
sentials, the  English  movement  was  political  rather 
than  spiritual.  What  was  gained  for  the  faith,  we  owe 
first  to  Providence,  and  then  to  those  accidents,  one  of 
which  had  now  arisen,  which  compelled  at  intervals  a 
deeper  and  a  broader  policy.     To  counteract  Minion  of 

^  ...  .       the  Bishop  ol 

the  French  emissaries,  Christopher  Mount,  in  Hereford  to 

.  /»  counteract 

August,  and  in  September,  Fox,  Bishop  of  the  French. 
Hereford,  were  despatched  to  warn  the  Lutheran  princes 
against  their  intrigues,  and  to  point  out  the  course 
which  the  interests  of  Northern  Europe  in  the  existing 
conjuncture  required.  The  bishop's  instructions  were 
drawn  by  the  king.  He  was  to  proceed  direct  to  the 
court  of  Saxony,  and,  after  presenting  his  letters  of 
credit,  was  to  address  the  elector  to  the  following  ef- 
fect: 

"  Besides  and  beyond  the  love,  amity,  and  fnendship 
which  noble  blood  and  progeny  had  carnally  Henry's  met 
caused  and  continued  in  the  heai»t  of  the  SStSo? 
King's  Highness  towards  the  said  duke  and  ^*®°y' 
his  progenitors,  and  besides  that  kindness  also  which 
of  late  by  mutual  communication  of  gratuities  had 
been  not  a  little  augmented  and  increased  between 
them,  there  was  also  stirred  up  in  the  heart  of  the 
King's'  Highness  a  spiritual  love  and  favour  toward? 
the  said  duke  and  his  virtuous  intents  and  proceedings , 

1  This  waa  Lord  Burleigh*8  word  for  the  constitution  of  the  Engliih 
Chnrch. 
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for  tlut  the  said  duke  persisted  and  continued  in  hia 
most  virtuous  mind  to  set  forth,  maintain,  and  defend 
the  sincere  teaching  of  the  gospel  and  the  perfect  true 
He  desires,  Understanding  of  the  word  of  God.  In  that 
Idth  o?heJ^"  matter  the  King's  Highness,  also  illuminated 
EaveThe''*'''  ^ith  the  samc  spirit  of  truth,  and  wholly  ad- 
irhtvirt^to  ^^^^  ^"^  dedicate  to  the  advancement  thereof, 
Sfddi^way^  had  employed  great  pain  and  travail  to  bring 
co^i^g  to""  *li6  same  to  the  knowledge  of  his  people  and 
Gtod'sword.  gubjects,  intending  also  further  and  further 
to  proceed  therein,  as  his  Grace  by  good  consultation 
should  perceive  might  tend  to  the  augmentation  of  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  true  knowledge  of  his  word. 
His  said  Majesty  was  of  such  sincere  meaning  in  the 
advancing  [hereof]  as  his  Grace  would  neither  headily, 
without  good  advisement,  and  consultation,  and  con- 
ference with  his  friends,  go  in  any  part  beyond  the 
said  truth,  ne  for  any  respect  tarry  or  stay  on  this  side 
the  truth,  but  would  proceed  in  the  right  straight  mean 
way  assuredly  agreed  upon.  He  had  known  of  cer- 
tainty divers  who  by  their  immoderate  zeal  or  the 
excessive  appetite  to  novelties  had  from  darkness  pro- 
ceeded to  much  more  darkness,  wherein  the  Anabaptists 
and  sacramentarians  were  guilty  ;  so  by  secret  report  he 
September,     had  bccu  ^dvertisod,  that  upon  private  com- 

He  has  heard  .         .  i  /»  i       i  i 

that  the  municatious  and  conferences,  the  learned  men 
areaKainin-  tlierc  [iH  Germany]  had  in  certain  points  and 
Rome^  and     articles  yielded  and  relented  from  their  first 

he  desires  to  '  .  ,  i  p  •>  i 

know  their  asscvcratiou  ;  by  reason  whereoi  it  was  much 
tious.  doubted  whether  by  other  degrees  they  might 

be  dissua  led  in  some  of  the  rest.  The  Kincr's  Highness 
therefore,  being  very  desirous  to  kn^w  the  truth  therein, 
and  to  be  ascertained  in  what  points  and  articles  the 
learned  men  there  were  so  assuredly  and  constantly 
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resolved  as  by  no  persuasion  of  man  they  could  be 
turned  from  the  same,  had  sent  the  Bishop  of  llere- 
ford  to  the  said  duke,  desiring  and  praying  him  in 
respect  of  the  premises  to  entertain  the  said  bishop 
friendly  and  familiarly  concerning  the  matter  aforesaid, 
as  the  mutual  love  carnally,  and  the  zeal  of  both 
princes  to  the  increase  of  the  glory  of  God  spiritually, 
did  require."  ^ 

The  bishop  was  then  to  speak  of  the  council,  the 
assembling  of  which  he  understood  that  the  HedisauadM 
German  princes  so  much,  desired.  He  was  *«®^<^**- 
to  dissuade  them  from  pressing  it,  to  the  extent  of  his 
abi  jty.  They  would  find  themselves  opposed  inevita- 
bly in  all  essential  matters  by  the  pope,  the  emperor, 
and  the  French  king,  whose  factions  united  would  out- 
number and  outvote  them ;  and  in  the  existing  state 
of  Europe,  a  general  council  would  only  compromise 
their  position  and  embarrass  their  movements.  If, 
however,  notwithstanding  his  remonstrances.  But  if  a 
the  princes  persisted  in  their  wish,  then  the  m"er?et*  *** 
bishop  was  to  urge  them  to  come  to  some  un-  JJ 
derstanding  with  England  on  the  resolutions  S,g^^*' 
which  they  desired  to  maintain.  Let  them  ^"8i*°<*- 
communicate  to  the  English  bishops  such  points  "  as 
they  would  stick  to  without  relenting ; "  and  the  two 
countries,  "  standing  together,  would  be  so  much  stron- 
ger to  withstand  their  adversaries."  Without  definitely 
promising  to  sign  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  Henry 
held  out  strong  hopes  that  he  might  sign  that  Confes- 
sion, if  they  would  send  representatives  to  London  to 
discuss  the  articles  of  it  with  himself.^    The  bishop  was 

I  Instructions  to  the  Bishop  of  Hereford :  RoUs  House  MS. 

3  In  case  they  shall  require  that  the  King's  Majesty  shall  receive  the 
irhole  confession  of  Germany  as  it  is  imprinted,  the  bishop  shall  say  that 
#ben  the  King's  Highness  shall  have  seen  and  perused  the  articles  of  th« 


them  come 
a  common 
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to  apologize  for  any  previous  slackness  on  the  king's  part 
ThebiMhop  in  Ilis  Communications  with  the  elector,  and 
paeforaii  to  express  his  hopes,  that  for  the  future  their 
nSs,*^^  relations  might  be  those  of  cordial  unanimity. 
He  was  es|)ecially  to  warn  the  elector  to  beware  of  re- 
admitting the  papal  supremacy  under  any  pretext. 
The  Enghsh  had  shaken  off  the  pope,  "  provoked 
thereunto  in  such  wise  as  would  have  provoked  them 
rath  r  to  have  expelled  him  from  them  by  wrong,  than 
to  suffer  him  so  to  oppress  them  with  injuries."  If  in 
And  to  con-  Germany  they  "  opened  the  great  gate  "  to 
frcflh  warn-  let  him  in  again,  he  would  rebuild  "  the  for- 
(he  pope.  tresses  that  were  thrown  down,  and  by  little 
and  little  bring  all  to  the  former  estate  again."  Finally, 
with  respect  to  the  council  —  if  a  council  there  was  to 
be  —  they  must  take  care  that  it  was  held  in  a  place 
indifferent,  where  truth  might  be  heard  or  spoken ; 
"  considering  that  else  in  a  council,  were  not  the 
remedy  that  all  good  men  sought,  but  the  mischief  that 
all  good  men  did  abhor." 

These  advances,  consented  to  by  Henry,  were  the 
act  of  Cromwell,  and  were  designed  as  the  commence- 
ment of  a  Foedus  Evangelicum  —  a  league  of  the  great 
Reforming  nations  of  Europe.  It  was  a  grand  scheme, 
and  history  can  never  cease  to  regret  that  it  was 
grasped  at  with  too  faint  a  hand.  The  bishop  suc- 
ceeded in  neutralizing  partially  the  scheming  of  the 
French,  partially  in  attracting  the  sympathies  of  the 

league,  and  shall  perceive  that  there  is  in  it  contained  none  other  articles 
»ut  such  as  may  be  agreeable  with  the  Gospel,  and  such  as  his  Higbnesi 
ought  and  conveniently  may  maintain,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  and  al^o, 
[  durst  boldly  affirm,"  the  said  bishop  shall  say,  "  that  the  King's  High- 
ness will  enter  the  same  [league]."  But  it  shall  be  necessary  for  the  said 
duke  and  the  princes  confederate  to  send  to  the  King's  Highness  such  per- 
•onagofi  as  mght  devise,  conclude,  and  condescend  in  every  article*  —  In- 
•tractions  to  the  Bishop  of  Hereford:  Rolh  House  \fS 
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German  powers  towards  England;  but  the  two  great 
streams  of  the  Teutonic  race,  though  separated  by  but 
a  narrow  ridge  of  difference,  were  unable  to  reach 
a  common  channel.  Their  genius  drove  them  into 
courses  which  were  to  run  side  by  side  for  centuries, 
yet  ever  to  remain  divided.  And  if  the  lines  in  wliich 
their  minds  have  flowed  seem  to  be  converging  at  last, 
and  if  hereafter  Germans  ana  EngHsh  are  again  to 
unite  in  a  single  faith,  the  remote  meeting  point  is  stiD 
invisible,  and  the  terms  of  possible  agreement  can  bt 
but  faintly  L»onjectured. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE    VISITATION   OP  THE  MONASTERIES. 

Many  high  interests  in  England  had  been  injured 
by  the  papal  jurisdiction  ;  but  none  had  suffered  more 
vitally  than  those  of  the  monastic  establishments. 
These  establishments  had  been  injured,  not  by  fines 
and  exactions,  —  for  oppression  of  this  kind  had  been 
terminated  by  the  statutes  of  pro  visors,  —  but  because, 
except  at  rare  and  remote  intervals,  they  had  been  left 
to  themselves,  without  interference  and  without  sur- 
veillance. They  were  deprived  of  those  salutary 
checks  which  all  human  institutions  require  if  they  are 
Exemption     to  bc  savcd  from  slidino;  into  corruption.    The 

of  the  re-  ,    ,  .  . 

ugious  religious   houses,  almost   without   exception, 

houses  from  ^  i        •  p      i 

control.  were  not  amenable  to  the  authority  oi  the 
bishops.  The  several  societies  acknowledged  obedience 
only  to  the  heads  of  their  order,  who  resided  abroad ; 
or  to  the  pope,  or  to  some  papal  delegate.  Thus  any 
regularly  conducted  visitation  was  all  but  impossible. 
The  foreign  superiors,  who  were  forbidden  by  statute 
to  receive  for  their  services  more  than  certain  limited 
and  reasonable  fees,  would  not  undertake  a  gratuitous 
labour ;  and  th  b  visitations,  attempted  with  imperfect 
powers  ^  by  the  English  archbishops,  could  be  resisted 

1  The  English  archbishops  were  embarrassed  by  the  statutes  of  pro  visors 
in  applying  for  plenary  powers  to  Rome.  If  they  accepted  commissioni 
they  accepted  them  at  their  peril,  and  were  compelled  to  caution  in  tkui 
*iianner  of  priceeding. 
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successfully  under  pleas  of  exemption  and  obedience 
to  the  rules  of  the  orders.^  Thus  the  abbeys  had  gone 
their  own  way,  careless  of  the  gathering  indignation 
with  which  they  were  regarded  by  the  people,  and 
believing  that  in  their  position  they  held  a  sacred  shiel  1 
which  would  protect  them  for  ever.  In  them,  contraatui 

'■  ^  the  moDM" 

as  throughout  the  Catholic  system,  the  sad-  teriesbe- 

^  ...  .  tweenthe<W| 

ness  of  the  condition  into  which  they  had  aadfiict. 
falleu  was  enhanced  by  the  contrast  between  the 
theory  and  the  degenerate  reality.  Originally,  and 
for  many  hundred  years  after  their  founda-  Theorfgiiua 
tion,  the  regular  clergy  were  the  finest  body  ****«'*^®**- 
of  men  o?  which  mankind  in  their  chequered  history 
can  boast.  They  lived  to  illustrate,  in  systematic  sim- 
plicity, the  universal  law  of  sacrifice.  In  their  three 
chief  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  they 
surrendered  everything  which  makes  life  delightful. 
Their  business  on  earth  was  to  labour  and  to  pray :  to 
labour  for  other  men's  bodies,  to  pray  for  other  men's 
souls.  Wealth  flowed  in  upon  them ;  the  world,  in  its 
instinctive  loyalty  to  greatness,  laid  its  lands  and  its 
possessions  at  their  feet ;  and  for  a  time  was  seen  the 
notable  spectacle  of  property  administered  as  a  trust, 
from  which  the  owners  reaped  no  benefit,  except  in- 
crease of  toil.  The  genius  of  the  age  expended  its 
highest  efforts  to  provide  fitting  tabernacles  for  the 
divine  spirit  which  they  enshrined  ;  and  alike  in  village 
and  city,  the  majestic  houses  of  the  Father  of  mankind 
and  his  especial  servants  towered  up  in  sovereign 
beauty,  symbols  of  the  civil  supremacy  of  the  church, 
and  of  the  moral  sublimity  of  life  and  character  which 

1  27  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  28.  The  statute  says  that  many  visitations  had 
been  made  in  the  two  handled  yean  prececUng  the  Reformation,  bit  bad 
flifled  wholly  of  suc??^. 
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had  won  the  homage  and  the  admiration  of  the  Chris* 
tian  nations.  Ever  at  the  sacred  gates  sate  Mercy, 
pouring  out  relief  from  a  never-failing  store  to  the 
poor  and  the  suffering ;  ever  within  the  sacred  aisles 
the  voices  of  holy  men  were  pealing  heavenwards,  in 
intercession  for  the  sins  of  mankind ;  and  influences  so 
blessed  were  thought  to  exhale  around  those  mysteri- 
ous precincts,  that  the  outcasts  of  society  —  the  debtor, 
the  felon,  and  the  outlaw  — gathered  round  the  walls, 
as  the  sick  men  sought  the  shadow  of  the  apostle,  and 
lay  there  sheltered  from  the  avenging  hand  till  their 
sins  were  washed  from  off  their  souls.  Through  the 
storms  of  war  and  conquest  the  abbeys  of  the  middle 
ages  floated,  like  the  ark  upon  the  waves  of  the  flood, 
inviolate  in  the  midst  of  violence,  through  the  awful 
reverence  which  surrounded  them. 

The  soul  of  '^religion,"  ^  however,  had  died  out  of 
The  life  of  it  for  maiiv  generations  before  the  Reforma- 
left  it  in  the  tion.  At  the  closc  of  tliG  fourteenth  century, 
tury.  Wycliffe   had   cried   that  the  rotting  trunk 

cumbered  the  ground,  and  should  be  cut  down.  It 
Had  not  been  cut  down  ;  it  had  been  allowed  to  stand 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  more  years ;  and  now  it  was 
mdeed  plain  that  it  could  remain  no  longer.  The 
ooughs  were  bare,  the  stem  was  withered,  the  veins 
were  choked  with  corruption  ;  the  ancient  life-tree 
nf  monasticism  would  blossom  and  bear  fruit  no  more. 
Faith  had  sunk  into  superstition  ;  duty  had  died  into 
loutine ;  and  the  monks,  whose  technical  discipline 
was  forgotten,  and  who  were  set  free  by  their  position 
from  the  discipline  of  ordinary  duty,  had  travelled 
BwifWy  on  the  downhill  road  of  human  corruption. 

1  To  enter  "religion"  was  the  technical  expression  fbr  taking  thi 


rofws. 
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Only  light  reference  will  be  made  in  this  place  to  the 
darker  scandals  by  which  the  abbeys  were  Thedariwr 
dishonoured.  Such  things  there  really  were,  t^bl touchS 
to  an  extent  which  it  may  be.  painful  to  be-  ^^^^' 
lieve,  but  which  evidence  too  abundantly  proves.  It 
is  better,  however,  to  bury  the  recollection  of  the  more 
odious  forms  of  Imman  depravity  ;  and  so  soon  as  those 
who  condemn  the  Reformation  have  ceased  to  deny 
what  the  pain  fulness  of  the  subject  only  has  allowed 
to  remain  disputed,  the  sins  of  the  last  English  monks 
will  sleep  with  them  in  their  tombs.  Here,  in  spite 
of  such  denials,  the  most  offensive  pictures  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  left  in  the  shade ;  and  persons  who  wish  to 
gratify  their  curiosity,  or  satisfy  their  unbelief,  may 
consult  the  authorities  for  themselves.^  I  Political  and 
shall  confine  my  own  efforts  rather  to  the  tiveabusea 
explanation  of  the  practical,  and,  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word,  political  abuses,  which,  on  the  whole, 
perhaps,  told  most  weightily  on  the  serious  judgment 
of  the  age. 

The  abbeys,  then,  as  the  State  regarded  them,  ex- 
isted for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The  occu-  rphe  abbeys 
pants  for  the  time  being  were  themselves  ISe^S^^trf 
under  vows  of  poverty ;  they  might  appro-  ****  ^^°^' 
priate  to  their  personal  use  no  portion  of  the  revenues 
of  their  estates ;  they  were  to  labour  with  their  own 
hands,  and  administer  their  property  for  the  public 
advantage.     The  surplus  proceeds  of  the  lands,  when 

1  A  summary  of  the  condition  of  the  Religious  lloxj.  es,  in  the  Cotton 
Library,  Cleopatra,  E  4;  MS.  Letters  of  the  Visitors,  in  the  same  collec- 
tion ;  three  volumes  of  the  correspondence  of  Richard  Layton  with  Crom- 
well, in  the  State  Paper  Office ;  and  the  reports  of  the  Visitations  of  1489 
and  1511,  in  the  Registers  of  Archbishops  Morton  and  Warham.  Fof 
printed  authorities,  see  Suppression  of  (he  MonnsterieSy  published  by  tht 
Camden  Society;  Strvpe's  Memtn-ials^  Vol.  L,  Appendix;  Fuller^s  Ecctem- 
•dical  Hittory ;  and  Wilkins's  Concilia^  Vol.  III. 
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their  own  modest  requirements  had  been  supplied, 
were  to  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  learning, 
to  the  exercise  of  a  liberal  hospitality,  and  to  the  relief 
of  the  aged,  the  impotent,  and  the  helpless.  The  poj)- 
Fraudulent    ular  clamour  of  the  day  declared  that  these 

neglect  of  ,  ,        . 

duty.  duties  were   systematically  neglected;    that 

two-thirds,  at  least,  of  the  religious  bodies  abused  heir 
opportunities  unfairly  for  their  own  advantage  ;  and 
this  at  a  time  when  the  obligations  of  all  property 
were  defined  as  strictly  as  its  rights,  and  negligent  lay 
owners  were  promptly  corrected  by  the  State  when- 
ever occasion  required.  The  monks,  it  was  believed, 
lived  in  idleness,  keeping  vast  retinues  of  servants  to 
do  the  work  which  they  ought  to  have  done  them- 
lUegai  divig-  sclvcs.^  They  were  accused  of  sharing  divi- 
lonofprofits.   j^j^jg  \yj  mutual  connivauce,  although  they 

were  forbidden   by  their   rule  to  possess  any  private 
property  whatever,  and  of  wandering  about  the  coun- 
try in  the  disguise  of  laymen  in  pursuit  of  forbidden 
indulgences.^     They  were  bound  by  their  statutes  to 
keep  their   houses  full,  and  if  their  means  were  en- 
larged, to  increase  their  numbers  ;  they  were  supposed 
to  have  allowed  their  complement  to  fall  to  half,  and 
sometimes  to  a  third,  of  the  original  foundation,  fraud- 
ilently   reserving  the  enlarged  profits  to  themselves, 
.jshonestad-  It  was  tliouglit,    too,  that  they  had  racked 
vthe  lands,   their  cstatcs  ;  that  having  a  life-interest  only, 
iiey  had   encumbered   them   with    debts,    mortgages^ 
.•nd  fines  ;  that  in  some  cases  they  had  wholly  alien- 
Aed  lands,   of  which   they  had  less  right  to  dispose 

I  At  Tewkesbury,  where  there  was  an  abbot  and  thirty-two  monks,  I 
fukd  payment  made  to  a  hundred  and  forty-four  servants  in  livery,  who 
9i«re  wholly  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  abbey.  —  Particulars  relating  to 
tho  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries,  section  5 :  Burnet's  CoUectanea,  pw  8d 

*  Seethe  Diiections  to  the  Visitors:  Burnet's  Collectanea, p.  74. 
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than  a  modern  rector  of  his  glebe.^     In  tlie  meantime, 
it  was  said  that  the  poor  were  not  fed,  that  Neglect  of 
hospitaUty  was  neglected,  that  the  buildings  N^g^e^t^/' 
and  houses  were  falling  to  waste,  that  fraud    '^®  p*^'* 
and  Simony  prevailed  among  them  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  that  the  abbots  sold  the  presen-  gi^ony  and 
tations  to  the  benefices  which  were  in  their  P^^o^-'s^^y- 
gift,  or  dishonestly  retained  the  cures  of  souls  in  their 
own  hands,  careless  whether  the  duties  of  the  parishes 
could  or  could  not  be  discharged;   and  that,  finally, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  monks  themselves  were  igno- 
rant, self-indulgent,  profligate,  worthless,  dissolute. 

These,  in  addition  to  the  heavier  accusations,  were 
the  charges  which  the  popular  voice  had  for  more  than 
a  century  brought  against  the  monasteries,  which  had 
led  Wycliffe  to  denounce  their  existence  as  intolerable, 
the  House  of  Commons  to  petition  Henry  IV.  for  the 
secularization  of  their  property,  and  Henry  V.  to  ap- 
pease the  outcry,  by  the  suppression  of  more  a  hundred 
than  a  hundred,  as  an  ineffectual  warning  to  Jj^^^jy 
the  rest.2  At  length,  in  the  year  1489,  at  ""'^^  ^• 
the  instigation  of  Cardinal  Morton,  then  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  a  commission  was  issued  by  Innocent 
VIII.  for  a  general  investigation  throughout  England 
mto  the  behaviour  of  the  regular  clergy.  The  pope 
said  that  he  had  heard,  from  persons  worthy  of  credit, 
that  abbots  and  monks  in  many  places  were  system- 
atically faithless  to  their  vows ;  he  conferred  on  the 
archbishop  a  special  power  of  visitation,  and  visittUfn  o# 
directed  him  to  admonish,  to  correct,  to  pun-  ^*^- 

1  See,  for  inntance,  Suppression  of  the  Monasteries^  p.  86. 

S  **  In  a  parliament  held  at  Leicester,  in  1414,  the  priories  alien  in  Eng- 
land were  given  to  the  king ;  all  their  possessions  to  remain  to  the  King 
•ndto  his  heirs  for  ever.    And  these  priories  were  suppressed,  to  the  num 
ber  of  morv  than  a  hundred  houses.*'  —  Stow's  ChronkUj  p.  345. 

VOL.  n.  26 
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isli,  as  might  seem  to  him  to  be  desirable.^  On  the 
receipt  of  these  instructions,  Morton  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  superior  of  an  abbey  within  a  few 
miles  of  London,  —  a  peer  of  the  realm,  living  in  the 
full  glare  of  notoriety,  —  a  person  whose  offences,  such 
as  they  were,  had  been  committed  openlj,  palpably, 
and  conspicuously  in  the  face  of  the  world  :  — 

"  John,  by  Divine  permission,  Archbishop  of  (Jan 
Archbishop    tcrbuiy.  Primate  of  all  England,  Legate  of 
the^Abblyof  the  ApostoHc  See,  to  William,  Abbot  of  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Alban's,  greeting. 

"  We  have  received  certain  letters  under  lead,  the 
copies  whereof  we  herewith  send  you,  from  our  most 
holy  Lord  and  Father  in  Christ,'  Innocent,  by  Divine 
Providence  Pope,  the  eighth  of  that  name.  We  there- 
fore, John,  the  archbishop,  the  visitor,  reformer,  in- 
quisitor, and  judge  therein  mentioned,  in  reverence 
for  the  Apostolic  See,  have  taken  upon  ourselves  the 
burden  of  enforcing  the  said  commission;  and  have 
determined  that  we  will  proceed  by,  and  according  to, 
the  full  force,  tenour,  and  effect  of  the  same. 

"  And  it  has  come  to  our  ears,  being  at  once  publicly 
notorious  and  brought  before  us  upon  the  testimony  of 
many  witnesses  worthy  of  credit,  that  you,  the  abbot 
aforementioned,  have  been  of  long  time  noted  and  dif- 
famed,  and  do  yet  continue  so  noted,  of  Simony,  of 
usury,  of  dilapidation  and  waste  of  the  goods,  reve^ 
nues,  and  possessions  of  the  saiJ  monastery,  and  of 
certain  other  enormous  crimes  and  excesses  hereafter 
written.  In  the  rule,  custody,  and  administration  of  the 
goods,  spiritual  and  temporal,  of  the  said  monastery, 
you  are  so  remiss,  so  negligent,  so  prodigal,  that 
whereas  the  said  monastery  was  of  old  times  founded 

1  The  commission  is  ir  Morton  s  Register,  MS.,  Lambeth  Libnuy. 
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and  endowed  by  the  i)ious  devotion  of  illustnouf 
princes  of  famous  memory,  heretofore  kings  of  this 
land,  the  most  noble  progenitors  of  our  most  serene 
Lord  and  King  that  now  is,  in  order  that  true  religion 
might  flourish  there,  that  the  name  of  the  Most  High, 
in  whose  honour  and  glory  it  was  institute!,  might  b<» 
duly  celebrated  there  ; 

"  And  whereas,  in  days  heretofore  the  regular  o5h 
Bervance  of  the  said  rule  was  greatly  regarded,  and 
hospitality  was  diligently  kept ; 

"  Nevertheless,  for  no  little  time,  during  which  you 
have  presided  in  the  same  monastery,  you  and  DeimquenciM 
certain  of  your  fellow  monks  and  brethren  JnJ**Jhe****** 
(whose  blood,  it  is  feared,  through  your  neg-  °^^^' 
lect,  a  severe  Judge  will  require  at  your  hand)  have 
relaxed  the  measure  and  fonn  of  religious  life ;  you 
have  laid  aside  the  pleasant  yoke  of  contemplation,  and 
all  regular  observances  ;  hospitality,  alms,  and  those 
other  offices  of  piety  which  of  old  time  were  exercised 
and  ministered  therein  have  decreased,  and  by  your 
faults  your  carelessness,  your  neglect  and  deed,  do  daily 
decrease  more  and  more,  and  cease  to  be  regarded  — 
the  pious  vows  of  the  founders  are  defrauded  of  their 
just  intent ;  the  antient  rule  of  your  order  is  deserted  ; 
and  not  a  few  of  your  fellow  monks  and  brethren,  as 
we  most  deeply  grieve  to  learn,  giving  themselves  over 
to  a  reprobate  mind,  laying  aside  the  fear  of  God,  do 
lead  only  a  life  of  lasciviousness  —  nay,  as  is  hornfJe 
to  relate,  be  not  afraid  to  defile  the  holy  places,  even 
the  very  churches  of  God,  by  infamous  intercourse  with 
nuns. 

"  You  yourself,  moreover,  among  6ther  grave  enor- 
mities and  abominable  crimes  whereof  you  are  guilty, 
ind  for  which  you  are  noted  and  diffamed,  have,  in  th^ 
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first  place,  admitted  a  certain  married  woman,  named 
Elena  Germyn,  who  has  separated  herself  without  just 
cause  from  her  husband,  and  for  some  time  past  has 
lived  in  adultery  with  another  man,  to  be  a  nan  or 
6ister  in  the  house  or  Priory  of  Bray,  lying,  as  you 
pretend,  within  your  jurisdiction.  You  have  next 
appointed  the  same  woman  to  be  prioress  of  the  said 
house,  notwithstanding  that  her  said  husband  was  liv- 
ing at  the  time,  and  is  still  alive.  And  finally.  Father 
Thomas  Sudbury,  one  of  your  brother  monks,  pubHcly, 
notoriously,  and  without  interference  or  punishment 
from  you,  has  associated,  and  still  associates,  with  this 
woman  as  an  adulterer  with  his  harlot. 

"  Moreover,  divers  other  of  your  brethren  and  fellow 
monks  have  resorted,  and  do  resort,  continually  to  her 
and   other  women  at  the  same  place,  as  to  a   public 
brothel  or  receiving  house,  and  have  received  no  cor 
rection  therefor. 

"  Nor  is  Bray  the  only  house  into  which  you  have 
mtroduced  disorder.  At  the  nunnery  of  Sap  well, 
which  you  also  contend  to  be  under  your  jurisdiction, 
you  change  the  prioresses  and  superiors  again  and 
again  at  your  own  will  and  caprice.  Here,  as  well  as 
at  Bray,  you  depose  those  who  are  good  and  religious ; 
you  promote  to  the  highest  dignities  the  worthless  and 
the  vicious.  The  duties  of  the  order  are  cast  aside  ; 
virtue  is  neglected  ;  and  by  these  means  so  much  cost 
and  extravagance  has  been  caused,  that  to  provide 
means  for  your  indulgence  you  have  introduced  certain 
of  your  brethren  to  preside  in  their  houses  under  the 
name  of  guardians,  when  in  fact  they  are  no  guardians, 
but  thieves  and  notorious  villains ;  and  with  their  help 
you  have  caused  and  permitted  the  goods  of  the  same 
priories  to  be  dispensed,  or  to  speak  more  truly  to  be 
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dissipated,  in  the  above-described  corruptions  and  otliei 
enormous  and  accursed  offences.  Those  places  once 
religious  are  rendered  and  reputed  as  it  were  profane 
and  impious ;  and  by  your  own  and  your  creatures' 
conduct  are  so  impoverished  as  to  be  reduced  to  the 
verge  of  ruin. 

*'  In  like  manner,  also,  you  have  dealt  with  certain 
other  cells  of  moifks,  which  you  say  are  subject  to  you, 
even  within  the  monastery  of  the  glorious  proto-martyr, 
Alban  himself.  You  have  dilapidated  the  common 
property ;  you  have  made  away  with  the  jewels ;  the 
copses,  the  woods,  the  underwood,  almost  all  the  oaks 
and  other  forest  trees,  to  the  value  of  eight  thousand 
marks  and  more,  you  have  made  to  be  cut  down  with- 
out distinction,  and  they  have  by  you  been  sold  and 
alienated.  The  brethren  of  the  abbey,  some  of  whom, 
as  is  reported,  are  given  over  to  all  the  evil  things  of  the 
world,  neglect  the  service  of  God  altogether.  They 
live  with  harlots  and  mistresses  publicly  and  continu- 
ously, within  the  precincts  of  the  monastery  and  with- 
out.' Some  of  them,  who  are  covetous  of  honour  and 
promotion,  and  desirous  therefore  of  pleasing  your 
cupidity,  have  stolen  and  made  away  with  the  chalices 
and  other  jewels  of  the  church.  They  have  even 
sacrilegiously  extracted  the  precious  stones  from  the 
very  shrine  of  St.  Alban  ;  and  you  have  not  punished 
these  men,  but  have  rather  knowingly  supported  and 
maintained  them.  If  any  of  y9ur  brethren  be  living 
justly  and  religiously,  if  any  be  wise  and  virtuous, 
these  you  straightway  depress  and  hold  in  hatred.  .  •  • 
You  .... " 

But  this  overwhelming  document  need  not  be  tran- 
icribed  further.  It  pursues  its  way  through  mire  and 
filth  to  its  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion.     The 
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abbot  \A  as  not  deposed  ;  he  was  invited  merely  to  r#* 
consider  his  conduct,  and,  if  possible,  amend  it. 

Offences  similar  in  kind  and  scarcely  less  grose 
^ere  exposed  at  Walthara,  at  St.  Andrew's,  North- 
ampton, at  Calais,  and  at  other  places.^  Again,. a 
reprimand  was  considered  to  be  an  adequate  punisTi- 
inent. 

Evils  so  deep  and  so  abominable  would  not  yield  to 
languid  treatment ;  the  visitation  had  been  feeble  in 
its  execution  and  limited  in  extent.  In  1511  a  second 
Visitation  of  ^'^^  attempted  by  Archbishop  Warham.^ 
WftfhM^iS  This  inquiry  was  more  partial  than  the  first, 
^^^*  yet  similar  practices  were  brought  to  light : 

women  introduced  to  religious  houses ;  nuns  and  ab- 
besses accusing  one  another  of  incontinency  ;  the  alms 
collected  in  the  chapels  squandered  by  the  monks  in 
licentiousness.  Once  more,  no  cure  was  attempted 
beyond  a  paternal  admonition.^  A  third  effort  was 
made  by  Wolsey  twelve  years  later :  again  exposure 
followed,  and  again  no  remedy  was  found. 

If  the  condition  of  the  abbeys  had  appeared  intoler- 
able before  investigation,  still  less  could  it  be  endured 
when  the  justice  of  the  accusations  against  them  had 
been  ascertained.  But  the  church  was  unequal  to  the 
work  of  self-reformation.  Parliament  alone  could  de- 
cide on  the  measures  which  the  emergency  made  necea* 
sary ;  and  preparatory  to  legislation,  the  true  circum- 
stances and  present  character  of  the  religious  bodies 
throughout  the  whole  country  were  to  be  ascertained 
accurately  and  completely. 

Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  1535,  directly  after 

1  Morton's  Register^  MS.,  Lambeth. 
3  Warham's  Register^  MS..  Lambeth* 
»  Ibid. 
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Sir  Thomas  More's  execution,  Cromwell,  now  "  vice- 
gerent of  the  king  in  all  his  ecclesiastical  ijgueofa 
jurisdiction  within  the  realm,"  ^  issued  a  com-  JorT^SSatia 
missioc  for  a  general  visitation  of  the  religious  ^***'^®'^- 
houses^  the  universities,  and  other  spiritual  corpora- 
tions. The  persons  appointed  to  conduct  the  inquiry 
were  Doctors  Legh,  Leyton,  and  Ap  Rice,  ecclesiasti- 
cal lawyers  in  holy  orders,  with  various  subordinates 
Le£:h  and  Leyton,  the  two  principal  commis-  character  oi 

the  commis- 

sioners,  were  young,  impetuous  men,  likely  sioners. 
to  execute  their  work  rather  thoroughly  than  delicately ; 
but,  to  judge  by  the  surviving  evidence,  they  were  as 
upright  and  plain-dealing  as  they  were  assuredly  able 
and  eflScient.     It   is  pretended  by  some  writers  that 
the  inquiry  was  set  on  foot  with  a  preconceived  pur- 
pose of  spoliation  ;    that  the  duty  of  the  visitors  was  /;  X 
rather  to  defame  roundly  than  to  report  truly ;  and 
that  the  object  of  the  commission  was  merely  to  justify 
an  act  of  appropriation  which  had  been  already  deter- 
mined.    The  commission  of  Pope  Innocent,  with  the 
previous  inquiries,  puts  to  silence  so  gratuitous  a  sup- 
position ;    while   it   is  certain  that  antecedent  to  the 
presentation  of  the  report,  an   extensive  measur^  of 
suppression  was  not  so  much  as  contemplated.  First  inten- 
The  directions  to  the  visitors,^  the  injunctions  crown  to  re- 
which  they  were  to  carry  with  them  to  the  to  destroy, 
various  houses,  the   private  letters  to  the  superiors, 
which  were  written  by  the  king  and  by  Cromwell,' 
show  plainly  that  the  first  object  was  to  reform  and  not 
to  destroy ;  and   it  was  only  when   reformation  was 
found  to  be  conclusively  hopeless,  that  the  harder  al- 

1  See  Injunctions  to  the  Clergy :  Foxe,  Vol.  V.  p.  165. 

•  Buraet's  Collectanea,  p.  74. 

*  Stiype*8  EcclesiasUccU  Memorials,  Vol.  I.,  Appendix,  p.  214 
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temative  was  resolved  upon.  The  report  itself  is  no 
longer  extant.  Bonner  was  directed  by  Queen  Mary 
to  destroy  all  discoverable  copies  of  it,  and  his  work 
was  fetally  well  executed.  We  are  able,  however,  to 
replace  its  contents  to  some  extent,  out  of  the  despatches 
of  the  commissioners. 

Their  discretionary  powers  were  unusually  large,  as 
rhecommia-  a])pears   from  the  first  act  with  which  the 

gioners  issue        t\  i-w        ^i     • 

Ml  Inhibition  visitors  commcnced  operations.  On  their 
bishops.  own  responsibility,  they  issued  an  inhibition 
against  the  bishops,  forbidding  them  to  exercise  any 
portion  of  their  jurisdiction  while  the  visitation  was  in 
progress.  The  sees  themselves  were  to  be  inspected ; 
and  they  desired  to  make  the  ground  clear  before  they 
moved.  When  the  amazed  bishops  exclaimed  against 
so  unheard-of  an  innovation.  Doctor  Legh  justified 
the  order  by  saying,  that  it  was  well  to  compel  the 
prelates  to  know  and  feel  their  new  position ;  and  in 
the  fact  of  their  suspension  by  a  royal  commission, 
to  "  agnize  "  the  king  as  the  source  of  episcopal  au- 
thority.^ 

Truly  it  was  an  altered  world  since  the  bishops 
And  com-  ^^^^^  ^^  their  answer  to  the  complaints  of 
S^oSord^''  the  House  of  Commons.  The  visitors,  in 
Sept.  12.  .|.]jjg  haughty  style,  having  established  their 
powers,  began  work  with  the  university  of  Oxford. 
Their  time  was  short,  for  parliament  was  to  meet  early 
in  the  spring,  when  their  report  was  to  be  submitted 
to  it ;  and  their  business  meanwhile  was  not  only  to 
observe  and  inquire,  but  any  reforms  which  were 
plainly  useful  and  good,  they  were  themselves  to 
execute.     They  had  no  time  for  liesitation,  therefore, 

1  Legh  to  Cromwell,  Sept.  24th :  Strype's  Ecclesiastical  Memorials^  Vol 
L,  Appendix,  p.  216.  — Cotton.  MS.  Cleopatra,  E  4,  fol.  225 
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and  they  laid  their  hands  to  the  task  before  them  with 
a  promptitude  at  which  we  can  only  wonder.  ^The 
heads  of  houses,  as  may  be  supposed,  saw  little  «,round 
then,  which  was  in  need  of  reform.  A  few  condition  or 
students  of  high  genius  and  high  purposes  sity. 
had  been  introduced  into  the  university,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  Wolsey ;  and  these  had  been  assiduously 
exiled  or  imprisoned.  All  suspected  books  had  been 
hunted  out.  There  had  been  fagot  processions  in 
High-street,  and  bonfires  of  New  Testaments  Effortsoftht 
at  Carfax.  The  daily  chapels,  we  suppose,  houses. 
had  gone  forward  as  usual,  and  the  drowsy  lectures  on 
the  Schoolmen  ;  while  "  towardly  young  men  "  who 
were  venturing  stealthily  into  the  perilous  heresy  of 
Greek,  were  eyed  askance  by  the  authorities,  and 
taught  to  tremble  at  their  temerity.  All  this  we 
might  have  looked  for ;  and  among  the  authorities 
themselves,  also,  the  world  went  forward  in  a  very 
natural  manner.  There  was  comfortable  liv-  Parish  clergy 
ing  in  the  colleges ;  so  comfortable,  that  many  coueges  nn- 
of  the  country  clergy  preferred  Oxford  and  of  study. 
Cambridge  to  the  monotony  of  their  parishes,  and  took 
advantage  of  a  clause  in  a  late  act  of  parliament,  which 
recognised  a  residence  at  either  of  the  universities  as 
an  excuse  for  absence  from  tedious  duties.  "  Divers 
and  many  persons,"  it  was  found,  "  beneficed  with 
cure  of  souls,  and  being  not  apt  to  study  by  reason  of 
their  age  or  otherwise,  ne  never  intending  before  the 
making  of  the  said  act  to  travel  in  study,  but  rather 
minding  their  own  ease  and  pleasure,  colourably  to 
defraud  the  same  good  statute,  did  daily  and  commonly 
resort  to  the  said  universities,  where,  under  pretence 
of  study,  they  continued  and  abode,  living  dissolutely ; 
nothing  profiting  themselves  in  learning,  but  consumed 
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the  time  In  idleness  and  pastimes  and  insolent  pleasures, 
giving  occasion  and  evil  example  thereby  to  the  young 
men  and  students  within  the  universities,  and  occupy- 
ing such  rooms  and  commodities  as  were  instituted  for 
the  maintenance  and  relief  of  poor  scholars."  ^  These 
persons  were  not  driven  away  by  the  heads  of  houses 
as  the  Christian  Brothers  had  been  ;  they  were  wel- 
comed rather  as  pleasant  companions.  In  comfortable 
conservatism  they  had  no  tendencies  to  heresy,  but 
only  to  a  reasonable  indulgence  of  their  five  bodily 
senses.  Doubtless,  therefore,  the  visitors  found  Oxford 
a  pleasant  place,  and  cruelly  they  marred  the  enjoy- 
ments of  it.  Like  a  sudden  storm  of  rain,  they  dropt 
The  disturb-  dowu  iuto  its  quict  prcciucts.  Heedless  of 
and  quiet,  rights  of  fellows  and  founders'  bequests,  of 
sleepy  dignities  and  established  indolences,  they  re- 
established long  dormant  lectures  in  the  colleges.  In 
Bevoiution  a  few  little  days  (for  so  long  only  they  re- 
of  studies.  rnained)  they  poured  new  life  into  education. 
They  founded  fresh  professorships  —  professorships  of 
Polite  Latin,  professorships  of  Philosophy,  Divinity, 
Canon  Law,  Natural  Sciences  —  above  all  of  the 
dreaded  Greek  ;  confiscating  funds  to  support  them. 
For  the  old  threadbare  text- books,  some  real  teaching 
was  swiftly  substituted.  The  idle  residents  were  noted 
down,  soon  to  be  sent  home  by  parliament  to  their 
benefices,  under  pain  of  being  compelled,  like  all  other 
students,  to  attend  lectures,  and,  in  their  proper  per- 
sons, "keep  sophisms,  problems,  disputations,  and  all 
other  exercises  of  learning."  ^ 

The  discipline  was   not  neglected:   "we  have  en- 
joined the  religious  students,"  ^  Leyton  wrote  to  Crcm- 

I  S8  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  13.  '^  Ibid. 

^  That  is/the  exhibitioners  sent  up  to  the  university  from  the  monaftt€ftMi 
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well,  "  that  none  of  them,  for  no  manner  of  cause,  shall 
come  within  any  tavern,  inn,  or  alehouse,  or  Revolution 
any  other  house,  whatsoever  it  be,  within  the  ^^  dJsc*p"™» 
town  and  suburbs.  [Each  offender]  once  so  taken, 
to  be  sent  home  to  his  cloyster.  Without  doubt,  this 
act  is  greatly  lamented  of  all  honest  women  of  the 
town ;  and  especially  of  their  laundresses,  that  may 
not  now  once  enter  within  the  gates,  much  lesa 
within  the  chambers,  whereunto  they  were  right  well 
accustomed.  I  doubt  not,  but  for  this  thing,  only  the 
honest  matrons  will  sue  to  you  for  redress."  ^  These 
were  sharp  measures  ;  we  lose  our  breath  at  their  ra- 
pidity and  violence.  The  saddest  vicissitude  was  that 
which  befell  the  famous  Duns  —  Duns  Scotus,  Memorable 

&te  of  Duns 

the  greatest  of  the  Schoolmen,  the  construct-  Scotua. 
or  of  the  memoria  technica  of  ignorance,  the  ancient 
text-book  of  d  priori  knowledge,  established  for  cen- 
turies the  supreme  despot  in  the  Oxford  lecture-rooms. 
"  We  have  set  Duns  in  Bocardo,"  says  Leyton.  He 
was  thrown  down  from  his  high  estate,  and  from  being 
lord  of  the  Oxford  intellect,  was  "  made  the  common 
servant  of  all  men ;  "  condemned  by  official  sentence 
to  the  lowest  degradation  to  which  book  can  be  sub- 
mitted.2  Some  copies  escaped  this  worst  fate  ;  but 
for  changed  uses  thenceforward.  The  second  occasion 
on  which  the  visitors  came  to  New  College,  they 
"  found  the  great  Quadrant  Court  full  of  the  leaves  of 
Duns,  the  wind  blowing  them  into  every  corner ;  and 
one  Mr.  Greenfield,  a  gentleman  of  Buckinghamshire, 
gathering  up  part  of  the  same  book  leaves,  as  he  said, 
to  make  him  sewers  or  blawnsheres,  to  k^ep  the  deer 

1  Strype^  Memorials,  Vol.  1.  p.  323.    Leyton  to  Cromwell    Svppresmo* 
}fikt  Monasteries,  p.  71,  et  seq. 
*  Id  quod  meis  oculis  vidi,  I  eyton  writes :  Ibid. 
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withiu  his  wood,  thereby  to  have  the  better  cry  with 
his  hounds."  ^ 

To  such  base  uses  all  things  return  at  last;  dust 
onto  dust,  when  the  life  has  died  out  of  them,  and 
tlie  living  world  needs  their  companionship  no  longer. 

On  leaving  Oxford,  the  visitors  spread  over  Eng- 
ffogg^  of  land,  north,  south,  east,  and  west.  We  trace 
*•  ^^^°^  Legh  in  rapid  progress  through  Bedfordshire, 
Cambridgeshire,  Lincoln,  Yorkshire,  and  Northumber- 
land ;  Leyton  through  Middlesex,  Kent,  Sussex,  Hants, 
Somersetshire,  and  Devon.  They  appeared  at  monas- 
tery after  monastery,  with  prompt,  decisive  questions ; 
and  if  the  truth  was  concealed,  with  expedients  for 
discovering  it,  in  which  practice  soon  made  them  skil- 
aniformi^  fill.  All  but  everywhere  the  result  was  the 
•f  result.  same.  At  intervals  a  light  breaks  through, 
and  symptoms  appear  of  some  efforts  after  decency ;  but 
in  the  vast  majority  of  the  smaller  houses,  the  previous 
results  were  repeated,  the  popular  suspicions  were  more 
than  confirmed.  Wolsey,  when  writing  to  the  pope 
of  his  intended  reformation,  had  spoken  of  the  animus 
The  animus  i'^fip'TohuSy  and  the  fiightful  symptoms  which 
miprobtu.  existed  of  it.  He  was  accused,  in  his  at- 
tempted impeachment,  of  having  defamed  the  character 
of  the  English  clergy.  Yet  Wolsey  had  written  no 
more  than  the  truth,  as  was  too  plainly  discovered.  1 
do  not  know  what  to  say  on  this  matter,  or  what  to 
leave  unsaid.  If  I  am  to  relate  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries,  I  should  relate  also  why  they  were  sup- 
pressed. If  I  were  to  tell  the  truth,  I  should  have 
first  to  warn  all  modest  eyes  to  close  the  book,  and 
read  no  fiirther.  It  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  if  I  in- 
troduce a  few  superficial  stories,  suggestive  rather  than 

1  Leyton  to  Cromwell:  Suppresnon  of  the  Monasteries^  p.  71,  et  leq. 
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illustrative  of  the  dark  matter  which  remains  in  the 
shade. 

,     I  have  spoken  more  than  once  of  the  monastery  of 
Sion.     It  was  the  scene  of  tlie  Nun  of  Kent's  sion  Momui 
intrigues.    It  furnished  more  than  one  martyr  **'^* 
for  the  Catholic  cause  ;  and  the  order  was  Carthusian 
—  one  of  the  strictest  in  England.     There  were  two 
houses  attached  to  the  same  establishment  —  one  of 
monks,  another  of  nuns.    The  confessors  of  the  women 
were  chosen  from  the  friars,  and  they  were  found  to 
have  abused  their  opportunities  in  the  most  infamous 
manner.     With  a   hateful  mixture  of  sensuality  and 
superstition,  the  offence  and  the  absolution  went  hand- 
in-hand.     One  of  these  confessors,  so  zealous  Theconfea 
for  the  pope  that  he  professed  himself  ready  the°fruite  of 
to  die  for  the  Roman  cause,  was  in  the  habit  *** 
of  using  language  so  filthy  to  his  penitents,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  "  sequester  him  from  hearing  ladies'  con- 
fessions."    The   nuns   petitioned   the  visitors,  on  the 
exposure  of  the  seduction  of  a  sister,  that  he  and  his 
companion  might  come  to  them  no  more  ;  and  the  friar 
was  told  that  his  abominable    conduct   might   be  the 
occasion  that  "  shrift  should  be  laid  down  in  England."  ^ 

This  is  one  instance  of  an  evil  found  fatally  prev- 
alent. 

Again,  the  clergy  were  suspected  of  obtaining  dis- 
pensations  from    their    superiors    indulging  Forged  u- 
thom  in  a  breach  of  their  vows.     The  laxity  promgacj. 
of  the   church  courts    in  dealing  with  clerical  delin- 
quents had  perhaps  given  rise  to  this  belief;  but  the 


1  Leyt(  n  to  Cromwell :  Suppression  of  the  Monasteries,  p.  4S.  Let  it 
Dot  be  thought  that  the  papal  party  were  worse  than  the  other.  The  8ee« 
ond  confessor,  if  anything  the  more  profligate  of  the  two,  gave  his 
vices  *o  the  king. 
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accusation  was.  confirmed  by  a  discovery  at  Maiden 
Bradley,  in  Wiltshire.  The  prior  of  this  house  had  a 
family  of  illegitimate  children,  whom  he  brought  up 
and  provided  for  in  a  very  comfortable  manner  ;  ^  and 
the  visitor  wrote  that  "  the  pope,  considering  his  fro- 
gilitt/,^^  had  granted  him  a  licence  in  this  little  matter ; 
that  he  had,  in  fact,  "  a  good  writing  sui  plumbo^  to 
discharge  his  conscience."  I  do  not  easily  beheve  that 
authentic  dispensations  of  such  a  kind  were  obtained 
from  Rome,  or  were  obtainable  from  it ;  but  of  forged 
dispensations,  invented  by  reverend  offenders  or  fraud- 
ulently issued  by  the  local  ecclesiastical  authorities,  to 
keep  appearances  smooth,  there  were  probably  enough, 
and  too  many.^ 

The  more  ordinary  experiences  of  the  commissioners 
Visit  to  may  be  described  by  Leyton  himself,  in  an 
bey,  Oct.  22.  accouut  wliich  he  wrote  of  his  visit  to  Lang- 
den  Abbey,  near  Dover.  The  style  is  graphic,  and 
the  picture  of  the  scene  one  of  the  most  complete 
which  remains.     The  letter  is  to  Cromwell. 

"  Please  it  your  goodness  to  understand  that  on 
Friday,  the  22nd  of  October,  I  rode  back  with  speed 
to  take  an  inventory  of  Folkstone,  and  from  thence  I 
went  to  Langden.  Whereat  immediately  descending 
from  my  horse,  1  sent  Bartlett,  your  servant,  with  all 
my  servants,  to  circumspect  the  abbey,  and  surely  to 
keep  all  back-doors  and  starting-holes.     I  myself  went 

1  The  prior  is  an  holy  man,  and  haih  but  six  children;  and  but  one 
daughter  married  yet  of  the  goods  of  the  monastery.  His  sons  be  tall  men, 
waiting  upon  him.  —  Leyton  to  Cromwell :  Suppression  of  the  AfonasteHet^ 
p.  58. 

2  I  leave  this  passage  as  it  stands.  The  acquittal  of  the  papal  courts  of 
actual  complicity  becomes,  however,  increasingly  difficult  to  me.  I  dis- 
covered among  the  MSS.  in  the  Rolls  House  a  list  of  eighteen  clergy  and 
^ymen  in  one  diocese  who  had,  or  professed  to  have  dispensations  to  keef 
concubines.  -  -  Note  to  Second  Edition. 
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ftlone  to  the  abbot's  lodging,  joining  upon  the  fields  and 
wood,  even  like  a  cony  clapper,  full  of  starting-holes, 
[I  was]  a  good  space  knocking  at  the  abbot's  door; 
nee  vox  nee  sensus  apparuit^  saving  the  abbot's  little 
dog  that  within  his  door  fast  locked  bayed  and  barked. 
I  found  a  short  poleaxe  standing  behind  the  door,  and 
with  it  I  dashed  the  abbot's  door  in  pieces,  ictu  acuity 
and  set  one  of  my  men  to  keep  that  door  ;  and  about 
the  house  I  go,  with  that  poleaxe  in  my  hand,  ne  forte^ 
for  the  abbot  is  a  dangerous  desperate  knave,  and  a 
hardy.  But  for  a  conclusion,  his  gentlewoman  bestirred 
her  stumps  towards  her  starting-holes  ;  and  then  Bart- 
lett,  watching  the  pursuit,  took  the  tender  damoisel ;  and, 
after  I  had  examined  her,  [brought  her]  to  Dover  to 
the  mayor,  to  set  her  in  some  cage  or  prison  for  eight 
days  ;  and  I  brought  holy  father  abbot  to  Canterbury, 
and  here  in  Christchurch  I  will  leave  him  in  prison. 
In  this  sudden  doing  ex  tempore^  to  circumspect  the 
house,  and  to  search,  your  servant  John  Antony's  men 
marvelled  what  fellow  I  was,  and  so  did  the  rest  of  the 
abbey,  for  I  was  unknown  there  of  all  men.  I  found 
her  apparel  in  the  abbot's  coffer.  To  tell  you  all  this 
comedy  (but  for  the  abbot  a  tragedy),  it  were  too 
long.  Now  it  shall  appear  to  gentlemen  of  this  coun- 
try, and  other  the  commons,  that  ye  shall  not  deprive 
or  visit,  but  upon  substantial  grounds.  The  rest  of  zU 
this  knavery  I  shall  defer  till  my  coming  unto  yoUi 
which  shall  be  with  as  much  speed  as  I  can  possible."  * 
Towards  the  close  of  tlie  year.  Ley  ton  went  north  to 
join  Lech :  and  together  they  visited  a  nun-  October. 

'  NunneiT  c  f 

nery  at  Lichfield.    The  religious  orders  were  Lichfleid. 
oound  by  oaths  similar  to  those  which  have  recently 
created  dilBculty  in  Oxford.      They  were  sworn  to 

^  Lerton  to  Cromwell:  Suppression  of  the  MonatUrieB,  pp.  75,  76. 
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divulge  nothing  which  might  prejudice  the  interests  <rf 
the  houses.  The  superior  at  Lichfield  availed  herself 
of  this  plea.  When  questioned  as  to  the  state  of  the 
convent,  she  and  the  sisterhood  refused  to  allow  that 
there  was  any  disorder,  or  any  irregularity,  wliich 
could  give  occasion  for  inquiry.  Her  assertions  were 
not  implicitly  credited  ;  the  inspection  proceeded,  and 
Twoof  th«  ^^  lengtli  two  of  the  sisters  were  discovered 
Sun?"m)t  t^  be  "  not  barren  "  ;  a  priest  in  one  instance 
**'^°"  having  been  the  occasion  of  the  misfortune, 
and  a  servincr-man  in  the  other.  No  confession  could 
be  obtained  either  from  the  offenders  themsehes,  or 
from  the  society.  The  secret  was  betrayed  by  an 
"  old  beldame  "  ;  "  and  when,"  says  Leyton,  "  I  ob- 
jected against  the  prioresses,  that  if  they  could  not 
show  me  a  cause  reasonable  of  their  concealment,  I 
must  needs,  and  would,  punish  them  for  their  manifest 
perjury,  —  their  answer  was,  that  they  were  bound  by 
their  religion  never  to  confess  tlie  secret  faults  done 
amongst  them,  but  only  to  a  visitor  of  their  own  relig- 
ion, and  to  tliat  they  were  sworn,  every  one  of  them, 
on  their  first  admission."  ^ 

A  little  later  the  commissioners  were  at  Fountains 
Abbey  of  Abbey ;  and  tourists,  who  in  their  day- 
Fcuntains.  drcams  ainong  those  fair  ruins  are  inclined 
to  com])lain  of  tlie  sacrilege  which  wasted  the  houses 
of  prayer,  may  study  with  advantage  the  following 
account  of  that  house  in  the  year  which  preceded  its 
dissolution.  The  outward  beautiful  ruin  was  but  the 
symbol  and  consequence  of  a  moral  ruin  not  so  beauti- 
fiil.  *'  The  Abbot  of  Fountains,"  we  read  in  a  joint 
letter  of  Legh  and  Leyton,  had  "  greatly  dilapidated 
his  house,  [and]  wasted  the  woods,  notoriously  keeping 

1  Leyton  to  Cromwell :  Suppression  of  the  Monasteries^  p.  91. 
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six  women.  [He  is]  defamed  here,"  they  say,  "  a  toto 
popidoy  o.ie  day  denying  these  articles,  with  many 
more,  the  next  day  confessing  the  same,  thus  mani- 
festly incurring  perjury."  Six  days  before  the  visitors' 
access  to  his  monastery  "  he  committed  theft  ^heft  and 
and  sacrilege,  confessing  the  same.  At  mid-  S^,j5tted 
night  he  caused  his  chaplain  to  seize  the  sex-  ^y^*^®*^^* 
toil's  keys,  and  took  out  a  jewel,  a  cross  of  gold  with 
stones.  One  Warren,  a  goldsmith  in  the  Chepe,  was 
with  him  in  his  chamber  at  that  hour,  and  there  they 
stole  out  a  great  emerald,  with  a  ruby.  The  said 
Warren  made  the  abbot  believe  the  ruby  to  be  but  a 
garnet,  so  that  for  this  he  paid  nothing.  For  the 
emerald  he  paid  but  twenty  pounds.  He  sold  him 
also  the  plate  without  weight  or  ounces;  how  much 
the  abbot  was  deceived  therein  he  cannot  tell,  for  he  is 
a  very  fool  and  miserable  idiot."  ^ 

Under  an  impression  that  frauds  of  this  description 
were  becoming  frequent,  the  government  had  The  visiton 

,     I     "         ^  .     .  ^         ,       .  instructed  to 

mstructed  the  commissioners  to  take  invento-  make  inven- 
ries  of  the  plate  and  jewels ;  and  where  they  property, 

.  .    .  ,     .  and  to  bring 

saw  occasion  for  suspicion,  to  brmg  away  away  the  su- 
whatever  seemed  superfluous,  after  leaving  a  piate. 
supply  sufficient  for  the  services  of  the  house  ana 
chapel.  The  misdemeanour  of  the  Abbot  of  Foun- 
tains was  not  the  only  justification  of  these  directions. 
Sometimes  the  plate  was  secreted.  The  False  retunn 
Prior  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  was  abbots, 
accused  of  having  sent  in  a  false  return,^  keeping 
back  gold  and  precious  stones  valued  at  a  thousand 
pounds.     Information  was  given  by  some  of  the  breth- 

1  Loyton  and  Legh  to  Cromwell :  Suppression  of  \e  Monatteries,  p.  1(K^. 
*  Cluristopher  Levyns  to  Cromwell:  Ibid.  p.  90     But  in  this  instaiic)  I 
lonbt  the  truth  of  the  charge. 

TOL.  II.  27 
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ren,  who  professed  to  fear  that  the  prior  would  pois(m 
them  in  revenge. 

Occasionally  the  monks  ventured  on  rougher  meth- 
ods to  defend  themselves.     Here   is  a  small  spark  of 
English  life  while  the   investigation  was  in  progress. 
Scone  at  Nor-  lighted   by  a   stray  letter   from   an  English 
In  Cheshire,    gentleman  of  Cheshire.     The  lord  chancellor 
was  informed  by  Sir  Piers  Dutton,  justice  of  the  peace, 
that  the  visitors  had  been  at  Norton  Abbey.     They 
had  concluded  their   inspection,  had  packed  up  such 
jewels   and   plate  as  they  purposed   to   remove,  and 
were  going  away ;  when,  the  day  being  late  and  the 
weather  foul,  they  changed  their  minds,  and  resolved 
to  spend  the  niglit  where  they  were.     In  the  evening, 
*'  the  abbot,"  says   Sir   Piers,  "  gathered   together  a 
great  company,  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  hundred 
persons,  so  that  the  commissioners  were  in  fear  of  their 
lives,  and  were  fain  to  take  a  tower  there  ;  and  there- 
from   sent   a   letter   unto   me,  ascertaining   me  what 
danger  they  were  in,  and  desiring  me    to  come  and 
assist  them,  or  they  were  never  likely  to  come  thence. 
Which  letter  came  to  me  about  nine  of  the  clock,  and 
about  two  o'clock  on  the  same  night  I  came  thither 
with  such  of  my  tenants  as  I  had  near  about  me,  and 
found  divers  fires  made,  as  well  within  the  gates  as 
without ;  and  the  said  abbot  had  caused  an  ox  to  be 
killed,  with  other  victuals,  and  prepared  for  such  of  his 
company  as  he  had  there.     I  used  some  policy,  and 
came  suddenly  upon  them.     Some  of  them  took  to  the 
pools  and  water,  and  it  was  so  dark  that  T  could  not 
find  them.     Howbeit  I  took  the  abbot  and  three  cf  his 
canons,  and   brought   them    to   the   king's   castle   of 
Hatton."  1 
1  9iT  Piers  Dutton  to  the  Lord  Chuncellcr:  £lUs,  third  series,  Vol.  III. p.  4M 
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If,  however,  the  appropriation  of  the  jewels  led  tc 
occasional  resistance,  another  duty  which  the  commis- 
sioners were  to  discharge  secured  them  as  often  a 
warm  and  eager  welcome.  It  was  believed  that  the 
monastic  institutions  had  furnished  an  opportunity,  in 
many  quarters,  for  the  disposal  of  inconvenient  mem- 
bers of  famihes.  Children  of  both  sexes,  it  was  thought, 
had  been  forced  into  abbeys  and  convents  at  an  age 
too  young  to  have  allowed  them  a  free  choice  in  the 
sacrifice  of  their  lives.  To  all  such,  therefore.  Monks  under 
the  doors  of  their  prison  house  were  thrown  under  21,  set 
open.  On  the  day  of  visitation,  when  the  their  vows, 
brethren,  or  the  sisterhood,  were  assembled,  the  visit- 
ors informed  everywhere  such  monks  as  were  under 
twenty-four,  and  such  nuns  as  were  under  twenty-one, 
that  they  might  go  where  they  pleased.  To  those 
among  them  who  preferred  to  return  to  the  world,  a 
secular  dress  was  given,  and  forty  shillings  in  money, 
and  they  were  restored  to  the  full  privileges  of  the  laity. 

The  opportunity  so  justly  offered  was  passionately 
embraced.     It  was  attended  only  with  this  misfortune, 
that  the  line  was    arbitrarily  drawn,  and  many  poor 
wretches  who  found  themselves  condemned  by  the  ac- 
cident of  a  few  more  days  or  months  of  life  to  perpet- 
ual imprisonment,  made  piteous  entreaties  for  an  ex- 
^^nsion  of  the  terms  of  freedom.     At  Ford-  Themonioi 
ham,  in  Cambridgeshire,  Dr.  Legh  wrote  to  Jetmon^fo? 
Cromwell,  "  the  religious  persons  kneeling  on  '®^«**® 
their  knees,  instantly  with  humble   petition  desire  of 
3od  and  the  king  and  you,  to  be  dismissed  from  their 
religion,  saying  they  live  in  it  contrary  to  God's  law 
and  their  consciences  ;  trusting  that  the  king,  of  his 
gracious  goodness,  and  you,  will  set  them  at  hberty 
out  of  their  bondage,  which  they  are  not  able  to  endure, 
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but  should  fall  into  desperation,  or  else  run  away/' 
"  It  were  a  deed  of  charity,"  he  continued,  fresh  from 
the  scene  where  he  had  witnessed  the  full  m-«ery  of 
their  condition,  "  that  they  might  live  in  that  kind  of 
living  which  might  be  most  to  the  glory  of  God,  the 
quietness  of  tlieir  consciences,  and  most  to  the  common- 
wealth, whosoever  hath  informed  you  to  the  contrary ^  * 
Similar  expressions  of  sympathy  are  frequent  in  the 
visitors'  letters.  Sometimes  the  poor  monks  sued  di* 
rectly  to  the  vicar-general,  and  Cromwell  must  have 
received  many  j)etitions  as  strange,  as  helpless,  and  as 
graphic,  as  this  which  follows.  The  writer  was  a  cer- 
tain Brother  Beerley,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Pershore, 
in  Worcestershire.  It  is  amusing  to  find  him  address- 
ing the  vicar-general  as  his  "  most  reverend  lord  in 
God."  I  preserve  the  spelling,  which,  however,  will 
with  some  difficulty  be  found  intelligible. 

"  We  do  nothing  seyrch,"  says  this  good  brother. 
Letter  of  a  "  for  the  doctryu  of  Chryst,  but  all  fowloys 
Perehore  to  ^^r  owuc  seusyaly  and  plesure.  Also  most 
Cromwell.  gracyus  Lord,  there  is  a  secrett  thynge  in  my 
conchons  whych  doth  move  mee  to  go  owt  of  the  relyg- 
yon,  an  yt  were  never  so  perfytt,  whych  no  man  may 
know  but  my  gostly  fader ;  the  wych  I  supposs  yf  a 
man  mothe  guge  [is]  yn  other  yong  persons  as  in  me 
selfe.  But  Chryst  saye  nolite  judicare  et  non  judicahi- 
rr/ini^  therefore  y  wyll  guge  my  nowne  conschons  fyrst 
—  the  wych  fault  ye  shall  know  of  me  hey  rafter  more 
largyously —  and  many  other  fowll  vycys  done  amonckst 
n^lygyus  men  —  not  relygyus  men,  as  y  thynck  they 
owt  not  to  be  cald,  but  dyssemblars  wyth  God. 

1  Legh  to  Cromwell :  Suppression  of  the  Monasteries^  p.  82.  The  last 
words  are  curious,  as  implying  that  Cromwell,  who  is  always  supposed  to 
have  urged  upon  the  king  the  dissolution  of  the  abbeys  and  the  maniagt 
if  the  clergy,  at  this  time  inclined  the  other  way. 
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**  Now,  most  gracyus  Lord  and  most  wortliys*;  vy* 
cytar  that  ever  cam  amonckes  us,  help  me  owt  of  thys 
vayne  relygyoii,  and  macke  me  your  servant  handmayd 
and  beydman,  and  save  my  so  wile,  wych  shold  bo  lost 
yf  ye  lielpe  yt  not  —  the  wych  ye  may  save  wyth  one 
word  speking  —  and  mayck  me  wych  am  no  we  nawtt 
to  cum  unto  grace  and  goodness. 

*'Now  y  wyll  ynstrux  your  Grace  sum  watt  of  relyg- 
jrus  men,  and  how  the  Kyng's  Gracis  commandment 
is  keyp  yn  puttyng  forth  of  bockys  the  Beyschatt  of 
Rome's  userpt  pour.  Monckes  drynke  an  bowll  after 
collatyon  tyll  ten  or  twelve  of  the  clok,  and  cum  to 
matyns  as  dronck  as  myss  —  and  sum  at  cardys,  sum 
at  dycys,  and  at  tabulles  ;  sum  cum  to  mattyns  begeny- 
ing  at  the  mydes,  and  sum  wen  yt  ys  almost  dun,  and 
wold  not  cum  there  so  only  for  boddly  punyshment, 
nothyng  for  Goddis  sayck.  Also  abbettes,  monckes, 
prests,  dun  lyttyl  or  nothyng  to  put  owtte  of  bockys 
the  Beyschatt  of  Rome's  name  —  for  y  myself  do  know 
yn  dyvers  bockys  where  ys  name  ys,  and  hys  userpt 
powor  upon  us^." 

In  reply  to  these  and  similar  evidences  of  the  state 
of  the  monasteries,  it  will  be  easy  to  say,  that  in  the 
best  ages  there  were  monks  impatient  of  their  vows, 
and  abbots  negligent  of  their  duties ;  that  human  weak- 
ness and  human  wickedness  may  throw  a  stain  over 
the  noblest  institutions  ;  that  nothing  is  proved  by  col- 
lecting instances  which  may  be  merely  exceptions,  and 
that  no  evidence  is  more  fallacious  than  that  which 
lests  updn  isolated  facts. 

It  is  true ;  and  the  difficulty  is  felt  as  keenly  by  the 
accuser  who  brings  forward  charges  which  it  is  discred- 
itable to  have  urged,  if  they  cannot  be  substantiated,  aa 

1  Bicbard  Beerley  to  Cromwell:  Bnppretnon  of  the  MoruuterieB^  p.  13a» 
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by  those  who  would  avail  themselves  of  the  easy  open- 
ing to  evade  the  weight  of  the  indictment.  I  have  to 
say  only,  that  if  the  extracts  which  I  have  made  lead 
persons  dis[)()sed  to  differ  with  me  to  examine  the  loc- 
uments  which  are  extant  upon  the  subject,  they  wJ^J 
'earn  what  I  have  concealed  as  well  as  what  I  have 
alleged  ;  and  I  believe  that,  if  they  begin  the  inquiry 
(as  I  began  it  myself)  with  believing  that  the  religious 
orders  had  been  over-hardly  judged,  they  will  close  it 
with  but  one  desire  —  that  the  subject  shall  never 
more  be  mentioned. 

Leaving,  then,  the  moral  condition  in  which  the  vis- 
New  reguia-  itors  found  these  houses,  we  will  now  turn  to 
forced  by  the  the  regulations  which  they  were  directed  to 
BM.  enforce  for  the  future.     When  the  investiga* 

tion  at  each  of  the  houses  had  been  completed,  when 
the  young  monks  and  nuns  had  been  dismissed,  the  ac- 
counts audited,  the  property  examined,  and  the  neces- 
sary inquiries  had  been  made  into  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  establishment,  the  remaining  fraternity 
were  then  assembled  in  the  chapter-house,  and  the  com- 
missioners delivered  to  them  their  closing  directions. 
No  differences  were  made  between  the  orders.  The 
same  language  was  used  everywhere.  The  statute  of 
supremacy  was  first  touched  upon  ;  and  the  injunction 
was  repeated  for  the  detailed  observance  of  it.  Ger- 
tahi  broad  rules  of  moral  obedience  were  then  laid  down, 
to  which  all  "  religious  "  men  without  exception  were 
expected  to  submit.^ 

No  monks,  thenceforward,  were  to  leave  the  pre- 
The  monks     ci'icts  of  the  monastery  to  which  they  be- 

eonflned  i  i  i  i 

within  waii^.   longed.  Under  any  pretext ;  they  were  to  con- 

1  These  rules  must  be  remembered.  The  impossibility  of  enforcing 
obedience  tc  them  was  the  cause  of  the  ultimate  resolution  to  break  up  tht 
lystem. 
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fine  themselves  within  the  walls,  to  the  house,  the  gar- 
dens, and  the  grounds. 

No  women  were  to  come  within  the  walls,  without 
licence  from  the  king  or  the  visitor ;  and,  to   ^o  women  to 
prevent  all  unpermitted  ingress  or  egress,  pri-  ^tw"th^ 
vate  doors  and  posterns  were  to  be  walled  up.   p^^*"'** 
There  was,  in  future,  to  be  but  one  entrance  only,  by 
the  great  foregate  ;  and  this  was  to  be  diligently  watched 
by  a  porter.     The  "  brethren  "  were  to  take  The  breth- 
thcir  meals  decently  in   the   common   hall,  togfecherin 
They  wore  not  to  clamour,  as  they  had  been  and  decently. 
in  the  habit  of  doing,   "  for  any  certain,  usual,  or  ac- 
customed portion  of  meat ; "  but  were   to  be  content 
with  what  was  set  before  them,  giving  thanks  to  God. 

To  ensure  gravity  and  decency,  one  of  the  brethren, 
at  every  refection,  was  to  read  aloud  a  chapter  of  the 
Old  or  New  Testament. 

The  abbot  was  "  to  keep  an  honest  and  hospitable 
table ; "  and  an  almoner  was  to  be  appointed  in  each 
house,  to  collect  the  broken  meats,  and  to  distribute 
them  among  the  deserving  poor. 

Special  care  was  to  be  taken  in  this  last  article,  and 
"  Jy  710  means  should  such  alms  be  given  to  yaiiant, 
valiant,  mighty^  and  idle  beggars  and  vaga-  idle  beggars 

,,  7  I  ^no  longer  to 

bonas^  such  as  commonly  use  to  resort  to  such  besupported. 
places  ;  which  rather  as  drove  beasts  and  my  ciders  should 
be  driven  away  and  compelled  to  labour^  than  in  their 
idleness  and  lewdness  be  cherished  and  maintained^  to 
the  great  hindrance  and  damage  of  the  commonweal.^ ^ 

All  other  alms  and  distributions,  either  prescribed 
by  the  statutes  of  the  foundations,  or  established  by  the 
customs  of  the  abbeys,  were  to  be  made  and  given  as 
largely  as  at  any  past  time. 

The  abbots  were  to  make  no  waste  of  the  woods  ot 
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lands.     They  were  to  keep  *  neir  accounts  with  an  aii« 

nual  audit,  faithfully  and  truly. 

Fairs  and  No  fairs  uor  markets  were  any  more  to  be 

markets  not      ,     ,  i        .  i  •       ,  i  •       .     i 

to  be  held       held  witlnn  the  precmcts.* 

within  the  -r^  i  ^       i  i       i 

precincts.  JiiVery  monk  was  to  have  a  separate  bed, 

and  not  to'  have  any  child  or  boy  lying  with  him,  or 
otherwise  haunting  unto  him. 

The  "  brethren  "  were  to  occupy  themselvtjs  in 
daily  reading  or  other  honest  and  laudable  exercises. 
Especially  there  was  to  be  every  day  one  general  les- 
son in  Holy  Scripture,  at  which  every  member  of  the 
house  was  bound  to  be  present. 

Finally,  that  they  might  all  understand  the  meaning 
of  their  position  in  the  world,  and  the  intention,  which 
they  had  so  miserably  forgotten,  of  the  foundations  to 
which  they  belonged,  the  abbot,  prior,  or  president, 
Some  per-  ^^^  cvery  day  to  explain  in  English  some 
?uie  which  portion  of  the  rule  which  they  had  professed  ; 
havrp^ro-*  "  ^PPIv^^S  ^^^  same  always  to  the  doctrine  of 
J^^day"be  Clirist."  The  language  of  the  injunctions  is 
readtothem.  either  Cromwell's  or  the  king's^  and  the 
passage  upon  this  subject  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 

"  The  abbot  shall  teach  them  that  the  said .  rule,  and 
other  their  principles  of  religion  (so  far  as  they  be 
ijiudable),  be  taken  out  of  Holy  Scripture :  and  he 
shall  shew  them  the  places  from  whence  they  be  de- 
rived: and  that  their  ceremonies  and  other  observ- 
ances be  none  other  things  than  as  the  first  letters  or 
principles,  and  certain  introductions  to  true  Christian- 
ity :  and  that  true  religion  is  not  contained  in  a})par(jl, 
manner  of  going,  shaven  heads,  and  such  other  marks  ; 
nor  in  silence,  fasting,  uprising  in  the  night,  sinjfing, 

1  At  one  time  fairs  and  markets  were  held  in  churchyards.  •-  Staf   Wr% 
,  1?  Ed.  I.  cap.  6. 
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and  su2h  oth(3r  kind  of  ceremonies ;  but  in  cleanness 
of  mind,  pureness  of  living,  Christ's  faith  not  feigned, 
and  brotherly  charity,  and  true  honouring  of  God  in 
spirit  and  verity :  and  that  those  abovesaid  things  were 
instituted  and  begun,  that  they  being  first  exercised  in 
these,  in  process  of  time  might  ascend  to  those  as  bv 
certain  steps  —  that  is  to  say,  to  the  chief  point  and 
end  of  religion.  And  therefore,  let  tliem  be  exhorted 
that  they  do  not  continually  stick  and  surcease  in  such 
ceremonies  and  observances,  as  though  they  had  per- 
fectly fulfilled  the  chief  and  outmost  of  the  whole  of 
true  religion  ;  Iftit  that  when  they  have  once  passed 
such  things,  they  should  endeavour  themselves  after 
higher  things,  and  convert  their  minds  from  such  ex- 
ternal matters  to  more  inward  and  deeper  considera- 
tions, as  the  law  of  God  and  Christian  religion  doth 
teach  and  shew :  and  that  they  assure  not  themselves 
of  any  reward  or  commodity  by  reason  of  such  cere- 
monies and  observances,  except  they  refer  all  such  to 
Christ,  and  for  his  sake  observe  them."  ^ 

Certainly,  no  government  which  intended  to  make 
the  irregularities  of  an  institution  an  excuse  for  de- 
stroying it,  ever  laboured  more  assiduously  to  defeat  its 
own  objects.  Those  who  most  warmly  disapprove  of 
the  treatment  of  the  monasteries  have  so  far  no  rex- 
son  to  complain  ;  and  except  in  the  one  poirtt  cf  the 
papal  supremacy,  under  which,  be  it  remembered,  the 
religious  orders  had  luxuriated  in  corruption,  Bectet 
or  Hildebrand  would  scarcely  have  done  less  or  mere 
than  what  had  as  yet  been  attempted  by  Henry. 

But  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  results  of 

*  General  Injunctions  to  be  given  on  the  King's  Highness's  behalf,  b 
•n  Monasteries  and  other  houses  of  whatsoever  order  or  religion  ihar  V 
Bimuit's  Collectanea,  p.  77. 
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the  investitration  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  nation. 
The  parhament  —  the  same  old  pariiament  of  1529, 
which  had  commenced  the  struggle  with  the  bishops  — 
was  now  meeting  for  its  last  session,  to  deal  with  this 
its  greatest  and  concluding  difficulty.  It  assembled  on 
I53g  the  4th  of  February,  and  the  preliminaries 

mw"^™)^^  of  the  great  question  being  not  yet  completed, 
laat  sfsfiion.  ^j^^  Houscs  were  first  oocupied  with  simplify- 
ing justice  and  abolishing  the  obsolete  privileges  of  the 
February.  Northcm  palatiuatcs.^  Other  minor  matters 
measures.  were  also  disposed  of.  Certain  questionable 
people,  who  were  taking  advantage  "of  the  confusion 
of  the  times  to  "  withhold  tythes,"  were  animadverted 
upon.2  The  treason  law  was  further  extended  to  com- 
prehend the  forging  of  the  king's  sign-manual,  signet, 
and  privy  seal,  "  divers  light  and  evil-disposed  per- 
sons having  of  late  had  the  courage  to  commit  such 
offences."  The  scale  of  fees  at  the  courts  of  law  was 
fixed  by  statute  ;  ^  and  felons  having  protection  of  sanc- 
tuary were  no  longer  to  be  permitted  to  leave  the  pre- 
cincts, and  return  at  their  pleasure.  VVlien  they  went 
abroad,  they  were  to  wear  badges,  declaring  who  and 
what  they  were ;  and  they  were  to  be  within  bounds 
after  sunset.  In  these  and  similar  reffulations  the 
Thecommis-  ^arly  wccks  of  the  session  were  consumed. 
MuTthe^r"  ^^  length  the  visitors  had  finished  their  work, 
report.  ^^^  ^^^  famous  Black  Book  of  the  monaster- 

ies was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

This  book,  I  have  said,  unhappily  no  longer  exists. 
Persons  however  who  read  it  have  left  on  record  em- 
phatic descriplions  of  its  contents  ;  and  the  preamble 
of  the  act  of  parliament  of  which  it  formed  the  founda- 
tion, dwells  upon  its  character  with  much  distinctness. 

I  97  &  28  Jlen.  VIII.  cap.  24         «  Ibid  cap.  20.  J  Ibid.  aip.  d. 
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I  cannot  discuss  the  insoluble  question  whether  the 
stories  which  it  contained  were  true.  History  is  IE 
occupied  with  discussing  probabilities  on  a  priori 
grounds,  when  the  scale  of  likehhood  is  graduated  by 
antecedent  prejudice.  It  is  enough  that  the  report 
was  drawn  up  by  men  who  had  the  means  of  knowing 
the  truth,  and  who  were  apparently  under  no  tempta- 
tion to  misrepresent  what  they  had  seen ;  that  the 
description  coincides  with  the  authentic  letters  of  the 
visitors ;  and  that  the  account  was  generally  accepted 
as  true  by  the  English  parliament. 

It  appeared,  then,  on  this  authority,  that  two-thirds 
of  the  monks  in  England  were  living  in  Two-thirda 
habits  which  may  not  be  described.  The  areHyingto* 
facts  were  related  in  great  detail.  The  con-  ^^jjl^^ij^'' 
fessions  of  parties  implicated  were  produced,  ^®»^"**®^- 
signed  by  their  own  hands.^  The  vows  were  not  ob- 
served. The  lands  were  wasted,  sold,  and  mortgaged. 
The  foundations  were  incomplete.  The  houses  were 
falling  to  waste ;  within  and  without,  the  monastic 
system  was  in  ruins.  In  the  smaller  abbeys  especially, 
where,  from  the  limitation  of  numbers,  the  members 
were  able  to  connive  securely  at  each  other's  misde- 
meanours, they  were  saturated  with  profligacy,  with 
Simony,  with  drunkenness.^  The  case  against  the 
monasteries  was  complete ;  and  there  is  no  occasion 
either  to  be  surprised  or  peculiarly  horrified  at  the  dis- 
covery. The  demoralization  which  was  exposed  was 
nothing  less  and  nothing  more  than  the  condition  into 
which  men  of  average  nature  compelled  to  celibacy, 

1  Stiype's  Memorials,  Vol.  I.  p.  387 ;  Suppression  of  the  Monasteriet^ 
p.lU. 

2  When  their  enormities  were  first  read  in  the  parliament  house,  they 
were  so  great  and  abominable  that  there  was  nothing  but  *'  Down  «intJi 
fhma !  "  —  Latimer's  Sermons,  p.  123. 
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ind  living  as  the  exponents  of  a  system  which  they 
lisbelieved,  were  certain  to  fall. 

There  were  exceptions.  In  the  great  monasteries, 
#r  in  many  of  them,  there  was  decency  and  honourable 
iiana^ement ;  but  when  all  the  establishments,  large 
jind  small,  had  been  examined,  a  third  oply  could 
claim  to  be  exempted  from  the  darkest  schedule. 
This  was  the  burden  of  the  report  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislature.  So  long  as  the  extent  of  the 
evil  was  unknown,  it  could  be  tolerated ;  when  it  had 
been  exposed  to  the  world,  honour  and  justice  alike 
required  a  stronger  remedy  than  an  archiepiscopal 
A  great  de-  remoHstrauce.  A  "  great  debate  "  followed.^ 
House.  The  journals  of  the  session  are  lost,  and  we 

cannot  replace  the  various  arguments ;  but  there  was 
not  a  member  of  either  House  who  was  not  connected, 
either  by  personal  interest,  or  by  sacred  associations, 
with  one  or  other  of  the  religious  houses ;  there  was 
not  one  whose  own  experience  could  not  test  in  some 
degree  the  accuracy  of  the  Black  Book;  and  there 
was  no  disposition  to  trifle  with  institutions  which  were 
the  cherished  dependencies  of  the  great  English 
families. 

The  instincts  of  conservatism,  association,  sympathy, 
March.  rcspect  for  ancient  bequests,  and  a  sense  of 

S^Xg^afa  the  sacredness  of  property  set  apart  for  holy 
resolution,  ^^ges,  and  guarded  by  anathemas,  all  must  have 
been  against  a  dissolution  ;  yet,  so  far  as  we  can  supply 
the  loss  of  the  journals  from  other  accounts  of  the  feeling 
of  the  time,  there  seems  to  have  been  neither  hope  nor 
desire  of  preserving  the  old  system  —  of  preserving  the 
bouses,  that  is,  collectively  under  their  existing  statutes 
48  foundations  in  themselves  inviolate.     The  visitation 

1  27  lien.  VIII.  cap.  28. 
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had  been  commenced  with  a  hope  that  extremities 
might  still  be  avoided.  But  all  expectj^lion  of  this 
kind  vanished  before  the  fatal  evidence  whirh  had  been 
produced.  The  House  of  Commons  had  for  a  century 
and  a  half  been  familiar  with  the  thought  of  suppres- 
sion as  a  possible  necessity.  The  time  was  come  when, 
if  not  suppression,  yet  some  analogous  measure  had 
become  imperative.  The  smaller  establishments,  at 
least,  could  not  and  might  not  continue.  Yet  while,  so 
far,  there  was  general  agreement,  it  was  no  easy  mat" 
ter  to  resolve  upon  a  satisfactory  remedy.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  founders  considered  that.  Conflicting 
if  houses  were  suppressed  which   had   been  Therepre- 

lU^Tl  (^fl.fi1  Vf^ft  A^ 

established  out  of  estates  which  had  belono;ed  thefoundew. 
to  their  forefathers,  those  estates  should  revert  to  the 
heirs,  or  at  least,  that  the  heirs  should  recover  them 
upon  moderate  terms.^  In  the  Reforming  party  there 
was  difference  of  opinion  on  the  legality  of  Divided opin. 
secularizing  property  which  had  been  given  to  Reformers. 
God.  Latimer,  and  partially  Cromwell,  inherited  the 
designs  of  Wolsey;  instead  of  taking  away  from  the 
church  the  lands  of  the  abbeys,  they  were  desirous  of 
seeing  those  lands  transferred  to  the  high  and  true  in- 
terests of  religion.  They  wished  to  convert  the  housea 
into  places  of  education,  and  to  reform,  wherever  pos- 
sible, the  ecclesiastical  bodies  themselves.^     This,  too, 

1  Many  letters  from  country  gentlemen  to  this  effect  are  in  the  collection 
made  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis. 

3  Latimer  at  first  even  objected  to  monks  leaving  their  profession. 
Speaking  of  racking  Scripture,  he  says,  "  I  myself  have  been  one  of  them 
that  hath  racked  it ;  and  the  text,  '  He  that  putteth  his  hand  to  the  plough 
and  looketh  back,*  1  have  believed  and  expounded  against  religious  pe^ 
sons  that  would  forsake  their  order,  and  would  go  out  of  their  cloystor."  — 
Sermons,  p  60.  We  find  him  entreating  Cromwell  to  prevent  the  suppres- 
rioD  of  Great  Malvern,  and  begging  that  it  may  be  allowed  to  remain,  -> 
'*  Not  iio  monkery,  but  any  other  ways  as  should  seem  good  to  the  Ring*i 
Ifajesty,  as  to  maintain  teaching,  preaching,  stud^,  with  praying  and  gooo 
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was  the  dream,  the  "  devout  imagination,"  as  it  waa 
called,  of  Knox,  in  Scotland,  as  it  has  been  since  the 
utimer,  and  dream  of  manv  other  good  men  who  have 

Knox  after  •    i     i  i  i         i  ^ 

him,  desired  not  rightly  understood  why  the  moment  at 
and  reform,  wliich  the  cliurcli  was  washed  clean  from  its 
stains,  and  came  out  fresh  robed  in  the  wedding-gar- 
ment of  purity,  should  have  been  chosen  to  strip  it  of 
its  resources,  and  depose  it  from  power  and  preemi- 
Oranmerop.  i^^nce.  Craumcr,  on  the  other  hand,  less 
JSliwcai"  imaginative  but  more  practical,  was  reluctant 
uS^y"*  that  clerical  corporations  should  be  continued 
**™'  under   any  pretext  —  even   under  the   mild 

form  of  cathedral  chapters.  Cranmer  desired  to  see 
the  secular  system  of  the  church  made  as  efficient  as 
possible ;  the  religious  system,  in  its  technical  sense,  he 
believed  to  have  become  a  nursery  of  idleness,  and 
believed  that  no  measures  of  reform  could  restore  the 
old  tone  to  institutions  which  the  world  had  outgrown.' 
In  the  present  age  it  will  perhaps  be  considered  that 
Cranmer  Craumer's  sagacity  was  more  right  than  Lati- 
Ehanil^ti-*  mer's  enthusiasm,  however  at  the  moment 
^rii^hM  men's  warmer  instincts  might  seem  to  have 
proved.  j)leaded  for  the  latter.     The  subsequent  his- 

tory both  of  the  Scotch  and  English  church  permits 
the  belief  that  neither  would  have  been  benefited  by 
the  possession  of  larger  wealth  than  was  left  to  them. 

housekeeping."  —  Suppression  of  the  Monasteries,  p.  149.  Late  in  his  life, 
under  Edw.  ^'^I.,  he  alluded  bitterly  to  the  decay  of  education,and  the  m\»- 
Odd  cf  the  appropriated  abbey  lands.  —  Sermons,  p.  291. 

1  "  This  is  my  consideration ;  for  having  experience,  both  in  times  pa«* 
ind  also  in  our  days,  how  the  sect  of  prebendaries  have  not  only  8per»l 
their  time  in  much  idleness,  and  their  substance  in  superfluous  belly  cheer, 
I  think  it  not  to  be  a  convenient  state  or  degree  to  be  maintained  and  es- 
tablished: considering  that  commonly  a  prebendary  is  neither  a  leamej 
ttor  teacher,  but  a  good  viander."  —  Cranmer  to  Cromwell,  on  the  N«ii 
Fouodation  at  Canterbury:  Burnet's  Collectanea^  p.  498. 
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A  purer  doctrine  has  not  corrected  those  careless  and 
questionable  habits  in  the  management  of  property 
which  were  exposed  by  the  visitors  ©f  1535.  Whether 
the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  lies  in  an  indifference  to 
the  things  of  the  world,  or  in  the  more  dubious  pallia* 
tion  that  successive  incumbents  have  only  a  life-inter- 
est in  their  incomes,  the  experience  of  three  centuries 
has  proved  tne  singular  unfitness  of  spiritual  persons 
for  the  administration  of  secular  trusts  ;  and  TheinsUncKi 
the  friends  of  the  establishment  may  be  gui*(tethem 
grateful  that  the  judgment  of  the  English  ^'^^'' 
laity  ultimately  guided  them  to  this  conclusion.  They 
were  influenced,  it  is  likely,  by  a  principle  which  they 
showed  rather  in  their  deeds  than  in  their  words. 
They  would  not  recognise  any  longer  the  distinction 
on  which  the  claims  of  the  abbeys  were  rested.  Prop- 
erty given  to  God,  it  was  urged,  might  not  be  again 
taken  from  God,  but  must  remain  for  ever  in  his  service. 
It  was  replied  in  substance  that  God's  service  was  not 
divided,  but  one  ;  that  all  duties  honestly  done  were 
religious  duties  ;  that  the  person  of  the  layman  was  as 
sacred  as  the  person  of  the  priest ;  and  the  liturgy  of 
obedience  a&  acceptable  as  the  liturgy  of  words. 

Yet  if,  in  the  end,  men  found  their  way  clearly,  they 
moved  towards  it  with  slow  steps ;  and  the  first  reso- 
lution at  which  they  arrived  embodied  partially  the 
schemes  of  ea«h  of  the  honest  reformers.  In  touch- 
ing institutions  with  which  the  feelings  of  the  Necessity  or 
nation  were  deeply  connected,  pnidence  and  ®*™**®'"- 
principle  alike  dictated  caution.  However  bitterly  llie 
people  might  exclaim  against  the  abbeys  while  they 
continued  to  stand,  their  faults,  if  they  were  destroyed, 
would  soon  be  forgotten.  Institutions  which  had  been 
rooted  in  the  country  for  so  many  centuries,  retained  a 
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hold  too  deep  to  be  torn  away  without  wounding  a 
thousand  associations ;  and  a  reaction  of  regret  would 
inevitably  follow  among  men  so  conservative  as  the 
English,  so  possessed  with  reverence  for  the  old  tradi- 
Ayereion  of  tious  of  their  fathers.  This  was  to  be  con- 
Btate«men  to  siJcrcd  ;  or  rather  the  parliament,  the  crown, 
moasarea  and  th(3  council  felt  as  the  people  felt.  Vast 
as  the  changes  were  which  had  been  effected,  there 
hs  1  been  as  yet  no  sweeping  measures.  At  each  suc- 
cessive step,  Henry  had  never  moved  without  reluc- 
tance. He  hated  anarchy ;  he  hated  change :  in  the 
tjTue  spirit  of  an  Englishman,  he  never  surrendered  an 
institution  or  a  doctrine  till  every  means  had  been  ex- 
hausted of  retaining  it,  consistently  with  allegiance  to 
truth.  The  larger  monasteries,  therefore,  with  many 
of  the  rest,  had  yet  four  years  allowed  them  to  demon- 
strate the  hopelessness  of  their  amendment,  the  impos- 
sibility of  their  renovation.  The  remainder  were  to 
reap  the  consequences  of  their  iniquities ;  and  the 
judicial  sentence  was  pronounced  at  last  in  a  spirit  as 
rational  as  ever  animated  the  English  legislature. 

"  Forasmuch,"  says  the  preamble  of  the  Act  of  Dis- 
Actforthe  solutlon,  '' as  manifest  sin,  vicious,  carnal, 
oithesmaiier  and  abominable  11  vino;,  is  daily  used  and  com- 

houses  * 

Forasmuch     mlttcd  amono;  the    little    and    small  abbeys, 

as  religious  .      .  ^  t    •  i  pi 

persons  in      priorics,  and  otlier  relimous  liouses  ot  monks, 

the  little  ab-     ^  ^  -  n 

beys  are  liT-  canons,  and  nuns,  where  the  congregation  or 
festsin,  such  religious  persons  is  under  the  number 
of  twelve,  whereby  the  governors  of  such  religious 
houses  and  their  convents,  spoil,  consume,  destroy,  and 
utterly  waste  their  churches,  monasteries,  principal 
Yothedis-  houses,  farms,  and  granges,  to  the  high  dis- 
Go'iandthe  plcasurc  of  Almighty  God,  the  slander  of 
ofthereahn;  truc  rcligiou,  and  to  the  great  infamy  of  the 
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King's  Highn3ss  and  of  the  realm,  if  redress  should 
not  be  had  thereof;  and  albeit  that  many  continual 
visitations  hath  been  heretofore  had  by  the  space 
of  two  hundred  years  and  more,  for  an  honest  and 
charitable  reformation  of  such  unthrifty,  carnal,  and 
abominable  living;  yet  nevertheless,  little  or  none 
umendment  is  hitherto  had,  but  their  vicious  living 
•shamelessly  increaseth  and  augmenteth,  and  by  a  cursed 
custom  is  so  rooted  and  infested,  that  a  great  multitude 
of  the  religious  persons  in  such  small  houses  do  rather 
choose  to  rove  abroad  in  apostacy  than  to  conform  them 
to  the  observation  of  true  religion;  so  that  Andforas- 
without  such    small   houses   be  utterly  sup-  ormationis 

,        seen  to  be 

pressed,  and  the  religious  persons  therein  hopeless, 
committed  to  ijreat  and  honourable  monasteries  of  re- 
ligion  in  this  realm,  where  they  may  be  compelled  to 
live  religiously  for  the  reformation  of  their  lives,  there 
can  be  no  reformation  in  this  behalf:  in  consideration 
hereof  the  King's  most  royal  Majesty,  being  supreme 
head  on  earth,  under  God,  of  the  Church  of  England, 
daily  finding  and  devising  the  increase,  advancement, 
and  exaltation  of  true  doctrine  and  virtue  in  the  said 
Church,  to  the  only  glory  of  God,  and  the  total  extirp- 
ing  and  destruction  of  vice  and  sin  ;  having  knowl- 
edge that  the  premises  be  true,  as  well  by  accounts  of 
his  late  visitation  as  by  sundry  credible  informations ; 
considering  also  that  divers  great  monasteries  of  this 
realm,  wherein,  thanks  be  to  God,  religion  is  right  well 
kept  and  observed,  be  destitute  of  such  full  number  of 
religious  persons  as  they  ought  and  may  keep ;  hath 
thought  good  that  a  plain  declaration  should  be  made 
of  the  premises,  as  well  to  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal  as  to  other  his  loving  subjects  the  Commons 
in  this  present  parliament  assembled.    Whereupon,  the 

VOL.  II.  28 
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said  Lords  and  Commons,  by  a  great  deliberation, 
itisbeUeved  Anally  ber  resolved  that  it  is  and  shall  be 
^i^^^t-  much  more  to  the  pleasure  of  Almighty 
^f^'""  God,  and  for  the  honour  of  this  His  realm, 
Mwh^houLs,  ^1^3,t  the  possessions  of  such  spiritual  hou^^es, 
torTiTifvtng,  "^^  spent,  and  spoiled,  and  wasted  for  in- 
Kfterpur-  crease  and  maintenance  of  sin,  should  be 
P®"*  converted  to  better  uses  ;  and  the  unthrifty 

religious  persons  so  spending  the  same  be  compelled  to 
reform  their  hves."  ^ 

The  parliament  went  on  to  declare,  that  the  Ian  la 
The  lands  of  ^f  all  monasteries  the  incomes  of  which  wei'e 
ieL*th^S^  less  than  two  hundred  pounds  a-year,  should 
t^be'S^ven  ^  "  givcu  to  the  king."  2  Xhe  monks  were 
The^monbl"  either  to  be  distributed  in  the  great  abbeys, 
distributed  "  or  to  be  dismissed  with  a  permission,"  if 
S^°«  ^^^  they  desired  it,  "  to  live  honestly  and  virtu- 
b^'l^^nsione'd  ously  abroad."  "  Some  convenient  charity" 
honStiy^^  was  to  be  allowed  them  for  their  living ;  and 
abroad.  ^^le  chicf  head  or  governor  was  to  have  "  such 
pension  as  should  be  commensurate  with  his  degi^ee  or 
quality."  ^  All  debts,  whether  of  the  houses  or  of  the 
brothers  individually,  were  to  be  carefully  paid ;  and 
finally,  one  more  clause  was  added,  sufficient  in  itself 
The  few  ^^  show  the  temper  in  which  the  suppression 
puted"«ir  ^^^  ^^^'^  resolved  upon.  The  visitors  had 
Sbus^edty'  reported  a  few  of  the  smaller  abbeys  as  free 
the  Crown,      f^oiji   staiu.     The   king  was  empowered,   at 

1  27  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  28. 

2  Either  to  be  held  under  the  Crown  itself  for  purposes  of  State,  or  to  b« 
granted  out  as  fiefs  among  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  England,  undef 
Bach  conditions  as  should  secure  the  discharge  of  those  duties  which  by 
the  laws  were  attached  to  landed  tenures. 

•  The  monks  generally  were  allowed  from  four  to  eight  pounds  a-year 
being  the  income  of  an  ordinary  parish  priest.    The  principals  in  mam 
had  from  seventy  to  eighty  pounds  a-year. 
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his  discretion,  to  permit  them  to  survive ;  and  undw 
this  p'^rmission  thirty-two  houses  were  refounded  in 
perpetucm  eleemosynam.^ 

This  is  the  history  of  the  first  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  under  Henry  VIII.  We  regret  the  de- 
pravity by  which  it  was  occasioned  ;  but  the  measure 
itself,  in  the  absence  of  any  preferable  alternative,  was 
bravely  and  wiseW  resolved.  In  the  general  imper- 
fection of  human  things,  no  measure  affecting  the 
interests  of  large  bodies  of  men  was  ever  yet  devised 
which  has  not  pressed  unequally,  and  is  not  in  some 
respects  open  to  objection.  We  can  but  choose  the 
best  among  many  doubtful  courses,  when  we  would  be 
gladly  spared,  if  we  might  be  spared,  from  choosing 
at  all. 

In  this  great  transaction,  it  is  well  to  observe  that 
the  laity  alone  saw  their  way  clearly.     The  Theiaityonij 

see  their  wsy 

majority  of  the  bishops,  writhing  under  the  cieariy. 
inhibitions,  looked  on  in  sullen  acquiescence,  submit- 
ting in  a  forced  conformity,  and  believing,  not  without 
cause,  that  a  tide  which  flowed  so  hotly  would  before 
long  turn  and  ebb  back  again.  Among  the  Reform- 
ing clergy  there  was  neither  union  nor  prudence ;  and 
the  Protestants,  in  the  sudden  sunshine,  were  becom- 
ing unmanageable  and  extravagant.  On  the  bench 
there  were  but  four  prelates  who  were  on  the  moving 
side,  —  Cranmer,  Latimer,  Shaxton,  and  Barlow,^  — 
and  among  these  Cranmer  only  approved  the  policy  of 
the  government.  Shaxton  was  an  arrogant  braggart, 
and  Barlow  a  feeble  enthusiast.  Shaxton.  who  had 
flinched  from  the  stake  when  Bilney  was  burnt,  Shax- 

^  Burnet's  Collectanea^  p.  80. 

*  In  the  autumn  of  1535  Latimer  had  been  made  Bishop  of  Woroettac 
fihaxton  of  Salisbuiy,  and  Barlow  of  St.  David^s. 
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ton,  who  subsequently  relapsed  under  Maij,  and  be- 
DnwMom  of  came  himself  a  Romanist  persecutor,  was  now 

the  Protes- 

teatbbhops.  Strutting  in  his  new  authority,  and  punishing, 
suspending,  and  inhibiting  in  behalf  of  Protestant 
doctrines  which  were  not  yet  tolerated  by  the  law.^ 
Barlow  had  been  openly  preaching  that  purgatory  "^as 
a  delusion ;  that  a  layman  might  be  a  bishop ;  chat 
where  two  or  three,  it  might  be,  "  cobblers  or  weavers,** 
**  were  in  company  in  the  name  of  God,  there  was  the 
church  of  God."^  Such  ill-judged  precipitancy  was 
of  darker  omen  to  the  Reformation  than  papal  excom- 
munications or  imperial  menaces,  and  would  soon  be 
dearly  paid  for  in  fresh  martyr-fires.  Latimer,  too, 
notwithstanding  his  clear  perception  and  gallant  heart, 
looked  with  bitterness  on  the  confiscation  of  estabUsh- 
ments  which  his  mind  had  pictured  to  him  as  garri- 
soned with  a  Reforming  army,  as  nurseries  of  apostles 
of  the  truth.  Like  most  fiery-natured  men,  he  was 
ill-pleased  to  see  the  stream  flowing  in  a  channel  other 
than  that  which  he  had  marked  for  it ;  and  the  state 
of  his  feeling,  and  the  state  of  the  English  world,  with 
all  its  confused  imaginings,  in  these  months,  is  described 
with  some  distinctness  in  a  letter  written  by  a  London 
curate  to  the  Mayor  of  Plymouth,  on  the  13tli  of  March, 
1535—36,  while  the  bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  abbeys 
was  in  progress  through  parliament. 

"  Right  Worshipful,  —  On   the   morrow  after  that 
utter  of  a     Master  Hawkins  departed  from  hence,  I,  hav- 

LondoD  ca-       .  ^  .  ■,  .  ■,,  ^ 

rate  to  the  mg  uothmg  to  do,  as  an  idler  went  to  Lam- 
piymouth.  beth  to  the  bishop's  palace,  to  see  what 
uews ;  and  I  took  a  wherry  at  Paul's  Wharf,  wherein 

1  StT7pe*8  MemoriaUj  Vol.  I.,  Appendix,  p.  222;  Buniet*8  GbfiedOHiOt 
^92. 
S  Stiype*8  Memorials,  Vol.  I.,  Appendix,  p.  273. 
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also  was  already  a  doctor  named  Crewkhorne,  which 
was  sent  for  to  come  to  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury. 
And  he,  before  the  three  Bishops  of  Canterbury, 
Worcester,  and  Salisbury,  confessed  that  he  y^^^  ^f  n^ 
was  rapt  into  heaven,  where  he  saw  the  Dr"(§evk. 
Trinity  sitting  in  a  pall  or  mantle  or  cope  of  **°*°®* 
blew  colour ;  and  from  the  middle  upward  they  were 
three  bodies,  and  from  the  middle  downward  were  they 
closed  all  three  into  one  body.  And  he  spake  with 
Our  Lady,  and  she  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  bade 
him  serve  her  as  he  had  done  in  time  past ;  and  bade 
him  preach  abroad  that  she  would  be  honoured  at 
Ipswich  and  Willesdon  as  she  hath  been  in  old  times. 

"  On  Tuesday  in  Ember  week,  the  Bishop  of  Roch- 
ester '  came  to  Crutched  Friars,  and  inhibited 
a  doctor  and  three  or  four  more  to  hear  con- 
fession ;  and  so  in  Cardmaker  and  other  places.  Then 
the  Bishop  of  London's  apparitor  came  and  railed  on 
the  other  bishops,  and  said  that  he,  nor  no  such  as 
he,  shall  have  jurisdiction  within  his  Lord's  precincts. 
Then  was  the  Bishop  of  London  sent  for  to  make 
answer;  but  he  was  sick  and  might  not  come.  On 
Friday,  the  clergy  sat  on  it  in  Convocation  House  a 
long  time,  and  left  off  till  another  day ;  and  in  the 
meantime,  all  men  that  have  taken  loss  or  wrong  at 
his  hands,  must  bring  in  their  bills,  and  shall  have 
recompence. 

"  On  Sunday  last,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  preached 
at  Paul's  Cross,  and   he   said   that  bishops,  Latimer 

.  .  1       .       .    \        preaches  at 

abbots,  pnors,  parsons,  canons,  resident  priests,  Paul's  crosa, 

-  *■  ,  _  and  is  disre- 

and   all,  were   strong   thieves ;    yea,  dukes,  spectftii  to 

II  111         rr\i        1  •  11  1  persons  In 

lords,  and  all.     The  king,  quoth  he,  made  a  authority 
marvellous  good  act  of  parliament,  that  certain  men 

1  John  Hilsey. 
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should  sow  every  of  them  two  acres  of  hemp ;  but  it 
were  all  too  little,  even  if  so  much  more,  to  hang  the 
thieves  that  be  in  England.  Bishops,  abbots,  with 
such  others,  should  not  have  so  many  servants,  nor  so 
many  dishes  ;  but  to  go  to  their  first  foundation ;  and 
keep  hospitality  to  feed  the  needy  people  —  not  jolly 
fellows,  with  golden  chains  and  velvet  gowns ;  ne  let 
these  not  once  come  into  houses  of  religion  for  repast. 
Let  them  call  knave  bishop,  knave  abbot,  knave  prior, 
yet  feed  none  of  them  all,  nor  their  horses,  nor  their 
dogs.  Also,  to  eat  flesh  and  white  meat  in  Lent,  so  it 
be  done  without  hurting  weak  consciences,  and  with- 
out sedition  ;  and  likewise  on  Fridays  and  all  days. 

"  The  Bishop  of  Canterbury  saith  that  the  King's 
What  cran-    Grace  is  at  fiill  point  for  friars  and  chauntry 

dor  will  do 

with  the  un-  Dfiests,  that  they  shall  away  all,  saving  them 

preaching  \  '  i  mi  •  i  i      ?•  i 

friars.  tiiat  can  preach.    Then  one  said  to  the  bishop, 

that  they  had  good  trust  that  they  should  serve  forth 
their  life-times ;  and  he  said  they  should  serve  it  out  at 
a  cart,  then,  for  any  other  service  they  should  have  by 
that." 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  this  letter  is  of  still 
greater  interest.  It  refers  to  the  famous  Vagrant 
Act,  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  the  first  chapter  of 
this  work.^ 

"  On  Saturday  in  the  Ember  week,  the  King's  Grace 
The  Vagrant  camo  in  among  the  burgesses  of  the  parlia- 
fru^te^oMhe"  n^ent,  and  delivered  them  a  bill,  and  bade 
auppresfiion.    ^j^^jj^  \o6k  upoH  it,  and  Weigh  it  in  conscience ; 

for  he  would  not,  he  said,  have  them  pass  either  it  cr 
any  other  thing  because  his  Grace  giveth  in  the  bill ; 
but  they  to  see  if  it  be  for  the  commonweal  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  have  an  eye  thitherwards  ;  and  on  Wednes- 

1  27  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  25. 
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day  next  he  will  be  there  again  to  hear  their  minds. 
There  shall  be  a  proviso  made  for  the  poor  people, 
The  gaols  shall  be  rid ;  the  faulty  shall  die ;  and  the 
others  shall  be  rid  by  proclamation  or  by  jury,  and 
fihall  be  set  at  liberty,  and  pay  no  fees.  Sturdy  beg- 
gars and  such  prisoners  as  cannot  be  set  at  work,  shall 
be  set  at  work  at  the  king's  charge ;  some  at  Dover, 
and  some  at  places  where  the  water  hath  broken  over 
the  lands.  Then,  if  they  fall  to  idleness,  the  idler 
shall  be  had  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  his 
fault  written.  If  he  be  taken  idle  again  in  another 
place,  he  shall  be  known  where  his  dwelling  is ;  and 
so  at  the  second  mention  he  shall  be  burned  in  the 
hand ;  and  if  he  fail  the  third  time,  he  shall  die  for 
it."  1 

The  king,  as  it  appeared,  had  now  the  means  at  his 
disposal  to  find  work  for  the  unemployed ;  and  the 
lands  bequeathed  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  were  re- 
applied, under  altered  forms,  to  their  real  intention. 
The  antithesis  which  we  sometimes  hear  between  the 
charity  of  the  monasteries  —  which  relieved  poverty 
for  the  love  of  God  —  and  the  worldly  harshness  of  a 
poor-law,  will  not  endure  inspection.  The  monas- 
teries, which  had  been  the  support  of  "  valiant  beg- 
gary," had  long  before  transferred  to  the  nation  the 
maintenance  of  the  impotent  and  the  deserving ;  and 
the  resumption  of  an  abused  trust  was  no  more  than 
the  natural  consequence  of  their  dishonesty.  I  have 
already  discussed  ^  the  penal  clauses  of  this  act,  and  I 
need  not  enter  again  upon  that  much-ques-  Thepenai 

*  clauses  of 

tioned  subject.     Never,  however,  at  any  pe-  thisstatuto. 

1  Letter  of  Thomas  Dorset  to  the  Major  of  Plyinoath :  Sufpretdm  ^ 
A«  MomuUries^  p.  36. 

*  Vol.  I.  chap.  1. 
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nod,  were  tlie  labouring  classes  in  England  more  gen- 
erously protected  than  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ; 
never  did  any  government  strain  the  power  of  legisla- 
tion more  resolutely  in  their  favour ;  and,  I  suppose, 
they  would  not  themselves  object  to  the  reenactment 
of  Henry's  penalties  against  dishonesty,  if  they  might 
^lave  with  them  the  shelter  of  Henry's  laws. 

The  session  was  drawing  to  an  end.  At  the  close 
of  it,  the  government  gave  one  more  proof  of  their 
goodwill  toward  any  portion  of  the  church  establish- 
ment which  showed  signs  of  being  alive.  Duns  Sco- 
tus  being  disposed  of  in  Bocardo,  the  idle  residents 
being  driven  away,  or  compelled  to  emj)loy  themselves, 
and  the  professors'  lectures  having  recovered  their 
energy,  there  were  hopes  of  good  from  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  ;  and  the  king  conceded  for  them  what  the 
pope  had  never  conceded,  when  the  power  rested  with 
the  See  of  Rome  :  lie  remitted  formally  by  statute  the 
tenths  and  firstfruits,  which  the  colleges  had  paid  in 
common  with  all  other  church  corporations.  "  His 
Majesty  is  conscious,"  says  the  act  which  was  passed 
Payment  of  ^^^  ^^^^^^  occasion,^  that  tlic  cuforciug  of  the 
mUtedtoth^e  payment  of  firstfruits  against  the  universities. 
Universities,  u  ^^y  prejudice  learning,  and  cause  the  stu- 
dents to  give  their  minds  to  other  things,  which  might  not 
be  acceptable  to  God ;  "  and  "  he  has  conceived  such 
hearty  love  and  tender  affection  to  the  continuance  of 
honest  and  virtuous  living,  and  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
(wherewith  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  abundantly 
to  endow  his  Highness),  as  that  his  Gi;ace  cannot 
compare  the  same  to  any  law,  constitution,  or  statute ; 
nor  tolerate  any  such  ordinance,  though  the  commod- 
ity and  benefit  thereof  should  never  so  much  redound 

1  27  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  42. 
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to  his  own  profit  or  pleasure,  if  it  may  hinder  the  ad- 
vancement and  setting  forth  of  the  lively  word  of  God, 
wherewith  his  people  must  be  fed ;  or  if  it  may  im- 
peril the  knowledge  of  such  other  good  letters  as  in 
Christian  realms  is  expedient  to  be  learned.  He  has 
therefore,  —  (for  that  the  students  should  the  more 
gladly  bend  their  wits  to  the  attaining  of  learning,  and, 
before  aU  things,  the  learning  of  the  wholesome  doc- 
trines of  Almighty  God,  and  the  three  tongues,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  which  be  requisite  for  the  'inder- 
standing  of  Scripture,)  —  thought  it  convenient  "  to 
exonerate  the  universities  from  the  payment  of  first- 
fruits  for  ever. 

So  closed  the  first  great  parliament  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, which  was  now  dissolved.  The  Lower  April  4. 
House  is  known  to  us  only  as  an  abstraction.  JJ^hi^aS*. 
The  debates  are  lost ;  and  the  details  of  its  TZm^^^^^ 
proceedings  are  visible  only  in  faint  transient  ***  ia*x>«»- 
gleams.  We  have  an  epitome  of  two  sessions  in  the 
Lords'  Journals ;  but  even  this  partial  assistance  fails 
us  with  the  Commons  ;  and  the  Lords  in  this  matter 
were  a  body  of  secondary  moment.  The  Lords  had 
ceased  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  English  people  ;  they 
existed  as  an  ornament  rather  than  a  power ;  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  council  they  followed  as  the 
stream  drew  them,  when  individually,  if  they  had  S4i 
dared,  they  would  have  chosen  a  far  other  course. 
The  work  was  done  by  the  Commons ;  by  them  the 
first  move  was  made  ;  by  them  and  the  king  the  cam- 
paign was  carried  through  to  victory.  And  this  one 
body  of  men,  dim  as  they  now  seem  to  us,  who  assem- 
bled on  the  wreck  of  the  administration  of  Wolsey, 
had  oammenced  and  had  concluded  a  revolution  which 
bad   reversed   the   foundations   of  the   State.      They 
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foiind  England  in  dependency  upon  a  foreign  poi/ier, 
they  left  it  a  free  nation.  They  found  it  under  the 
despotism  of  a  church  establishment  saturated  with 
disease ;  and  they  had  bound  the  hands  of  that  estab- 
lishment ;  they  had  laid  it  down  under  the  knife,  and 
carved  away  its  putrid  members ;  and  stripping  off  its 
Nessus  robe  of  splendour  and  power,  they  had  awak- 
ened in  it  some  forced  remembrance  of  its  higher  call- 
ing. The  elements  of  a  far  deeper  change  were 
seething ;  a  change,  not  in  the  disposition  of  outward 
authority,  but  in  the  beliefs  and  convictions  which 
touched  the  hfe  of  the  soul.  This  was  yet  to  come ; 
and  the  work  so  far  was  but  the  initial  step  or  prelude 
leading  up  to  the  more  solemn  struggle.  Yet  where 
the  enemy  who  is  to  be  conquered  is  strong,  not  in 
vital  force,  but  in  the  prestige  of  authority,  and  in  the 
enchanted  defences  of  superstition,  those  truly  win  the 
battle  who  strike  the  first  blow,  who  deprive  tlie  idol 
of  its  terrors  by  daring  to  defy  it. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

TRIAL   AND   DEATH   OP  ANNE  BOLEYN. 

The  first  act  of  the  great  drama  appeared  to  have 
closed.  No  further  changes  were  for  the  present  in 
contemplation.  The  church  was  reestabhshed  under 
its  altered  constitution  ;  and  the  parliament  had  been 
dissolved  under  the  impression  that  it  would  be  un- 
necessary to  summon  another  for  an  indefinite  time.^ 
Within  four  weeks  of  the  dissolution,  writs  were  issued 
for  a  fresh  election,  under  the  pressure  of  a  misfortune 
which  is  alike  calamitous,  under  whatever  aspect  we 
regard  it ;  and  which  blotted  the  Reformation  with  a 
black  and  frightful  stain.  The  guilt  must  rest  where 
it  is  due  ;  but  under  any  hypothesis,  guilt  there  was, 
dark,  mysterious,  and  most  miserable. 

The  fate  of  Queen  Catherine  had  by  this  time  com- 
pleted itself.  She  had  taken  her  leave  of  a  Death  of 
world  which  she  had  small  cause  to  thank  for  erine. 
the  entertainment  which  it  had  provided  for  Iier  ;  and 
she  died,  as  she  had  lived,  resolute,  haughty,  and  un- 
bending. In  the  preceding  October  (1535)  she  was 
in  bad  health  ;  her  house,  she  imagined,  disagreed 
with  her,  and  at  her  own  desire  she  was  removed  to 
Kimbolton.  But  there  were  no  symptoms  of  imme- 
diate danger.  She  revived  under  the  change,  and 
was  in  better  spirits  than  she  had  shown   for  many 

I  Speech  of  the  Lord  Chancellor:  LorcW  JowmcUt,  p.  84 
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previous  months,  especially  after  she  heard  of  the  nevf 
pope's  resolution  to  maintain  her  cause.  "  Much  re- 
sort of  people  came  daily  to  her."  ^  The  vexatioua 
dispute  upon  her  title  had  been  dropped,  from  an  ina- 
bility to  press  it ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  life  had  become 
at  least  endurable  to  her,  if  it  never  could  be  more. 
But  the  repose  was  but  the  stillness  of  evening  as  night 
is  hastening  down.  The  royal  officers  of  the  house- 
hold were  not  admitted  into  her  presence  ;  the  queen 
lived  wholly  among  her  own  friends  and  her  own  peo- 
ple ;  she  sank  unperceived ;  and  so  effectually  had  she 
withdrawn  from  the  observation  of  those  whom  she 
desired  to  exclude,  that  the  king  was  left  to  learn  from 
the  Spanish  ambassador  that  she  was  at  the  point  of 
death,  before  her  chamberlain  was  aware  that  she  was 
more  than  indisposed.^  In  the  last  week  of  December 
Henry  learnt  that  she  was  in  danger.  On  the  2d  of 
January  the  ambassador  went  down  from  London  tc 
Kimbolton,  and  spent  the  day  with  her.^  On  the  5th, 
Sir  Edmund  Bedingfield  wrote  that  she  was  very  ill, 
and  that  the  issue  was  doubtful.  On  the  morning 
of  the  7th  she  received  the  last  sacrament,  and  at  two 
January  7.  o'clock  ou  that  day  she  died.*  On  her  death- 
ter  to  Henry,  bed  slie  dictated  the  following  letter  of  fare- 
well to  him  whom  she  still  called,  her  most  dear  lord 
and  husband. 

"  The  hour  of  my  death  now  approaching,  I  cannot 
choose  but,  out  of  the  love  I  bear  you,  advise  you  of 
your  soul's  health,  which  you  ought  to  prefer  before  all 
considerations  of  tlie  world  or  flesh  whatsoever ;  for 
which  yet  you  have  cast  me  into  many  calamities,  and 

1  Strype'8  Memorials^  Vol.  I.  p.  370. 

2  Sir  Edmund  Bedingfield  to  Cromwell :  State  Papers^  Vol.  I.  p.  451. 
8  Strype^s  Memorials^  Vol.  I. ;  and  see  Appendix,  p.  241,  et  seq. 

«  State  Papers,  Vol.  I.  p.  452 
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yourself  into  many  troubles.  But  I  forgive  you  ally 
and  pray  God  to  do  so  likewise.  For  the  rest  I  com- 
mend unto  you  Maiy  our  daughter,  beseeching  you  to 
be  a  good  father  to  her,  as  I  have  heretofore  desired . 
I  must  entreat  you  also  to  respect  my  maids,  and  give 
them  in  marriage,  which  is  not  much,  they  being  but 
three  ;  and  to  all  my  other  servants  a  year's  pay  be- 
sides their  due,  lest  otherwise  they  should  be  unpro- 
vided for.  Lastly,  I  make  this  vow,  that  mine  eyea 
desire  you  above  all  things.     Farewell."  ^ 

This  letter  reached  Henry  with  the  intimation  that 
ghe  was  gone.  He  was  much  affected,  and^is  said  to 
have  shed  tears.^ 

The  court  was  ordered  into  mourning  —  a  command 
which  Anne  Boleyn  distinguished  herself  by  she  is  buried 
imperfectly  obeying.^  Catherine  was  buried  Sorough",and 
at  Peterborough,  with  the  estate  of  Princess  p^tertlorough 
Royal ;  *  and  shortly  after,  on  the  foundation  a  4?mo^" 
of  the  new  bishoprics,  the  See  of  Peterborough  ®^*^®'^* 
was  established  in  her  memory.     We  may  welcome, 

1  Lord  Herbert,  p.  188. 

s  Lord  Herbert,  p.  188.  It  will  have  beeu  observed,  that  neither  in  thii 
letter,  nor  in  the  other  authentic  papers  connected  with  her  death,  is  there 
■ny  allusion  to  Cardinal  Pole^s  famous  stoiy,  that  being  on  her  deathbea, 
Queen  Gatherice  prayed  the  king  to  allow  her  to  see  her  daughter  for  the 
last  tinie,  and  that  the  request  was  refused.  Pole  was  not  in  England  at 
the  time.  He  drew  his  infonnation  from  Catholic  rumour,  as  vindictive  aa 
It  was  credulous ;  and  in  the  many  letters  from  members  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil to  him  which  we  possess,  his  narrative  is  treated  as  throughout  a  mere 
wild  collection  of  fables.  I  require  some  better  evidence  to  persuade  me 
that  this  story  is  any  truer  than  the  rest,  when  we  know  that  Catherire 
allowed  the  king  to  hear  that  she  was  dying,  not  from  herself,  but  from  a 
foreign  ambassador;  and  that  such  a  request  could  have  been  made  in  the 
few  days  which  intervened  between  this  intimation  and  her  death,  without 
iome  traces  of  it  appearing  in  the  close  account  which  we  possess  of  her 
language  and  actions  during  those  days,  is  in  a  high  degree  unlikely. 

»  See  Lingard,  Vol.  V.  p.  30.  HsJl  says  :  "  Queen  Anne  wore  yellon 
fyr  mourning." 

4  The  dire<  tions  for  the  flmoral  are  printed  in  Lingard  Vol.  V.,  Appea 
iix,  p.  267. 
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however  late,  these  acts  of  tardy  respect,^  Henry,  in 
the  fijw  last  years,  had  grown  wiser  in  the  ways  of 
women  ;  and  had  learnt  to  prize  more  deeply  4;he  an- 
Bterity  of  virtue,  even  in  its  unloveliest  aspect. 

The  death  of  Catherine  was  followed,  four  months 
fwiofAnne  later,  by  the  tragedy  which  I  have  now  to 
Boteyn.  relate.  The  ground  on  which  I  am  about 
to  tread  is  so  critical,  and  the  issues  at  stake  affect  so 
deeply  the  honour  of  many  of  our  most  eminent  Eng- 
lish statesmen,  that  I  must  be  pardoned  if  I  cannot 
here  step  boldly  out  with  a  flowing  narrative,  but  must 
pick  my  way  slowly  as  I  can :  and  I,  on  my  part,  must 
ask  my  readers  to  move  slowly  also,  and  be  content  to 
allow  their  judgment,  for  a  few  pages,  to  remain  in  sus- 
pense. 

And  first,  I  have  to  say  that,  as  with  all  the  great 
events  of  Henry's  reign,  so  especially  with  this,  we 
must  trust  to  no  evidence  which  is  not  strictly  con- 
temporary. During  periods  of  revolution,  years  do  the 
work  of  centuries  in  colouring  actions  and  disturbing 
forms  ;  and  events  are  transferred  swiftly  from  the  de- 

1  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  say  that  her  will  was  respected — Lord 
Herbert,  p.  188;  but  the  king^s  conduct  to*  Catherine  of  Arragon  has  pro- 
voked suspicion  even  where  suspicion  is  unjust;  and  much  mistaken  dec- 
lamation has  been  wasted  in  connexion  with  this  matter  upon  an  offence 
wholly  imaginary. 

In  making  her  bequests,  Catherine  continued  to  regard  herself  as  the 
kmg's  wife,  in  which  capacity  she  professed  to  have  no  power  to  dispose  of 
her  property.  She  left  her  legacies  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  her  hus- 
band. She  had  named  no  executors ;  and  being  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  "  a 
Bole  woman,*'  the  administration  lapsed  in  consequence  to  the  nearest  cf 
kin,  the  emperor.  Some  embarrassment  was  tlius  created,  and  the  attor- 
ney-general was  obliged  to  evade  the  difficulty  by  a  legal  artifice,  before 
Jie  king  could  take  possession,  and  give  effect  to  the  bequests.  —  See 
Btrype's  J/emo;-.,  Vol.  I.,  Appendix,  pp.  252-255.  Miss  Strickland's  valuable 
flumes  are  so  generally  read,  that  I  venture  to  ask  her  to  reconsider  the 
passage  which  she  has  written  on  this  subject.  The  king's  offences  againit 
C}athenne  require  no  unnecessary  exaggeration. 
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liberation  of  the  judgment  to  the  precipitate  arrogance 
of  party  spirit.  When  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
were  united  against  Elizabeth,  and  when  Elizabeth's 
own  character  was  vilely  and  wantonly  assailed,  the 
Catholic  writers  dipped  their  puns  in  the  stains  which 
blotted  her  mother's  name  ;  and,  more  careless  of  truth 
than  e^eii  theological  passion  can  excuse,  they  poured 
out  over  both  alike  a  stream  of  indiscriminate  calumny. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  Elizabeth's  lordly  nature  was 
the  pride  of  all  true-hearted  Englishmen,  so  the  Reform- 
ers laboured  to  reflect  her  virtues  backwards.  Like 
the  Catholics,  they  linked  the  daughter  with  the  parent ; 
and  became  no  less  extravagant  in  their  panegyrics 
than  their  antagonists  in  their  gratuitous  invective. 
But  the  Anne  Boleyn,  as  she  appears  in  contemporary 
letters,  is  not  the  Anne  Boleyn  of  Foxe,  or  Wyatt,  or 
the  other  champions  of  Protestantism,  who  saw  in  her 
the  counter[)art  of  her  child.  These  writers,  though 
living  so  near  to  the  events  which  they  described,  yet 
were  divided  from  the  preceding  generation  by  an  im- 
passable gulf.  They  were  surrounded  with  the  heat 
and  flame  of  a  controversy,  in  which  public  and  private 
questions  were  wrapi)ed  inseparably  together ;  and  the 
more  closely  we  scrutinize  their  narratives,  the  graver 
occasion  there  appears  for  doing  so. 

While,  therefore,  in  following  out  this  miserable  sub- 
ject, I  decline  so  much  as  to  entertain  the  nui^g  ^  m 
stones  of  Sanders,  who  has  represented  JJS^n^tJSi 
Queen  Anne  as  steeped  in  profligacy  from  ^"«^**®"^ 
her  <*hildhood,  so  I  may  not  any  more  accept  those 
late  memorials  of  her  saintliness,  which  are  alike  unsup- 
ported  by  the  evidence  of  those  who  knew  her.  If 
Protestant  legends  are  admitted  as  of  authoritj',  the 
Catholic  legends  must  enter  with  them,  and  we  shall 
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only  dee|>en  the  coniiision.  I  cannot  follow  Bomet, 
in  re[iorting  ont  ofMeteren  aversion  of  Anne  B<deyn*s 
trial,  unknown  in  England.  The  subject  is  rr.  *  oc 
which  rhetoric  and  rumour  are  alike  unprofitable.  We 
must  confine  ourselves  to  accounts  written  at  i\vi  Ime 
by  perKjns  to  whom  not  the  outline  of  the  &ct8  r  Jy 
was  known,  but  the  circumstances  which  surroui  !ed 
them  ;  by  persons  who  had  seen  the  evidence  upon  Jie 
alleged  oftences,  which,  though  now  lost  irrecoverably, 
can  be  proved  to  liave  once  existed. 

We  are  unable,  as  I  early  observed,  to  form  any 
vmcvAij  of  trustworthy  judgment  of  Anne  BolejTi  before 
ADDeBo-  her  marriage.  Her  education  had  been  in 
efaaractcT.  the  worst  school  in  Europe.  On  her  return 
from  the  French  court  to  England,  we  have  seen  her 
entangled  in  an  unintelligible  connexion  with  Lord 
Percy ;  and  if  the  account  sent  to  the  Emperor  was 
true,  she  was  Lord  Percy's  actual  wife  ;  and  her  con- 
duct was  so  criminal  as  to  make  any  after-charges 
against  her  credible.^ 

If  the  Protestants,  again,  found  in  her  a  friend  and 
supporter,  she  was  capable,  as  Wolsey  experienced,  of 
inveterate  hatred ;  and  although  among  the  Reformers 
she  had  a  reputation  for  generosity,  which  is  widely 
eonfirmed,^  yet  it  was  exercised  always  in  the  direction 
m  which  her  interests  pointed  ;  and  kindness  of  feel* 
mg  is  not  incompatible,  happily,  with  seriously  melan- 
choly faults. 

The  strongest  general  evidence  in  her  favour,  is  that 
Onuiiner's  of  Craumer,  who  must  have  known  her  inti- 
kiriiiToar.  mately,  and  who,  at  the  crisis  of  her  life,  de- 
clared that  he  "  never  had  better  opinion  in  woman  than 

1  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  175, 176. 

*  Foxe  speaks  veiy  strongly  on  this  point    In  Ellis*s  Letters  we  fiii4 
VMny  detailed  instances,  and  indeed  in  all  contemporary  authorities 
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he  had  in  her."  ^  Yet  there  had  been  circumstances  in 
her  conduct,  as  by  her  own  after  confessions  was  amply 
evident,  which  justified  Sir  Thomas  More  in  foretell- 
ing a  stormy  end  to  her  splendour  ;  ^  and  her  relations 
with  the  king,  whether  the  fault  rested  with  him,  or 
rested  with  her,  grew  rapidly  cool  when  she  jj^riy  cooi- 
was  his  wife.  In  1534,  perhaps  sooner,  both  J^a^d"^^" 
she  herself,  her  brother,  and  her  relations  had  "®°'^ 
made  themselves  odious  by  their  insolence  ;  her  over- 
bearing manners  had  caused  a  decline  in  the  king's 
affection  for  her ;  and  on  one  side  it  was  reported  that 
he  was  likely  to  return  to  Catherine,^  on  the  other  that 
he  had  transferred  his  attention  to  some  other  lady, 
and  that  the  court  encouraged  his  inconstancy  to  sep- 
arate him  from  Anne's  influence.'*  D'Inteville  con- 
firms the  account  of  a  new  love  affair,  particularising 
nothing,  but  saying  merely  that  Anne  was  falling  out 
of  favour ;  and  that  the  person  alluded  to  as  taking  her 
place  was  Jane  Seymour,  appears  fi'om  a  letter  written 
aft^r  Anne's  execution,  by  the  Regent  Mary  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  from  the  letter  written  (sup- 
posing it  genuine)  by  Anne  herself  to  the  king  before 
her  trial.^ 

1  Cranmer's  Letter  to  the  King:  Burnet,  Vol.  I.  p.  323. 

*  More's  Life  of  More ;  and  see  Chap.  IX.  * 

*  II  Re  de  Inghilterra  haveva  fatto  venire  in  la  Corte  sua  il  majordom« 
de  la  Regina  et  mostrava  esserse  mitigate  alquanto.  La  causa  della  miti- 
gation procede  del  buon  negotiar  ha  fatto  et  fa  la  Catolica  Ma  '  coc  lo 
Ambaxiatore  del  Re  de  Inghilterra  con  persuadirle  con  buoni  paroli  et 
pre^eri  che  debbia  restituir  la  Regina  in  la  antigua  dignita. 

Dicano  anchore  che  la  Anna  e  mal  voluta  degli  S  di  Inghilterra  si  per  la 
Bua  superbia,  si  anche  per  V  insolentia  et  mali  portementi  che  fanno  uel 
regno  U  fratelli  e  parenti  di  Anna  e  che  per  questo  il  Re  non  la  porta  la  af« 
fezione  que  soleva.  —  "  Nuevas  de  Inglaterra  " :  MS.  Archives  of  Sin.ancar. 

^  n  Re  festeggia  una  altra  donna  della  quale  se  mostra  esser  inamorato; 
•  nolti  S'  di  Inghilterra  lo  ajutano  nel  seguir  el  preditto  amore  per  desviftf 
f uwto  Re  de  la  pratica  di  Anna.  —  Ibid, 

*  Burnetts  CoQ^danea^  p.  87. 
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On  the  other  Iiand,  it  is  equally  clear  that  whether 
provoked  or  not  by  infidelity  on  the  part  of  HenrjTi 
her  own  conduct  had  been  singularly  questionable. 
We  know  very  little,  but  waiving  for  the  present  the 
exposures  at  her  trial,  we  know,  by  her  own  confession, 
that  arrogance  and  vanity  had  not  been  her  only  faults, 
and  that  she  had  permitted  the  gentlemen  who  were  the 
supposed  partners  of  her  guilt,  to  speak  to  her  of  their 
passion  for  herself.^ 

In  January,  1535,  Henry's  mind  had  been  filled 
with  "  doubts  and  strange  suspicions  "  about  his  wife. 
There  had  been  a  misunderstanding,  in  which  she  had 
implored  the  intercession  of  Francis  I.^ 

In  February,  1536,  she  miscarried,  with  a  dead  boy, 
The  proba-  which  later  rumour  dwelt  on  as  the  cause  of 
thatcooineflfl.  Henry 's  displeasure.  But  conversations  such 
as  those  which  she  described  with  her  supposed  par- 
amours, lay  bare  far  deeper  wounds  of  domestic  un- 
happiness  ;  and  assure  us,  that  if  we  could  look  behind 
the  scenes,  we  should  see  tliere  estrangements,  quar- 
rels, jealousies,  the  thousand  dreary  incidents  that,  if 
we  knew  them,  would  break  the  suddenness  with  which 
nt  present  the  catastroplie  bursts  upon  us.  It  is  the 
want  of  j)reparation,  the  blank  ignorance  in  which  we 
are  left  of  the  daily  life  and  daily  occurrences  of  the 
courts  \yhich  places  us  at  such  disadvantage  for  recov- 
ering the  truth.  We  are  unable  to  form  any  estimate 
whatever  of  those  antecedent  likelilioods  which,  in  tl  e 
events  of  our  own  ordinary  lives,  guide  our  judgment 
so  imperceptibly,  yet  so  surely.  Henry  is  said  to  have 
been  i.\constant,  bu*  those  who  most  suspected  Henry's 
motives  charge  Anne  at  the  same  time  with  a  long  no* 

* 

1  Pilgrim  p.  117. 

*  Le  IjOJbourcur  I.  405:  quoted  in  Liagard,  Vol.  V.  p.  80. 
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torious  profligacy.^     We  cannot  say  what  is  probable 
or  what  is  improbable ;  except,  indeed,  that  The  ante- 

.,        n  ••111  ^         cedent  prob- 

the  guilt  or  every  person  is  improbable  ante-  abmtiea 

,  .1  1    •         1  •         amount  to 

cedent  to  evidence ;  and  m  the  present  in-   nothing. 
stance,  since,  either  on  the  side  of  the  queen  or  of  the 
king,  there  was   and  must   have  been   most  terrible 
guilt,  these  opposite  presumptions  neutralize  each  other. 
To  proceed  with  tho  story.     Towards  the  middle  of 
April,  1536,  certain  members  of  the   privy  ^p^i. 
council  were  engaged   secretly  in  receiving  ^ga^onYy** 
evidence  which  implicated  the  queen  in  adul-  ofTS'priyy 
tery.     Nothing  is  known  of  the  quarter  from  <^"'**'^- 
which  the  information  came  which  led  to  the  inquiry.^ 
Something,  however,  there  was  to  call  for  inquiry,  or 
something  there  was  thought  to  be  ;  and  on  the  24th 
of  April  the  case  was  considered  sufficiently  complete 
to   make    necessary  a  public  trial.     On   that   day  an 
order  was  issued  for  a  special  commission.     The  mem- 
bers of  the  tribunal  were  selected  with  a  care  propor- 
tioned to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.^     It  was  com- 
posed of  the  lord  chancellor,  the  first  noblemen  of  the 
realm,  and  of  the  judges.    The  investigation  had,  how- 
ever, been  conducted  so  far  with  profound  secrecy ;  and 
the  object  for  which  it  was  to  assemble  was  unknown 
even  to  Cranmer,  himself  a  member  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil.*    With  the  same  mysterious  silence  on  April  27. 
the  cause  of  so  unexpected  a  measure,  the  fo^i'jJJJSJ? 
writs  were  issued  for  a  general  election,  and  °*®'*** 

1  Quoy  qaMl  en  soit  Ton  ce  luy  peult  faire  grand  tort  quand  cires  Ton  a 
repute  pour  meschante.  Car  ce  a  este  des  longtemps  son  stile. —  The  Re- 
gent Maiy  to  Ferdinand :  MS.  Bittssels. 

*  1  'ater  writers  point  to  the  ladies  of  the  court,  but  report  could  not  agree 
upon  any  single  person :  and  nothing  is  reallj"^  known. 

*  Baga  de  Secretis,  pouch  8:  Appendix  II.  to  the  TTurd  Rqportcf  ikt 
D^mtff  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records. 

*  Cnuimer  to  the  King:  Burnet,  Vol.  I.  p,  322. 
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parliament  was  required  to  assemble  as  soon  as  possi- 
TbandAj,  ble.*  On  Thursday,  the  27th,  the  first  arrest 
arrest  of 'sir  was  made.  Sir  William  Brereton,^  a  gen- 
Braraton ;  tlemau  of  the  king's  household,  was  sent  sud- 
day, April 80,  deuly  to  the  Tower;  and  on  the  Sunday 
smeton.  after,  Mark  Smeton,  of  whom  we  know  only 
that  he  was  a  musician  high  in  favour  at  the  court,  ap- 
parently a  spoilt  favourite  of  royal  bounty .^  The  day 
Mayi.  following  was  the  1st  of  May.     It  was  the 

at  Greenwich,  day  OH  which  the  annual  festival  was  held  at 
Greenwich,  and  the  queen  appeared,  as  usual,  with  her 
husband  and  the  court  at  the  tournament  Lord 
Rochfort,  the  queen's  brother,  and  Sir  Henry  Norris, 
both  of  them  implicated  in  the  fatal  charge,  were  de- 
fender and  challenger.  The  tilting  had  commenced, 
The  king  whcu  the  king  rose  suddenly  with  signs  of 
don.  disturbance  in  his  manner,  left  the  court,  and 

rode  off  with  a  small  company  to  London.  Rumour, 
which  delights  in  dramatic  explanations  of  great  oc- 
currences, has  discovered  that  a  handkerchief  dropped 
by  the  queen,  and  caught  by  Norris,  roused  Henry's 
jealousy ;  and  that  his  after  conduct  was  the  result  of 
a  momentary  anger.  The  incidents  of  the  preceding 
week  are  a  sufficient  reply  to  this  romantic  story.  The 
mine  was  already  laid,  the  match  was  ready  for  the 
firo. 

1  I  must  draw  particular  attention  to  this.  Parliament  had  been  jost 
dissolved,  and  a  fresh  body  of  untried  men  were  called  together  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  take  cognizance  of  the  supposed  discovery.  —  See 
the  Speech  of  the  Lord  Chancellor:  Ia^ivIs'  Journals^  p.  84.  If  the  accusa- 
tions were  intentionally  forged  by  the  king,  to  go  out  of  the  way  to  court  so 
r.eedless  publicity  was  an  act  most  strange  and  most  incomprehensible. 

•  Constautyne  says,  Smeton  was  arrested  first  on  Saturday  evening,  at 
Stepney ;  but  he  seems  inconsistent  with  himself.  See  his  Memorial,  Archa- 
9hgia,  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  63. 

•  His  name  repeatedly  occurs  in  "the  Pnvy  Purse  Expens**^  of  HeiU7 
VUI  " 
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The  king  did  not  return  :  he  passed  the  night  in 
London,  and  Anne  remained  at  Greenwich.     On  the 
morning  of  Tuesday  the  privy  council  assem-  Tuesday, 
bled  in  the  palace  under  the  presidency  of  rest  of  the 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  she  was  summoned  privy  coun- 

cil  sit  at 

to  appear  before  it.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Qreeuwioh 
her  uncle,  was  anxious,  as  Burnet  insinuates,  on  politi- 
cal grounds  that  bis  niece  should  be  made  away  with. 
Such  accusations  are  easily  brought,  especially  when 
unsupported  by  evidence.  She  was  unpopular  from 
her  manner.  The  London  merchants  looked  on  her 
with  no  favour  as  having  caused  a  breach  in  the  alii- 
ance  with  Flanders,  and  the  duke  was  an  imperialist 
and  at  heart  a  friend  of  Queen  Catherine  ;  but  he  had 
grown  old  in  the  service  of  the  state  with  an  unblem- 
ished reputation ;  and  he  felt  too  keenly  the  disgrace 
which  Anne's  conduct  had  brought  upon  her  family, 
to  have  contrived  a  scheme  for  her  removal  at  once  so 
awkward  and  so  ignominious.^  On  her  examination, 
she  declared  herself  innocent ;  the  details  she  deciaros 
of  what  passed  are  unknown ;  only  she  cence. 
told  Sir  William  Kingston  that  she  was  cruelly 
handled  at  Greenwich  with  the  king's  council ;  "  and 
that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  answer  to  her  defence, 
had  said,  '  Tut,  tut,  tut,'  shaking  his  head  three  or 
foui  times."  ^  The  other  prisoners  were  then  examined  ; 

A  Five  years  later,  after  the  shameful  behaviour  of  Catherine  Ho^raTd, 
Lie  duke  wrote  to  the  king  of  "  the  abominable  deeds  done  by  two  of  my  mecet 
mgoMiU  your  Highnest ; "  which  he  said  have  "  brought  me  into  the  greatest 
perplexity  that  ever  fioor  wretch  was  in,  fearing  that  your  Majesty,  having 
BO  often  and  by  so  many  of  my  kyn  been  thus  falsely  and  traitorously  han- 
dled, might  not  only  conceive  a  displeasure  in  your  heart  against  me  and 
•n  other  of  that  kyn,  but  also  in  manner  abhor  to  hear  speak  of  any  of  the 
Mune.**  —  Norfolk  to  Henry  VIII. :  State  Papers,  Vol.  I.  p.  721. 

*  Kingston  to  Cromwell:  Singer's  Cavendish,  p.  456  et  seq.,  in  Stiype'i 
Memonals,  Vol.  I. 
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not  Brereton,  it  would  seem,  but  Smeton,  who  must 
NorriB,  we».  t^^ve  been  brought  down  from  the  Tower,  and 
fiSiii'U-  Sir  Henry  Norris,  and  Sir  Francis  Weston, 
wnioed.  j-^^Q  young  courtiers,  who  had  both  of  them 
been  the  trusted  friends  of  the  king.  Each  day  the 
shadow  was  stretcliing  further.  The  worst  was  yet  to 
come. 

On  being  first  questioned,  these  three  made  general 
admissions,  but  denied  resolutely  that  any  actual  offence 
had  been  committed.  On  being  pressed  further  and 
May  2.  cross-cxamiued,  Smeton   confessed  to  acti^ 

Smeton  adultcrv.^  Norris  hesitated :  being  pressed, 
and  Noms,  howcver,  by  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  to  speak 
wards,  how-  tlic  trutli,  he  also  made  a  similar  acknowledg- 
withdraws  meut,  although  he  afterwards  withdrew  from 
he  has  said,  what  he  had  said.^  Weston  persisted  in  de- 
claring himself  innocent.  The  result  was  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  it  was  thought  that  it  would  "  much  touch 
the  king's  honour  "  if  the  guilt  of  the  accused  was  not 
proved  more  clearly.  "  Only  Mark,"  Sir  Edward 
Bay n ton  said,  would  confess  "  of  any  actual  thing  "  ^  ; 
althoucjh  he  had  no  doubt  "  the  other  two  "  were  "  as 
fully  culpable  as  ever  was  he."  They  w^ere,  however, 
for  the  present,  recommitted  to  the  Tower ;  whither 

1  Sir  Edward  Baynton  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  from  Greenwich :  Sicker*! 
Cavendish,  p.  458. 

2  See  Lingard,  Vol.  V.  p.  33.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  examination 
of  the  prisoners  was  at  Greenwich  or  at  the  Tower.  Baynton's  le'^er  \% 
dated  from  Greenwich,  but  that  is  not  conclusive.  Constantyne  saya 
[Archteoloyia,  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  63)  that  the  king  took  Norris  with  him  to 
London,  and,  as  he  heard  say,  urged  him  all  the  way  to  confess,  with  prom- 
ises of  pardon  if  he  would  be  honest  with  him.  Norris  persisted  in  his  de» 
nial,  however,  and  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  Afterwards,  before  the 
council,  he  confessed.  On  his  trial,  his  confession  was  read  to  him,  and  h« 
•aid  he  was  deceived  into  making  it  by  Sir  W.  Fitzwilliam:  an  »«»aA«ti«i» 
•gainst  this  gentleman  very  difficult  to  believe. 

*  Letter  to  the  Lord  Treasurer* 
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ilso  in  the  afternoon  the  council  conducted  the  queen, 
and  left  her  in  the  custody  of  Sir  William  Kings- 
ton. 

She  was  brought  up  the  river  ;  the  same  ri\«er  along 
which  she  sailed  in  splendour  only  three  short  The  queen, 
years  before.     She  landed  at  the  same  Tower  noon,  is 

J, .    .  1  •  /»  1  11-  •  taken  to  tk« 

b*airs  ;  and,  as  it  to  complete  the  bitter  misery  Tower. 
of  the  change,  she  was  taken  "  to  her  own  lodgings 
in  which  she  lay  at  her  coronation."     She  had  feared 
that  she  was  to  go   to  a  dungeon.     When  Kingston 
told  her  that  these  rooms  had  been  prepared  for  her, 
"  It  is  too  good  for  me,"  she  said,  "  Jesu  have  mercy 
on  me  ;  "  "  and  kneeled  down,  weeping  a  great  space  ; 
and  in  the  same  sorrow  fell  into  a  great  laughing."  ^ 
She  then  begged  that  she  might  have  the  sac-  she  protests 
lament  in  the  closet  by  her  chamber,  that  she  c«nce,  and 
might  pray  for  mercv,  declaring   '*that  she  the  sacra- 

°    p  p  ,  *'  J^  ^        mentinher 

was  tree  trom  the  company  ot   man  as  tor  closet. 
sin,"  and  was  "  the  king's  true  wedded  wife." 

She  was  aware  that  the  other  prisoners  were  in  the 
Tower,  or,  at  least,  that  Smeton,  Weston,  and  Norria 
were  there.  Whether  she  knew  at  that  time  of  the 
ftirther  dreadful  accusation  which  was  hanging  over  her, 
does  not  appear  ;  but  she  asked  anxiously  for  her 
brother ;  and,  if  she  had  suspected  anything,  her  fears 
must  have  been  confirmed  by  Kingston's  evasive  re- 
plies. It  is  so  painful  to  dwell  upon  the  words  and 
actions  of  a  poor  woman  in  her  moments  of  misery, 
that  Kingston  may  describe  his  conversation  with  her 
in  his  own  words.  Lord  Rochfort  had  returned  to 
London  at  liberty ;  he  seems  to  have  been  arrested  the 
«ame  Tuesday  afternoon.  "  I  pray  you,"  she  said,  "  to 
tell  me  where  my  Lord  Rochfort  is  ?  "  —  "I  told  her,' 

1  Kingston  to  Cromwell ;  Singer's  Cavendish,  p.  451. 
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Kingston  wrote,  that  "  I  saw  him  afore  dmner,  in  the 
court."  "  Oh,  where  is  my  sweet  brother  ?  "  she  went 
on.  "  I  said  I  left  him  at  York-place  ;  and  so  I  did.  "  I 
hear  sayf  said  she,  "  that  I  should  be  accused  with 
three  men  ;  and  I  can  say  no  more  but  nay,  without  I 
should  open  my  body,"  —  and  therewith  she  opened 
her  gown,  saying,  "  Oh,  Norris,  hast  thou  accused  me  ? 
Thou  art  in  the  Tower  with  me,  and  thou  and  I  shall 
die  together.  And,  Mark,  thou  art  here  too.  Oh,  my 
mother,  thou  wilt  die  for  sorrow."  And  much  she 
lamented  my  Lady  of  Worcester,  for  because  her  child 
did  not  stir  in  her  body.  And  my  wife  said,  "  What 
should  be  the  cause  ?  "  She  said,  "  For  the  sorrow 
fihe  took  for  me."  And  then  she  said,  "  Mr.  Kingston, 
shall  I  die  without  justice  ?  "  And  I  said,  "  The  poor- 
est subject  the  king  hath,  had  justice  ; "  and  therewith 
she  laughed."  ^ 

Lady  Boleyn,  her  aunt,  had  been  sent  for,  with  a 
i^y  Mrs.  Cousins,  and  two  other  ladies,  selected 

Fh^othe?  by  the  king.2  They  were  ordered  to  attend 
toattend*  npou  the  quecu,  but  to  observe  a  strict  si- 
npon  her.  lence  ;  and  to  hold  no  communication  with 
her,  except  in  the  presence  of  Lady  Kingston.  This 
regulation,  it  was  found,  could  not  be  insisted  on. 
Lady  Boleyn  and  Mrs.  Cousins  slept  in  the  queen's 
room,  and  conversation  could  not  be  prevented.  Mrs. 
Cousins  undertook,  on  her  part,  to  inform  Kingston  if 
anything  was  said  which  "  it  was  meet  tliat  he  should 
Know.    ^ 

1  Kingston  to  Cromwell :  Singer's  Cavendish,  p.  451. 

2  She  said,  "  I  think  it  much  unkindncss  in  the  king  to  put  8u«'H  about 
me  as  I  never  loved.*'    I  shewed  her  that  the  king  took  them  to  ^  r>  honeit 
and  good  women.    *  But  I  would  have  had  of  mine  own  privy  c    >aiber,' 
■he  said,  "  which  I  favour  most."  —  Kingston  to  Cromwell:  Ibid       45T 

•  Ihid  p.  453. 
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In  compliance  with  this  promise,  she  told  him,  the 
next  morning,  that  the  queen  had  been  speak-  wednewiay 
ing  to  her  about  Norris.  On  the  preceding  Reported 
Sunday,  she  said  that  Norris  had  offered  to  S?";:^^*^'^ 
"  swear  for  the  queen,  that  she  was  a  gooil  ^^  ^otv\s, 
woman."  — "  But  how,"  asked  Mrs.  Cousins,  very 
naturally,  "  how  came  any  such  things  to  be  spoken 
of  at  all  ?  "  —  "  Marry,"  the  queen  said,  "  I  bade  him 
d")  so :  for  I  asked  him  why  he  went  not  through  with 
his  marriage  ;  and  he  made  answer,  that  he  would 
tarry  a  time.  Then,  I  said.  You  look  for  dead  men's 
shoes ;  for  if  aught  came  to  the  king  but  good,  you 
would  look  to  have  me.^  And  he  said,  if  he  should 
have  any  such  thought,  he  would  his  head  were  off. 
And  then  she  said  she  could  undo  him,  if  she  would. 
And  therewith  they  fell  out."  "  But  she  said  she 
more  feared  Weston  ;  for  on  Whitsun  Tues-  And  with 
day  last,  Weston  told  her  that  Norris  came  weston. 
more  unto  her  chamber  for  her  than  for  Mage."* 
Afterwards,  "  The  queen  spake  of  Weston,  that  she 
had  spoken  to  him,  because  he  did  love  her  kinswoman, 
Mrs.  Skelton,  and  tliat  she  said  he  loved  not  his  wife ; 
and  he  made  answer  to  her  again,  that  he  loved  one 
in  her  house  better  than  them  both.  She  asked  him 
who  is  that  ?  to  which  he  answered,  that  it  is  yourself. 
*  And  then,'  she  said,  '  she  defied  him.'  "  ^ 

1  The  disor  ler  of  which  the  king  ultimately  died  —  ulceration  Jl  tll» 
legs — had  already  begun  to  show  itself. 

*  The  lady,  perhaps,  to  whom  Norris  was  to  have  been  married.  Sir  EJd- 
ward  Baynton  makes  an  allusion  to  a  Mistress  Marger}\  The  passage  ii 
so  injured  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible:  —  "  I  have  mused  much  et  .  .  .  . 
of  Mistress  Margery,  which  hath  used  her  ....  strangely  towards  me  of 
late,  being  her  friend  as  I  have  been.  But  no  doubt  it  cannot  be  but  she 
must  be  of  councell  therewith.  There  hath  been  great  friendship  between 
the  queen  and  her  of  late."  — Sir  E.  Baynton  to  the  Lord  Treasurer* 
Ainger,  p.  458. 

*  Kingston  to  Cromwell :  Singer,  pp.  452, 453.  Of  Smeton  she  said, '  He 
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So  passed  Wednesday  at  the  Tower.  Let  us  feel 
our  very  utmost  commiseration  for  this  unhappy  wom- 
an ;  if  she  was  guilty,  it  is  the  more  reason  that  we 
should  pity  her ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  say,  that  conver- 
aations  of  -this  kind,  admitted  by  herself,  disentitle 
her  to  plend  her  character  in  answer  to  the  charges 
against  her.  Young  men  do  not  speak  of  love  to 
young  and  beautiful  married  women,  still  less  to  ladies 
of  so  high  rank,  unless  something  more  than  levity  has 
encouragod  them ;  and  although  to  have  permitted  such 
language  is  no  proof  of  guilt,  yet  it  is  a  proof  of  the 
absence  of  innocence. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  Tuesday  morning,  a  rumour  of 
The  news  the  Queeu's  arrcst  was  rife  in  London  ;  and 
Crannier.  the  ucws  for  the  first  time  reached  the  ears 
to  Lambeth     of  Craumer.      The   archbishop   was   absent 

till  he  hears      „  .  i  •  i  t*      i  t 

ftirther.  irom  liome,  but  m  the  course  ot  the  day 
he  received  an  order,  through  Cromwell,  to  repair 
to  his  palace,  and  remain  there  till  he  heard  fur- 
ther. With  what  thoughts  he  obeyed  this  command 
may  be  gathered  from  the  letter  which,  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  he  wrote  to  Henry.  The  fortunes  of 
the  Reformation  had  been  so  closely  linked  to  those  of 
the  queen,  that  he  trembled  for  the  consequences  to 
the  church  of  the  king's  too  just  indignation.  If  the 
barren  womb  of  Catherine  had  seemed  a  judgment 
against   the  first  marriage,  the  shameful  issue  of  the 

was  never  in  mv  chamber  but  at  Winchester;  "  she  had  sent  for  him  "  to 

play  on  the  virginals,"  for  there  her  lodginji:  was  above  the  king's 

"  I  never  spoke  with  him  since,"  she  added,  "but  upon  Saturday  before 
May  day,  and  then  I  found  him  standing  in  the  round  window  in  my  cham- 
ber of  presence,  and  I  asked  why  he  was  so  sad,  and  he  answered  and  said 
?t  was  no  matter;  and  then  she  said,  "  You  may  not  look  to  have  me  speak 
to  you  as  I  should  to  a  nobleman,  because  you  be  an  inferior  person.'  —  *  Noj 
no,  madam;  a  look  sufficeth  me  [he  said],  and  thus  fare  you  well.*"  — 
Singer,  p.  455. 
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second  might  be  regarded  too  probably  as  a  witness 
against  that  and  against  every  act  which  had  been  con- 
nected with  it.  Full  of  these  forebodings,  yet  not  too 
wholly  occupied  with  tliem  to  forget  the  unhappy  queen, 
he  addressed  the  king,  early  on  Wednesday,  in  the  fol- 
lowing language  :  — 

"  Please  it  your  most  noble  Grace  to  be  advertised, 
that  at  your  Grace's  commandment,  by  Mr.  He  writen  to 

c  ,         ,       ,  .  .  i-,  ,       the  king. 

secretary  s   Jetter,    written  m  your  Grace  s  ne  implores 
name,  I  came  to  Lambeth  yesterday,  and  there  bear  his  mi» 

ri  •  1  i^  \      n       ^  fortune  like 

1  do  remain  to  know  your  Grace  s  turther  a  man, 
pleasure.  And  forasmuch  as  without  your  Grace's  com- 
mandment, I  dare  not,  contrary  to  the  contents  of  the 
said  letter,  presume  to  come  unto  your  Grace's  pres- 
ence ;  nevertheless,  of  my  most  bounden  duty,  I  can  do 
no  less  than  most  humbly  to  desire  your  Grace,  by  your 
great  wisdom,  and  by  the  assistance  of  God's  help, 
somewhat  to  suppress  the  deep  sorrows  of  your  Grace's 
heart,  and  to  take  all  adversities  of  God's  hands  both 
patiently  and  thankfully.  I  cannot  deny  but  your 
Grace  hath  good  cause  many  ways  of  lamentable 
heaviness  ;  and  also,  that  in  the  wrongful  estimation 
of  the  world,  your  Grace's  honour  of  every  part  is  so 
highly  touched  (whether  the  things  that  commonly  be 
spoken  of  be  true  or  not),  that  I  remember  not  that 
ever  Almighty  God  sent  unto  your  Grace  any  like 
occasion  to  try  your  Grace's  constancy  throughout, 
whether  your  Highness  can  be  content  to  take  of  God'i^ 
hands  as  well  things  displeasant  as  pleasant,  ^^^j  ^  ^, 
And  if  He  find  in  your  most  noble  heart  reiy"thf** 
such  an  obedience  unto  his  will,  that  your  ^'lUS'^t 
Grace,  without  murmuration  and  over-much  "p*"*  ^^^' 
heaviness,  do  accept  all  adversities,  not  less  thanking 
Him  than  when  all  things  succeed  after  your  Graco't 
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will  and  pleasure,  then  I  suppose  your  Grace  did  nerer 
thing  more  acceptable  unto  Him  since  your  first  gov- 
ernance of  this  your  realm.  And  moreover,  your  Grace 
shall  give  unto  Him  occasion  to  multiply  and  increase 
his  gi'aces  and  benefits  unto  your  Highness,  as  He  did 
unto  his  most  faithful  servant  Job ;  unto  whom,  after 
his  great  calamities  and  heaviness,  for  his  obedient 
heart  and  willing  acceptation  of  God's  scourge  and  rod; 
addidit  Dominus  cuncta  duplicia.  And  if  it  be  true 
that  is  openly  reported  of  the  Queen's  Grace,  if  men 
had  a  right  estimation  of  things,  they  should  not  esteem 
any  part  of  your  Grace's  honour  to  be  touched  there- 
by ;  but  her  honour  to  be  clean  disparaged.  And  I 
am  in  such  perplexity,  that  my  mind  is  clean  amazed ; 
for  I  never  had  better  opinion  in  woman  than  I  had 
in  her ;  which  maketh  me  to  think  that  she  should  not 
be  culpable.  And  again,  I  think  your  Highness  would 
not  have  gone  so  far,  except  she  had  been  surely 
culpable. 

"  Now  I  think  that  your  Grace  best  knoweth  that, 
^J^%  next  unto  your  Grace,  I  was  most  bound 
iS^  m)t  \v[ito  her  of  all  creatures  living.  Wherefore, 
what  to  be-     j  ^^^g^.  liunibly  beseech  your  Grace  to  suffer 

me  in  that  which  both  God's  law,  nature,  and  also  her 
kindness  bindeth  me  unto  :  that  is,  that  I  may  with 
He  will  pray  J^^^  Gracc's  favour  wish  and  pray  for  her 
£*found"K^  that  she  may  declare  herself  inculpable  and 
nocent.  inuoceut.  And  if  she  be  found  culpable,  con- 
mdering  your  Grace's  goodness  to  her,  and  from  what 
condition  your  Grace  of  your  only  mere  goodness  took 
her,  and  set  the  crown  upon  her  head,  I  repute  him 
not  your  Grace's  faithful  servant  and  subject,  nor  true 
onto  the  realm,  that  would  not  desire  the  offence  with- 
out mercy  to  be  punished,  to  the  example  of  all  other. 
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And  as  I  loved  her  not  a  little  for  the  love  which  I 
judged  lier  to  bear  towards  God  and  his  gos-  But  if  she 
pel ;  so  if  she  be  proved  culpable,  there  is  let  her  be 
not  one  that  loveth  God  and  his  gospel  that  with  aii  ex- 
will  ever  favour  her,  but  must  hate  her  above  the  dishonoui 

wliicli  siic 

all  other ;  and  the  more  they  favour  the  gospel,  has  brought 
the  more  they  will  liate  her ;  for  there  never  gMpei. 
was  creature  in  our  time  that  so  much  slandered  the 
gospel.  And  God  hath  sent  her  this  punishment  for 
that  she  feignedly  hath  professed  his  gospel  in  her 
mouth,  and  not  in  heart  and  deed.  And  though  she 
hath  offended  so  that  she  hath  deserved  never  to  be  rec- 
onciled to  your  Grace's  favour,  yet  Almighty  God  liath 
manifoldly  declared  his  goodness  towards  your  Grace, 
and  never  offended  you.  But  your  Grace,  I  am  sure, 
acknowledgeth  that  you  have  offended  Him.  Where- 
fore, I  trust  that  your  Grace  will  bear  no  less  He  trusts 

,  '^  that  the  king 

entire  favour  unto  the  truth  of  the  gospel  wins  in. on 

®      *  tinue  to  fo- 

than  you  did  before;  forasmuch  as  your  vourthegos- 
Grace's  favour  to  the  gospel  was  not  led  by  as  before, 
affection  unto  her,  but  by  zeal  unto  the  truth.  And 
thus  I  beseech  Almighty  God,  whose  gospel  he  hath 
ordained  your  Grace  to  be  defender  of,  ever  to  pre- 
serve your  Grace  from  all  evil,  and  give  you  at  the 
end  the  promise  of  his  gospel.  From  Lambeth,  the 
third  of  May." 

The  letter  w^as  written ;  it  was  not,  however,  sent 
upon  the  instant;  and  in  the  course  of  the  He  is  sent «» 

.  ,  11.1  ,  to  the  star 

.normng   the   archbishop   was   requested   to  chamber. 
meet  the?  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Oxford,  Lord  Sussex, 
and   the   Lord   Chamberlain,   in    the    Star   Chamber. 
He  went,  and  on  his  return  to  Lambeth  he  added  a 
few  words  in  a  postscript.     In  the  interview  The  post- 

script  of 

from  which  he  had  at  the  moment  returned,  hi« 
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those  noblemen,  he  said,  had  declared  unto  him  sach 
things  as  his  Grace's  pleasure  was  they  should  make 
him  privy  unto ;  for  the  which  he  was  most  bounden 
unto  his  Grace.  "  What  communications  we  had  to- 
gether," he  added,  "  I  doubt  not  but  they  will  make 
the  true  report  thereof  unto  your  Grace.  lam  exceedr 
ingly  sorry  that  such  faults  can  be  proved  by  the  qxieen^ 
0%  I  heard  of  their  relation.^^  ^ 

If  we  may  believe,  as  I  suppose  we  may,  that  Cran- 
mer  was  a  man  of  sound  understanding,  and  of  not 
less  than  ordinary  probity,  this  letter  is  of  the  greatest 
value ;  it  shows  the  impression  which  was  made  upon 
a  sensible  person  by  the  first  rumours  of  the  discovery ; 
it  shows  also  the  archbishop's  opinion  of  the  king's 
character,  with  the  effect  upon  his  own  mind  of  the 
evidence  which  the  chancellor,  at  the  king's  command, 
had  laid  before  him. 

We  return  to  the  prisoners  in  the  Tower.  Mark 
Smeton,  who  had  confessed  his  guilt,  was  ironed.^ 
The  other  gentlemen,  not  in  consideration  of  their 
silence,  but  of  their  rank,  were  treated  more  leniently. 
To  the  queen,  with  an  object  which  may  be  variously 
interpreted,  Henry  wrote  the  Friday  succeeding  her 
Friday,  aiTCst,  holding  out   hopes    of  forgiveness  if 

Henrywrites  shc  would  bc  houcst  and  Open  with  him. 
J?ihlVro^-  P^^sons  who  assume  that  the  whole  transac- 
SJn^'ifThe  ti^^  ^^^^  the  scheme  of  a  wicked  husband  to 
will  confess.    (jij^pQse  of  a  wife  of  whom  he  was  weary,  will 

1  Printed  in  Burnet,  Vol.  I.  p.  322,  et  seq. 

s  "  Mark  is  the  worst  cherished  of  any  man  in  the  house,  for  he  weara 
irons."  —  Kingston  to  Cromwell.  Later  writers  have  assured  themselves 
that  Smeton's  confession  was  extorted  from  him  by  promises  of  pardon. 
Why,  then,  was  the  government  so  impolitic  as  to  treat  him  with  especial 
harshness  so  early  in  the  transaction  ?  When  he  found  himself  "  ironed," 
\e  must  have  b3en  assured  that  faith  would  not  be  kept  with  him;  and  he 
had  abundant  time  to  withdraw  what  he  had  said. 
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believe  that  he  was  practising  upon  her  terror  to  obtain 
his  freedom  by  a  lighter  crime  than  murder.     Those 
who  consider  that  he  possessed  the  ordinary  qualities 
of  humanity,  and  that  he  was  really  convinced  of  her 
guilt,  may  explain  his  offer  as  the  result   of  natural 
feel'ng.     But   in  whatever   motive  his  conduct  origi- 
nated, it  was  ineffectual.    Anne,  either  know-  ghe  |  iRisti 
ing  that  she  was  innocent,  or  trusting  that  }Sg°^r^ 
her  guilt  could   not  be  proved,  trusting,  as  °*^®^*^» 
Sir  Edmund   Baynton    thought,  to   the  constancy  of 
Weston  and  Norris,^  dechned  to  confess  any-  Being  aatis- 
thing.     "  If  any  man  accuse  me.    she  said  to  there  wm  no 

®  *  witness  of 

Kingston,  "  /  can  but  say  nay^  and  they  can  her  guiit. 
bring  no  witness,^^^  Instead  of  acknowledging  any 
guilt  in  herself,  she  perhaps  retaliated  upon  the  king  in 
the  celebrated  letter  which  has  been  thought  a  proof 
both  of  her  own  innocence,  and  of  the  conspiracy  by 
which  she  was  destroyed.^  This  letter  also,  although 
at  once  so  well  known  and  of  so  dubious  authority,  it 
13  fair  to  give  entire. 

"Sir,  —  Your  Grace's  displeasure  and  my  imprison* 
ment  are  things  so  strange  unto  me,  as  what  to  write, 

1  The  sentence  is  mutilated,  but  the  meaning  seems  intelligible:  "  IIm 
queen  standeth  stiffly  in  her  opinion  that  she  wo  ...  .  which  I  think  is  in 
die  trust  that  she  [hath  in  the]  other  two,"  —  i.  e.  Norris  and  Weston.  — 
Baynton  to  the  I-K)rd  Treasurer.  The  government  seems  to  have  been 
aware  of  some  secret  communication  between  her  and  Norris.  —  Ibid 
Singer,  p.  458. 

2  Kingston  to  Cromwell :  Singer,  p.  457. 

8  My  first  impression  of  this  letter  was  strongly  in  favour  of  its  autheii'^ 
licity.  I  still  allow  it  to  stand  in  the  text  because  it  exists,  and  becaiua 
there  is  no  evidence,  external  or  internal,  to  prove  it  to  be  a  forgeiy.  The 
more  carefully  I  have  examined  the  MS.,  however,  the  greater  uncertainty 
I  have  felt  about  it.  It  is  not  an  original.  It  is  not  an  official  copy.  It 
does  not  appear,  though  here  I  cannot  speak  conclusively,  to  be  even  a  con* 
temporary  cop^^  The  only  guide  to  the  date  is  the  watermark  on  the  pa* 
per,  and  in  this  instance  the  evidence  is  indecisive.  —  Note  to  the  3d  eicU^ 
ttoq. 
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or  what  to  excuse,  I  am  altogether  ignorant.  Whereas 
ftitorday,  7®^  ^end  unto  me  (willing  [me]  to  confem 
S?  fetter  to  ^  truth,  and  to  obtain  your  favour)  by  such 
the  king.       ^^  ^^^  wiiom  you  kuow  to  be  mine  antient 

professed  enemy,  I  no  sooner  conceived  this  message 
by  him,  than  I  riglitly  conceived  your  meaning ;  and 
if,  as  you  say,  confessing  a  truth  indeed  may  procure 
my  safety,  I  shall  with  all  willingness  and  duty  f  er- 
form  your  command. 

"  But  let  not  your  Grace  ever  imagine  that  your 
poor  wife  will  ever  be  brought  to  acknowledge  a  fault 
where  not  so ^ much  as  a  thought  thereof  proceeded. 
Never  prince  And  to  spcak  a  truth,  ncver  prince  had  wife 
loyal  wife,  morc  loyal  in  all  duty,  and  in  all  true  affec- 
tion, than  you  have  ever  found  in  Anne  Boleyn  ;  with 
which  name  and  place  I  could  willingly  have  contented 
myself,  if  God  and  your  Grace's  pleasure  had  been  so 
pleased.  Neither  did  I  at  any  time  so  far  forget  my- 
self in  my  exaltation  or  received  queenship,  but  that  I 
She,  how-  always  looked  for  such  an  alteration  as  now 
looked  for       I  find  :    for   the    ground   of  my  preferment 

what  now  */     i 

■he  finds.  bciiig  ou  uo  surcr  foundation  than  your 
Grace's  fancy,  the  least  alteration  I  knew  was  fit  and 
sufficient  to  draw  that  fancy  to  some  other  subject. 
You  have  chosen  me  from  a  low  estate  to  be  your 
queen  and  companion,  far  beyond  my  desert  or  desire. 
If  then  you  found  me  worthy  of  such  honour,  good 
your  Grace,  let  not  any  light  fancy  or  bad  counsel  of 
mine  enemies  withdraw  your  princely  favour  from  me  ; 
neither  let  that  stain,  that  unworthy  stain,  of  a  disloyal 
heart  towards  your  good  Grace,  ever  cast  so  foul  a  blot 
on  your  most  dutiful  wife,  and  the  infant  princess, 
four  daughter. 

"Try  me,  good   king,  but  let  me  have   a  lawfu] 
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tiial ;   and  let  not  my  sworn   enemies   sit  as  my  ac- 
cusers and  my  judges ;  yea,  let  me  receive  g^e  begs  t« 
an  open  trial,  for  my  truth  shall  fear  no  open  »^*'*''»i» 
shame.     Then  shall   you   see   either  mine   innocency 
cleared,  your  suspicions  and  conscience  satisfied,  the 
ignominy  and   slander   of  the  world   stopped,  or  my 
guilt  openly  declared  ;  so  that,  whatsoever  God  or  you 
may  determine  of  me,  your  Grace  may  be  j^^^  j,  ^ym\m 
freed  from  an  open  censure;  and  mine    of-  hcm^^' 
fence  being  so  lawfully  proved,  your  Grace  toJ^SJi^^w 
is  at  liberty,  both  before  God  and  man,  not  ^^^^' 
only  to  execute  worthy  punishment  on  me,  as  an  un- 
lawful wife,  but  to  follow  your  affection  already  set- 
tled on  that  party  for  whose  .sake  I  am  now  as  I  am, 
whose  name  I  could  some  good  while  since  have  pointed 
unto  ;  your  Grace  not  being  ignorant  of  my  suspicion 
therein. 

"  But  if  you  have  already  determined  of  me ;  and 
that   not   only  my  death,  but  an   infamous  ifherfcte 
dlander,  must  bring  you  the  enjoying  of  your  decided,  sh« 
desired  happiness  ;  then  I  desire  of  God  that  wui  pardon 
he  will  pardon  your  great  sin  therein,  and  sin, 
likewise  my  enemies  the  instruments  thereof;  and  that 
He  will  not  call  you  to  a  strict  account  for  your  un- 
princely  and  cruel  usage  of  me,  at  his  general  judg- 
ment-seat, where   both  you  and  myself  must  shortly 
appear ;  and  in  whose  judgment,  I  doubt  not,  whatso- 
ever the  world  may  think  of  me,  mine  innocence  shall 
be  openly  known  and  sufficiently  cleared. 

'*  My  last  and  only  request  shall  be,  that  myself 
may  only  bear  the  burden  of  your  Grace's  And  also 

•.,   '^^  '^  11.  *  11         that  her  own 

oispleasure,  and  that   it  may  not  touch  the  death  may 

*  '^  suffice,  and 

mnocent  souls  of  those  poor  gentlemen  who,  thepoorgen 

...  ...        tlemen  be 

as  I  understand,  are  likewise  in  strait  impris-  ipawd 

vuL.  u.  30 
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onment  for  my  sake.  If  ever  I  have  found  &voiil 
in  your  sight,  if  ever  the  name  of  Anne  Boleyn  hath 
been  pleasing  in  your  ears,  then  let  me  obtain  this 
request ;  and  I  will  so  leave  to  trouble  your  Grace  any 
further ;  with  mine  earnest  prayers  to  the  Trinity,  to 
have  your  Grace  in  his  good  keeping,  and  to  direct 
you  in  all  your  actions.  From  my  doleful  prison  in  the 
Tower,  this  6th  of  May.  Your  most  loyal  tnd  evei 
faithful  wife,  Anne  Bolbyn.'*  ^ 

This  letter  is  most  affecting ;  and  although  it  is  bet* 
ter  calculated  to  plead  the  queen's  cause  with  posterity 
than  with  the  king,  whom  it  could  only  exasperate,  yet 
if  it  is  genuine  it  tells  (so  far  as  such  a  composition 
can  tell  at  all)  powerfiilly  in  her  favour.  On  the 
same  page  of  the  manuscript,  carrying  the  same  au- 
thority, and  subject  to  the  same  doubt,  is  a  fragment 
of  another  letter,  supposed  to  have  been  wTitten  sub- 
A  second  re-  sequently,  and  therefore  in  answer  to  a  sec- 
^©"nfeS'from  ^"^  invitation  to  confess.  In  this  she  repUed 
l^^cindre-**  again,  that  she  could  confess  no  more  than 
fusai.  gjjg  j^^j  already  spoken  ;  that  she  might  con- 

ceal nothing  from  the  king,  to  whom  she  did  acknowl- 
edge herself  so  much  bound  for  so  many  favours*  for 
raising  her  first  from  a  mean  woman  to  be  a  marchion- 
ess ;  next  to  be  his  queen ;  and  now,  seeing  he  could 
bestow  no  further  honours  upon  her  on  earth,  for  pur- 
toe^quwn's  posiiig  by  martyrdom"  to  make  her  a  saint 
whatu  "°  in  heaven.^  This  answer  also  was  unwise  in 
have  been,  point  of  worldly  prudeucc  ;.  and  I  am  obliged 
"^mshowSg   to  add,  that  the  tone  which  was  assumed,  both 

1  Burnet's  Collectanea^  p.  87 ;  CoiUm.  MS. 

*  Strj'pe's  Ecdts.  Memonnls^  Vol.  I.    Lord  Bacon  speaks  of  these 

I  ft  message  sent  by  the  queen  on  the  morning  of  the  execution* 
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in  this  and  in  her  first  letter,  was  unbecon  ing  (even  if 
she  was  innocent  of  actual  sin)  in  a  wife  .who,  on  her 
own  showing,  was  so  gravely  to  blame.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  she  had  betrayed  from  the  first  the 
king's  confidence ;  and,  as  she  knew  at  the  moment  at 
which  she  was  writing,  she  had  never  been  legally 
married  to  him. 

Her  spirits  meanwhile  had  something  rallied,  though 
still  violently  fluctuating.  "  One  hour,"  wrote  Kings- 
ton,^ "  she  is  determined  to  die,  and  the  next  hour 
much  contrary  to  that."  Sometimes  she  talked  in  a 
wild,  wandering  way,  wondering  whether  HerwUd 
any  one  made  the  prisoners  beds,  with  other  Tower, 
of  those  light  trifles  which  'Wiomen's  minds  dwell  upon 
so  strangely,  when  .strained  beyond  their  strength. 
"  There  would  be  no  rain,"  she  said,  "  till  she  was  out 
of  the  Tower ;  and  if  she  died,  they  would  see  the 
greatest  punishment  for  her  that  ever  came  to  Eng- 
land." "  And  tlien,"  she  added,  "  I  shall  be  a  saint 
in  heaven,  for  I  have  done  many  good  deeds  in  my 
days ;  but  I  think  it  much  unkindness  in  the  king  to 
put  such  about  me  as  I  never  loved."  ^  Kingston  was 
a  hard  chronicler,  too  convinced  of  the  queen's  guilt  to 
feel  compassion  for  her ;  and  yet  these  rambling  fancies 
are  as  touching  as  Ophelia's  ;  and,  unlike  hers,  are  no 
creation  of  a  ])oet's  imagination,  but  words  once  truly 
uttered  by  a  poor  human  being  in  her  hour  of  agony. 
Yet  they  proved  nothing.  And  if  her  wanderings  seem 
to  breathe  of  innocence,  they  are  yet  compatible  with 
the  absence  of  it.  We  must  remind  ourselves  that  two 
of  the  prisoners  had  already  confessed  both  their  own 
gi  ilt  and  hers. 

The  queen  demanded  a  trial ;  it  was  not  necessary 

J  Kingston  to  Cromwell:  Singer,  p.  456.  3  Xbid.  p.  467. 
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to  ask  foi  it.  Both  she  and  her  supposed  accom- 
plices were  tried  with  a  scrupulousness  without  a 
Pvppantions  parallel,  SO  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  the  crim- 
inal records  of  the  time.  The  substance  of 
onteringinto  tlic  proceedings  is  preserved  in  an  official 
taiit.  summaiy ;  ^   and  distressing  as  it  is  to  read 

of  sucli  sad  matters,  the  importance  of  arriving  at  a 
&ir  judgment  must  excuse  the  details  which  will  be  t 
entered  into.  The  crime  was  alike  hideous,  whether 
it  was  the  crime  of  the  queen  or  of  Henry  ;  we '  may 
not  attempt  to  hide  from  ourselves  the  full  deformity 
of  it. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  then,  a  special  commission 
was  appointed,  to  try  certain  persons  for  offences  com- 
mitted at  London,  at  Hampton  Court,  and  at  the 
palace  at  Greenwich.  The  offences  in  question  hav- 
ing been  committed  in  Middlesex  and  in  Kent,  bills 
were  first  to  be  returned  by  the  grand  juries  of  both 
counties. 

Men  are  apt  to  pass  vaguely  over  the  words  '•■  a 
commission  "  or  "a  jury,"  regarding  them  rather  as 
mechanical  abstractions  than  as  bodies  of  responsible 
men.  I  shall  therefore  give  the  list  of  the  persons 
who,  in  these  or  any  other  capacities,  were  engaged 
The  names     ui)on    the    trials.       The    special   commission 

of  the  com-  *       .  r»    ri  •       mi  a       i    i 

misfionera  consisted  01  bir  Tliomas  Audeley,  the  lord 
try  the  cliancellor ;    the  Duke   of  Norfolk,  undo  of 

oonipiices.  the  queen  and  of  Lord  Rochfort ;  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  the  king's  brother  -  in  -  law  ;  the  Earl  of 
Wiltshire,  the  queen's  father ;  the  Earls  of  Oxford, 
Westmoreland,  and  Sussex  ;  Lord  Sandys  ;  Thomas 
Cromwell ;    Sir   William  Fitzwilliam   the  Lord  High 

1  Baga  de  Secrel  is,  pouches  8  and  9:  Appendix  II.  to  the  Third  Rtpon 
tf  tht  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Record*, 
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Admiral,  an  old  man  whose  career  had  been  of  the 
most  distinguished  brilliancy  ;  Sir  William  Paulet,  lord 
treasurer,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Winchester;  and, 
finally,  the  nine  judges  of  the  Courts  of  Westminster, 
Sir  John  Fitzjames,  Sir  John  Baldewyn,  Sir  Richard 
Lister,  Sir  John  Porte,  Sir  John  Spelman,  Sir  Walter 
Luke,  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert,  Sir  Thomas  Engle- 
field,  and  Sir  William  Shelley.  The  duty  of  this  tribu- 
aal  was  to  try  the  four  commoners  accused  of  adultery 
with  the  queen.  She  herself,  with  her  brother,  ,^^  ^^^^ 
would  be  tried  by  the  House  of  Lords.  Of  SrotheJto 
the  seven  peers,  three  were  her  own  nearest  ^e^mmiw  ai 
connexions ;  the  remaining  commissioners  ^^^' 
were  those  who,  individually  and  professionally,  might 
have  been  considered  competent  for  the  conduct  of  the 
cause  above  all  other  persons  in  the  realm.  Antece- 
dently to  experience,  we  should  not  have  expected  that 
a  commission  so  constituted  would  have  lent  itself  to  a 
conspiracy ;  and  if  foul  play  had  been  intended,  we 
should  have  looked  to  see  some  baser  instruments  se- 
lected for  so  iniquitous  a  purpose. 

In  tlie  middle    of  the    second  week   in    Mav,  the 
grand  juries  had  completed  their  work.     On  Wednesday, 
the  10th,    a   true  bill  was   found  at  West-  Truewii 
minster,  by  the  oaths  of  Giles  Heron,  Esq. ;  grand  jmy 
Roger  More,  Esq. ;  Richard  Awnsham,  Esq. ;  sex. 
Thomas    Byllyngton,    Esq. ;    Gregory    Lovel,    Esq. ; 
Jolm    Worsop,  Esq. ;    WiUiam  Goddard,  gentleman ; 
William  Blakwall,  gentleman  ;  John  Wylford,  gcntle- 
laan  ;  WiUiam  Berd,  gentleman  ;  Henry  Hubbylthome, 
gentleman ;     William    Huning,     gentleman ;    Robert 
Walys,  gentleman ;  John  Englond,  gentleman  ;  Hen* 
rry  Lodysman,  gentleman ;  and  John  Averey,  gentle* 
man. 
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On  tlic  11th  a  true  bill  was  found  at  Deptford  by 
TbariMiuy,  ^'^^  oatiis  of  Sir  Ricliard  Clement,  Sir  Wil- 
iSSj  bill  ^'^^  Fynche,  Sir  Edward  Boughton,  Anthony 
^fdt^  St.  Leger,  Esq. ; i  John  Cromer,  Esq. ;  John 
or  Kent.  pogg^  Esq. ;  Thomas  Wylleford,  Esq. ;  John 
Norton,  Esq. ;  Humphrey  Style,  Esq. ;  Robert  Fisher, 
gentleman  ;  Thomas  Sybbell,  gentleman  ;  John  Love* 
lace,  gentleman  ;  Walter  Harrington,  gentleman ;  ESd- 
mund  Page,  gentleman  ;  Thomas  Fereby,  gentleman ; 
and  Lionel  Ansty,  gentleman. 

I  am  thus  particular  in  recording  the  names  of  these 
jurors,  before  I  relate  the  indictment  which  was  found 
by  them,  because,  if  that  indictment  was  unjust,  it 
stamps  their  memory  with  eternal  infamy;  and  with 
the  judges,  the  commissioners,  tlie  privy  coimcil,  the 
king,  with  every  living  person  who  was  a  party,  active 
or  passive,  to  so  enormous  a  calumny,  they  must  be  re- 
membered with  shame  for  ever. 

The  indict-      The  indictment,  then,  found  by  the  grand 
ment.         j^j,y  ^f  Middlesex  was  to  the  following  effect :  ^ 

"  1.  That  the  Lady  Anne,  Queen  of  England,  hav- 
ing been  the  wife  of  the  king  for  the  space  of  three 
years  and  more,  she,  the  said  Lady  Anne,  contemning 
the  marriage  so  solemnized  between  her  and  the  king, 
and  bearing  malice  in  her  heart  against  the  king,  and 
following  her  frail  and  carnal  lust,  did  falsely  and  trai- 
torously procure,  by  means  of  indecent  language,  gifts, 
and  other  acts  therein  stated,  divers  of  the  king's  tlaily 

1  We  shall  meet  him  again  in  Ireland:  he  was  the  queen's  cousiiif  ana 
man  of  the  very  highest  charactei:  and  abilit  .    The  grand  juiy  of  Kent 
were  nominated  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  who  was  sheriff  for  that  year.  ITm 
is  not  unimportant,  for  Wyatt  in  past  times  had  been  Anne's  Intunate  finend, 
if  not  her  lover. 

a  The  indictment  found  at  Deptford  was  exactly  similar^  referring  to 
other  acts  of  the  same  kind,  committed  by  the  same  persons  at  Greenwidt 
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and  familiar  servants  to  be  her  adulterers  and  concu- 
bines ;  so  that  several  of  the  king's  servants,  by  the 
said  queen's  most  vile  provocation  and  invitation,  be- 
came given  and  inclined  to  the  said  queen. 

"  2.  That  tlie  queen  [on  the]  6th  of  October, 
25  Hen.  VIII.  [1583],  at  Westminster,  by  words,  &c«, 
procured  and  incited  one  Henry  Norris,  Esq.,  one  of 
tho  gentlemen  of  the  king's  privy  chamber,  to  have 
dliuit  intercourse  with  her  ;  and  that  the  act  was  com- 
mitted at  Westminster,  12tli  October,  25  Hen.  VIII. 

"3.  Tliat  the  queen,  2nd  of  November,  27  Hen. 
VIII.  [1535],  by  the  means  therein  stated,  procured 
and  incited  George  Boleyn,  knight.  Lord  Rochfort, 
her  own  natural  brother,  to  have  illicit  intercourse 
with  her;  and  that  the  act  was  committed  5th  of 
November  in  tlie  same  year,  at  Westminster,  against 
the  commands  of  Almighty  God,  and  all  laws  human 
and  divine. 

"  4.  That  the  queen,  3rd  December,  25  Hen.  VIIL, 
procured  and  incited  William  Brereton,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  king's  privy  chamber,  to  have 
illicit  intercourse  with  her;  and  that  the  act  was 
committed  at  Hampton  Court,  2oth  December,  25 
Hen.  VIII. 

"  5.  That  the  queen,  8th  of  May,  26  Hen.  VIII., 
procured  and  incited  Francis  Weston,  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  king's  privy  chamber,  to  have  iUicit  in- 
tercourse with  her  ;  and  that  the  act  was  committed  at 
Westminster,  20th  May,  26  Hen.  VIII. 

'^  6.  Tliat  the  queen,  12th  of  April,  26  Hen.  VIII., 
procured  and  incited  Mark  Smeton,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
grometers  of  the  king's  chamber,  to  have  illicit  inter- 
course with  her;  and  that  the  act  was  committed  at 
Westminster,  26th  April,  26  Henry  VIIL 
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"  7.  Furthermore,  that  the  said  George,  Loid  Roch 
fort,  Henry  Norris,  William  Brereton,  Sir  Francis 
Weston,  and  Mark  Smeton,  being  thus  inflamed  by 
carnal  love  of  the  queen,  and  having  become  very 
jealous  of  each  other,  did,  in  order  to  secure  hei  af- 
fections, satisfy  lier  inordinate  desires ;  and  that  the 
queen  was  equally  jealous  of  the  Lord  Rochfort  and 
other  the  before-mentioned  traitors  ;  and  she  woidd  not 
allow  them  to  show  any  familiarity  with  any  other 
woman,  without  her  exceeding  displeasure  and  indig- 
nation ;  and  that  on  the  27th  day  of  November,  27 
Hen.  Vni.,  and  other  days,  at  Westminster,  she  gave 
them  gifts  and  great  rewards,  to  inveigle  them  to  her 
will. 

"  8.  Furthermore,  that  the  queen,  and  other  the 
said  traitors,  jointly  and  severally,  31st  of  October, 
27  Hen.  VHI.,  and  at  various  times  before  and  after, 
compassed  and  imagined  the  king's  death ;  and  that 
the  queen  had  frequently  promised  to  marry  some  one 
of  the  traitors,  whenever  the  king  should  depart  this 
life,  affirming  she  never  would  love  the  king  in  her 
heart. 

"  9.  Furthermore,  that  the  king,  having  within  a 
short  time  before  become  acquainted  with  the  before- 
mentioned  crimes,  vices,  and  treasons,  had  been  so 
grieved  that  certain  harms  and  dangers  had  happened 
to  his  royal  body."  ^ 

I  suppose  that  persons  who  have  made  up  their 
minds  conclusively,  and  are  resolved  to  abide  by  the 
popular  verdict  of  English  historians,  will  turn  with 
disgust  from  these  hideous  charges  ;  seeming,  as  tliey 
do,  to  overstep  all  ordinary  bounds  of  credibility.  On 
one  side  or  the  other  there  was  indeed  no  common 

1  Baga  de  Secretis,  pouch  9. 
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guilt.     The  colours  deepen  at  every  step.     But  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  if  the  improbability  ol  ^he  improb- 
crimes  so  revolting  is  becoming  greater,  the  qu^n^'^lit 
opposite   improbabihty  increases  with  equal  problwiity 
strength  —  that  English  noblemen  and  gen-  ^/agS" 
tlemen  could  have  made  themselves  a  party  I'n'the^^iSS^ 
to  the  invention  of  the  story.     For  invention  '*^*®* 
is  unfortunately  the  only  word ;  would  indeed  that  any 
other  were  admissible  I     The  discovery  of  the  indict- 
ment disposes   at  once  of  Burnet's   legend,  that  the 
queen  was  condemned  on  hearsay  evidence ;  or  that 
her  guilt  was  conjectured  from  an  exaggerated  report 
of  foolish  conversations.     It  cuts  off  all  hope,  too,  of 
possible  mistake.     I  have  heard  the  name  of  There  is  no 
Leontes  mentioned  as  a  parallel  to  Henry;  J^^thSj^^* 
and  if  the  question  lay  only  between  the  king  ®^™*«*a'*^ 
and  his  wife,  we  would  gladly  welcome  the  alternative. 
Charity  would  persuade  us  that  a  husband  had  been 
madly  blind,  sooner  far  than  that  a  queen  had  been 
madly  wicked.     But  this   road  for  escape   is    closed. 
The  mistake  of  Leontes  was  transparent  to  Thepamiiei 

every  eye  but  his  own.     The  charcres  apjainst  suggested, 
.      •'    •  ,  111  but  not  ad- 

Anne  BoJeyn  were  presented  by  two  grand  missibie. 

juries  before  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  realm. 

There  was  nothing  vague,  nothing  conjectural.     The 

detail  was  given  of  acts  and  conversations  stretching 

over  a  period  of  two  years  and  more  ;  and  either  there 

was  evidence  for  these  things,  or  there  was  none.     If 

there  was  evidence,  it  must  have  been  close,  elaborate, 

and   minute ;  if  there  was  none,  these  judges,  these 

juries  and  noblemen,  were  the  accomplices  of  the  king 

in  a  murder  perhaps  the  most  revolting  which  was  ever 

committed. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  evidence  was  pieced 
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together  in  the  secrets  of  the  calnnet ;  that  the  juriei 
Thtdiflevi.  found  their  bills  on  a  case  presented  to  them 
SJJ^'JJI^  by  the  council.  This  would  tnmsfer  the  in- 
JJjJj*^  famv  to  a  higher  stage  ;  but  if  we  try  to  im- 
**'^  agine  how   the  councO  proceeded  in  such  a 

business,  we  shall  not  find  it  an  easy  task.  The  councO, 
at  least,  could  not  have  been  deceived.  The  evidence, 
whatever  it  was,  must  have  been  examined  by  them ; 
and  though  we  stretch  our  belief  in  the  complacency 
of  statesmen  to  the  furthest  limit  of  credulity,  can  we 
l)elieve  that  Cromwell  would  have  invented  that  dark 
indictment,  —  Cromwell  who  was,  and  who  remained 
till  liis  death,  the  dearest  friend  of  Latimer  ?  Or  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  veteran  who  had  won  his  spurs 
at  Flodden  ?  Or  the  Duke  of  Suffi^Ik  and  Sir  William 
Fitz\villiam,  the  Wellington  and  the  Nelson  of  the  six- 
teenth century  ?  Scarcely  among  the  picked  scoun- 
drels of  Newgate  could  men  be  found  for  such  work ; 
and  shall  we  believe  it  of  men  like  these  ?  It  is  to  me 
impossible.  Yet,  if  it  was  done  at  all,  it  was  done  by 
those  four  ministers. 

Even  if  we  could  believe  th?t  they  forged  the  accu- 
sations, yet  they  would  at  leas^  limit  the  dimensions  of 
them.  'The  most  audacious  villain  will  not  extend  his 
To  what  crimes  beyond  what  he  requires  for  his  object; 
niuitipiira-  and  if  the  kincr  desired  only  to  rid  himself  of 
fen<-eB,aud      Iiis  Wife,  to  wliat  Durposc  the  multiplication 

t^)6  T)  mil I^T 

ofoflitnderM  I  of  offenders,  and  the  long  list  of  acts  of  guilt, 
when  a  single  offence  with  the  one  accomplice  who 
was  ready  to  abide  by  a  confession  would  have  suf-- 
ficed  ?  The  four  gentlemen  gratuitously,  on  this 
liypothesis,  entangled  in  the  hidictment,  were  nobly 
connected  :  one  of  them,  Lord  Rochfort,  was  himself 
9  peer  ;  they  had  lived,  all  four,  several  years  at  the 
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court,  and  were  personally  known  to  ever/  member 
of  the  council.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  evidence  was 
invented  with  no  imaginable  purpose,  for  wanton  and 
needless  murders  ?  —  that  the  council  risked  the  suc- 
cess of  their  scheme,  by  multiplying  charges  which 
only  increased  difficulty  of  proof,  and  provoked  the 
interference  of  the  powerful  relations  of  the  accused  ? ' 

1  Sir  Francis  Bryan,  the  queen's  cousin,  was  at  first  suspected.  He  wai 
ftbsent  irom  the  court,  and  received  a  message  from  Cromwell  to  appear 
instantly  on  his  allegiance.  The  following  extract  is  from  the  Deposition 
of  the  Abbot  of  Wobum  —  MS.  Cotton.    Cleopatra,  E  iv. : 

"  The  said  abbot  remembereth  that  at  the  fall  of  Queen  Anne,  whom 
Grod  pardon,  Master  Bryan,  being  in  the  country,  was  suddenly  sent  for  by 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  as  the  said  Master  Brj'an  afterwards  shewed  me, 
charging  him  upon  his  allegiance  to  come  to  him  wheresoever  he  was 
within  this  realm  upon  the  sight  of  his  letter,  and  so  he  did  with  all  speed. 
And  at  his  next  repair  to  Ampthill,  I  came  to  visit  him  there,  at  what  time 
the  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  with  many  other  men  of  worship,  was  with  him 
in  the  great  court  at  Ampthill  aforesaid.  And  at  my  coming  in  at  the 
outer  gate  Master  liryan  perceived  me,  and  of  his  much  gentleness  came 
towards  meeting  me;  to  whom  1  said, '  Now  welcome  home  and  never  so 
welcome.'  He,  astonished,  said  unto  me,  'Why  so?'  The  said  abbot 
said, '  Sir,  I  shall  shew  you  that  at  leisure,'  and  walked  up  into  the  great 
chamber  with  the  men  of  worship.  And  after  a  pause  it  pleased  him  to  sit 
down  upon  a  bench  and  willed  me  to  sit  by  him,  and  after  that  demanded 
of  me  what  1  meant  when  I  said, '  Never  so  welcome  as  then ; '  to  whom 
I  said  thus:  '  Sir,  Almighty  God  in  his  first  creation  made  an  order  of 

angels,  and  among  all  made  one  principal,  which  was  the  ,  who 

would  not  be  content  with  his  estate,  but  afiected  the  celsitude  and  rule  of 
Creator,  for  the  which  he  was  divested  from  the  altitude  of  heaven  into  the 
profundity  of  hell  into  everlasting  darkness,  without  repair  or  return,  witl 
those  that  consented  unto  his  pride.  So  it  now  lately  befell  in  this  oux 
worldly  hierarchy  of  the  court  by  the  fall  of  Queen  Anne  as  a  worldly  Lu- 
cifer, not  content  with  her  estate  to  be  true  unto  her  creator,  making  hei 
his  queen,  but  affected  unlawful  concupiscence,  fell  suddenly  out  of  that 
felivut}'  wherein  she  was  set,  irrecoverably  with  all  those  that  consented 
unto  her  lust,  whereof  1  am  glad  that  ye  were  never;  and,  therefore,  now 
welcome  and  never  so  welcome,  here  is  the  end  of  my  tale.'  And  then  he 
said  unto  me :  '  Sir,  indeed,  as  you  say,  I  was  suddenly  sent  for,  mar^'e^ 
ling  thereof  and  debating  the  matter  in  my  mind  why  this  should  be ;  at  th€ 
last  I  considered  and  knew  myself  true  and  clear  in  conscience  unto  my 
prince,  and  with  all  speed  and  without  fear  [hastily  set]  me  forward  and 
eame  to  my  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  after  that  to  the  King's  Grace,  and  noth< 
ingfoimd  in  me,  nor  never  shall  be,  but  just  and  true  to  my  master  the 
King'it  Grace.'    And  then  I  said  '  Benedictus,  but  this  was  a  manreUouf 
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Such  are  tho  difficulties  in  which,  at  this  early  stagje 
of  the  transaction,  we  are  already  implicated.  They 
will  not  diminish  as  we  proceed. 

Friday,  the  12th  of  May,  was  fixed  for  the  opening 
Friday,  ^^  *'*®  court.  Ou  that  day,  a  petty  jury  was 
TbJooiirt  returned  at  Westminster,  for  the  trial  of  Sir 
•P*"*'  Henry  Norris,  Sir  Francis  Weston,  Sir  Wil- 

liam Brereton,  and  Mark  Smeton.  The  commission  sat^ 
—  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  sitting  with  them,^  —  and  the 
The  four  *^^^  prisoners  were  brought  to  the  bar.  On 
STSSSght  ^'^^'r  arraignment,  Mark  Smeton,  we  are  told, 
lotfcdbar.  pleaded  guilty  of  adultery  with  the  queen; 
not  guilty  of  the  other  charges.  Norris,  Weston,  and 
A  petty  jury    Brerctou  severally  pleaded  not  ffuilty.    Ver- 

retornayer-  rrti        i  •       »  i 

diet  of  guilty,  diet,  guilty.  Ihe  kings  sergeant  and  attor- 
ney pray  judgment.  Judgment  upon  Smeton,  Norris, 
Weston,  and  Brereton  as  usual  in  cases  of  high  treason. 
This  is  all  which  the  record  contains.  The  nature  of 
the  evidence  is  not  mentioned.  But  again  there  was  a 
jury ;  and  if  we  have  not  the  evidence  which  convinced 
that  jury,  we  liave  the  evidence  that  they  were,  or  pro- 
fessed to  be,  convinced. 

The  queen  and  her  brother  were  to  be  tried  on  the 
following  Monday.  Their  crime  was  not  adultery  only, 
but  was  coloured  with  the  deeper  stain  of  incest.  On 
the  Friday,  while  the  other  prisoners  were  at  the  bar, 

peremptory  commandment/  said  I,  *  and  would  have  astonished  the  wiaeit 
man  In  this  realm.'  And  he  said,  *  What  then,  he  must  needs  do  hu 
master's  commandment,  and  I  assure  you  there  never  was  a  man  wisb/  to 
order  the  king's  causes  than  he  is;  I  pray  God  save  his  life.'  " 

The  language  both  of  Sir  Francis  Bryan  and  the  abbot  is  irreconcileable 
^th  any  other  supposition,  except  that  they  at  least  were  satisfied  of  the 
queen's  guilt. 

1  Baga  de  Secretis,  pouch  8.  The  discovery  of  these  papers  sets  at 
rest  the  controversy  whether  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  took  part  in  the  triaL 
Be  was  absent  at  the  trial  of  his  children ;  he  was  present  at  the  trial  of  tht 
fther  prisoners. 
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"  Letters  patent  were  addressed  to  Thomas,  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  Treasurer  and  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  set- 
ting forth  that  the  Lady  Anne.  Queen  of  England,  and 
Sir  George  Boleyn,  knight,  Lord  Rochfort,  had  been 
indicted  of  certain  capital  crimes ;  and  that  the  king, 
considering  that  justice  was  a  most  excellent  virtue, 
and  pleasing  to  the  Most  Highest;  and  inasmuch  at 
the  office  of  High  Steward  of  EngUnd,  whose  presence 
for  the  administration  of  the  law  in  this  case  The  Duke  d 
IS  required,  was  vacant,  the  king  therefore  named  Lo.ti 
appointed  the  said  duke  Lord  High  Steward  ard. 
of  England,  with  full  powers  to  receive  the  indictmentt 
found  against  Queen  Anne  and  the  Lord  Rochfort, 
and  calling  them  before  him,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
and  examining  them,  and  compelling  them  to  answer 
thereto."  The  duke  was  to  collect  also  "  such  and  so 
many  lords,  peers,  and  magnates  of  the  kingdom  of 
England,  peers  of  the  said  Queen  Anne  and  Lord 
Rochfort,  by  whom  the  truth  could  be  better  known  ; 
and  the  truth  be'ng  known,  to  give  judgment  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  md  customs  of  England,  and  to  give 
sentence  and  judgment,  and  to  direct  execution,  with 
the  other  usual  powers."  ^  As  a  certain  number  only 
of  the  peers  were  summoned,  it  may  be  imagined  that 
some  fraud  was  practised  in  the  selection,  and  that 
those  only  were  admitted  whose  subserviency  could  be 
relied  upon.  I  will  therefore  give  the  names  as  before 
The  two  English  Dukes,  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.' 
The  one  English  Marquis,  of  Exeter.  The  Listofpeew 
Earls  of  Arundel,  Oxford,  Northumberland  to  try  the 
(the  queen's  early  lover),  Westmoreland,  herbrouwr. 
Derby,  Worcester,  Rutland,  Sussex,  and  Huntingdon 

1  Baga  de  Secretn,  pouch  9. 

s  The  Dake  of  Richmond  was  under  age. 
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all  the  earls  in  the  peerage  except  four  —  those  of 
Shrewsbury,  Essex,  Cumberland,  and  Wiltshire.  Why 
the  first  three  were  omitted  I  do  not  know.  Lord 
Wiltshire  had  already  fulfilled  his  share  of  the  mis- 
erable duty ;  he  was  not  compelled  to  play  the  part  of 
Brutus,  and  condemn,  in  person,  his  two  children. 
The  remaining  peers  were  the  Lords  Audeley,  De  la 
Ware,  Montague,  Morley,  Dacre,  Cobham,  Maltravers, 
Powis,  Mounteagle,  Clinton,  Sandys,  Windsor,  Went- 
worth.  Burgh,  and  Mordaunt :  twenty-seven  in  all : 
men  hitherto  of  unblemished  honour  —  the  noblest 
blood  in  the  realm. 

Monday,  Thcsc   uoblcmen  assembled  in  {he  Tower 

i£2)ii't  of  o^  the  15th  of  May.  The  queen  was  brought 
the  SJ^^de  before  them ;  and  the  record  in  the  Baga  de 
Becretis.        Secrctis  relates  the  proceeding  as  follows :  — 

"  Before  the  Lord  High  Steward  at  the  Tower, 
Anne,  Queen  of  England,  comes  in  the  custody  of  Sir 
William  Kingston,  Constable  of  the  Tower,  and  is 
brought  to  the  bar.  Being  arraigned  of  the  before- 
mentioned  treasons,  she  pleads  not  guilty,  and  puts 
herself  upon  her  peers  ;  whereupon  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk, Marquis  of  Exeter,  and  others  the  before-mentioned 
earls  and  barons,  peers  of  the  said  queen,  being  charged 
by  the  said  Lord  High  Steward  to  say  the  truth,  and 
afterwards  being  examined  severally  by  the  Lord  High 
Steward,  from  the  lowest  peer  to  the  highest,  each  of 
them  severally  saitli  that  she  is  guilty. 

"Judgment  —  that  the  queen  be  taken  by  the  said 
The  queen  is  Coustable  back  to  the  king's  pnson  within 
Sd "dn"*^*''  the  Tower ;  and  then,  as  the  king  shall  com- 
buroed*or**  Hiand,  be  brought  to  the  green  within  the  said 
the^^B**  Tower,  and  there  burned  or  beheaded,  as  shall 
9}«a-m«.       please  the  king."  ^ 

1  3a|;a  de  Secreti«,  pouch  9. 
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In  sucli  cold  lines  is  the  story  of  this  tragedy  unroll- 
ing itself  to  its .  close.  The  course  which  it  followed, 
however,  was  less  hard  in  the  actual  life ;  and  men's 
liearts,  even  in  those  stern  times,  could  beat  with  liu- 
man  emotions.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  in  tears  as 
he  passed  sentence.^  The  Earl  of  Northumberland 
"  was  obliged  by  a  sudden  illness  to  leave  the  court."  * 
The  sight  of  the  woman  whom  he  had  once  loved,  and 
to  whom  he  was  perhaps  married,  in  that  dreadful 
position,  had  been  more  than  he  could  bear ;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  work  of  the  day  went  forward  with- 
out him. 

The  queen  withdrew.     Her  brother  took  his  place 
at  the  bar.     Like  Anne,  be  declared  himself  Lord  Roch- 
innocent.     Like  Anne,  he  was  found  guilty,  guuty  aiM 
and  sentenced  to  die.^ 

1  Constantyne,  ArcTuBohgia^  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  66. 

2  Baga  de  Secretis.  When  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  broke  out  four 
months  later,  Northumberland  was  the  only  nobleman  in  the  power  of  the 
insurgents  who  refused  to  join  in  the  rebellion.  They  threatened  to  kill 
him ;  but  "  at  that  and  all  times  the  earl  was  very  earnest  against  the 
commons  in  the  king's  behalf  and  the  Lor4  Privy  Seal's."  —  Confession 
of  William  Stapleton:  RoUs  House  MS.  A  2,  2.  See  Vol.  III.  of  this  word 
chap.  xiii. 

•  I  know  not  whether  I  should  here  add  the  details  which  Meteren  gives 
of  these  trials.  His  authority,  a  Flemish  gentleman,  was  in  London  at  the 
time,  but  was  not  present  in  the  court.  The  Lord  of  Milherve  (that  waa 
this  gentleman's  name)  was  persuaded  that  the  queen  was  unjustly  accused, 
and  he  worked  out  of  the  rumours  which  he  heard  an  interesting  picture, 
touched  with  natural  sympathy.  It  has  been  often  repeated,  however.  It 
may  be  read  elsewhere ;  and  as  an  authority  it  is  but  of  faint  importance 
If  we  allow  it  its  fullest  weight,  it  proves  that  a  foreigner  then  in  England 
believed  the  queen  innocent,  and  that  she  defended  herself  with  an  elo- 
quence which  deeply  touched  her  hearers.  His  further  assertion,  that 
**  Smeton's  confession  was  all  which  was  alleged  '*  against  her,  is  certainly 
inaccurate;  and  his  complaint,  which  has  been  so  often  echoed,  of  the 
absence  of  witnesses,  implies  only  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  forms  which 
were  observed  in  trials  for  high  treason.  The  witnesses  were  not  brought 
into  court  and  confronted  with  the  prisoner :  their  depositions  wf  re  taiken 
in  oath  before  the  grand  juries  and  the  privy  council,  and  on  the  trial  were 
out  for  the  accused  to  answer  as  they  could. 
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We  can  form  no  estimate  of  the  evidence  ;  for  we  do 
not  know  what  it  was.  We  cannot  especially  accuse  the 
form  of  the  trial ;  for  it  was  the  form  which  was  always 
observed.  But  the  fact  remains  to  us,  that  these  twenty- 
seven  peers,  who  were  not  ignorant,  as  we  are,  but 
were  fully  acquainted  with  the  grounds  of  the  prosecu- 
tion, did  deliberately,  after  hearing  the  queen's  defence, 
pronounce  against  her  a  unanimous  verdict.  If  there 
was  foul  play,  they  had  advantages  infinitely  greater 
than  any  to  which  we  can  pretend  for  detecting  it.  The 
Boleyns  were  unpopular,  and  Anne  herself  was  obnox- 
ious to  the  imperialists  and  Catholics ;  but  all  parties, 
Catholic  and  Protestant  alike,  united  in  the  sentence. 

Looking  at  the  case,  then,  as  it  now  stands,  we  have 
the  report  for  some  time  current,  that  the  queen  was 
out  of  favour,  and  that  the  king's  affection  was  turned 
in  another  direction,  —  a  repoit,  be  it  observed,  which 
had  arisen  before  the  catastrophe,  and  was  not,  there- 
fore, an  afterthought,  or  legend ;  we  have  also  the  an- 
tecedent improbability,  which  is  very  great,  that  a  lady 
in  the  queen's  position  could  have  been  guilty  of  the 
offences  with  which  the  indictment  charges  her.  We 
have  also  the  improbability,  which  is  great,  that  the 
king,  now  forty-four  years  old,  who  in  his  earlier  years 
had  been  distinguished  for  the  absence  of  those  vices 
in  which  contemporary  princes  indulged  themselves, 
in  wanton  weariness  of  a  woman  for  whom  he  had 
revolutionized  the  kingdom,  and  quarrelled  with  half 
Christendom,  suddenly  resolved  to  murder  her;  that, 
instead  of  resorting  to  poison,  or  to  the  less  obtrusive 
methods  of  criminality,  he  invented,  and  persuaded  his 
council  to  assist  him  in  inventing,  a  series  of  accusations 
which  reflected  dishonour  on  himself,  and  which  in- 
volved the  gratuitous  death  of  five  persons  with  whom 
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he  had  no  quarrel,  who  were  attached  to  his  court  and 
person.  To  maintain  these  .accusations,  he  would  have 
to  overawe  into  an  active  participation  in  his  crime, 
mdges,  juries,  peers,  the  dearest  relations  of  those  whom 
he  was  destroying,  and  this  with  no  standing  army,  no 
praetorians  or  janissaries  at  his  back,  with  no  force  but 
the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  who  could  be  scattered  by  a 
rising  of  the  apprentices.  He  had  gone  out  of  his  way, 
moreover,  to  call  a  parliament ;  and  the  summons  had 
been  so  hasty  that  no  time  was  left  to  control  the  elec- 
tions ;  while  again  to  fail  was  ruin  ;  and  the  generation 
of  Englishmen  to  whom  we  owe  the  Reformation  were 
not  so  wholly  lost  to  all  principles  of  honour.  The  popular 
that  Henry  could  have  counted  beforehand  lS,n'£'^ 
upon  success  in  so  desperate  a  scheme  with  ^'f*^^^- 
that  absolute  certainty  without  which  he  would  scarcely 
have  risked  the  experiment.  I  think  that  there  is  some 
improbability  here.  Unlikely  as  it  is  that  queens  should 
disgrace  themselves,  history  contains  unfortunately 
more  than  one  instance  that  it  is  not  impossible.  That 
queens  in  that  very  age  were  capable  of  profligacy  was 
proved,  but  a  few  years  later,  by  the  confessions  of 
Catherine  Howard.  I  believe  history  will  be  ransacked 
vainly  to  find  a  parallel  for  conduct  at  once  so  dastardly, 
so  audacious,  and  so  foolishly  wicked  as  that  which  the 
popular  hypothesis  attributes  to  Henry  VHI. 

This  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  probabilities ;  not,  1 
believe,  exaggerated  on  either  side.  Turning  to  the 
positive  facts  which  are  known  to  us,  we  have  The  facta  in 
amongst  those  which  make  for  the  queen  her  queen. 
o\s  n  denial  of  her  guilt ;  her  supposed  letter  to  the 
king,  which  wears  the  complexion  of  innocence;  the 
assertions  of  three  out  of  the  five  other  persons  who 
were  accused,  up  to  the  moment  of  their  execution; 

vol..  II.  81 
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and  the  sympathizing  story  of  a  Flemish  gentleman 
who  believed  her  innocent,  and  who  says  that  many 
other  people  in  England  believed  the  same.  On  the 
other  side,  we  have  the  judicial  verdict  of  more  than 
seventy  noblemen  and  gentlemen,^  no  one  of  whom 
had  any  interest  in  the  deaths  of  the  accused,  and  some 
TheflMstfl  o^  whom  had  interests  the  most  tender  in  their 
■gaiofltber  acquittal ;  we  have  the  assent  of  the  judges 
who  sat  on  the  commission,  and  who  passed  sentence, 
after  full  opportunities  of  examination,  with  all  the  evi- 
dence before  their  eyes  ;  tne  partial  confession  of  one 
of  the  prisoners,  though  afterwards  withdrawn  ;  and  the 
complete  confession  of  another,  maintained  till  the  end, 
and  not  withdrawn  upon  the  scaffold.  Mr.  Hallam 
must  pardon  me  for  saying  that  this  is  not  a  matter 
in  whicli  doubt  is  unpermitted. 

A  brief  interval  only  was  allowed  between  the  judg- 
wednesday,    mcnt  and  the  final  close.     On  Wednesday. 

May  17.  *^  ' 

Thcexecu-      the  17 til,  the  five  ijentlemen  were  taken  to 

tlonofthefive  •  o 

geutiemen.  exccutiou.  ometon  was  hanged ;  the  others 
were  beheaded.  Smeton  and  B  re  re  ton  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  their  sentence.  Brereton  said  that  if  he 
had  to  die  a  thousand  deaths,  he  deserved  them  all ; 
and  Brereton  was  the  only  one  of  the  five  whose  guilt 
at  the  time  was  doubted.^  Norris  died  silent ;  Weston, 
with  a  few  general  lamentations  on  the  wickedness  of 
his  past  life.     None  denied  the  crime  for  which  they 

1  Two  grand  juries,  the  petty  jur}%  and  the  t-wenty-seven  peers. 

8  Constantyne's  Memoi\^  Archceol.^  Vol.  XXIII.  pp.  63-66.  Constan- 
tyne  was  an  attendant  of  Sir  Henrj'  Noiris  at  this  time,  and  a  friend  and 
iishool-fellow  of  Sir  W.  Brereton.  He  was  a  resolute  Protestant,  and  he 
says  that  at  first  he  and  all  other  friends  of  the  gospel  were  unable  to 
believe  that  the  queen  had  behaved  so  abominably.  "  As  I  may  be  saved 
before  God,"  he  says,"  I  could  not  believe  it,  afore  I  heard  them  f]>eak  at 
their  death."  ....  But  on  the  scafi'old,  he  adds,  "  In  a  manner  all  on 
fettled  but  Mr.  Norris,  who  said  almost  nothinj^  at  all." 
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Buffered  ;  all  but  one  were  considered  by  the  spectators 
to  have  confessed.  Rochfort  had  shown  some  feeling 
while  in  the  Tower.  Kingston  on  one  occasion  found 
him  weeping  bitterly.  The  day  of  the  trial  he  sent  a 
petition  to  the  king,  to  what  effect  I  do  not  learn ;  and 
on  the  Tuesday  he  begged  to  see  Cromwell,  having 
somethmg  on  his  conscience,  as  he  said,  which  he  wished 
to  tell  him.^  His  desire,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  complied  with  ;  he  spoke  sorrowfully  on  the 
scaffold  of  the  shame  which  he  had  brought  upon  the 
gospel,  and  died  with  words  which  appeared  to  the 
spectators,  if  not  a  confession,  yet  something  very  nearly 
resembling  it.  "  This  said  lord,"  wrote  a  spectator  to 
the  court  at  Brussels,  "  made  a  good  Catholic  address 
to  the  people.  He  said  that  he  had  not  come  there  to 
preach  to  them,  but  rather  to  serve  as  a  mirror  and  an 
example.  He  acknowledged  the  crimes  which  he  had 
committed  against  God,  and  against  the  king  his  sover- 
eign ;  there  was  no  occasion  for  him,  he  said,  to  repeat 
the  cause  for  which  he  was  condemned ;  they  would 
have  little  pleasure  in  hearing  him  tell  it.  He  prayed 
God,  and  he  prayed  the  king,  to  pardon  his  offences  ; 
and  all  others  whom  he  might  have  injured  he  also 
prayed  to  forgive  him  as  heartily  as  he  forgave  every 
one.  He  bade  his  hearers  avoid  the  vanities  of  the 
world,  and  the  flatteries  of  the  court  which  had  brought 
him  to  the  shameful  end  which  had  overtaken  him. 
Had  he  obeyed  the  lessons  of  that  gospel  which  he  had 
so  often  read,  he  said  he  should  not  have  fallen  so  far ; 
it  was  worth  more  to  be  a  good  doer  than  a  good  reader. 
Finally,  he  forgave  those  who  had  adjudged  him  to  die, 
and  he  desired  them  to  pray  God  for  his  soul."  ^ 

1  Kingston  to  Cromwell :  Singer,  p.  459. 
3  The  PUgrim:  Appendix,  p.  116. 
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The  queen  was  left  till  a  further  mystery  had  per- 
inneBoiefii  plexed  yet  deeper  the  disgraceftd  exposure* 
cmnmer  Henry  had  desired  Cranmer  to  be  her  con- 
never  iwen  fessor.  The  archbishop  was  with  her  on  the 
niMried  to  day  after  her  trial,^  and  she  then  made  an  ex- 
**  traordinary  avowal,^  either  that  she  had  been 
married  or  contracted  in  early  Ufe,  or  had  been  entan- 
gled in  some  connexion  which  invalidated  her  marriage 
with  the  king.  The  letter  to  the  emperor,  which  I  hare 
already  quoted,^  fiimishes  the  solitary  explanation  of 
the  mystery  which  remains.  Some  one,  apparently  the 
imperial  ambassador,  informed  Charles  that  she  was 
discovered  to  have  been  nine  years  before  married  to 
Lord  Percy,  not  formally  only,  but  really  and  com- 
pletely. If  this  be  true,  her  fate  need  scarcely  excite 
fiuther  sympathy. 

On  Wednesday  she  was  taken  to  Lambeth,  where 
she  made  her  confession  in  form,  and  the  archbishop, 
sitting  judicially,  pronounced  her  marriage  with  the 
king  to  have  been  null  and  void.  The  supposition,  that 
this  business  was  a  freak  of  caprice  or  passion,  is  too 
puerile  to  be  considered.  It  is  certain  that  she  acknowl- 
edged something;  and  it  is  certain  also  that  Lord 
Northumberland  was  examined  upon  the  subject  before 
the  archbishop.  In  person  ui)on  oath  indeed,  and  also 
in  a  letter  to  Cromwell,  Northumberland  denied  that 
he  had  ever  been  legally  connected  with  her  ;  but  per- 

1  Kingston  to  Cromwell;  and  see  Constantyne's  Memorial, 

2  "  Now  of  late,  God,  of  his  infinite  goodness,  from  whom  no  secret 
things  can  be  hid,  hath  caused  to  be  brought  to  light,  evident  and  open 
kncM'h^dge  of  certain  just,  true,  and  lawful  impediments,  unknown  at  the 
making  of  the  said  acts  [by  which  the  marriage  had  been  declared  legiti 
mate],  and  since  that  time  confessed  by  the  Lady  Anne,  by  the  which  it 
))lainly  appeareth  that  the  said  marriage  was  never  good  nor  consonant  to 
the  laws.*'  —  28  Henry  Ylll.  cap.  7.  See  also  the  appendi;^  to  the  fonrtb 
volume  of  this  work. 

«  Vol.  T  pp.  175. 176. 
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A. 


haps  Northumberland  was  afraid  to  make  an  adnn'ssicm 
so  dangerous  to  himself,  or  perhaps  the  confession  itself 
was  a  vague  effort  which  she  made  to  save  her  life.^ 
But  whatever  she  said,  and  whether  she  spoke  tinitb 
or  falsehood,  she  was  pronounced  divorced,  Theiueento 
and  the  divorce  did  not  save  her.^  Friday,  divorced. 
the  19th,  was  fixed  for  her  death  ;  and  when  she  found 
that  there  was  no  hope  she  recovered  her  spirits.  The 
last  scene  was  to  be  on  the  green  inside  the  Tower. 
The  public  were  to  be  admitted  ;  but  Kingston  sug- 
gested that  to  avoid  a  crowd  it  was  desirable  not  to  fix 
the  hour,  since  it  was  supposed  that  she  would  make 
no  further  confession. 

"  This  morning  she  sent  for  me,"  he  added,  "  that  T 
might  be  with  her  at  such  time  as  she  re-  Thursday, 
ceived  the  good  Lord,  to  the  intent  that  I  Kingston's 
should  hear  her  speak  as  touching  her  inno-  her  conduct 
cency  always  to  be  clear.     '  Mr.  Kingston,'  Tower, 
she  said,  '  I  hear  say  I  shall  not  die  afore  noon,  and  I 
am  very  sorry  therefore,  for  I  thought  to  be  dead  by 
this  time,  and  past  my  pain.'      I  told  her  it  should  be 
no  pain,  it  was  so  subtle ;  and  then  she  said,  '  I  heard 
say  the    executioner  was   very    good,  and   I  have  a 
little   neck,'    and   put   her   hands   about   it,  laughing 
heartily.     I  have  seen  many  men,  and    also  women, 
executed,  and  they  have  been  in  great  sorrow  ;   and  to 
my  knowledge,  this  lady  hath  much  joy  and  pleasure 
in  death."  ^ 

1  On  the  day  on  which  she  first  saw  the  archbishop,  she  said,  at  dinnflx, 
tliAt  she  expected  to  be  spared,  and  that  she  would  retire  to  Antwerp.  - 
Kingston  to  Cromwell :  Singer,  p.  460. 

*-*  Burnet  raises  a  dilemma  here.  If,  he  says,  the  queen  was  not  uiarrled 
to  the  king,  there  was  no  adulter}' ;  and  the  sentence  of  death  and  the  sen- 
tence of  divorce  mutually  neutralize  each  other.  It  is  possible  that  in  the 
general  horror  at  so  complicated  a  delinquency,  the  technical  defence  wai 
•verlooked. 

*  Kin<i:ston  to  Cromwell:  Singer,  p  461. 
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We  are  very  near  the  termination  of  the  tragedy, 
wdav,  A  little  before  noon  on  the  19th  of  May, 
Towar  Anne  Boleyn,  Queen  of  England,  was  led 

noon.  down  to  the  green.     A  single  cannon  stood 

loaded  on  the  battlements ;  the  motionless  cannoneer 
was  ready,  with  smoking  linstock,  to  tell  Lond(  n  that 
all  was  over.  The  yeomen  of  the  guard  were  there, 
and  a  crowd  of  citizens  ;  the  lord  mayor  in  his  robes, 
the  deputies  of  the  guilds,  the  sheriffs,  and  the  al dor- 
men  ;  they  were  come  to  see  a  spectacle  which  Eng- 
land had  never  seen  before  —  a  head  which  had  worn 
the  crown  falling  under  the  sword  of  an  executioner. 

On  the  scaffold,  by  the  king's  desire,  there  were 
The  scaffold,  pi'escnt  CromwcU,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
wii  pil^nf  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  lastly,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
upon  it.  mond,  who  might  now,  when  both  his  sisters 
were  illegitimized,  be  considered  heir  presumptive  to 
the  throne.  As  in  the  choice  of  the  commission,  as  in 
the  conduct  of  the  trial,  as  in  the  summons  of  parlia- 
ment, as  in  every  detail  through  which  the  cause  was 
passed,  Henry  had  shown  outwardly  but  one  desire 
to  do  all  which  the  most  strict  equity  prescribed,  so 
around  this  last  scene  he  had  placed  those  who  were 
nearest  in  blood  to  himself,  and  nearest  in  rank  to  the 
crown.  If  she  who  was  to  suffer  was  falling  under  a 
forged  charge,  he  acted  his  part  with  horrible  com- 
pleteness. 

The  queen  appeared  walking  feebly,  supported  oy 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  She  seemed  half  sluj)i- 
Thequeen'8  ^^^'i  ^^^^  looked  back  from  time  to  time  at  the 
iMt  words,  ladies  by  whom  she  was  followed.  On  reach- 
ing the  platform,  she  asked  if  she  might  say  a  few 
words  ;  ^   and  permission  being  granted,  she  turned  to 

1  Letter  of to .  The  Pilgrim,  p.  116. 
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the  spectators  and  said :  '^  Christian  people,  I  am  come 
to  die.  And  according  to  law,  and  by  law,  I  am 
judged  to  death ;  and  therefore  I  will  speak  nothing 
against  it.  I  am  come  hither  to  accuse  no  man,  nor 
to  speak  anything  of  that  whereof  I  am  accused  and 
condemned  to  die.  But  I  pray  God  save  the  king, 
ind  send  him  long  to  reign  over  you  ;  for  a  gentler 
and  more  merciful  prince  was  there  never ;  and  to  me 
he  v;as  ever  a  good,  a  gentle,  and  sovereign  lord.  If 
any  person  will  meddle  of  my  cause,  I  require  him  to 
judge  the  best.  And  thus  I  take  my  leave  of  the 
world  and  of  you ;  and  I  heartily  desire  you  all  to  pray 
for  me.  Oh,  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me.  To  God  I 
commend  my  soul."  ^  "  These  words,"  says  Stow, 
"  she  spoke  with  a  smiling  countenance."  She  wore 
an  ermine  cloak  which  was  then  taken  off.  She  her- 
self removed  her  headdress,  and  one  of  her  attendants 
gave  her  a  cap  into  which  she  gathered  her  hair.  She 
then  knelt,  and  breathing  faintly  a  commendation  of 
her  soul  to  Christ,  the  executioner  with  a  single  blow 
struck  off  her  head.  A  white  handkerchief  was  thrown 
over  it  as  it  fell,  and  one  of  the  ladies  took  it  up  and 
cariied  it  away.  The  other  women  lifted  the  body  and 
bore  it  into  the  Chapel  of  the  Tower,  where  it  was 
buried  in  the  choir.^ 

Thus  she  too  died  without  denying  the  crime  for 
which  she  suffered.  Smeton  confessed  from  the  first. 
Brereton,  Weston,  Rochfort,  vurtually  confessed  on  the 
scaffold.  Norris  said  nothing.  Of  all  the  sufferers 
not  one  ventured  to  declare  that  he  or  she  was  inno- 
cent,—  and  that   six  human  beings  should  leave  the 

1  Wjatt^s  Memoirs^  Hall,  Stow,  Constantyne^B  MemoriaL    Then  ii 
itde  yaiiation  in  the  different  accounts,  but  none  of  importance. 
•  Pilgrim^  p.  116. 
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world  with  the  undeserved  stain  of  so  odious  a  charge 
on  them,  without  attempting  to  clear  themselves,  is 
credible  only  to  thoas  who  form  opinions  by  their  wills, 
and  believe  or  disbelieve  as  they  choose. 

To  this  end  the  queen  had  come  at  last,  and  silence 
is  the  best  comment  which  charity  has  to  offer  upon  it. 
Better  far  it  would  h-ive  been  if  the  dust  had  been 
allowed  to  settle  down  i»ver  the  grave  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
and  her  remembrance  buried  in  forgetfulness.  Strange 
it  is  that  a  spot  which  ought  to  have  been  sacred  to  pity, 
should  have  been  made  the  arena  for  the  blind  wres- 
tling of  controversial  duellists.  Blind,  I  call  it ;  for  there 
has  been  little  clearness  of  judgment,  little  even  of  com- 
mon prudence  in  the  choice  of  sides.  If  the  Catholics 
could  have  fastened  the  s^ain  of  murder  on  the  king 
and  the  statesmen  of  Engknd,  they  would  have  struck 
the  faith  of  the  establishment  a  harder  blow  than  by 
a  poor  tale  of  scandal  against  a  weak,  erring,  suffering 
woman  :  and  the  Protestant'',  Jn  mistaken  generosity, 
have  courted  an  infamy  for  the  names  of  those  to 
whom  they  owe  their  being,  i^hich,  staining  the  foun- 
tain, must  stain  for  ever  the  stream  which  flows  from 
it.  It  has  been  no  pleasure  to  r\e  to  rake  among  the 
evil  memories  of  the  past,  to  prove  a  human  being 
sinful  whom  the  world  has  ruled  to  liy  ve  been  innocent. 
Let  the  blame  rest  with  those  who  have  forced  upon 
our  history  the  alternative  of  a  reassr^rtir^n  of  the  truth, 
or  the  shame  of  noble  names  wliich  ha^e  not  deserved 
it  at  our  hands. 

No  sooner  had  the  result  of  the  trial  appeared  to  be 
fwshper-  cortaiu,  than  the  prospects  of  t)^e  succession 
the^ucii-  ^^  ^h®  throne  were  seen  to  be  more  ntrplexed 
■*""•  than  ever.    The  prince  so  earnestly  long*^d  for 

had  not  been  bom.   The  disgrace  of  Anne  Boleyn,  eve^ 
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bef(>i*e»  her  last  confession,  strengthened  the  friends  of 
the  Princess  Mary.  Elizabeth,  the  child  of  a  doubtful 
marriage  which  had  terminated  in  adultery  and  incest, 
would  have  had  slight  chance  of  being  maintained,  even 
if  her  birth  had  suffered  no  further  stain ;  and  by  the 
Lambeth  sentence  she  was  literally  and  le-  Elizabeth 

,  now  illegiu" 

gaily  illegitimate.  The  King  of  Scotland  mate. 
was  now  the  nearest  heir ;  and  next  to  him  stood  Lady 
Margaret  Douglas,  his  sister,  who  had  been  born  in 
England,  and  was  therefore  looked  upon  with  better 
favour  by  the  people.  As  if  to  make  confusion  worse 
confounded,  in  the  midst  of  the  uncertainty  Lord 
Thomas  Howard,  taking  advantage  of  "fhe  LordThomai 

1  ,  ^  PI.  .1         HowaniMid 

moment,  and,  as  the  act  oi  his  attamder  Lady  Mar- 
says,^  "  being  seduced  by  the  devil,  and  not  Dougiaa. 
having  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,"  persuaded  this 
lady  into  a  contract  of  marriage  with  him ;  "  The  pre- 
sumption being,"  says  the  same  act,  "  that  he  aspired 
to  the  crown  by  reason  of  so  high  a  marriage ;  or, 
at  least,  to  the  making  division  for  the  same ;  having  a 
firm  hope  and  trust  that  the  suly/ects  of  this  realm  ^  would 
incline  and  hear  affection  to  the  said  Lady  Margaret^  he- 
ing  horn  in  this  realm ;  and  not  to  the  King  of  Scots^ 
her  hrothevj  to  whom  this  realm  hath  not,  nor  ever  had. 
any  affection  ;  hut  would  resist  his  attempt  to  the  crown 
of  this  realm  to  the  uttermost  of  their  power s.^^  ^ 

Before  the  discovery  of  this  proceeding,  but  in  an- 
ticipation of  inevitable  intrigues  of  the  kind,  the  privy 
council  and  the  peers,  on  the  same  grounds  which 
had  before  led  them  to  favour  the  divorce  from  Cath- 
erine, petitioned  the  king  to  save  the  country  from  the 

1  28  Hen.  YIII.  cap.  24. 

3  This  paragraph  is  of  great  importance:  it  throws  a  light  on  many  A 
A«  most  perplexing  passages  in  this  and  the  succeeding  reigns. 
«  28  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  24 
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perils  wliich  menaced  it,  and  to  take  a  fresh  wife  >rith  • 
The  couucu    out  an  hour's  delay.     Henry's  experience  ol 

^lyl  the  peers  .  »/  y ^  x 

urge  the  king  matrimony  had   been   so   discouramng,  that 

to  an  instant      ,  «  ,    ,  •    i        i  i  &     &» 

re-marriage,  they  feared  he  might  be  reluctant  to  ven- 
ture upon  it  again.  Nevertheless,  for  his  country's 
sake,  they  trusted  that  he  would  not  refuse.^ 

Henry,  professedly  in  obedience  to  this  request,  waa 
He  marries  married,  immediately  after  the  execution, 
BOUT.  to   Jane,   daughter   of  Sir   John   Seymour. 

The  indecent  haste  is  usually  considered  a  proof 
entirely  conclusive  of  the  cause  of  Anne  Boleyn'p 
ruin.^  Under  any  aspect  it  was  an  extraordinary  step, 
which  requires  to  be  gravely  considered.  Henry,  who 
waited  seven  years  for  Anne  Boleyn,  to  whom  he  was 
violently  attached,  was  not  without  control  over  his 
passions ;  and  if  appetite  had  been  the  moving  influ- 
ence with  him,  he  would  scarcely,  with  the  eyes  of  all 
the  world  upon  him,  have  passed  so  extravagant  an 
insult  upon  the  nation  of  which  he  was  the  sovereign. 
If  Jane  Seymour  had  really  been  the  object  of  a  pre- 

1  Speech  of  the  Lord  Chancellor:  Lords'  Journals,  p.  84.  Statutes  of  the 
Realm;  28  Henry  VIII.  cap.  7.  Similarly,  on  the  death  of  Jane  Seymour, 
the  council  m'ged  immediate  re-marriage  on  the  king,  considering  a  single 
prince  an  insufficient  security  for  the  future.  In  a  letter  of  Cromwell's  to 
the  English  ambassador  at  Paris,  on  the  day  of  Jane  Seymour's  deaths  there 
is  the  following  passage : 

"And  forasmuch  as,  though  his  Majesty  is  not  anything  disposed  to 
marry  again  — albeit  his  Highness,  God  be  thanked,  taketh  this  chance  as 
a  man  that  by  reason  with  force  overcometh  his  affections  may  take  such 
an  extreme  adventure  —  yet  as  sundry  of  his  Grace's  council  here  have 
tli(-  ight  it  meet  for  us  to  be  most  humble  suitors  to  his  Majesty  to  consider 
the  state  of  his  realm,  and  to  enter  eftsoons  into  another  matrimony:  so 
his  tender  zeal  to  us  his  subjects  hath  already  so  much  overcor'ie  kia 
Grace's  8*.id  disposition,  and  framed  his  mind  both  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
thing  acd  to  the  election  of  any  person  from  any  part  that,  with  delibera- 
tion, shall  be  thought  meet  for  him,  that  we  live  in  hope  that  his  Grace  iril) 
again  couple  himself  to  our  comforts."  —  State  Papers,  Vol.  VIII.  p  h 

s  Burnet,  Hume,  Strickland,  &c    There  is  an  absolute  consenaoa  fif  m 
Iboritiea. 
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mus  unlawful  attachment,  her  conduct  in  accepting 
so  instantly  a  position  so  frightfully  made  vacant,  call 
scarcely  be  painted  in  too  revolting  colours.  Yet  Jane 
Seymour's  name,  at  home  and  abroad,  by  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  was  alike  honoured  and  respected.  Among 
all  Henry's  wives  she  stands  out  distinguished  by 
a  stainless  name,  untarnished  with  the  breath  of  re- 
proach. 

If  we  could  conceive  the  English  nation  so  tongue- 
tied  that  they  dared  not  whisper  their  feelings,  there 
were  Brussels,  Paris,  Rome,  wliere  the  truth  could  be 
told  ;  yet,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  passage  in  a 
letter  of  Mary  of  Hungary,^  there  is  no  hint  in  the 
correspondence,  either  in  Paris,  Simancas,  or  Brussels, 
that  there  was  a  suspicion  of  foul  play.  If  Charles  or 
Francis  had  believed  Henry  really  capable  of  so  deep 
atrocity,  no  political  temptation  would  have  induced 
either  of  them  to  commit  their  cousins  or  nieces  to  the 
embrace  of  a  monster,  yet  no  sooner  was  Jane  Seymour 
dead,  than  we  shall  find  them  competing  eagerly  with 
each  other  to  secure  his  hand. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  when  Anne  Boleyn  was 
growing  licentious,  the  king  may  have  distinguished  a 
lady  of  acknowledged  excellence  by  some  in  no  w^ay 

1  "  The  king  has,  I  understand,  already  married  another  woman,  who, 
^hey  say,  is  a  good  Imperialist.  I  know  not  whether  she  will  so  continue. 
lie  had  shown  an  inchnation  for  her  before  the  other's  death ;  and  ta  neither 
that  other  herself,  nor  any  of  the  rest  who  were  put  to  death,  confessed 
their  guilt,  except  one  who  was  a  musician,  some  people  think  he  invented 
the  charge  to  get  rid  of  her.  However  it  be,  no  great  wrong  can  )  ave  been 
done  to  the  woman  herself.  She  is  known  to  have  been  a  worthltas  person. 
It  has  been  her  character  for  a  long  time. 

**  I  suppose,  if  one  may  speak  so  h'ghtly  of  such  things,  that  when  he  is 
tired  of  his  new  wife  he  will  find  some  occasion  to  quit  himself  of  her  also. 
Our  sex  will  not  be  too  well  satisfied  if  these  practices  come  into  vogue; 
«nd,  though  I  have  no  fanc}  to  expose  my^^elf  to  danger,  yet,  being  a 
woman,  I  will  pray  with  the  rest  that  God  will  have  mercy  on  OB."  —  Tke 
F&frim,  p.  117. 
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improper  preference,  and  that  when  desired  by  the 
council  to  choose  a  wife  immediately,  he  should  have 
taken  a  person  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  one  who 
had  disgraced  him.  This  was  the  interpretation  which 
was  given  to  his  conduct  by  the  Lords  and  Commons 
of  England.  In  the  absence  of  any  evidence,  oi 
shadow  of  evidence,  that  among  contemporaries  who 
had  means  of  knowing  the  truth,  another  judgment 
was  passed  upon  it,  the  deliberate  assertion  of  an  act 
of  parliament  must  be  considered  a  safer  guidci^than 
modern  unsupported  conjecture.^ 

This  matter  having  been  accomplished,  the  king  re- 
juneS  turned  to  London  to  meet  parliament.     The 

meets.  Houscs  asscmblcd  on  the  8th  of  June  ;  the 

peers  had  hastened  up  in  unusual  numbers,  as  if  sen- 
sible of  the  greatness  of  the  occasion.  The  Commons 
were  untried  and  unknow^n  ;  and  if  Anne  Boleyn  was 
an  innocent  victim,  no  king  of  England  was  ever  in  so 
terrible  a  position  as  Henry  VI I L  w^hen  he  entered 
the  Great  Chamber  fresh  from  his  new  bridal.  He 
took  his  seat  upon  the  throne ;  and  then  Audeley,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  rose  and  spoke  :  ^ 

"  At  the  dissolution  of  the  late  parliament,  the  King's 
The  Lord  Higliuess  had  not  thought  so  soon  to  meet 
■p^h*at*the  y^^  ^^^^^  again.  He  has  called  yon  together 
opening.  now,  being  moved  thereunto  by  causes  of 
grave  moment,  affecting  both  his  own  person  and  the 
Thesuccee-     interests    of  the    commonwealth.     You  will 

■iosmustbe      .  .  •  ■  i  •  i 

r«coni«idered.   liuve  ajiani  to  cousKler  the  succession  to  the 

1  Within  four  months  the  northern  counties  were  in  anns.  Castle  and 
cottage  and  village  pulpit  rang  with  outcries  against  the  government.  Yet, 
in  the  countless  reports  of  the  complaints  of  the  insurgents,  there  is  no  hint 
of  a  suspicion  of  foul  pluy  in  the  late  tragedy.  If  the  criminality  of  the  king 
JB  self-evident  to  us,  how  could  it  have  been  less  thaix  evident  to  Aske  and 
Mord  Darcy  ? 

3  Jjords*  Journals,  p.  84. 
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crown  of  this  realm.     His  Highness  knows  himself  to 
be  but  mortal,  liable  to  fall  sick,  and  to  die.^     At  pres^ 
ent  he  perceives  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  kingdom 
to  depend  upon  his  single  life  ;  and  he  is  anxious  to 
leave  it,  at  his  death,  free  from  peril.     He  desires  you 
therefore  to  nominate  some  person  as  his  heir  AndthekiM 
apparent,  who,  should  it  so  befall  him  (which   pfriSLln* 
Go«l  forbid  ! )  to  depart  out  of  this  world  with-  hei?^p^ 
out  children  lawfullj''  begotten,  may  rule  in  ®°*' 
peace  over  this  land,  with  the  consent  and  the  good 
will  of  the  inhabitants  thereof. 

"  You  will  also  deliberate  upon  the  repeal  of  a  cer- 
tain act  passed  in  the  late  parliament,  by  which  the 
realm  is  bound  to  obedience  to  the  Lady  Anne  Boleyn, 
late  wife  of  the  king,  and  the  heirs  lawfully  begotten 
of  them  twain,  and  which  declares  all  persons  who 
shall,  by  word  or  deed,  have  offended  against  this  lady 
or  her  offspring,  to  have  incurred  the  penalties  of 
treason. 

"  These  are  the  causes  for  which  you  are  assembled  ; 
and  if  you  will  be  advised  by  me,  you  will  act  ^he  Lord 
in  these  matters  according  to  the  words  of  2d^*to  tht 
Solomon,  with  whom  our  most  gracious  king  h<»^««*- 
may  deservedly  be  compared.  The  "  wise  man  "  coun- 
sels us  to  bear  in  mind  such  things  a?  be  past,  to  weigh 
well  such  things  as  be  present,  and  provide  prudently 
for  the  things  which  be  to  come.  And  you  I  would 
bid  to  remember,  first,  those  sorrows  and  those  burdena 
which  the  King's  Highness  did  endure  on  the  occasion 
of  his  first  unlawful  marriage  —  a  marriage  not  cnly 
judged  unlawful  by  the  most  famous  universities  in 
Christendom,  but  so  determined  by  the  consent  of  this 
realm  ;  and  to  remember  further  the  great  perils  which 

1  He  had  been  very  ill. 
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have  threatened  his  most  royal  Majesty  from  the  time 
when  he  entered  on  his  second  marriage. 

"  Then,  turning  to  the  present,  you  will  consider  in 
what  state  the  realm  now  standeth  with  respect  to  the 
oath  by  which  we  be  bound  to  the  Lady  Anne  and  to 
her  offspring  ;  the  which  Lady  Anne,  with  her  accom- 
plices, has  been  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  has 
met  the  due  reward  of  her  conspiracies.  And  then 
The  grati-  J^"  '^^'^  ^^^  yourscl  vcs,  what  man  of  common 
£ekhig*for  condition  would  not  have  been  deterred  by 
SlntSSfiStc  s^^^  calamities  from  venturing  a  third  time 
marriage.       Jj^^q  ^j^g  stsde  of  matrimony.     Nevertheless, 

our  most  excellent  prince,  not  in  any  carnal  concupis- 
cence, but  at  the  humble  entreaty  of  liis  nobility,  hath 
consented  once  more  to  accept  that  condition,  and  has 
taken  to  himself  a  ^^fe  who  in  age  and  form  is  deemed 
to  be  meet  and  apt  for  the  procreation  of  children. 

"  Lastly,  according  to  the  third  injunction,  let  us 
now  do  our  part  in  providing  for  things  to  come.  Ac- 
cording to  the  desire  of  his  most  gracious  Highness,  let 
us  name  some  person  to  be  his  heir  ;  who,  in  case  {quod 
absit)  that  he  depart  this  life  leaving  no  offspring  law- 
fully begotten,  may  be  our  lawful  sovereign.  But  let 
us  pray  Almighty  God  that  He  will  graciously  not  leave 
our  prince  thus  childless  ;  and  let  us  give  Him  thanks 
for  that  He  hath  preserved  his  Highness  to  us  out  of  so 
many  dangers  ;  seeing  that  his  Grace's  care  and  efforts 
be  directed  only  to  the  ruling  his  subjects  in  peace  and 
charity  so  long  as  his  life  endures,  and  to  the  leaving 
us,  when  he  shall  come  to  die,  in  sure  possession  of 
these  blessings." 

Three  weeks  after  Anne  Boleyn's  death  and  the 
king's  third  marriage,  the  chancellor  dared  to  address 
the  English  legislature  in  these  terms  :  and  either  he 
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Bpoke  like  a  reasonable  man,  which  he  may  have  dune, 
or  else  he  was  making  an  exhibition  of  effrontery  to  be 
paralleled  only  by  Seneca's  letter  to  the  Roman  Senate 
after  the  murder  of  Agrippina.    The  legisla-  The  speech 

,  -,      ,        n  -  .  11         digested  into 

ture  aao})tea  the  nrst  mterpretation,  and  the  a  statute 
heads  of  tlie  speech  were  embodied  in  an  act  of  parUa* 
ment.  While  the  statute  was  in  preparation,  they 
made  use  of  the  interval  in  continuing  the  business  tf 
the  Reformation.  They  abolished  finally  the  protection 
of  sanctuary  in  cases  of  felony,  extending  the  new  pro- 
visions even  to  persons  in  holy  orders :  ^  they  calmed 
the  alarms  of  Cranmer  and  the  Protestants  by  re 
asserting  the  extinction  of  the  authonty  of  the  poi)e  ;  ^ 
and  they  passed  various  other  laws  of  economic  and 
social  moment.  At  length,  on  the  1st  of  July,  in  a 
crowded  house,  composed  of  fourteen  bishops,^  July  i. 

.,  11.  !.!•  •  1  A         Reai.8ertion 

eighteen  abbots,  and  thirty-nme  lay  j)eers,*  a  of  theinde- 

•■  .11  1  r'      ,.     1  •  n  1      •  A  pendence  of 

bill  was  read  a  nrst  time  ot  such  importance  the  realm. 
that  I  must  quote  at  length  its  own  most  noticeable 
words. 

The  preamble  commenced  with  reciting  those  pro- 
visions of  the  late  acts  which  were  no  longer  Seconll  great 

.      .       »  ^      ^         Act  of  Suc- 

to  remain  m  torce.     It  then  j)roceeded,  in  the  cession. 
form  of  an  address  to  the  king,  to  adopt  and  mentendon* 
endorse  the  divorce  and  the  execution.    ''Al-  ceedingsm 
beit,"  it  ran,  "  most  dread  Sovereign  Lord,    tnais. 
that  these  acts  were  made,  as  it  was  then  thought,  upon 
a  pure,  perfect,  and  clear  foundation  ;  your  Majesty's 
nobles  and  commons,  thinking  the  said  marriage  then 
had   between  your  Highness  and  the  Lady  Anne  in 
their  consciences  to  have  been  pure,  sincere,  perfect, 
and  good,  and  so  was  reputed  and  taken  in  the  realm ; 

1  96  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  1.  2  ibid.  cap.  10. 

'  Including  Latimer  and  Cranmer.  *  Lordi'   Toumah 
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Lvet]  now  of  late  God,  of  his  infinite  goodness,  frum 

wIjoiu  jio  wxTcn  tilings  can  be  Lid,  bath  caused  to  be 
brou;ilit  t^j  Ji^rljt  evident  and  open  knowled^  of  oeitun 
just,  true.. and  lawful  impediments,  unknown  at  the 
makin;:  of  the  bald  acts ;  and  since  tliat  time  confessed 
bv  the  Ladv  Anne,  before  the  Most  Bererend  Fatlier 
Ln  0*yJ,  IJjonias  Archbishop  of  Canterbanr,  sitting ja- 
di  -iall y  for  the  same  ;  by  the  which  it  pLdnly  appear* 
eih  that  iJje  said  niarria;ie  was  never  good,  nor  conso 
rant  to  the  law^,  but  utterly  void  and  of  none  eflect; 
by  reason  whereof  your  Highness  was  and  is  lawfully 
divoir-ed  from  the  l-K^nds  of  the  said  marriage  in  the 
Iif<,'  of  the  said  Ladv  Anne  : 

'•  And  over  tijis,  most  dread  Lord,  albeit  that  your 
Maj«rJ;ty,  not  knowing  of  any  lawful  impediments,  en- 
Uirad  into  the  U^nds  of  the  said  imlawful  maniage,  and 
advanced  tlie  same  Ladv  Anne  to  tlie  honour  of  the 
soven,'i;rn  e-^tate  of  the  queen  of  this  realm  ;  yet  she, 
nevertlieless,  inflamed  with  pride  and  carnal  desires  of 
her  l>o(ly,  putting:  aj^art  the  dread  of  God  and  excellent 
U.'nefiis  n'C«*ived  of  your  Hiijhness,  confederated  her- 
self  with  Oeorire  Bolevn,  late  Lord  Rochfort,  her  natu- 
ral  brother,  Henry  Norris,  Esq.,  Francis  Weston,  Esq., 
William  Hrereton,  Esq.,  gentlemen  of  your  privy  cham- 
Ixir,  and  Mark  Smeton,  groom  of  your  said  privy  cham- 
lx?r  ;  and  so  lx;ing  confederate,  she  and  they  most  trai- 
torously committed  and  j>eq>etrated  divers  detestable 
and  abominable  treasons,  to  the  fearful  peril  and  dan- 
j^er  of  your  royal  person,  and  to  the  utter  loss,  disheri- 
son, and  desolation  of  this  realm,  if  God  of  his  goodness 
had  not  in  due  time  brought  their  said  treasons  to  light ; 
^or  the  which,  being  plainly  and  manifestly  })roved,  they 
were  convict  and  attainted  by  due  course  and  order 
of  your  common  law  of  this  realm,  and  have  suffered 
according  to  the  merits  :  " 
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In   consequence  of  these  treasons,  and  to  lend,  if 
|)ossibIe,  further  weight  to  the  sentence  against  ^^j^  ^^^^ 
her,  the  late  queen  was  declared  attainted  by  ciaredat 
authority  of  parliament,  as  she  already  was  ***"^'* 
by  the  common  law.     The  Act  then  proceeded  : 

"And  forasmuch,   most  gracious    Sovereign,   as  it 
hath  pleased  your  royal  Majesty —  Cnotwith-  opinion  of 
standing  the  great  intolerable  perils  and  occa-  upon  the 

ki lie's  third 

sions  which  your  Highness  hath  suffered  and  marriage. 
sustained,  as  well  by  occasion  of  your  first  unlawful 
marriage,  as  by  occasion  of  your  second)  ;  at  the  most 
humble  petition  and  intercession  of  us  your  nobles  of 
this  realm,  for  the  ardent  love  and  fervent  affection 
which  your  Highness  beareth  to  the  conservation  of  the 
peace  and  amity  of  the  same,  and  of  the  good  and  quiet 
governance  thereof,  of  your  most  excellent  goodness 
to  enter  into  marriage  again  ;  and  [forasmuch  as  you] 
have  chosen  and  taken  a  right  noble,  virtuous,  and  ex- 
cellent lady.  Queen  Jane,  to  your  true  and  lawful  wife  ; 
who,  for  her  convenient  years,  excellent  beauty,  and 
pureness  of  flesh  and  blood,  is  apt  to  conceive  issue  by 
your  Highness  ;  w^hich  marriage  is  so  pure  and  sincere, 
without  spot,  doubt,  or  impediment,  that  the  issue  pre- 
sented under  the  same,  when  it  shall  please  Almighty 
God  to  send  it,  cannot  be  truly,  lawfully,  nor  jnstly 
inteiTupted  or  disturbed  of  the  right  and  title  in  the 
succession  of  your  crown :  May  it  now  please  your 
Majesty,  for  the  extinguishment  of  all  doubts,  and  frr 
the  pure  and  perfect  unity  of  us  your  subjects,  and  all 
our  posterities,  that  inasmuch  as  the  marriage  with  the 
Lady  Catherine  having  been  invalid,  the  issue  of  that 
marriage  is  therefore  illegitimate  ;  and  the  marriage 
with  the  Lady  Anne  Boleyn  having  been  ui)on  true 
and  just  causes  deemed  of  no  value  nor  effect,  the  issue 

Tou  n.  82 
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of  this  marriage  is  also  illegitimate;  the  successioQ  to 
the  throne  be  now  therefore  determined  to  the  issue  of 
the  marriage  with  Queen  Jane."  ^ 

Thus  WHS  every  step  which  had  been  taken  in  tills 
Theguccee-  great  matter  dehberately  sanctioned^  by  par- 
miSed*w\*h«  liament.  The  criminality  of  the  queen  was 
LTi«  by  **"*  considered  to  have  been  proved  ;  the  sen 
(jueen  Jane,  j-gnce  upon  her  to  havo  been  just.  The  king 
was  tlianked  in  the  name  of  the  nation  for  having  made 
haste  with  the  marriage  which  has  been  regarded  as 
the  temptation  to  his  crime.  It  is  wholly  impossible 
to  dismiss  facts  Hke  these  with  a  few  contemptuous 
A  reason  for    T)hrases  I  and   when   I   remember    that   the 

demurring  to  ,  ^        , 

the  popular     Dufitv  of  Elizabeth  is  an  open  question  among 

iudffiuent  in  ^ 

thto  matter,  our  historiaus,  although  the  foulest  kennels 
must  be  swept  to  find  the  filth  with  which  to  defile  it; 
wliile  Anne  Boleyn  is  ruled  to  have  been  a  saint,  not- 
withstanding the  solemn  verdict  of  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, the  clergy,  the  council,  judges,  and  juries,  pro- 
nounced against  her, —  I  feel  that  with  such  a  judgment 
caprice  has  had  more  to  do  than  a  just  appreciation  of 
evidence. 

Tlie  parliament  had   not   yet,  however,  completed 
Thecontin-     their   work.     It    was   possible,   as   the    lord 

gencv  to  be  n  i       i  •  i        i  i        i 

provided  for,  chaucellor   had  said,  that  the  last  marriage 

of  the  last 

marriage  might  provc  unfruitful,  and  this  contingency 
fruitful.  was  still  unprovided  for.  The  king  had  de- 
sired the  Lords  and  Commons  to  name  his  successor ; 
they  replied  with  an  act  which  showed  the  highest 
confidence  in  his  patriotism  ;  they  conferred  a  privilege 
upon  him  unknown  to  the   constitution,  yet  a  power 

1  28  lien.  VIII.  cap.  7.  The  three  last  paragraphs.  I  need  scarcely  mj, 
are  a  very  brief  epitome  of  very  copious  language. 

8  The  archbishop's  sentence  of  divorce  was  at  the  same  time  submitled 
to  Convotation  and  approved  by  it. 
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which,  if  honestly  exercised,  offered  by  far  the  happiest 
Bolution  of  the  difficulty. 

Henry  had  three  children.  The  Duke  of  Richmond 
was  illegitimate  in  the  strictest  sense,  but  he  had  been 
bred  as  a  prince ;  and  I  have  shown  that,  in  default  of 
a  legitimate  heir,  the  king  had  thought  of  him  as  his 
possible  successor.  Mary  and  Elizabeth  were  illegiti* 
mate  also,  according  to  law  and  form  ;  but  the  illegiti- 
macy of  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  be  pressed 
to  its  literal  consequences.  They  were  the  children, 
each  of  them,  of  connexions  which  were  held  legal  at 
the  period  of  their  birth.  They  had  each  received 
the  rank  of  a  princess  ;  and  the  instincts  of  justice 
demanded  that  they  should  be  allowed  a  place  in  the 
line  of  inheritance.  Yet,  while  this  feeling  was  dis- 
tinctly entertained,  it  was  difficult  to  give  effect  to  it 
by  statute,  without  a  further  comi)lication  of  questions 
alre.ady  too  complicated,  and  without  provoking  in- 
trigue and  jealousy  in  other  quarters.  The  Princess 
Mary  also  had  not  yet  receded  from  the  defiant  atti- 
tude which  she  had  assumed.  She  had  lent  herself  to 
conspiracy,  •  she  had  broken  her  allegiance,  and  had 
as  yet  made  no  submission.  To  her  no  favour  could 
be  shown  while  she  remained  in  tliis  position  ;  and 
it  was  equally  undesirable  to  give  Elizabeth,  under  the 
altered  circumstances,  a  permanent  preference  to  her 
iister. 

The  parliament,  therefore,  with  as  much  boldness  as 
/•ood  sense,  cut  the  knot,  bv  orrnntin<x  Henry  Thepariia- 

1-  I      i_  .1-  xi  1  -n       TT       ment  grant 

ihe  power  to  bequeath  the  crown  I) V  Will.   He  the  king  a 

111  I  1        T^    1  r»  V»  •    1  power  to  be 

could  thus  advance  the  Duke  of  Richmond,   queathth* 

_^  '    crovm  by 

if  Richmond's  character  as  a  man  fulfilled  the  wiu. 
promise  of  his  youth  ;  and  he  could  rescue  his  daugh- 
ters from  the  consequences  of  their  mother's  misfor- 
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tones  or  their  mother's  faults.  It  was  an  expression 
of  confidence,  as  honourable  to  the  country  as  to  the 
king ;  and  if  we  may  believe,  as  the  records  say,  that 
the  tragedy  of  the  past  month  had  indeed  grieved  and 
saddened  Henry,  the  generous  language  in  which  the 
legislature  committed  the  future  of  the  nation  into  liia 
hands,  may  have  something  soothed  his  wounds. 

"  Forasmuch  as  it  standeth,"  they  said,  "  in  the  onlj? 
pleasure  and  will  of  Almighty  God,  whether  your 
Majesty  shall  have  heirs  begotten  and  procreated  from 
this  (late)  marriage,  or  else  any  lawful  heirs  or  issues 
hereafter  of  your  own  body,  begotten  by  any  other 
lawful  wife  ;  and  if  such  heirs  should  fail  (as  God  de- 
fend), and  no  provision  be  made  in  your  life  who  should 
inile  and  govern  this  realm,  then  this  realm,  after  your 
transitory  life,  shall  be  destitute  of  a  governor,  or  else 
percase  [be]  encumbered  with  a  person  that  would 
count  to  aspire  to  the  same,  whom  the  subjects  of  this 
realm  shall  not  find  in  their  hearts  to  love,  dread,  and 
obediently  serve  ^  as  their  sovereign  lord  ;  and  if  your 
Grace,  before  it  be  certainly  known  whether  ye  shall 
have  heirs  or  not,  should  suddenly  name  and  declare 
any  person  or  persons  to  succeed  after  your  decease, 
then  it  is  to  be  doubted  that  such  person  so  named 
might  happen  to  take  great  heart  and  courage,  and  by 
The  reasons    prcsumptiou  fall  to  inobedicnce  and  rebellion  ; 

ftUi^^d  for         I  .  /*i*i  •  I***  1 

this  measure,  by  occasiou  ot  which  premises,  divisions  and 
dissensions  are  likely  to  arise  and  spring  in  this  realm, 
to  the  great  peril  and  destruction  of  us,  your  most 
humble  and  obedient  servants,  and  all  our  posterities : 
For  reformation  and  remedy  hereof,  we,  your  most 
bounden  and  loving  subjects,  most  obediently  acknowl- 
edging   that    your   Majesty,   prudently,    victoriously, 

1  The  King  of  Scots:  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  24. 
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politicly,  and  indifFerently,  hath  maintained  this  reahn 
in  peace  and  quietness  during  all  the  time  of  your 
most  gracious  reign,  putting  our  trust  and  confidence 
in  your  Highness,  and  nothing  doubting  but  that  your 
Majesty,  if  you  should  fail  of  heirs  lawfully  begotten, 
for  the  love  and  aflf'ection  that  ye  bear  to  this  realm, 
and  for  avoiding  all  the  occasions  of  divisions  afore  re- 
hearsed, so  earnestly  mindeth  the  wealth  of  the  same, 
that  ye  can  best  and  most  prudently  provide  such  a 
govemour  for  us  and  this  your  realm,  as  will  succeed 
and  follow  in  the  just  and  right  tract  of  all  your  pro- 
ceedings, and  maintain,  keep,  and  defend  the  same  and 
all  the  laws  and  ordinances  established  in  your  Grace's 
time  for  the  wealth  of  the  realm,  which  we  all  desire, 
do  therefore  most  humbly  beseech  your  Highness,  that 
it  may  be  enacted,  for  avoiding  all  ambiguities,  doubts, 
and  divisions,  that  your  Highness  shall  have  full  and 
plenary  power  and  authority  to  dispose,  by  your  letters 
patent  under  your  great  seal,  or  else  by  your  last  will 
made  in  writing,  and  signed  with  your  hand,  the  im- 
perial crown  of  this  realm,  and  all  other  the  premises 
thereunto  belonging,  to  such  person  or  persons  as  shall 
please  your  Highness. 

"  And  we,  your  humble  and  obedient  subjects,  do 
faithfully  promise  to  your  Majesty,  by  one  common 
assent,  that  after  your  decease,  we,  our  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, shall  accept  and  take,  love,  dread,  and  only 
obey  sr:ch  person  or  persons,  male  or  female,  as  your 
Majesty  shall  give  your  imperial  crown  unto ;  and 
wholly  to  stick  to  them  as  true  and  faithful  subjects 
ought  to  lo."  ^ 

I  28  Hen.  Vm.  cap.  7. 
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The  tragedy  of  Anne  Boleyn  is  one  of  the  most  mjsteri* 
ous  in  English  history.  The  execution  of  a  wife  on  a  charge 
of  adultery  followed  by  the  immediate  marriage  of  the  hus- 
band with  another  woman  is  in  itself  a  gross  combination 
which  points  naturally  to  one  conclusion  —  "  None  wed  the 
second  but  who  kill  the  first."  The  accusations  against  Anne 
were  of  themselves  of  a  monstrous  kind.  No  trace  can  be 
found  of  any  previous  suspicion  of  her  conduct  She  was 
charged  suddenly  with  the  broadest  and  grossest  profligacy. 
She  was  hurried  out  of  the  world  with  the  most  violent  pre- 
cipitancy ;  and  within  a  few  days  of  her  death  Jane  Sey- 
mour was  in  the  place  which  she  had  left  vacant  The 
obvious  inference  is  that  she  was  ^sely  accused,  that  the 
King  was  tired  of  her,  and  wished  her  out  of  the  way,  that 
he  might  take  his  pleasure  with  his  new  favorite. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  sign  discoverable  that  at 
the  time  either  Anne's  execution  or  the  King's  re-marriage 
was  disapproved  by  the  country.  The  proceedings,  though 
hasty,  were  regular  in  form,  and  even  studiously  and  elabo- 
rately careful.  The  Queen  and  her  brother  were  tried  by 
the  Peers,  and  unanimously  condemned.  Their  uncle,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  sat  as  High  Steward,  and  both  on  the 
trial  and  afterwards  expressed  his  own  conviction  of  their 
guilt,  though  his  own  family  was  spotted  by  their  real  or 
supposed  infamy.  Her  father,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  was 
on  the  special  commission  which  condemned  the  other 
partners  of  her  guilt,  if  guilty  she  was.  The  venue  was 
laid  in  different  counties  that  as  many  juries  as  possible 
might  survey  and  pronounce  upon  the  evidence.     Of  the 
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gentlemen  accused,  one  pleaded  guilty ;  another  confessed, 
though  he  afterwards  withdrew  his  confession.  On  the 
scaffold,  according  to  the  surviving  report  of  their  words, 
not  one  of  them  pretended  that  they  were  innocent  They 
all  died  acknowledging  in  general  terms  the  justice  of  their 
sentence.  Parliament  was  called  to  revise  the  settlement 
of  the  Crown.  Lords  and  Commons  thanked  the  King  for 
Iiaving  taken  another  wife  so  speedily,  as  if  it  had  been  an 
act  of  merit  and  almost  self-denial ;  while  there  was  nothing 
in  the  machinery  of  the  Constitution  which  made  the  Sov- 
ereign the  keeper  of  his  subjects'  consciences.  He  had  no 
Praetorians  encamped  at  Westminster  to  overawe  the  legis- 
lature. Had  there  been  any  unanimous  dissatisfaction  with 
him,  the  mere  household  retinues  of  the  Peers  could  at  any 
moment  have  overthrown  his  Gk)vernment;  and  even  if 
they  can  be  supposed  to  have  permitted  the  murder  of  an 
innocent  woman  and  five  innocent  gentlemen  on  a  false 
charge,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  they  could  have  been 
forced  against  their  convictions  to  express  their  deliberate 
approval  of  it. 

Great,  therefore,  as  the  unlikelihoods  were  on  both  sides, 
and  grossly  suspicious  as  on  the  surface  of  it  was  the  King's 
conduct,  least  violence  was  done  to  the  rules  of  probability 
by  supposing  Anne  to  have  been  really  a  worthless  woman. 
Had  the  question  lain  merely  between  herself  and  the  King, 
the  verdict  would  have  been  for  her.  The  King's  guilt 
would  have  been  more  probable  than  hers.  But  the  forms 
observed  in  the  trials,  and  the  acquiescence  and  approval  of 
Parliament,  inclined  the  balance  the  other  way.  It  was 
more  likely,  so  far  as  the  evidence  has  hitherto  stood,  that 
the  Queen  should  have  disgraced  herself  than  that  the  Lords 
and  Commons  of  England,  the  Bench  of  Judges,  and  the 
Houses  of  Convocation  should  have  made  themselves  parties 
to  a  groundless  calumny,  and  given  their  sanction  to  an 
abominable  crime.  No  traces  had  been  as  yet  discovered  of 
any  po?  tical  motrves  which  o^uld  have  misled  or  blinded 
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tliem*  AH  parties  seemed  for  once  united  in  the  prosecu* 
tion  of  Anne.  The  political  attitude  of  the  Government 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  altered  by  her  death  ;  Henry 
was  not  reconciled  to  the  Pope;  the  Princess  Mary  was 
not  definitely  restored  to  her  place  in  the  succession  ;  while 
Henry  as  evidently  had  not  made  himself  an  object  of  hor- 
ror to  his  brother  sovereigns.  Charles  V.,  when  Jane  Sey- 
mour died,  was  as  anxious  as  if  no  Anne  Boleyn  had  ever 
lived  or  suffered,  to  secure  the  King's  hand  for  a  kinswgman 
of  his  own. 

Evidently,  however,  there  remained  much  to.  be  ex- 
plained. Anne  Boleyn  was  divorced  as  well  as  executed, 
and  the  cause  of  this  was  left  a  mystery.  Although  the 
outline  of  the  trial  had  been  preserved,  the  evidence  in 
detail  was  lost  or  had  been  destroyed.  There  were  indica- 
tions that  the  King's  affection  for  her  had  been  for  some 
time  on  the  wane,  though  the  causes  of  the  change  were 
obscure.  Evidently,  too,  some  relations  or  other  must  have 
existed  between  Henry  and  Jane  Seymour,  though  there 
was  nothing  beyond  rumour  to  show  what  those  relations 
had  been.  It  was  known  only  that  Jane  Seymour's  char- 
acter was  without  reproach,  and  that  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage  and  after  it  she  was  universally  well  spoken  of. 

The  English  records  being  silent  on  these  points,  it  be- 
came an  object  to  learn  what  the  foreign  ambassadors  resi- 
dent at  the  English  Court  had  to  say  about  them.  Charles 
v.,  Francis,  and  the  Venetians  were  each  represented  here, 
and  light  of  some  kind  could  not  fail  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
mystery  in  their  ministers'  despatches. 

Here,  however,  was  a  difficulty  of  another  kind.  The 
letters  of  M.  d'Inteville,  the  French  envoy,  show  a  blank 
at  this  particular  point.  Everything  relating  to  Anne's 
trial  is  provokingly  absent,  either  having  been  purposely 
destroyed,  or  having  been  laid  apart  as  especially  curious* 
In  the  last  case  it  may  yet  be  discovered.  My  own  search, 
however,  was  fruitless,  nor  could  I  learn  that  Mr.  Rawdon 
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Brown  had  found  anything  about  the  trial  at  Yenioe. 
There  remained  the  despatches  of  Eustace  Ghapuys,  who 
was  the  ambassador  of  Charles  Y.  in  England  between  the 
years  1529  and  1545.  Connected  as  Charles  had  been 
with  England,  and  personally  interested  as  he  could  not 
choose  but  be  in  the  religious  revolution  from  his  relation- 
ship with  Catherine  of  Arragon,  the  letters  of  Chapuys  to 
liim  could  not  fail  to  be  profoundly  instructive.  The  diffi- 
culty .  again,  however,  was  to  learn  where  they  were.  I 
looked  for  them  at  Brussels.  I  found  a  few  transcripts 
only,  and  none  of  any  consequence.  M.  Gachard,  the 
keeper  of  the  archives  there,  was  in  possession  of  others,  a 
few  of  which  he  had  published :  but  these  related  only  to 
the  later  period  of  Chapuys'  residence.  The  rest  (all  those, 
at  any  rate,  which  I  was  specially  in  search  of)  were  gone. 
I  looked  for  them  at  Simancas,  but  they  were  not  there, 
nor  was  anything  known  about  them  at  Madrid. 

At  length  it  was  suggested  to  me  that  they  might  be  at 
Yienna.  The  opening  of  the  Austrian  archives  having 
been  one  of  the  many  happy  fruits  of  constitutional  liberty 
in  that  country,  I  made  inquiries,  and  found  that  it  was  so. 
Every  facility  was  kindly  offered  me  to  see  what  I  wanted, 
and  the  vein  of  information  thus  opened  has  proved  to  be 
even  richer  than  I  expected.  The  collection  contains  not 
Chapuys'  correspondence  only,  but  Queen  Catherine's  and 
the  Princess  Mary's,  all  of  it  of  the  very  deepest  interest, 
and  throwing  light  on  all  sides  of  the  great  questions  with 
which  England  was  agitated. 

In  this  paper  I  must  confine  myself  to  the  story  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  touching  other  matter  only  so  far  as  it  serves  to 
explain  her  fate.  It  is  necessary  to  say  that  Chapuys  was 
a  bitter  Catholic.  His  original  mission  was  to  protect  the 
interests  of  Queen  Catherine  and  her  daughter.  He  re- 
garded her  divorce,  both  politically  and  religiously,  with 
most  profound  abhorrence  ;  and  he  looked  on  the  separation 
of  England  from  Rome,  the  Act  of  Appeals,  and  the  Act  of 
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Sapremacj,  as  so  many  infernal  bonds  with  ^hich  the  King 
had  sold  himself  to  Hell.  Not  Pole  himself  had  as  bad  an 
opinion  of  Henry  as  Chapujs,  especially,  however,  and 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  statutes  establishing  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Church  of  England,  which  form  the  present 
basis  of  its  connection  with  the  State.  He  speaks  of  the 
King  throughout  as  the  one  person  whose  obstinacy  and 
pride  made  a  reconciliation  with  Rome  impossible.  In  some 
instances  his  accounts  can  be  proved  untrue,  in  others  he 
recalls  in  a  second  letter  the  hasty  statements  of  a  first. 
He  cannot  be  trusted  implicitly,  but  the  cautions  obviously 
necessary  will  not  fail  to  suggest  themselves;  and  with 
these  preliminaries- 1  leave  him  to  tell  his  own  story  with- 
out further  comment.  His  letters  are  almost  wholly  in 
cipher.  There  is  a  decipher  between  the  lines  or  on  the 
margin,  which  is  faint,  small,  abounding  in  contractions, 
and,  in  consequence,  difficult  to  read ;  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  words,  however,  I  believe  that  I  have  made  it  out 
with  tolerable  accuracy. 

We  commence,  then,  with  the  year  1535.  The  Pope 
had  implicitly  excommunicated  the  King.  He  had  threat- 
ened further  to  declare  him  deposed,  to  absolve  his  subjects 
from  their  allegiance,  and  to  call  on  Charles  V.  to  carry 
his  sentence  into  execution.  The  English  Parliament  had 
replied  by  the  Act  of  Supremacy.  They  had  denied  that 
the  Holy  See  possessed  any  claim  whatsoever  upon  Eng- 
lish subjects  or  any  right  to  dispose  of  their  allegiance. 
The  Crown,  menaced  with  insurrection,  was  empowered  to 
call  on  all  persons  to  disclaim  the  Pope's  pretensions,  and 
to  acknowledge  that  their  obligations  as  subjects  were  inde- 
^^endent  of  Papal  censures. 

Upon  this  the  dissatisfied  Catholic  nobles  prepared  to 
take  arms. 

On  January  1,  1535,  Chapuys  informed  the  Emperor 
that  Lord  Darcy,  who  in  the  following  year  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  th«  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  had  sent  him  privately. 
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by  the  hands  of  a  Flemish  priest,  a  present  of  a  handsome 
sword  made  in  modern  fsLahion,  He  understood  it  to  mean 
that  in  Lord  Darcy's  opinion  the  time  had  come  for  action, 
and  that  Lord  Darcy  was  prepared  when  the  Emperor 
should  call  upon  him  to  declare  openly  for  Queen  Catherine 
and  the  Church.^ 

The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  been  Anne 
Boleyn's  early  lover  —  who,  perhaps,  as  will  be  seen,  had 
been  secretly  married  to  her  —  was  no  less  discontented, 
and  was  swearing  vengeance  against  persons  about  the 
Court.  The  Earl  had  sent  Chapuys  word  by  his  physician 
that  the  whole  realm  was  in  a  humour  to  relSel,  and  that  at 
a  hint  from  the  Emperor,  the  King  could  be  hurled  from 
his  throne.*  Northumberland  added  that  the  "  arrogance 
and  malice  "  of  the  Lady  Anne  had  become  entirely  intol- 
erable. She  had  spoken  lately  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in 
language  which  would  hardly  be  used  to  a  dog,  and  the 
Duke,  after  leaving  her  presence,  had  been  so  fririous  that 
the  lightest  expression  which  he  used  was  to  call  her 
"  grande  putain."  * 

On  the  14th  Chapuys  wrote  again  that  Lord  Sandys, 
the  Grand  Chamberlain,  one  of  the  best  soldiers  in  Eng- 
land, had  sent  him  a  message,  also  by  his  physician,  to  the 
same   purpose  as  Darcy  and  Northumberland.     The  Em- 

1  M.  Darcy  m'envoya  presenter  par  ledict  Pretre  une  belle  esp^e  faicte 
a  la  modeme  et  a  ce  que  j'imagine  y  a  du  mystere  audict  present,  veuillant 
denoter  par  icelle,  puisque  n'a  moyen  de  le  m'envoyer  dire  securement, 
que  la  saison  modeme  seroit  propice  pour  jouer  des  cousteaulx. 

2  Et  que  le  moindre  effort  que  vouldroit  faire  vostre  Ma*®  ce  Roy  seroit 
ruind  et  perdu. 

*  Et  apres  ledict  Northumberland  commen^a  a  charger  sur  I'arrogance 
et  raalipiite  de  la  Dame  de  ce  Roy,  disant  entre  autres  choses  que  ces 
joura  elle  dit  plus  d'injures  au  Due  de  Norfolk  que  I'on  ne  diroit  k  ung 
chien,  de  sort  qu'il  f ut  contrainct  de  sortir  de  la  chambre,  et  ne  trouvant  en 
\SL  sale  autre  que  ung  auquel  ledict  Due  ne  pourtoit  bonne  affection,  toute- 
fois  la  colere  luy  fit  oublior  cela  et  I'esmeut  a  soy  declairer  audict  person- 
age et  luy  dire  les  reproches  de  ladicte  Dame,  entre  lesquelz  I'ung  del 
moindres  estoit  de  Tappelicr  grande  putain.  —  Chapuys  k  Pfimpereory 
Janvier  1,  1535. 
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peror,  Lord  Sandys  said,  had  the  hearts  of  the  whole  rmliii, 
and  if  he  did  but  know  the  King's  weakness  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  interfere.  Lord  Sandys  had  withdrawn  from  the 
Court,  and  was  remaining  at  home  under  pretence  of  illness. 
The  doctors,  Chapuys  added,  made  the  best  of  emissariesj 
as  they  could  go  to  and  fro  without  exciting  suspicion. 

At  that  moment  an  immediate  rising  was  evidently  med- 
itated. The  Catholic  leaders  were  impatient  at  the  Em- 
peror's hesitation,  and  Chapuys  shared  in  their  restiveness* 
"  These  noblemen,"  he  added,  "  with  a  little  help  in  money, 
3an  bring  a  hundred  thousand  men  into  the  field.  They 
consider  that  The  forces  to  be  sent  over  by  your  Majesty 
should  announce  that  they  are  come  not  in  the  quarrel  of 
Grod  and  the  Queen  only,  but  for  the  relief  of  the  oppressed 
nation,  and  the  restoration  of  order  and  justice.  They' 
should  come  at  once,  for  delay  will  be  dangerous  ;  the  King 
wtH  deprive  the  present  incumbents  one  after  another  of 
their  benefices,  and  will  give  them  to  others  who  will  con- 
vert and  seduce  the  people."  ^ 

Li  the  face  of  these  revelations  the  King's  persistence  in 
demanding  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  appears  no  longer  gra- 
tuitous or  arbitrary.  Queen  Catherine  feared  that  the  oath 
would  be  offered  to  the  Princess  Mary,  and  that  if  her 
daughter  refused  to  take  it  she  would  be  either  tried  and 
executed,  or  at  least  would  be  imprisoned  for  life.  Cha- 
puys' instructions  were  to  find  means  for  Mary's  escape  out 
of  the  realm,  but  Catherine  thought  the  attempt  too  dan- 
gerous, and  she  too  urged  the  ambassador  to  quicken  the 
Emperor's  movements. 

The   Duke   of  Suffolk  and  Lord  Montague  were  now 

i^ded   to   the   malcontents.      The    Duke   spoke   of  Anne 

Boleyn   as  bitterly  as  Norfolk.     The  Marquis  of  Exeter 

assured  the  ambassador  that  his  best  desire  was  to  shed  his 

1  Bien  distingue  que  le  dangier  de  ceste  affaire  seroit  a  la  tardance,  car 
arec  ie  temps  ce  Roy  de  ung  a  aultre  privera  des  benefices  tons  ceulx  qui 
ben  lay  semblera,  et  les  donra  a  aultres  que  converteront  et  sedaynrnt  !• 
people. — Chapuys  &  PEmpereur,  Janvier  14  et  28. 
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blooi  for  Queen  Catherine  and  the  Princess,  and  that  when 
the  time  came  he  would  not  be  the  last  in  the  field.^ 

Unfortunately  for  the  intending  insurgents,  Charles  was 
cold;  lie  was  occupied  with  France.  He  hesitated  to 
countenance  rebellion.  He  was  unwilling  to  recognize  in 
their  fiill  extent  the  pretensions  of  the  Papacy.  Instead 
of  offering  himself  to  execute  the  Bull  of  Deposition,  he 
interposed  to  delay  the  issue  of  it.  Through  Chapuys  he 
preached  ouly  patience  to  his  aunt  and  to  the  English  lords, 
while  he  made  direct  and  serious  efforts  to  reconcile  himself 
with  Henry,  and  to  persuade  England  to  join  with  him  in 
carrying  out  the  long-talked-of  General  Couifcil. 

Henry  was  equally  anxious  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
Charles.  The  difficulty  lay  only  in  Queen  Catherine  and 
the  Princess  Mary.  The  King  insisted  that  the  Emperor 
should  recognize  the  lawfulness  of  the  divorce,  and  Mary's 
consequent  illegitimacy.  Charles,  however  great  his  politi- 
cal embarrassments,  could  not  in  decency  abandon  his  aunt 
and  cousin.  In  default  of  action  the  air  began  to  be  filled 
with  rumours  and  prophecies.  Scraps  of  rhyme  portending 
rebellion  were  scattered  among  the  people  by  the  priests. 
Anne  Boleyn  (the  concubine,  as  Chapuys  called  her),  afraid 
that  Henry  might  let  Charles  persuade  him,  endeavoured  by 
similar  means  to  rid  herself  of  her  dangerous  rivals.  The 
King  was  growing  impatient  for  the  male  heir  which  he  had 
promised  himself.  "  The  concubine  has  bribed  some  one," 
BO  says  Chapuys,  "  to  pretend  a  revelation  from  God  that 
she  can  conceive  no  children  as  long  as  Queen  Catherine 
and  the  Princess  are  alive.  I  doubt  not  she  has  made  the 
man  speak  to  the  King.  She  has  lately  sent  him  to  Crom- 
well, and  exclaims  incessantly  that  the  ladies  are  rebels  an4 
traitoresses,  and  that  they  deserve  death."  ^ 

1  Chapuys  a  I'Empereur,  F^vrier  9  et  25.  ^ 

^  Je  ne  veux  oublier  que  ces  jours  la  concubine  a  suborae  ung  que  dit 

avoir  eu  revelacion  de  Dieu  que  estoit  impossible  qu'elle  conpeust  enfanft 

pendant  que  les  dictcs  deux  Dames  seroient  en  vie.    Je  ne  doubte  qu'elle 

I'aara  fait  parler  au  Roy,  et  ces  jours  elle  I'a  envoye  a  Cromwell.    Elle  oe 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Henry  would  have  been  ex- 
tremelj  glad  if  his  divorced  wife,  and  perhaps  his  daughter 
also,  could  have  been  removed  by  any  natural  means  out  of 
his  way.  They  were  not  only  politically  embarrassing,  but 
eminently  dangerous.  Queen  Catherine  was  by  no  means 
the  meek  and  suffering  saint  which  she  has  been  sometimes 
represented.  She  was  a  high-spirited  woman,  keenly  con- 
scious of  her  own  and  her  daughter's  wrongs.  She  had  al- 
ready implored  the  interference  of  Charles,  and  again,  as  we 
shall  see,  she  implored  it  still  more  earnestly.  It  had  been 
thought  necessary  to  separate  her  from  Mary.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  March  the  Princess  was  ill,  and  Catherine  wrote  ear- 
nestly to  Chapuys  begging  to  be  permitted  to  take  charge 
of  her.  Dr.  Butts,  the  King's  physician,  who  was  secretly 
Catherine's  friend,  backed  her  request,  adding  that  the 
Princess'  disorder  might  prove  dangerous  if  she  was  longer 
parted  from  her  mother.  The  King,  though  otherwise  anx- 
ious that  she  should  have  proper  assistance,  would  not  hear 
of  it  He  reproached  Butts  with  disloyalty.  He  said  he 
would  take  good  care  how  he  allowed  those  two  ladies  to 
get  together.  "  The  Queen  was  of  such  high  mettle  that 
with  her  daughter  at  her  side  she  might  assemble  a  force 
about  her,  take  the  field,  and  make  war  upon  him  with  as 
much  spirit  as  her  mother  Isabella."  ^  He  refused  to  see 
the  Princess  himself.  (Her  illness  after  all,  as  Chapuys 
admitted,  was  not  serious.)  He  said  she  was  the  worst 
enemy  that  he  had  in  the  world,  and  that  she  was  the 
cause  of  all  the  trouble  which  was  distracting  Chrbtendom. 

Either  women's  lives  were  held  cheap,  or  even  the  Em- 
peror, it  was  thought,  would  be  pleased  at  heart  if  the 
ground  of  difference  could  be  done  away  with  between  him- 

.%s8e  de  Pautre  couste  de  dire  qu'elles  sont  rebelles  et  traicteresses  meri* 
tant  la  mort.  —  Chapuys  k  Granvelle,  Mars  23. 

1  Car  estant  la  Royne  si  haultaine  de  cueur,  luy  venant  en  fantasye,  a 
Pappuy  de  la  faveur  de  la  princesse,  elle  se  pourroit  mectre  au  champs 
et  assembler  force  de  gens  et  luy  faire  la  guerre  aussi  hardiement  que  fit  Im 
Boyne  Dona  mizabeth  sa  mere.  —  Chapuys  a  TEmpereur,  Mars  29. 
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self  and  his  uncle.  The  GU)yemmont  was  preparing  to 
give  effect  to  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  and  the  Princess,  if 
offered  the  oath,  would  undoubtedly  refuse  to  take  it.  Gha- 
puys  liad  been  impressing  on  Cromwell  the  desirableness  of 
a  reconciliation  with  the  Emperor.  Cromwell,  after  a  little 
thought,  replied  that  "  the  p]mperor  ought  not  to  let  a  matter 
of  such  vast  importiince  to  Christendom  be  broken  off  for 
the  sake  of  the  Queen  and  the  Princess.  They  were  but 
mortal,  and  the  Princess*  death  would  be  no  great  harm  if 
it  would  restore  union  between  England  and  the  Empire.'' 
He  spoke  ''  like  Caiaphas,"  Chapuys  said  in  another  letter. 
**  He  begged  me  to  think  it  over  when  I  wa^  alone  and  at 
leisure."  ^  The  Council  could  then  go  forward  and  remedy 
the  troubles  of  Christendom.  The  interval  before  it  met 
could  be  spent  in  knitting  closer  the  amity  between  the  two 
Sovereigns.  Cromwell  repeated  that,  although  the  people 
might  murmur,  there  would  be  neither  danger  nor  hurt  in 
the  Princess'  death,  and  the  Emperor  had  every  reason  to 
take  that  view  of  it.^ 

Chapuys  professes  to  have  replied  to  this  singular  sug- 
gestion "  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  waste  time  by 
dwelling  on  the  inconveniences  which  would  arise  from 
the  suspicious  death  of  the  Princess.  He  would  merely 
say  that  he  did  not  see  how  the  Pimperor  could  escape  the 
suspicion  of  having  consented  to  it,  and  of  having  sold  his 
cousin  for  political  convenience.  This  would  be  a  stain 
on  the  Emperor's  good  name  which  he  could  not  endure ; 
and  even  if  he  could  be  brought  to  consent,  the  King 
ought  not  to   wish   it.     He   would    leave  the   realm    at 

1  II  me  dit  que  Vostre  Majeste  ne  se  debvoit  arrester  pour  empescher  ung 
si  inestimable  bien  que  produiroit  en  toute  la  Chretient^  I'union  et  la  bonne 
intelligence  dentre  Vostre  jNIa'e  et  le  Roy  son  Maitre  pour  Paffaire  dea 
Royne  et  Princesse  qui  n'estoient  que  mortelles,  et  que  ne  scroit  grande 
dommage  de  la  mort  de  la  dicte  Princesse  au  pris  de  bien  que  sortiroit  de 
la  dicte  union  et  intelligence,  en  quoy  me  prioit  vouloir  considerer  quand 
seroy  seul  et  desoccup^. 

*-*  Me  replicquant  de  nouveaulx  quel  dommage  ne  dangler  seroit  que 
ladicte  Princesse  feust  morte,  oyres  que  le  peuple  en  murmorast;  et  quelle 
raison  auroit  vostre  Ma**  en  faire  cas. 
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his  death  in  incredible  and  unextingoishable  confusion,  to 
the  serious  burden  of  his  conscience."  ^ 

The  Act  of  Supremacy  was  set  in  motion,  but  not 
against  the  Princess.  As  yet  nothing  was  likely  to  be 
ondertaken  against  her  or  her  mother  without  the  Em- 
oeror's  leave.  But  Sir  Thomas  More  and  the  Bishop  of 
dochester  were  in  the  tower,  the  Charterhouse  monks  were 
preparing  for  martyrdom,  and  still  the  thunders  of  the 
Jhurch  were  silent.  Charles  held  back  the  Pope's  hand, 
¥Qd  Catherine  was  in  despair.  She  tried  to  quicken  her 
icphew's  movements. 

She  wrote  to  him  on  the  8th  of  April  that  she  had  been 
looking  for  the  issue  of  the  sentence,  and  that  she  had 
hoped  by  that  time  to  have  sent  him  word  of  the  good 
effects  which  it  had  wrought.  God,  for  her  sins  and  the 
sins  of  others,  had  permitted  otherwise,  but  in  so  just  a 
cause  she  would  not  be  wanting  to  herself  nor  would  she 
offend  God  by  neglecting  to  use  the  help  of  those  who  could 
apply  a  remedy  in  a  case  so  disastrous.  "  I  cannot,  there- 
fore," she  said,  "  but  urge  and  insist  to  your  Majesty,  as  I 
have  always  hitherto  done,  that  you  should  .bear  in  mind 
our  Holy  Catholic  faith,  and  the  peril  in  which  this  realm  is 
standing  for  want  of  the  sentence.  I  entreat  for  it  with  all 
my  energy.  I  am  a  Christian  woman,  and  stand  bound  to 
sue  for  it  in  the  presence  of  such  scenes  as  I  am  obliged  to 
witness.  My  daughter  has  been  ill,  and  has  not  yet  re- 
covered. Her  treatment  is  such  that  were  she  well  it 
would  break  her  constitution ;  far  less  being  sick  can  she 
regain  her  health,  and  if  she  perish  it  will  be  a  double  sin. 
Your  Majesty  will  think  of  means  to  do  us  good.  .  .  . 
Care  not  for  me.  I  am  accustomed  to  bear  any  burden, 
but  I  must  let  your  Highness  understand  that  I  am  as  Job, 
waiting  for  the  day  when  I  must  go  sue  for  alms  for  the 
love  of  God." » 

1  Chapuyg  a  I'Empereur,  Mars  23. 

*  No  puedo  dexar  de  enojar  y  dar  pena  a  V^  Mag<i  como  hasta  agora  hi 
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At  Chapajs'  request  the  King  sent  Dr.  Butts  to  yUI 
Mary.  Dr.  Butts  pretended  reluctance,  to  remove  the  sus- 
picions which  Henry  entertidned  of  his  loyalty.  He  went| 
however,  and  had  a  private  interview  with  Queen  Cath- 
erine's physician,  who  was  already  in  attendance,  not  so 
much  to  consult  over  the  sickness  of  the  Princess  as  oyer 
the  disorders  of  the  realm  and  the  medicines  to  be  used 
for  these. 

"  He  is  a  very  clever  man,"  wrote  Chapuys,  "  and  is  inti- 
mate with  the  nobles  and  the  Council.  He  says  there  are 
but  two  ways  of  doing  anything  for  the  Queen  and  Prin- 
cess, and  the  nation  in  general.  One  would  be,  if  Grod 
pleased,  to  visit  the  King  with  some  little  malady.^  He 
might  then  reflect  on  his  own  conduct,  and  listen  more 
patiently  to  remonstrance.  The  other  was  force,  of  which 
he  says  that  the  King  and  those  who  manage  matters  stand 
in  marvellous  fear.  If  it  come  to  this,  he  thinks  the  King 
will  be  especially  careful  of  the  safe  keeping  of  the  Queen 
and  Pniicess,  meaning  to  use  them,  if  the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst,  as  mediatresses  of  peace.  If  neither  of  these 
two  means  be  tried,  he  thinks  their  lives  are  in  danger. 
Your  Majesty,  he  says,  cannot  know  with  what  ease  the 
King  can  be  overthrown,  twenty  of  the  principal  noblemen 

acostumbrado,  suplicando  quiera  tener  memorya  de  nuestra  fe  Catolica  j 
del  peligro  que  este  Reyno  esta  por  falta  della.  Y  esto  pido  tan  affect- 
uosamente  quanto  puedo,  porque  como  Christiana  soy  obligada  a  hacerlo, 
viendo  la  necesidad  que  veo.  .  .  .  My  hija  a  estado  enfenna  y  agora  no 
esta  bien  sana,  y  el  tratamiento  suyo  es  tal  que  basta  para  hacer  enfermo 
aun  sano,  quanto  mas  para  curar  a  enfermo.  .  .  .  Sy,  con  la  manera  que 
con  ella  usa,  pereciese,  serya  el  pecado  doblado.  V™  Mag^  pensara  en 
remedyo.  .  .  .  No  hay  necesidad  de  hacer  a  caso  de  my  por  estar  acos- 
tumbrada  a  sufrir  cualquiera  carga,  mas  no  dexare  de  hacer  saber  a  V** 
Alteza  que  estoy  como  Job  —  esperando  el  dya  que  tengo  de  yr  a  pedir 
por  amor  de  Dios  lyraosna.  —  La  Reyna  Caterina  al  Emperador,  Abril  8. 
1  Le  premier  estoit  si  Dieu  vouloit  visiter  ce  Roy  de  quelque  petite  mala- 
die.  The  words  are  ambiguous.  Dr.  Butts  mi^ht  mean  that  the  malady 
was  to  be  sei.t  from  Heaven  ;  but  he  was  speaking  of  methods  by  which 
a  particular  state  of  things  might  be  set  right ;  and  the  word  "  petite  " 
looks  as  if  he  thought  the  dimensions  of  the  disease  might  be  controlled 
by  himself. 
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and  more  than  a  hundred  knights  being  ready  to  employ 
their  lives,  their  goods,  their  Mends  and  retainers  in  the 
cause,  with  the  least  assistance  in  the  world  from  your 
Majesty."  ^ 

The  King  carried  a  bold  front  to  the  danger  with  which 
he  knew  himself  to  be  threatened.  The  sentence  of  depo- 
sition was  daily  expected.  He  was  determined  to  exact, 
before  it  appeared,  an  acknowledgment  from  the  most  influ- 
ential of  the  Catholic  party  that  the  Pope  had  no  authority 
over  him  or  them.  The  Charterhouse  monks  refused  the 
oath,  and  were  executed.  More*8  and  Fisher's  turns  were 
coming,  and  if  Chapuys  was  rightly  informed.  Queen  Anne 
was  using  all  her  influence  to  persuade  the  King  to  extend 
the  same  measure  to  Catherine  and  Mary. 

"  I  am  told  privately,"  he  said,  "  that  many  times  lately 
the  concubine  has  blamed  the  King  for  his  remissness,  tell- 
ing him  that  it  was  a  shame  to  himself  and  to  the  realm  (to 
spare  them),  and  that  they  ought  to  be  punished  as  traitor- 
esses  under  the  form  of  the  statute.^ 

"  The  said  concubine,"  he  continued,  "  is  prouder  and 
haughtier  than  ever.  She  dares,  as  I  hear,  to  tell  the 
King  that  he  is  as  deeply  bound  to  her  as  man  can  be 
bound  to  woman,  for  that  she  has  been  the  cause  of  saving 
him  from  the  sin  in  which  he  was  living,  and  that,  more- 
over, through  her  means,  he  would  be  soon  the  richest 
prince  that  ever  reigned  in  England."  * 

So  secure  the  unfortunate  woman  considered  herself  in 
her  greatness,  that  she  claimed  to  direct  the  politics  of  the 
realm.     All  her  sympathies  were  with  France :  every  min 

1  Affirmant  pour  tout  certain  qu*il  y  avoit  une  XX  des  principaulx 
Seigneurs  d'Angleterre  et  plus  de  cent  chevaliers  tous  disposez  et  prestes 
a  employer  personnes  biens  amys  et  subjectz  ayant  la  moindre  assistance 
du  monde  de  V""®  Ma*^.  —  Chapuys  k  I'Empereur,  Avril  25. 

2  A  quoy  poussera  de  tout  son  pouvoir  la  concubine  que  nagueres  a  plu- 
Bieurs  fois  affirm^  et  inculp^  audict  Roy  que  ce  luy  estoit  honte  et  a  tout  le 
Boyaolme  qu'elles  seroient  pugnies  conune  traicteresses  a  la  forme  dee 
Btatutz. 

s  Chapign  k  Pl&npereur,  Mai  8. 
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ister  who  furthered  or  tried  to  further  the  Imperial  MUh 
ance  fell  under  her  displeasure,  and  she  was  nnmeasored  in 
the  violence  with  which  she  addressed  them.  Even  Crom- 
well, who  had  been  considered  her  right  hand,  did  not  feel 
himself  secure.  He  told  Chapuys,  at  the  beginning  of 
June,  that  if  she  knew  the  familiarity  that  existed  between 
Chapuys  and  himself  she  would  do  him  an  ill-turn.  She 
had  reproached  him  for  something  three  days  before,  he 
said,  and  had  told  him  then  that  she  would  see  his  head 
taken  off  his  shoulders  ;  but  he  had  such  confidence  in  the 
King  his  master  that  he  did  not  think  she  could  harm  him. 

Another  thing  Chapuys  learnt  about  her  was  that  she 
never  ceased,  day  or  night,  to  endeavour  to  bring  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  into  disgrace  with  the  King  —  perhaps  because 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  freely  of  her  character ;  * 
perhaps  because  Cromwell  wished  to  break  the  power  of  the 
great  nobles,  and  was  commencing  with  the  chief  lunong 
them. 

At  this  crisis  the  Pope,  with  a  rashness  and  timidity 
which  were  equally  impolitic,  while  he  still  withheld  the 
Bull  of  Deposition,  which  was  to  have  been  the  signal  for  a 
rising,  created  Fisher,  who  was  defying  the  Act  of  Suprem- 
acy in  the  Tower,  a  cardinal.  The  King,  meeting  defiance 
with  defiance,  said  that  if  Fisher  was  to  have  a  red  hat  he 
would  send  his  head  to  Rome  to  have  it  fitted  on.  Com- 
missioners were  sent  instantly  to  require  the  submission  of 
the  Bishop  and  Sir  Thomas  More.  They  both  refused. 
Fisher  was  executed  first,  and  then  More,  and  the  indigna- 
tion and  fear  of  the  Catholic  party  rose  to  fever  heat  The 
London  populace,  who  were  on  the  King's  side,  increased 
their  fury  by  bringing  out  a  mystery  play,  in  which  the 
principal  feature  was  the  beheading  of  recalcitrant  priests 
The  King,  as  if  to  goad  them  into  madness,  came  up  from 
Windsor  to  be  present  at  the  performance. 

1  Bien  me  I'on  certifie  de  bon  lieu  que  ladicte  Dame  ne  cessoit  nuyt  nf 
iour  pour  mectre  en  disgrace  du  Roy  le  Due  de  Norfolk.  Ne  s(fay  si  c*eal 
^ur  ce  qu'il  parle  liberalement  d'elle,  ou  que  Cromwell  yeaillant  abaisM 
lea  grands  veuille  commencer  a  luy. 
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Either  Sandys  or  Darcj  again  implored  Chapuys  to 
rouse  the  Emperor  from  his  inaction,  and  to  persuade  him, 
if  he  would  do  no  more,  at  least  to  permit  the  issue  of  the 
Bull  of  Deposition.  Something,  they  insisted,  must  be 
done  with  speed,  or  the  modern  preachers  and  prelates 
would  corrupt  the  whole  nation.  The  clergy  would  furnish 
money  for  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection,  and  means 
would  be  found  also  to  plunder  the  King's  treasury.^ 

The  Princess  Mary  still  wished  to  escape  abroad,  that 
she  might  be  out  of  the  way  when  the  rebellion  broke  out. 
She  harassed  Chapuys  continually  with  entreaties  to  pro- 
vide her  with  means.  After  More's  execution,  also,  it 
seemed  but  too  likely  that  lier  own  life  would  not  be  spared. 
Chapuys  could  not  bring  himself  to  allow  her  to  run  any 
risk.  Cromwell,  who,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  spoken 
like  Caiaphas,  really  wished  to  save  her,  believed  her  best 
protection  would  be  in  some  marriage  abroad,  to  which  the 
King  might  consent.  Chapuys,  however,  considered  that 
the  King,  being  under  the  influence  of  Anne,  would  never 
be  persuaded  to  allow  it.  "  K  the  concubine  is  to  be  be- 
lieved," he  wrote  in  deep  despondency,  "  the  dowry  will  cost 
hut  little,  for  she  is  crying  incessantly  to  the  King  that  he 
does  neither  well  nor  prudently  in  allowing  the  Queen  and 
Princess  to  live,  seeing  they  have  deserved  death  far  more 
than  those  who  have  been  executed,  and  are  the  cause  of  all 
the  trouble,'*  ^ 

1  Le  bon  vieulx  sieur  dont  ay  cydevant  escript  a  \^  .M.  *£  m'envoyf 
Pantre  jour  son  cousin  ainsi  qu'il  vouloit  partir  pour  s'en  aller  ec  sa 
maison,  et  me  prie  de  .  .  .  .  [words  illegible]  et  plusieurs  autres  de 
vouloir  Boliciter  devers  V  *^^  Ma*«  la  impetracion  des  executoriales  .... 
et  que  ce  moyennant  que  Vostre  Ma*«  n'auroit  commodite  ou  volunte  de 
faire  autre  assistance,  il  pensoit  qu'il  y  auroit  moyen  de  bien  tost  y  reme- 
dier,  pour  veu  que  les  dictes  executoriales  ne  tardent,  car  autrement  les 
modemes  prScheurs  et  prelatz  subverteront  tout  le  peuple.  II  dit  d'avan- 
tage  qu'il  pense  que  les  ecclesiastiques  foumiroyent  pour  le  commence- 
ment, et  que  cependant  bien  pourroit  trouver  moyen  tie  mectre  la  main  sui 
ce  grand  tresor  que  ce  Roy  tient  en  sa  maison  en  ceste  yille.  —  Chapuys  k 
TEmpereur,  Juillet  11. 

^  Je  croys  bien  que  ce  n'est  le  plus  grand  soucy  de  ce  Roy  marier  ladict* 
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After  More's  death  the  King  went  on  progroBS,  and 
Chapujs  could  not  speak  too  bitterly  of  the  fityonr  with 
which  he  was  received  by  the  people.  He  won  the  hearts 
of  the  towns  by  enriching  them  with  grants  ont  of  the 
spoils  of  the  monasteries.  He  carried  preachers  with  him 
who  attracted  large  audiences ;  and  audiences,  strange  to 
gay,  which  let  themselves  be  persuaded  that  the  King  was 
doing  right 

^  He  is  on  the  borders  of  Wales/'  reported  the  ambassa- 
dor, ^^  hunting  and  visiting  the  country,  and  all  to  gain  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  For  this  he  uses  all  imaginable 
means,  and  I  am  told  that  a  good  part  of  the  peasantry  in 
the  districts  where  he  has  been,  after  hearing  the  Court 
preachers,  are  abused  into  the  belief  that  he  was  inspired 
by  God  into  separating  from  his  brother's  wife-  They  are 
but  a  set  of  idiots.  They  will  return  soon  enough  to  the 
truth  when  there  are  any  signs  of  a  change."  ^ 

A  feature  in  the  expected  Bull  of  Deposition  was  to  be  a 
clause  forbiddinor  all  Catholic  nations  to  hold  intercourse 
with  the  English  who  continued  obedient  to  the  King.  At 
that  moment  Henry  distrusted  the  disposition  of  France 
towards  him  almost  as  much  as  that  of  the  Empire.  Cath- 
erine had  entreated  the  regent  Mary  to  use  her  influence 
with  her  sister  the  French  Queen  to  bring  Francis,  as  she 
cynically  said,  to  show  himself  a  true  friend  of  his  brother 
of  England,  by  assisting  in  delivering  him  from  a  state  of 
sin,^  and  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  she  had  not  been 
wholly   unsuccessful.      The   effect  of  the    sentence,    if  it 

PrinceHBe,  et  hi  la  concubine  est  de  croyre,  le  dot  ne  coatera  pas  beaacoup, 
car  elle  ne  ce«8e  de  cryer  apres  ledict  Roy  qu*il  ne  fait  bien  ny'prudem- 
raent  de  sufrir  vivre  lesdictes  Royne  et  Princesse  qui  meritoient  trop  plus 
la  mort  que  ceulx  qui  ont  este  executez  et  qu'elles  estoient  cause  de  tout-  '— 
Chapuys  a  I'Empereur,  Juillet  25. 

1  Chapuys  a  I'Empereur,  Aoust  10. 

2  Cuando  se  vyese  con  la  Senora  Beyna  sa  hermana  despues  de  dadas 
mys  affectuosas  encomiendas  rogarle  de  mi  parte  quisiese  tener  mendon 
de  my  con  el  Chnstianis5>imo  Key  su  marido  y  hacer  quanto  pudiese  ser 
que  le  sea  buen  amy  go  al  Rey  my  Seiior  procurando  de  quitarle  del  pecado 
tn  que  eeta.  — La  Reyna  Catherina  a  la  Reyna  Maria,  yiil  de  Agosto. 
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destroyed  the  commerce  of  the  English  by  cutting  off  their 
communication  with  the  Continent,  was  seriously  feared. 
And  it  was  for  this  reason,  and  for  the  impulse  which  it 
would  thus  lend  to  the  intended  rebellion,  that  the  issue  of 
it  was  so  earnestly  pressed.  The  harvest  had  failed.  There 
was  likelihood  of  famine,  and  as  Cromwell  acknowledged 
to  Chapuys,  the  Bull,  if  obeyed  in  earnest  in  France  and  by 
the  subjects  of  the  Emperor,  would  create  the  greatest  dis- 
tress and  confusion.  The  Geraldines  were  in  rebellion  in 
Ireland.  "  Your  majesty  would  not  believe,"  Chapuys  wrote 
on  September  6,  "  how  continually  I  am  importuned  on  all 
sides  for  the  issue  of  the  censures.  They  think  here  now 
that  that  alone  would  suffice  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  dis- 
order here." 

Again,  on  the  25th,  to  Granvelle :  — 

Every  man  of  any  position  here  is  in  despair  at  the  Pope's  hesitation, 
and  at  the  intercourse  being  allowed  to  continue  with  Flanders  and  Spain, 
li  means  be  not  taken  promptly  there  will  be  no  longer  hope,  either  for  the 
good  ladies  whose  lives  are  in  danger,  or  for  religion,  which  is  going  daily 
to  destruction.  Things  are  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  in  various  places  they 
now  preach  against  the  sacrament.  The  Emperor,  as  the  first  Prince  in 
Christendom,  is  bound  to  interfere.  He  can  do  as  much  good  by  coming 
here  as  ever  he  did  in  Africa,  with  far  greater  ease,  and  with  incomparably 
more  political  advantage.^ 

The  Emperor,  entangled  for  the  present  in  a  war  with  the 
Turks,  and  with  a  fresh  quarrel  with  France  impending 
over  him  in  Italy,  had,  unfortunately  for*  the  hopes  of  the 
Catholics,  no  leisure  to  attend  to  these  English  matters. 
He  was  unwilling  to  allow  the  sentence  to  come  out  before 
he  was  prepared  to  act  upon  it.  For  his  own  subjects'  sake 
he  did  not  wish  their  trade  with  London  to  be  indefinitely 
suspended,  nor  would  he,  if  he  could  help  it,  show  disre- 
spect to  the  Papal  censures  by  allowing  them  to  be  disre- 
garded. Granvelle  wrote  that  he  was  horrified  at  the  enor- 
mity of  Henry's  conduct.  He  was  confident  that  God  would 
punish  him.  But  for  himself,  he  said,  he  was  so  much  occu- 
pied that  he  had  scarcely  time  to  breathe,  and  both  he  and 

1  Chapuys  a  Granvelle,  Septembre  25. 
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his  master  continued  to  hope  for  a  reconciliation,  and  to  im- 
agine that  sooner  or  later  matters  would  be  settled  peace- 
fully by  diplomacy.^ 

Before  Granvelle's  despatch  could  have  arrived  in  Eng- 
land the  Queen  and  Princess  were  in  a  fever  of  expectation. 
It  is  necessary  to  attend  particularly  to  the  letters  which 
follow,  for  however  cruelly  they  had  been  used  they  were 
still  English  subjects,  and  although  they  may  be  acquitted 
in  point  of  conscience  for  almost  any  measures  to  which 
they  might  have  recourse  to  right  themselves,  yet  to  move 
directly  in  their  own  persons  to  bring  about  invasion 
and  insurrection  was  really  treason,  and  (since  if  she  did 
not  know  what  they  were  doing  she  could  not  but  suspect 
it)  this  explains,  if  it  does  not  justify,  the  eagerness  of  Anne 
and  her  friends  to  have  them  put  out  of  the  way. 

The  Princess  Mary  then,  some  time  in  October,  wrote  to 
Granvelle  thus :  — 

The  state  of  affairs  is  nitiable  and  worse  than  wretched.  Things  will 
fall  to  ruin  and  total  perdition,  unless  his  Majesty,  for  the  service  of  Grod, 
the  welfare  and  repose  of  Christendom,  the  honor  of  the  Ring  my  father, 
and  compassion  for  the  poor  afflicted  souls  here,  will  take  brief  order  and 
apply  the  remedy :  as  I  hope  and  feel  assured  that  he  will  do  if  only  he  be 
thoroughly  informed  of  what  has  taken  place  here.  Occupied  as  he  has 
been  in  his  no  less  sacred  than  necessary  expedition  to  Tunis,  he  will  have 
been  unable  to  realize  the  character,  the  weight,  the  importance,  the  dan- 
ger of  the  condition  in  which  we  are  placed.  The  whole  truth  cannot  be 
told  in  letters,  and  therefore  I  would  have  you  despatch  one  of  your  people 
to  his  Majesty  to  inform  him  of  everything,  and  to  supplicate  him,  on  the 
part  of  the  Queen  my  mother  and  myself,  for  the  honor  of  God,  and  for 
other  respects  as  well,  to  attend  to  our  condition  and  make  provision  for 
us.    In  so  doing  he  will  perform  a  service  most  agreeable  to  Almighty 

1  Granvelle  adds  a  passage  about  Cranmer  which  deserves  attention :  — 
Ne  veulx  je  delaisser  de  vous  dire  ces  deux  mots,  que  je  m'esbahys  fort 
des  termes  estranges  que  comme  I'on  a  entendu  du  Court  de  Rome  tient 
I'Archevesque  de  Canterbury,  mesmes  en  1 'affaire  des  Royne  et  Princesse 
d' Angleterre ;  attendi  que  durant  le  temps  qu'il  estoit  resident  en  cest 
Court,  il  blamoit  mirablement  ce  que  le  Roy  d' Angleterre  son  maistre  et 
ses  autres  ministres  faisoient  en  I'affaire  du  divorce  en  contre  lesdittei 
Royne  et  Princesse.  Mais  je  voye  qu'il  a  bien  chang4  d'opinion ;  seloi 
que  aussi  plusieurs  en  escriprent  estrangement.  ...  —  Minute  d'une  lettrt 
du  Seigneur  de  Granvelle  escrite  k  Eustace  (^hapuys,  26  Septembre. 
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Gody  nor  will  he  aeqnire  len  fkine  and  glory  to  himself  thAn  In  the  ecm- 
quest  of  Tnnis  or  in  all  his  African  expeditions.^ 

Except  by  forbearance  and  persuasion  —  the  means 
which  he  was  already  trying,  and  was  driving  Mary^s 
friends  into  despair  by  persisting  in  them  —  there  were  but 
two  ways  in  which  the  Emperor  could  interfere  successfully : 
either  by  declaring  war  and  sending  over  an  army,  or  by 
cutting  off  all  communication  between  his  own  subjects  and 
the  English,  and  thus  precipitating  no  less  certainly  either 
war,  or  rebellion,  or  both.  The  allusion  to  Tunis  points  to 
an  armed  expedition.  But,  in  either  case,  had  this  letter 
&llen  into  an  enemy's  hands,  the  writer  of  it  could  hardly 
have  escaped  an  indictment  for  high  treason,  and  had  she 
been  tried  she  would  not  have  escaped  conviction. 

Queen  Catherine  addressed  herself  immediately  to  the 
Pope.  Whether  the  Emperor  moved  or  not,  the  Pope 
could,  at  any  rate,  issue  his  Bull.  A  successful  rising  in 
England  in  defence  of  the  Church  could  hardly  be  looked 
for  while  the  Church  itself  continued  silent. 

Most  holy  and  most  blessed  Father  [she  wrote],  I  kiss  your  Holiness' 
hands.  My  letters  have  been  full  of  importunities  and  complaints,  and 
thus  have  been  more  calculated  to  give  you  pain  than  pleasure.  I  have 
therefore  for  some  time  ceased  to  write  to  your  Holiness,  or  to  petition  you, 
though  I  have  burdened  my  conscience  by  silence,  to  pay  more  attention  to 
what  is  passing  in  this  realm.  I  have  but  one  satisfaction  in  thinking  of 
these  things.  I  have  never  ceased  to  thank  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for 
having  appointed  —  now  in  a  time  when  Christendom  is  in  such  straits  — 
a  vicar  like  your  Holiness,  of  whom  from  all  sides  I  hear  so  much  good. 
Grod  in  His  mercy  has  preserved  you  for  this  hour.  Once  more,  therefore, 
like  an  obedient  child  of  the  Holy  See,  as  all  my  ancestors  have  been,  I  do 
entreat  you  to  bear  in  special  memory  this  realm,  the  King  my  lord  and 
husband,  and  my  daughter.  Your  Holiness  and  all  Christendom  know 
what  things  are  done  here,  with  how  great  offence  to  God,  how  great  scan- 
dal to  the  world,  how  great  reproach  to  your  Holiness.  If  a  remedy  be 
not  shortly  applied  there  will  be  no  end  to  condemning  souls  and  to  mak- 

1  Et  luy  supplier  de  la  part  de  la  Royne  ma  mere  et  myenne,  en  I'hon- 
nenr  de  Dien  etjMur  aultres  respects  que  dessus  vouloit  entendre  et  pour- 
veoyr  aux  afEaires  dycy,  en  quoy  fera  tres  agreable  service  a  Dieu  et  n*en 
acquerra  moins  de  voz  et  gloire  qu'en  la  conqueste  de  Thunis  et  de  toute 
I'afEidre  Afrique.  — De  la  Princesse  d'Angleterre  k  I'Ambassadeur,  Octo* 
l»re,1536. 
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tag  martjrs.  The  good  will  be  conatMit  and  wiD  lolhr.  TIh 
feeing  none  to  aid  them,  mar  pomblj  fall,  and  the  rest  will  etiajr  oat  ef  tki 
war  like  sheep  that  have  Io6t  their  shepherd.  I  laj  these  things  beion 
jour  Holiness,  because  I  know  not  anj  one  on  whose  c(Hisci«ioe  die  mar- 
trrdom  of  these  holy  and  Tirtooos  persons  and  the  rain  of  so  maaj  souls 
ought  to  lie  more  heavily  than  on  yours,  in  that  your  Holiness  negleetB  te 
encounter  so  great  an  evfl,  which  the  DeWI,  as  we  see,  has  sown  among  ns. 
I  write  frankly  to  your  Holin«*fis  for  the  discharge  of  my  own  conscience, 
as  to  one  who,  as  I  hope,  can  feel  [with  me]  and  my  daughter  the  deaths 
of  these  holy  men.  It  is  a  mournful  frfeasore  to  me  to  think  that  we 
shall  follow  them  in  the  manner  of  our  torments  ....  [a  few  words  are 
here  illegible]  otherwise  we  shall  sing  Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo.  And  so  I 
end,  waiting  for  the  remedy  from  God  and  from  your  H<rfiness;  and  may 
it  come  speedily,  else  the  time  will  be  past.  Our  Lord  defend  your  Holi- 
ness' person.^ 

Accompanying  these  letters  was  a  long,  passionate  addresB 
Irom  Chapays  to  Charles  himself,  begging  him  in  the  name 
of  the  great  Catholic  party  to  strike  in  without  fbrther 
hesitation.  The  execution  of  More  and  Fisher,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monasteries,  and  the  famine  from  the  fiul- 
ure  of  harvest,  had  combined  to  create  an  opportunity 
which  might  never  return.  If  the  Emperor  declared  him- 
self at  once  he  would  have  the  whole  country  at  his  side, 
and  the  King  would  fell  without  a  blow.* 

The  -Emperor,  as  we  have  seen,  had  otherwise  decide^, 
but  his  resolution  was  not  known  to  Chapuys  before  No- 
vember, and  in  England  generally  was  not  known  at  alL 
Both  the  Court  and  the  Catholics  were  expecting  to  hear 
any  day  that  the  Bull  was  out,  and  that  Charles  had  under- 
taken the  execution  of  it,  and  the  fever  of  fear  and  hope 
and  distrust  and  suspicion  may  easily  be  imagined.  At 
such  a  time  infinite  lies  would  be  inevitably  flying,  and 
reports  of  any  kind  coming  from  people  living  in  such  a 
state  of  excitement  must  be  received  with  the  greatest  hesi- 
tation. On  one  point,  however,  there  was  a  persistence 
and  uniformity  in  the  accounts  which  were  carried  to  Cha- 
puys.    The  danger  of  Catherine  and  Mary  was  every  hour 

1  La  Reyna  Catherina  &  Svfl  Sant^,  Ottubre  10. 
3  Chapuys  a  I'Empereur,  Octobre  13. 
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increasing,  and  the  person  who  was  most  assiduously  urg- 
ing their  death  was  Anne  Boleyn.  Anne  and  her  friends 
knew  well  that  an  insurrection  which  restored  Catherine 
to  her  rank  as  Queen  would  be  the  certain  signal  of  their 
own  destruction.  Politicians  knew  that  the  life  of  the 
Princess  Mary  was  essential  to  the  success  of  either  rebel- 
lion or  invasion.  The  people  would  have  no  heart  to  over- 
throw the  Government  unless  they  had  some  one  to  take 
the  Bang's  place.  If  Mary  was  removed  there  was  not  a 
person  on  whom  the  nobles  could  agree  as  a  successor  to 
the  crown ;  and  Charles,  though  he  might  risk  an  invasion 
to  maintain  his  aunt  and  cousin,  would  scarcely  venture  it 
to  avenge  their  execution,  unless  he  saw  his  way  to  some 
subsequent  settlement. 

Thus  we  read  without  surprise,  and  with  no  difficulty  in 
believing  it,  that  on  November  6th  Chapuys  learnt  from 
the  Marchioness  of  Exeter  that  the  King  had  determined 
the  two  poor  ladies  should  either  break  or  bend.  He  had 
been  heard  to  say  to  one  of  his  most  intimate  advisers  that 
he  would  endure  no  longer  the  alarm  and  anxiety  which 
the  Queen  and  Princess  caused  him.  Parliament  was 
about  to  meet,  and  the  matter  should  then  be  considered. 
He  swore  peremptorily  that  he  would  wait  no  further.^ 

The  Marchioness  said  that  her  information  was  as  true 
as  the  Gospel.  She  bade  Chapuys  for  God's  sake  to  let  the 
Emperor  know  it,  and  beg  him  in  pity  to  do  something  for 
the  honour  of  God  and  the  obligations  of  his  relationship. 

The  influence  at  work  with  Henry,  Chapuys  explained 
more  particularly  and  emphatically  to  Granvelle. 

"  What  I  have  written  to  his  Majesty,"  he  said,  "  is  but 
too  true  ;  and  I  believe  this  she-devil  of  a  concubine  "  (ceste 

iTout  a  cest  instant  la  Marquise  de  Exeter  m*a  envoy^e  dire  que  ce 
Roy  a  demierement  dit  a  ses  plus  privez  conseilliers  quMI  ne  vouloit  plus 
denreurer  en  [les]  facheuses  crainctes  et  pesements  qu'il  avoit  de  long- 
temps  eu  a  cause  des  Ro3me  et  Princesse  ;  et  qu'ilz  regardassent  a  ce  pro- 
chain  Parlement  Pen  faire  quicte,  jurant  bien  et  tres  obstinement  qn*£ 
u'actendoit  plus  longuement  de  y  pourvoir.  —  A  I'Empereur,  Nov.  6. 
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diaUesse  de  concubine)  ^  will  never  rest  till  the  Aa$  mad$ 
an  end,  and  is  quit  of  these  unhappy  ladies.  She  works 
towards  it  by  all  imaginable  means*^ ^ 

A  fortnight  later  he  wrote  in  the  same  stram.  ^The 
Marchioness  of  Exeter  has  been  with  me  in  disguise,  and 
repeated  her  warning.  •  •  .  •  The  concubine  who  has 
conspired  the  death  of  the  said  ladies  thinks  of  nothing  but 
to  get  them  despatched.  It  is  she  who  commands  and  gov* 
ems  all,  and  the  King  will  not  contradict  her.  The  case 
is  most  dangerous.  It  is  to  be  feared,  as  I  have  already 
written,  that  he  will  make  his  Parliament  and  the  estates 
of  the  realm  the  partners,  and  as  it  were  the  authors  of 
his  misdeeds ;  that  by  this  means  losing  hope  of  pardon  and 
mercy  from  your  Majesty,  they  may  be  the  more  resolute 
at  all  hazards  to  defend  themselves."  ^ 

Negotiations  had  been  going  forward  for  a  permanent 
settlement  between  France'  and  the  Empire.  Had  they 
been  successful,  as  at  one  time  appeared  likely,  the  Em- 
peror would  in  all  probability  have  now  yielded  to  the  so- 
licitations which  were  pressed  upon  him.  It  was  not  to  be, 
however.  France  was  determined  to  have  the  Duchy  of 
Milan :  the  Emperor  could  not  bring  himself  to  part  with 
it  Francis  was  again  at  Henry's  feet  soliciting  his  alliance, 
and  Charles  could  not  venture  the  risk  of  driving  them  into 
a  combination  against  him.  The  English  Parliament,  what- 
ever might  be  the  cause,  stood  by  the  King  in  all  his  dark- 
est measures.     The   Peers,  who  were   offering  him  their 

^  Elle  ne  cessera  jamais  jusques  elle  ait  une  fin  et  soit  quicte  de  ces 
pauvres  Dames  a  quoy  elle  travaiiie  par  tous  les  moyens  qa'elle  peat  im- 
aginer.  —  Chapuys  a  Granvelle,  Nov.  6. 

2  Davantage  la  concubine  qui  ...  a  conjur^e  et  conspir^e  la  moit 
desdictes  Dames  .  .  .  ne  pense  en  rien  tant  que  de  les  faire  despecher. 
Est  celle  qui  oommande  et  gouverne  le  tout  et  a  laquelle  ledict  Roy  ne 
sauroit  contredire.  Le  cas  est  fort  dangereux  ...  est  de  s'en  doubter  il 
vouldra  comme  j'ay  deja  escript  faire  participans  comme  auteurs  de  tels 
mesf aictz  ceulx  de  son  Parlement  et  estatz  du  Royaulme ;  a  fin  que  par  ce 
moyen  perdant  Pespoir  de  la  clemence  et  misericorde  de  Y'^  Ma*«  toutefoii 
fossrnt  plus  determinez  a  se  defendre.  — Chapuys  k  I'Empereur,  Nov.  83. 
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servioes,  were  part  of  that  Parliament,  and  attemptoil  no 
opposition  there.  How  could  he  trust  their  constancy  in 
the  field  when  they  showed  so  little  resolution  in  the  Senate 
Honse?  He  refused  to  believe  that  the  danger  was  as 
great  or  the  King  as  inhuman  as  Chapuys  represented. 

"  What  you  tell  me,"  he  wrote  to  Chapuys,  "  is  a  thing 
too  cruel  and  too  horrible  to  credit.  The  King  cannot  be 
so  unnatural  as  to  put  to  death  his  wife  and  his  daughter.^ 
The  threat  of  doing  it  can  be  intended  only  to  frighten 
them  into  compliance." 

"  They  must  not  take  the  oath,"  he  continued,  "  if  it  can 
possibly  be  avoided  ;  but  if  the  peril  is  real,  and  there  is  no 
other  means  of  escape,  you  must  tell  them  from  me  that 
they  must  give  way.  An  oath  so  sworn  cannot  prejudice 
them." 

The  knot  was  cut,  so  far  as  concerned  Queen  Catherine, 
in  a  manner  utterly  unforeseen.  She  was  not  old  —  she 
was  still  under  fifty  ;  her  health  had  been  good,  considering 
what  she  had  suffered,  and  during  the  autumn  she  had  been 
unusually  well.  Rumors  reached  London  towards  the  end 
of  November  that  something  was  wrong  with  her,  but  no 
great  attention  was  paid  to  them.  Chapuys,  on  the  SOth, 
had  a  stormy  interview  with  Henry.  The  King  said  that 
he  was  entreated  by  France  to  join  in  a  league  against  the 
£mperor,  and  he  feared  that  for  his  own  safety  he  might  be 
driven  to  comply.  "  The  Emperor  had  behaved  to  him 
with  the  most  inconceivable  ingratitude,  and  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  a  woman  had  occasioned  him  infinite  trouble.  The 
Pope  himself  had  confessed  that  the  Emperor  had  com- 
pelled him  by  force  and  menace  to  take  the  part  which  he 
had  done  about  the  divorce."  ^ 

1  C'est  chose  tant  cruelle  et  horrible  que  nul  pust  achever  de  croyre  que 
Udict  Roy  fust  tant  desnaturel  que  de  faire  mourir  lesdictes  Dames  see 
femme  et  fiUe.  — L'Empereur  k  Chapuys,  Nov.  29. 

3  £t  que  vostre  Ma^  luy  aviot  use  de  la  plus  grande  ingratitude  que  Pen 
B^auroit  dire,  solicitant  a  Pappetit  d'une  femme,  tant  de  choses  contre  Iny, 
q^ne  luy  avoit  faict  innumerables  maux  et  facheries,  et  de  telle  imporfanoe 
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While  the  King  was  speaking  news  came  in  from  Ejm- 
bolton  that  the  Queen's  illness  had  taken  an  alarming  form, 
and  that  her  life  was  in  imminent  danger.  Henry  said 
coldly  that  "  her  death  might  remove  the  grounds  of  differ- 
ence with  the  Emperor."  ^ 

He  had  never  concealed  that  on  general  grounds  he  would 
prefer  the  Imperial  alliance  to  the  French,  and  that  he  was 
ready  to  return  to  it  as  soon  as  Charles  would  cease  to  sup- 
port Catherine's  cause. 

The  Queen,  Chapuys  thought,  could  scarcely  be  so  ill  as 
the  messenger  reported.  He  prepared,  however,  to  go  im- 
mediately to  Kimbolton,  and  he  asked  permission  to  take 
the  Princess  Mary  with  him.  Henry  gave  him  an  ambig- 
uous answer.  He  was  deeply  suspicious,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  not  without  reason.  He  said  he  would  think  of  it, 
and  must  wait  till  he  had  heard  more,  or  words  to  that 
effect^ 

The  alarming  account,  however,  proved  too  well  founded. 
The  Queen  lingered  for  a  few  weeks.  On  December  13 
she  wrote  her  last  letter  to  the  Emperor.  Her  handwrit- 
ing, usually  remarkably  bold  and  powerful,  had  become 
feeble  and  tremulous,  and  in  the  staggering  and  barely  leg- 
ible lines  I  make  out  with  difficulty  only  that  she  expected 
something  desperate  to  be  attempted  against  her  in  the 
approaching  Parliament,  which  would  be  a  scandal  to  the 
world,  and  her  own  and  her  daughter's  destruction. 

After  this  there  are  no  more  traces  of  her  pen.  On  the 
seventh  of  January  she  died.  One  curious  circumstance  is 
mentioned  about  her  death.  Chapuys  writes  that  when 
in  extremis  she   declared  to  her  physician  qu'elle   n'avoit 

que  vostre  Ma^®  par  menasses  et  force  avoit  fait  donner  la  sentence  centre 
lu7  comme  le  mesme  Pape  I'avoit  confess^. 

^  Disant  davantage  que  cela  seroit  oster  rempeschement  que  mectroyent 
les  scrupules  entre  V*"*  Ma*®  et  luy. 

^  Ce  qu'il  ref ui^a  de  prime  face,  et  luy  ayant  fut  quelques  remonstrances 
U  dit  que  bien  il  y  pensercit  et  ^nro\t  avis?.  —  Chapuys  k  rEmpeieqri 
Nov.  30. 
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onoqnes  este  cogneu  du  Prince  Arthur,  mais  la  marisson  et 
trouble  le  luy  fit  oublier.^ 

It  was  inevitable  that  her  death,  occurring  at  such  a  time, 
80  opportunely,  should  be  attributed  in  the  excited  state  of 
feeling  to  foul  play.  Although  the  most  energetic  half  of 
the  nation  had  gone  along  with  the  King  in  the  revolt  from 
the  Papacy,  Queen  Catherine  had  always  retained  their 
respect  and  aifection.  They  admired  her  character,  they 
pitied  her  sufferings,  and  there  were  few  English  of  any 
creed  who  did  not  believe  in  their  hearts  that  the  claims  of 
the  Princess  Mary  on  the  succession  were  superior  to  those 
of  the  daughter  of  Anne.  It  was  no  less  inevitable  that  the 
rival  who  was  universally  believed  to  have  been  instigating 
the  King  to  put  Catherine  and  Mary  to  death  should  now  be 
charged  with  having  accelerated  the  event  which  she  so 
much  desired  by  unlawful  means.  Anne  Boleyn  was  sup- 
posed to  have  poisoned  Catherine,  and  to  meditate  sending 
her  daughter  after  her  on  the  same  road. 

Chapuys,  in  describing  Catherine's  death  to  his  master, 
said  that  it  was  in  all  respects  a  terrible  business  ;  ^^  espe- 
cially," he  wrote,  "  because  I  fear  the  good  Princess  will 
never  wear  mourning.  The  concubine  will  save  her  the 
trouble^  as  she  has  long  time  threatened ;  that  is,  she  will 
have  her  killed"  "  Indeed,"  he  added,  "  this  is  to  be  feared, 
unless  speedy  means  be  taken.  I  will  do  my  best  to  comfort 
and  console  the  Princess.  I  have  many  times  asked  the 
physician  if  he  suspected  poison.  He  said  he  feared  it,  for 
the  Queen  had  never  been  well  after  she  had  drunk  some 
Welsh  beer ;  but  it  must  have  been  a  slow  poison  and  cun- 
ningly composed,  for  he  admitted  that  he  had  seen  no  signs 
of  poison  pure  and  simple,  and  on  the  opening  the  body  he 
would  have  found  traces  of  it."  * 

In  a  more  composed  condition   of  the  public  mind  a 

1  Chapu3r8  to  Graavelle,  Janvier  21. 

'  Je  demanday  par  plusieurs  fois  au  medecin  s'il  y  avoit  quelque  8oab« 
de  yenin.    U  me  lit  qu'il  s'en  doubtoit,  car  depuis  qu'elle  avoit  ben 
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mmour  which  was  probably  without  a  shadow  of  foondatioii 
would  soon  have  died  away.  In  the  atmosphere  of  impas- 
sioned animosity  suspicion  turned  to  certainty.  The  phy- 
sician who  at  first  acknowledged  that  he  had  found  no 
decided  symptoms,  assured  himself  on  a  second  examination 
of  the  body  that  there  was  no  room  for  doubt  Every 
other  organ  was  sound  and  healthy,  but  the  heart  was 
black.    The  crime  was  but  too  certainly  proved.^ 

The  King  was  not  suspected.  Dark  as  was  Chapuys* 
opinion  of  Henry,  he  never  dreamt  for  a  moment  that  he 
would  have  consented  to  or  prompted  murder.  All  was 
charged  upon  the  miserable  Anne ;  and  as  it  had  fared  with 
the  mother  so  he  was  assured  it  would  fare  with  the  daugh- 
ter. Charles's  letter,  advising  that  the  Queen  and  Princess 
should  yield  at  the  last  extremity,  reached  the  ambassador 
while  his  grief  and  horror  were  fresh.  The  Queen  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  further  trouble.  The  Princess  re- 
mained, however,  and  Chapuys  could  not  contemplate 
without  alarm  the  probable  result  of  her  compliance. 

Not  only  was  there  the  objection,  admitted  by  Charles 
himself,  that  infinite  numbers  of  people  would  lose  heart 
when  they  saw  her  yield,  and  would  follow  the  new  heresy, 
but  there  was  another  and  a  worse  possibility  which  the 
Emperor  had  not  anticipated.  The  danger  would  no 
longer  be  that  the  King  would  proceed  by  way  of  law  to 
punish  the  Princess  for  disobedience.  It  would  rather  lie 
concealed  behind  a  show  of  reconciliation  and  a  colour  of 
kind  treatment. 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  the  King,"  Chapuys  said,  "but  of  the 
concubine.  She  has  often  sworn  that  the  ladies  should 
both  die,  and,  unless  the  King  change  his  mind  and  check 
her  lest  the  realm  be  set  on  fire,  she  will  never  rest  till  she 

d'une  cervise  de  Galles  elle  n'avoit  fait  bien,  et  qu'il  failloit  que  ne  fust 
poison  tenninee  et  artificieuse,  car  il  ne  veoit  les  signes  de  simple  et  pur 
venin  et  a  I'ouvrir  I'on  en  veue  les  indices.  —  Chapuys  k  PEmpereuTi 
Janvier  9. 
1  La  chose  estoit  trop  verifi^e.  —  A  I'Empereiir,  Janvier  91. 
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has  accomplished  her  desire  or  while  either  of  them  re- 
mains alive She  will  have  better  means  and  oppor- 
tunities than  before  to  execute  her  accursed  purpose  and 
give  the  Princess  poison.  There  will  be  less  distrust,  and 
she  will  think  it  can  be  done  without  exciting  suspicion, 
for  the  Princess  having  yielded  to  the  King's  pleasure,  and 
having  been  reconciled  to  him  and  kindly  treated  and 
restored  to  her  rights,  there  will  then  be  no  fear  of  harm  to 
her,  and  if  she  dies  no  misgivings  of  foul  play."  ^ 

The  ill-feeling  towards  Anne  was  not  diminished  by  the 
unconcealed  satisfaction  which  she  displayed  when  the 
news  of  Catherine's  death  arrived  at  the  Court.  She  gave 
Lord  Montague,  who  informed  her  of  it,  a  handsome  pres- 
ent Her  father.  Lord  Wiltshire,  her  brother  Rochford, 
and  all  her  party  united  with  her  in  indecent  exultation  ; 
her  father  and  brother  especially  saying  the  only  misfor- 
tune was  that  the  daughter  had  not  borne  the  mother 
company. 

The  King,  though  he  showed  some  natural  emotion,  yet 
was  no  less  politically  gratified.  "  Praise  be  to  God !  '*  he 
exclaimed,  "  we  are  now  out  of  danger  of  war.  Now  we 
will  give  the  French  a  lesson,  and  teach  them  how  to  trifle 
with  us."  The  obstacle  was  removed  to  his  reconciliation 
with  the  Emperor,  and  Cromwell  as  entirely  expected  a 
reconciliation  with  the  Pope.     "  Li  a  few  days,"  CromweU 

^  Je  ne  cuyde  pas  da  Roy  mais  [de]  la  concubine  qui  souvent  a  jur^  la 
mort  de  toutes  deux  et  qui  ne  sera  oncques  en  repoz  qu'elle  n'ayt  accom- 
plie  son  desir  (presupposant  que  selon  la  mutabilite  de  ce  Roy  11  n'y  a 
arreste  ne  feu  mecte  en  son  estat)  pendant  que  nulle  desdicles  Dames 
vivra.  Aura  trop  meilleur  moyen  et  commodite  d'executer  sa  mauldicte 
volunte  et  leur  faire  ministrer  venyn  que  paravant.  Car  I'on  s'en  mefie- 
roit  moingSy  et  d'ailleurs  elle  se  penseroit  faire  sans  suspicion.  Car  Pen 
presumeroit  que  en  ayant  lesdictes  Dames  consentyes  a  tout  ce  que  le  roy 
vouloit  et  estant  si  bicn  reconciliees  et  tres  favorablement  traictees,  et  que 
ayant  rendu  a  leurs  droicts,  il  r'y  auroit  plus  a  craindre  qu'elles  puissent 
nuyre,  il  ny  auroit  suspicion  de  leurs  fait  faire  mauvais  tour.  —  Chapuyi 
k  TEmpereur,  Janvier  21.  [The  continued  use  of  the  plural  after  Cadi- 
erine  was  dead  was  probably  a  mistake  of  the  decipherer.] 

VOL.     n.  34 
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nud  ftt  a  dinner  party  in  London,  ^  we  thai!  hear  of  tba 
coming  over  of  a  legate." 

The  religious  aspect  of  the  Reformadon  has  so  edipsed 
the  other  features  of  it  that  we  forget  the  political  car- 
rents  which  so  strongly  influenced  its  history.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  Imperialist  Action  and  the  French  &ction  at  the 
English  Court  were  as  keenly  opposed  as  Catholics  werr. 
opposed  afterwards  to  Protestants.  Anne  Boleyn  wa^ 
French ;  her  friends  were  French.  She  was  identified 
with  the  change  of  policy  which  had  divided  Henry  from 
his  hereditary  ally,  and  a  reversion  to  the  old  connection 
could  not  hJl  to  affect  materially  her  position  and  prospecta. 
Her  husband  was  free  at  last  from  Catherine,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Roman  Curia,  and  so  hr  his  bonds  with  her- 
self might  appear  to  be  rather  strengthened  than  loosened. 
If  the  Princess  Mary  was  out  of  the  way,  both  the  Pope 
and  Charles  might  now  consent  to  recognize  her  as  lawful 
Queen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  King's  affection  for  her 
during  the  past  year  had  for  some  reason  or  other  been 
growing  cool.  The  great  English  nobles,  who  from  the 
first  had  borne  her  no  good  will,  had  been  still  further 
alienated  by  her  insolence  and  arbitrary  manners.  In  the 
last  half-year  their  indignation  had  risen  to  fever  heat  from 
the  belief  that  she  was  instigating  Henry  to  destroy  Cath- 
erine and  the  Princess.  Catherine  she  was  now  believed 
to  have  assassinated.  And  to  them  and  to  the  Emperor 
and  to  the  whole  party  with  which  Henry  would  be  now 
once  more  in  close  connection,  his  separation  from  the 
woman  whom  half  England  regarded  only  as  his  concubine, 
and  called  his  concubine,  and  who  had  been  the  occasion, 
if  not  the  cause,  of  the  quarrel  of  Henry  with  his  old 
friends,  could  not  fail  to  be  welcome  to  all  of  them  as  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice,  while  a  marriage  with  some  other 
lady,  which  would  be  open  to  no  suspicion,  might  satisfy 
the  general  craving  for  a  male  heir  which  Anne  as  well  as 
Catherine  had  disappointed.    Anne  was  at  present  enceinte^ 
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If  a  boy  came  all  would  be  well ;  but  she  had  miscarried 
of  a  son  once  —  a  second  failure  might  be  dangerous. 

However  this  might  be,  the  Princess  Mary's  restoration 
to  her  rank  was  likely  to  follow  sooner  or  later  on  a  rec- 
onciliation with  Charles — that  is,  if  the  Princess  Mary 
was  allowed  to  continue  alive.  Either  with  the  treacherous 
purpose  attributed  to  her  by  Chapuys,  or,  far  more  likely, 
from  a  sense  that  the  Princess*  friendship  might  be  more 
useftd  to  her  than  her  enmity,  Anne,  who  had  hitherto 
turned  Mary  into  ridicule  (dont  toutefois  elle  ne  se  fait  que 
rire),  now  made  advances  to  her.  She  wrote  to  advise  her 
to  comply  with  her  father's  wishes,  and  in  the  event  of  her 
doing  so  promised  to  use  her  influence  to  replace  her  in 
his  favour. 

Mary,  whose  natural  abhorrence  of  Anne  was  now  aggra- 
vated by  grief  and  despair,  who  believed  that  Anne  had 
murdered  her  mother,  and  possibly  intended  the  same  kind 
office  to  herself,  replied  indignantly  that  she  would  sooner 
die  a  hundred  times  than  change  her  opinion  or  act  against 
her  honor  and  conscience. 

Angry  at  the  rejection  of  her  overtures,  Anne  allowed 
herself  to  be  carried  away  by  her  temper,  and  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  Mrs.  Shelton,  Mary's  governess,  which  ^Chapuys 
called  a  defamatory  libel  (livel  difFamatoire  contre  la  prin- 
cesse),  a  letter  perhaps  which  conceals  some  latent  misgiv- 
ing behind  a  tone  of  affected  haughtiness.  Mrs.  Shelton 
may  have  shown  it  to  her  ward.  Mary  at  any  rate  pro- 
cured a  copy,  and  sent  it  to  Chapuys. 

Mrs.  Shelton,  —  My  pleasure  is  that  you  no  further  seek  to  move  the 
I^ady  Mary  towards  the  King's  grace  other  than  as  he  himself  directed  in 
his  own  words  to  her.  What  I  have  done  myself  has  been  more  from 
charity  than  because  the  King  or  I  can  care  what  course  she  takes,  or 
whether  she  will  change  or  will  not  change  her  purpose.  When  I  shall 
have  a  son,  as  soon  I  look  to  have,  I  know  what  then  will  come  to  her. 
Remembering  the  word  of  God  that  we  should  do  good  to  our  enemies,  I 
have  wished  to  give  her  notice  before  the  time,  because,  by  my  daily 
experience,  I  know  the  wisdom  of  the  King  to  be  such  that  he  will  not 
value  her  repentance  on  the  cessation  of  her  madness  and  unnatural  obsti- 
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nacj  when  she  has  no  longer  power  to  choose.  She  would  adoiowiedgt 
her  erroor  and  evil  conscience,  by  the  law  of  God  and  the  King,  if  Win^ 
affection  had  not  so  sealed  her  eyes  that  she  will  not  see  but  what  she 
pleases. 

Mrs.  Shelton,  I  beseech  you  trouble  not  yourself  to  torn  her  from  any  of 
her  wilful  ways,  for  to  me  she  can  do  neither  good  nor  ilL  Do  yonr  own 
duty  towards  her,  following  the  Bang's  commandment,  as  I  am  assured 
that  you  do  and  will  do,  and  you  shall  find  me  yonr  good  lady  whatever 
comes.  Tour  good  mistress,  Amnc  B. 

In  writing  this  letter  Anne  probably  expressed  more 
confidence  than  she  felt.  Henry's  mind  was  still  as  fixed 
as  ever  on  the  hope  which  had  formed  his  plea  for  sepa- 
rating from  Catherine.  The  kingdom  required  a  male  heir, 
and  if  she  failed  herself  to  provide  it  she  was  beginning 
to  fear  that  he  would  look  elsewhere  as  he  had  looked 
before. 

Chapuys  was  not  hopeful.  The  King  at  a  great  ball  at 
the  Court  had  carried  the  Princess  Elizabeth  ostentatiously 
in  his  arms.  She  had  been  taken  to  mass  with  trumpets 
and  a  triumphal  procession.  More  than  ever  it  had  seemed 
that  his  hopes  and  his  affection  were  centered  on  the  off- 
spring of  the  concubine.^ 

Yet  there  was  a  whisper  in  the  air  which  he  was  rather 
inclined  to  ridicule  than  to  believe,  yet  which  he  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  communicate  to  the  Emperor. 

"  A  few  days  since,"  he  wrote  on  January  29,  "I  heard 
from  several  quarters  that  the  concubine,  notwithstanding 
the  delight  which  she  displayed  at  the  news  of  the  good 
Queen*s  death,  yet  nevertheless  has  since  been  often  seen 
in  tears,  fearing  that  they  may  venture  to  deal  with  her  as 
they  dealt  with  that  good  Queen.  This  morning  a  message 
has  come  to  me  from  the  lady  I  mentioned  in  my  letter  of 

1  Le  jour  suyvant  qui  fust  le  Dimanche  ce  Roy  fust  tout  accoustr^  de 
jaune  de  pied  a  cap,  s'il  ne  fust  la  plume  blanche  qu'il  avoit,  au  bonnet, 
et  fust  la  petite  bastarde  conduicte  a  la  Messe  avec  trompettes  et  aultres 
grans  triomphes.  L'apres  diner  le  Roy  se  trouva  en  la  sale  ou  dansoient 
les  Dames,  et  la  comme  transport^  de  joye  fist  plusieurs  choses.  £n  fia 
il  fist  querrir  la  petite  bastarde,  et  la  pourtent  entre  ses  bras  il  Palloit  moa 
strant  a  ung  puis  a  I'autre.  — Chapuys  k  I'Empereur,  Janvier  21. 
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the  6th  of  November,  and  from  her  husband"  (the  Mar- 
quis and  Marchioness  of  Exeter),  "how  they  had  been 
advertised  by  a  chief  person  at  the  Court  that  the  King 
had  said  to  some  one  as  a  great  secret,  and  as  it  were  in 
confession,  that  he  had  married  this  woman  seduced  and 
constrained  by  "  sortileges,"  and  for  that  cause  he  held  the 
marriage  void.  God,  he  said,  had  made  it  clear  to  him, 
having"  ....  (word  illegible  in  the  MS.)  ".promised  that 
he  should  have  a  male  child.  He  conceived  that  he  might 
take  another  wife,  as  he  implied  that  he  desired  to  do.  It 
is  hard  for  me  to  believe  this,  though  it  came  from  good 
authority.  I  will  note  carefully  what  indications  there  may 
be  that  it  is  true."  ^ 

Fortune  was  not  Anne  Boleyn's  friend.  On  the  29th  of 
January,  the  day  on  which  Queen  Catherine  was  buried, 
the  unlucky  Anne  was  confined  with  a  dead  boy.  The 
King  was  much  agitated.^  During  the  three  preceding 
months  he  had  not  spoken  ten  times  to  her.  He  went  to 
her  bedside  when  he  learnt  his  misfortune,  but  said  merely 
it  was  but  too  plain  that  God  would  give  him  no  male  chil- 
dren, and  then  turning  away  and  leaving  her,  he  added, 
ungraciously,  that  when  she  was  recovered  he  would  speak 
with  her.* 

^  n  y  a  quelques  jours  qu'il  me  fust  dit  de  divers  lieux  on  je  n'adjoustois 
grande  toy  que  la  concubine  de  ce  Roy  non  obstant  qu'elle  eust  monstr^ 
grande  joye  des  nouvelles  du  treppas  de  la  bonne  Boyne,  que  toutefois 
depuis  elle  avoit  souvent  larmoy^  s'en  doubtant  que  I'on  oseroit  faire  d'elle 
comme  de  la  bonne  Royne.  A  ce  matin  Ton  m'est  venu  dire  de  la  part  de 
la  Dame  mencionn^e  en  mes  lectres  du  vi  de  Novembre  et  de  son  man 
quMlz  estoient  advertis  d'une  des  principaulx  de  Court  que  ce  Roy  avoit 
deu  dire  a  quelcung  par  grand  secret  et  comme  en  confession  qu'il  avoit 
faict  ce  manage  seduict  et  constrainct  de  sortileges,  et  que  a  ceste  cause 
il  t^noit  cedict  manage  nul.  £t  que  bien  le  monstroit  Dieu  qui  .  .  . 
promectoit  avoir  ligne  masculine.  Et  qu'il  tenoit  qu'il  en  pouvoit  prendre 
une  autre  —  ce  qu'il  donnoit  a  entendre  avoyt  envye  de  faire.  La  chose 
m'est  bien  difficile  a  croyre,  oyres  qu'elle  soit  venu  de  bon  lieu.  J'auray 
soing  de  considerer  quelle  apparence  ou  indice  y  aura.  —  Chapuys  k  I'Em- 
pereur,  Janvier  29. 

*  De  quoy  ledict  Roy  a  demonater^  grand  deuil  et  tristesse. 

*  J'entends  de  plusieurs  de  ceste  Court  qu'il  y  a  pass^  trois  mois  que  m 
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She  was  Terj  miserable.  She  accused  the  Duke  of  Noi^ 
folk,  whom  Chapujs  tells  us  she  still  hated,  as  having  beoi 
the  caase  of  her  calamity,  by  the  rudeness  with  which  a 
week  before  he  had  delivered  her  a  message  from  the  King. 
But  the  Duke  insisted  that  there  had  been  nothing  either 
in  the  messacre  or  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  delivered 
to  agitate  her.  and  that  she  had  received  it  without  signs 
of  disturbance.  Some  people  said  that  she  was  constitu- 
tionally unable  to  bear  children ;  others,  that  she  feared 
th3  King  might  treat  her  as  the  late  Queen  had  been 
treated.  Re})ort  whispered  that  he  had  lately  made  large 
presents  to  a  lady  at  the  Court  named  Jane  Seymour.^ 

Anne  said  that  her  love  for  the  King  was  deeper  than 
the  love  of  the  late  Queen  ;  and  that  her  heart  was  broken 
when  she  saw  his  affection  given  to  others.  The  King, 
though  it  was  Carnival  time  and  there  was  a  high  festival 
at  Greenwich,  preferred  to  leave  her  there,  and  remained 
alone  in  London.' 

The  position  of  [Jlary,  meanwhile,  was  slightly  improved. 
Cromwell  sent  to  tell  Chapuys  that  on  her  mother's  death 
it  was  proposed  to  increase  her  establishment,  as  a  step 
towards  her  restoration  to  her  rank  as  Princess.  The  am- 
bassador could  but  pray  that  there  was  no  scorpion  con- 
Roy  ne  parle  dix  fois  a  la  concubine,  et  que  quand  elle  abortit  il  ne  lur 
tint  gueres  autres  propos,  synon  qu'il  voyoit  bien  que  Dieu  ne  luy  Touloit 
donner  enfans  masles.  En  s'en  allant,  comme  pour  depit,  il  luy  dit  assez  de 
male  grace  que  apres  qu*elle  poit  relev^e  qu'il  parleroit  a  elle.  —  Chapuys 
a  I'Empereur,  20  F^v. 

*  Treuvent  les  ungs  que  cela  soit  precede  de  I'indisposition  de  sa  personne 
et  inhabilite  de  porter  enfans,  et  les  autres  dient  que  c'est  pour  craincte 
que  ledict  Koy  ne  la  traicte  comme  la  feue  Royne,  veu  mesmement  le  trayn 
et  termes  qu'ilz  tiennent  avec  une  demoiselle  de  Court  nommee  maistresse 
Seymour,  a  la  quelle,  j»elon  que  dient  plusieurs,  il  a  fait  ces  jours  de  grans 
presens.  — Chapuys  a  I'Empereur,  10  F^v. 

2  Pourv'u  que  I'amour  qu'elle  luy  portoit  estoit  trop  plus  grande  .  .  .  que 
celle  de  la  feue  Royne  ;  de  Porte  que  le  cueur  luy  rompoit  quand  elle  veoit 
qu'il  en  aymoit  des  autres,  duquel  propoz  ledict  Roy  a  este  fort  mary  et  en 
fait  bien  le  semblant,  veu  que  ces  jours  de  feste  et  bonne  chiere  il  est  icy, 
et  laisse  I'autre  a  Greenwich  la  ou  autrefois  ne  la  pouvoit  abandonner  ane 
henre.  —  Chapuys  a  I'Empereur,  29  F^v. 
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oealed  beneath  the  honey.  The  King,  he  understood,  had 
only  waited  to  compel  her  to  swear  to  the  Statutes  till  the 
concubine  had  produced  the  prince,  of  whom  both  he  and 
she  had  made  sure.  He  advised  her,  in  compliance  with 
the  Emperor*s  instructions,  to  offer,  if  a  prince  was  actually 
bom,  to  submit  to  her  father's  pleasure,  and  meantime  to  en- 
deavour to  please  the  lady  in  whose  charge  she  was  placed. 

Anne  Boleyn's  overtures  in  the  same  direction  the 
Princess  had  met,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  most  deter- 
mined coldness.  She  as  little  liked  the  advice  of  Chapuys, 
and  her  whole  mind  continued  to  be  fixed  upon  her  escape 
to  the  Continent^ 

Anne  herself  sought  consolation  for  her  calamity  in  fresh 
hopes  for  the  future.  She  comforted  the  ladies  who  were 
weeping  round  her  with  telling  them  that  it  was  perhaps 
for  the  best.  The  child  which  she  had  lost  had  been  con- 
ceived in  the  late  Queen's  lifetime,  and  there  might  be  a 
question  of  its  legitimacy.  No  uncertainty  would  attach  to 
the  next.^ 

"  She  admits  thus,"  observed  Chapuys,  "  that  there  is  a 
doubt  about  her  bastard  daughter." 

"  The  King's  new  love  affair  with  the  lady  I  have  already 
mentioned,"  he  continued,  "  goes  steadily  forward,  to  the 
concubine's  extreme  rage.  The  King  introduced  the  lady's 
brother  into  the  privy  chamber  a  fortnight  ago.  It  is  re- 
garded as  a  good  sign  *  that  the  matter  will  not  be  broken 
off." 

About  the  same  time  Chapuys  received  a  message  from 

^  Chapuys  a  I'Empereur,  F^v.  17. 

2  I/on  m*a  diet  que  la  concubine  .  .  .  consoloit  ses  Demoiselles  qui 
pleuroient,  leur  disant  que  c'estoit  pour  le  mieulx,  car  elle  en  seroit  tant 
plus  tost  ensaincte,  y  que  le  filz  4u'elle  pourteroit  no  seroit  dubieux  comma 
fust  este  icelle,  estant  con9eu  du  vivant  de  la  Royne.  —  Chapuys  a  Gran- 
veUe,  25  F^v. 

*  Les  nouvelles  amours  de  ce  Roy  avec  la  demoyselle  dont  ay  cydevant 
escrlpt  vont  tousjours  en  avant  a  la  grosse  raige  de  la  concubine  ;  et  le 
diet  Roy  puis  quinze  jours  mis  en  la  chambre  le  fr6re  de  ladicte  demoiselle 
que  Pon  tient  a  bon  sign  pour  le  progres  desdicts  amours. — Chapuys  4 
Granvelle,  18  Mars. 
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Cromwell,  begging  for  a  private  oonversation  with  }dm, 
after  Mass,  on  the  Eve  of  St  Matthias,  February  23,  at  St. 
Augustine's  Church.  Cromwell  told  him  that  great  efforts 
were  being  made  by  Lord  Wiltshire,  Anne's  father,  and  by 
others  who  had  pensions  from  France,  to  induce  the  King 
to  declare  war  against  the  Emperor.  Both  the  King,  and 
he  and  the  country  generally  were  very  reluctant,  and  he 
trusted  that  Chapuys  would  assist  him  in  removing  the 
ground  of  difference  between  such  old  allies  as  England  and 
the  Mouse  of  Burgundy. 

Chapuys  said  that  the  King  must  retrace  many  of  his 
past  steps.  He  must  submit  to  the  Holy  See,  and  must 
recognize  the  legitimacy  of  the  Princess  Mary  —  both  these 
measures  were  indispensable  preliminaries. 

Cromwell  answered  that  on  these  points  the  King  would 
be  hard  to  move.  He  was  determined  to  maintain  the  in- 
dependence of  the  English  Crown.  To  acknowledge  the 
Princess  legitimate  was  to  allow  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  and  to  this  his  master  would  never  consent  He 
was  willing,  however,  to  assist  the  Emperor  with  men  and 
money  in  bringing  France  to  reason.  He  suggested  — 
and  Chapuys  enclosed  a  curious  fragment  in  Cromwell's 
hand  embodying  his  proposal  —  that  Charles  should  write 
private  letters  to  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  to 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  also,  Henry's  illegitimate  son,  who 
both  in  mind  and  body  singularly  resembled  his  father.* 

Charles  himself  now  appears  on  the  scene,  replying  par- 
ticularly to  the  points  which  Cromwell  had  raised. 

"  The  withdrawal  of  the  King  from  the  Church  of 
Rome,"  he  replied  to  Chapuys,  "  and  the  measures  which 
he  has  taken  in  opposition  to  it,  are  points  of  great  im- 
portance. Pie  may  find  a  diificulty  in  turning  back.  His 
pride  may  stand  in  the  way.     He  may  be  ashamed  of  show- 

1  Duques  Henry  de  Richmond,  Thomas  de  Norfolk,  Charles  de  Suffolk 
—  ad  quem  si  dignabitur  scribere  Cajsar  non  erit  meo  judicio  aba  re  .  .  . 
Id  enim  in  optimam  partem  interpretabitur  pater  quem  non  magis  corporis 
ineamentis  quam  animi  dotibus  referre  certum  est. 
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lag  himself  irresolute,  both  before  the  world  and  even  be- 
fore his  owu  subjects,^  and  he  is  obstinate  in  his  own 
opinions.  You  may  lay  before  him  such  considerations  as 
you  think  most  likely  to  weigh  with  him  —  the  peril  of  his 
soul,  the  division,  schism,  and  confusion  in  his  realm,  and 
the  manifest  danger  should  the  Pope  proceed  to  execute 
the  censures  already  threatened,  to  pronounce  him  deposed, 
and  to  call  on  the  kings  and  princes  of  Christendom  to 
carry  the  decree  into  effect.  Whatever  comes  of  it,  both 
he  and  his  adherents  cannot  but  be  kept  in  continual  anx- 
iety, and  although  he  may  sustain  his  present  course  during 
his  own  life  (which  he  cannot  do  without  great  peril  and 
difficulty),  he  will  inevitably  leave  the  gravest  calamities  to 
those  who  come  after  him.  Tell  him  that  he  will  do  far 
better  to  take  measures  himself  for  the  safety  of  his  realm 
in  time.  lie  can  do  it  without  difficulty,  either  by  refer- 
ring the  questions  at  issue  to  the  decision  of  the  Council,  or 
by  trusting  to  myself  to  negotiate  for  him  with  the  Holy 
See.  He  may  rely  on  me  to  settle  matters  as  honourably 
and  favourably  for  him  as  possible.  If  you  can  learn  from 
him  the  terms  to  which  he  will  agree,  it  will  be  all  the 
better,  for  we  shall  gain  time.  And  it  is  likely  that  he  will 
be  more  willing  to  consent  to  a  compromise  than  bind  him- 
self to  submit  either  to  the  Council  or  to  my  arbitration.  In 
every  way  this  will  be  the  best,  for  otherwise  he  will  do  all 
in  his  power  to  impeach  the  Council,  or,  though  he  consents 
to  its  meeting,  will  adhere  to  those  who  have  separated  from 
the  Church,  so  that  any  general  remedy  will  become  more 
difficult  Jt  will  be  easier  to  treat  with  him  particularly 
beforehand,  and  I  shall  be  better  able  to  mediate  with  the 
Pope  without  scruple  or  jealousy.  The  points  of  which  he 
complains  are  the  sentence  at  Rome  in  the  divorce  cause, 
che  private  interests  of  England  in  the  matter  of  annates, 
and  the  other  claims  preferred  by  the  Holy  See  upon  that 
realm.     The  first  may  be  comprehended  in  some  genera] 

^  Sera  plus  difficile  pour  la  bonte  du  monde  et  mesme  de  ses  subjetz. 
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arrangement  to  be  ma^le  for  the  Princess;^  the 
can  he  moderated,  with  a  declaration  limiting  the  Pope's 
remaining  pn.'ten>ions ;  and  as  to  the  authority  of  the 
Church  of  Knglaiid.  you  can  persuade  the  King  that  some 
apfK>intment  shall  he  taken  to  his  own  honour,  and  the  profit 
and  the  welfare  of  the  realm.'  In  all  your  communications 
you  must  sj^eak  as  of  yourself,  in  the  form  of  interrogato- 
ries, till  you  know  in  what  the  King  will  persist.  I  can 
agree  to  nothing  to  the  diminution  or  prejudice  of  the 
lionian  Church  without  the  consent  of  the  Pope.  You 
may  only  undertake  for  me  that  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  in 
his  interests.  If  you  find  him  obstinate  you  will  not  ^ul, 
notwitlisUmding,  to  ascertain  his  intention  on  the  other 
points.  Provided  I  am  not  to  be  obliged  to  sustain  or  sup- 
j>ort  him  in  his  errors,  I  am  content,  rather  than  break  off 
the  treaty,  to  leave  these  matters  in  abeyance,  to  be  settled 
hereafter.  As  to  my  cousin,  you  must  avoid  by  all  possible 
means  consenting  to  or  doing  anything  by  which  the  hon- 
our of  the  late  Queen,  my  aunt,  shall  be  touched."  • 

So  far  as  the  Church  was  concerned,  there  were  no  signs 
that  Henry  thought  of  retracing  his  steps.  Parliament  had 
again  met,  and  had  passed  the  Act  for  the  suppression  of 
the  smaller  monasteries.  Another  marriage  for  the  King 
was  still  being  talked  of,  but  as  the  Emperor's  intentions 
were  still  uncertain,  Wolsey's  original  project  was  revived, 
and  there  was  an  idea'  of  applying  to  Francis  for  the  hand 
of  a  French  princess.*     Cromwell  was  supposed  to  have  a 

1  I  suppose  this  to  be  Charles's  meaning.  His  words  are:  Quant  an 
premier,  il  pourroit  cesser  en  venant  a  traicter  de  ce  que  conceme  la 
PrincesHe  nostre  coiisine. 

2  Et  auRsi  (|iiant  a  rauctorit«5  de  I'Eglise  Anglicane  I'on  pourroit  persua- 
der au  Roy  ({uc  la  chose  sc  appoincteroit  a  son  honneur,  prouffit  et  bien  du 
Koyaulme. 

8  L'Flmpereur  a  Chapuys,  28  Mars.     ^ 

*  II  He  bruyoit  de  quehjue  nouvcaux  manage  pour  le  Roy  qui  conformoit 
avecques  .  .  .  [word  illegible]  de  France.  .  .  .  Les  Messieurs  de  la  Court 
dlsoyent  que  le  Uoy  fusse  soliciter  a  manage  la  fille  de  France  a  ceste  oc- 
casion. —  Chapuys  a  I'Empereur,  1  Avril,  1536. 
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hand  in  this  project ;  and  at  the  end  of  March,  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Exeter,  the  Countess  of  Kildare,  Lord  Mon- 
tague, and  others,  informed  Chapuys  that  Anne  Boleyn  and 
the  minister  were  on  bad  terms  in  consequence. 

To  discover  if  there  was  any  truth  in  these  rumours,  Cha- 
puys caked  on  CrcmwelJ,  and  told  him  that  he  had  omitted 
of  late  to  visit  him  in  consequence  of  Queen  Anne's  threats 
to  take  his  head  off.  Cromwell,  he  said,  deserved  a  more 
gracious  mistress,  better  able  to  appreciate  his  inestimable 
services  to  his  master. 

Cromwell  affected  to  be  pleased.  He  replied  that  he  was 
but  too  well  aware  of  the  instability  of  human  things,  es- 
pecially of  the  favour  of  Courts.  He  had  ever  before  his 
eyes,  he  said,  the  fate  of  his  predecessors,  and  had  made  his 
account  to  fare  as  they  had  fared.  If  the  worst  came  he 
would  arm  himself  with  patience,  and  leave  the  rest  to  God. 
He  then  went  on  to  express  his  regret  for  the  part  which 
he  had  taken  in  advancing  the  King's  marriage  with  Anne. 
He  had  seen  the  King  to  be  bent  upon  it,  however,  and  all 
that  he  had  done  had  been  to  show  him  the  means  by  which 
it  could  be  brought  about.  The  King  seemed  now  inclined 
to  seek  the  society  of  other  ladies,^  but  he  trusted  that  there 
would  be  no  fresh  changes,  and  that  his  master  would  now 
continue  to  live  with  her  honourably  and  chastely. 

There  was  something  peculiar  in  Cromwell's  manner. 
Chapuys  looked  at  him  keenly.  He  was  leaning  against  a 
window,  with  one  hand  over  his  mouth,  whether  by  accident 
or  to  conceal  a  smile  Chapuys  did  not  know.  One  thing, 
Cromwell  continued,  the  French  might  assure  themselves 
of,  that  if  the  King  intended  to  take  another  wife  he  would 
not  go  to  look  for  her  in  Paris.^ 

Chapuys  was  closing  the  letter  in  which  ho  was  forwarding 
this  information,  when  the  Marchioness  of  Exeter  sent  to 
toll  him  that  the  King  having  been  lately  in  London  and 

^  Le  Roy  son  mabtre  f ut  encores  incliae  a  festoyer  et  servir  Dames. 
*  Chapuys  a  PEmpereur,  1  Avril. 
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Biistress  Seymour  at  Greenwich,  the  King  had  sent  1m?  a 
purse  full  of  sovereigns,  with  a  letter  which  she  had  kissed 
and  had  returned  unopened  to  the  bearer.  She  had  thrown 
herself  on  her  knees,  and  had  bidden  the  messenger  entreat 
the  King  to  remember  that  she  was  the  child  of  honest 
parents,  with  an  unstained  name,  that  she  valued  nothing 
so  much  as  her  honour,  and  tLat  she  would  not  wound  it  for 
any  reward  that  would  be  offered  to  her.  K  he  wished  to 
make  her  a  present,  she  begged  him  to  keep  it  till  Grod  sent 
him  some  one  to  marry.^ 

Jane  Seymour,  it  is  here  necessary  to  say,  had  been  a 
lady-in-waiting  to  Queen  Catherine.  She  was  deeply  at- 
tached, as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  to  the  Princess  Mary. 
She  was  herself  strongly  Imperialist,  and  supposing  the 
charges  against  Anne  of  having  endeavoured  to  destroy 
Mary  were  well  grounded,  she  is  likely  to  have  shared  the 
feeling  of  all  the  Imperialist  party  about  her.  Like  them, 
she  probably  regarded  Anne  as  no  better  than  the  King's 
mistress,  and  felt  no  scruple  whatever  therefore  in  desiring 
to  see  him  married  to  another  woman.  Whether  she  sougnt 
the  position  for  herself  may  be  uncertain.  There  is  no  sign 
at  all  that  she  hesitated  to  accept  it. 

"  The  Marchioness  tells  me,"  continued  Chapuys,  "  that 
the  King's  inclination  for  Mistress  Seymour  was  marvel- 
lously increased  by  her  answer.  He  said  that  she  was  a 
virtuous  woman,  and  that  she  might  understand  that  his  in- 
tentions were  strictly  honourable,  he  would  only  speak  with 
her  in  future  in  the  presence  of  one  of  her  relations.  He 
has  removed  Cromwell  from  a  room  to  which  he  had  private 
access  by  a  gallery,  and  has  placed  there  the  lady's  eldest 
brother  with  his  wife,  so  that  he  can  see  her  when  he 
pleases." 

^  Qu'elle  estoit  issue  de  bons  et  honorables  parens  sans  nul  reproche,  et  . 
qa'elle  n'avoit  plus  grande  richesse  en  ce  monde  que  son  honneur,  le  quel 
pour  nulle  .  .  .  elle  ne  vouldroit  blesser,  et  que  s'il  luy  vouloit  faire  quel- 
que  present  d'argent  elle  luy  supplioit  que  ce  fust  quand  Diea  luj  envoyoit 
qnelque  party  de  manage. 
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**  Mistress  Seymour  has  been  well  indoctrinated  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  King's  friends,  who  hate  the  concubine, 
that  she  must  show  him  no  sort  of  complaisance  unless  as 
his  wife.  On  this  she  is  fully  resolved.  She  has  been 
advised  also  to  tell  the  King  hardily  that  he  is  living  :n 
unexampled  abomination,  that  not  a  creature  regards  his 
marriage  as  legitimate.^  When  she  has  opened  the  matter 
there  will  be  others  to  tell  him  the  same,  provided  he  obliges 
them  to  speak  on  their  oath  and  on  their  loyalty.^ 

"  The  Marchioness  says  also  that  I  or  some  one  else  on 
the  part  of  your  Majesty  should  lend  a  hand  to  the  aifair ; 
and,  indeed,  I  think  it  will  be  well  if  we  can  bring  it  to 
effect,  as  well  for  the  assurance  of  the  person  of  the  Prin- 
cess, as  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  heresies  here,  of  which 
the  concubine  is  the  cause  and  the  chief  nurse,  and  also  to 
extricate  the  King  from  his  present  abominable  and  worse 
than  incestuous  connection.  The  Princess  will  be  well 
pleased  also,  although  she  may  lose  the  succession  by  the 
birth  of  a  male  heir."  * 

St  George's  Day  was  now  approaching.  A  series  of 
fetes  was  projected  at  Greenwich,  which  were  to  extend 
from  the  20th  of  April  to  the  beginning  of  May.  The 
Emperor's  ambassador  was  invited,  and  was  receiKred  with 
marked  attention.  Cromwell  took  an  opportunity  of  pri- 
vately repeating  to  him  how  anxious  the  King  was  for  a 
return  to  cordiality  with  his  master.  He  went  so  far  as  to 
hint  that  a  reconciliation  with  Rome  was  not  wholly  im- 
possible.    Lord  Rochford  said  something  polite  to  him  on 

1  La  quelle  est  bien  eadoctrin^e  de  la  plus  part  des  priv^s  du  Roy  qui  hay- 
ent  la  concubine,  qu'elle  ne  doyt  en  sorte  du  monde  complaiser  k  la  fan- 
tasie  du  Roy,  si  n'est  par  tiltre  de  manage,  de  quoy  elle  est  toute  resolue. 
U  luy  est  aussi  conseill^e  qu'elle  die  hardiment  au  Roy  quelle  abhominacion 
k  toute  exemple  son  mariage,  et  que  nul  le  tient  pour  legitime. 

2  The  decipher  of  this  sentence  is  very  obscure.    I  read  the  words:  Et 

au  pointe  qu'elle  proposera  ladicte  affaire  11  ny  doit  avoir  que qui 

proposeroient  les  mesmes,  pourveu  que  le  Roy  les  constrainge  sorle  jme* 
«ient  et  fidelity  que  luy  ont. 

s  Chapuys  k  PEmpereur,  1  Avril. 
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the  advantages  of  the  Imperial  aUiance.  Chapuys,  thoii|^ 
he  abhorred  him,  received  his  advances  smoothly,  saying 
that  he  trusted  he  would  lend  his  assistance  in  a  matter  of 
so  much  importance  to  Christendom.  Rochford  turned  the 
talk  upon  Lutheranism,  but  Chapuys  evaded  the  dangerous 
subject. 

Cromwell  then  came  again  to  him  with  a  message  from 
Henry.  The  King,  he  said,  would  be  gratified  if  he  would 
pay  a  visit  to  *'  the  concubine "  and  give  her  the  kiss  of 
peace.^  He  left  it,  however,  to  Chapuys'  pleasure.  Cha- 
puys replied  that  his  pleasure  was  the  King's  —  the  King 
had  only  to  command  him.  He  thought,  however,  that  for 
various  respects,  which  at  another  time  he  would  explain  to 
his  Majesty,  such  a  visit  would  just  then  be  out  of  place. 

The  King  took  his  answer  in  good  part.  Mass  was  said, 
to  which  Chapuys  was  conducted  by  Rochford.  When  the 
King  entered  there  was  a  rush  of  people  to  see  how  Anne 
would  receive  Chapuys.  She  made  him  a  deep  obeisance, 
which  he  returned,  and  she  passed  on.  When  the  service 
was  over,  the  King  and  a  number  of  the  peers  retired  to 
dine  in  Anne's  apartments.  Chapuys  might  have  followed, 
but  declined ;  Lord  Rochford  conducted  him  to  the  Pres- 
ence Chamber,  where  he  dined  with  the  courtiers. 

In  the  afternoon  he  had  an  interview  with  Henry,  who 
received  him  bonnet  in  hand,  and  was  profuse  in  his  ex- 
pressions of  good- will  towards  the  Emperor.  The  Bang, 
however,  was  most  decided  in  refusing  to  have  any  further 
dealings  with  the  Pope.  Neither  his  relations  .with  the 
Pope,  he  said,  nor  the  position  of  the  Princess,  were  any 
concern  of  the  Emperor's.  He  persistently  declined  to 
recognize  the  Princess'  legitimacy,  but  was  otherwise  gra- 
cious, and  spoke  at  great  length  on  the  condition  of  Eu- 
rope, with  which  he  seemed  to  be  wholly  absorbed.^ 

Whatever  else  might  have  been  intended,  there  had  been 

1  That  I  suppose  to  be  the  meaning  of  **  visiter  et  baiser  la  concabine." 
Chapuys  4  PEmpereur,  21  Avril. 
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evidently,  up  to  this  time,  no  tliought  of  charging  Anne 
with  personal  criminality.  Politics  was  the  foremost  sub- 
ject with  every  one.  The  fortunes  of  the  unhappy  woman 
who  was  about  to  be  the  object  of  so  tremendous  an  accu- 
sation were  of  interest  only  so  far  as  her  overthrow  or  her 
retention  of  her  place  besMe  the  King  would  affect  the 
balance  of  political  power.  A  decent  excuse  for  divorcing 
her  was  being  eagerly  looked  for  by  the  party  which  had 
been  putting  forward  Jane  Seymour.  One  of  them  had 
consulted  Stokesly,  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  Bishop 
had  answered  warily  that  he  would  give  his  opinion  to  no 
one  but  the  King,  nor  to  the  King,  until  he  had  discovered 
which  way  the  King's  inclinatiou  lay.  lie  would  not  risk 
the  effects  of  Anne's  revenge  if  there  was  a  chance  of  her 
remaining  in  favour.^ 

The  Bishop,  Chapuys  added,  had  been  one  of  the  chief 
instruments  of  the  first  divorce.  He  now  repented  of  it 
with  all  his  heart,  and  would  be  more  willing  to  further  the 
second,  the  concubine  and  all  her  race  being  such  abomina- 
ble Lutherans. 

Could  Henry  have  made  up  his  mind  to  restore  the  Papal 
authority,  the  divorce  of  Anne  would  have  presented  no 
difficulty  ;  and  this,  perhaps,  was  the  meaning  of  a  few 
words  which  Chapuys  wrote  to  Granvelle  about  Cromwell. 
Cromwell,  he  said,  had  done  everything  in  his  power  to 
induce  the  King  to  meet  the  Emperor's  wishes.  He  had 
risked  Henry's  displeasure  by  the  freedom  with  which  he 
had  spoken  to  him,  and  had  taken  to  his  bed  for  vexation 
at  finding  him  so  detestably  obstinate.^ 

The  difficulty  was  to  declare  the  second  marriage   null 

1  I^  fr^re  de  M.  de  Montague  me  dit  en  dinant  que  I'Evesque  de  Londres 
avoit  este  interrogud  si  ce  Roy  pourroit  habandonner  la  dicte  concubine,  et 
qu'il  n'en  avoit  point  voulu  dire  son  advis  ne  le  diroit  au  personne  de 
monde  que  au  soul  Roy  ;  et  avant  que  ce  faire  il  vouldroit  espier  la  fanta- 
sie  dudict  Roy  ;  veuillant  innuyr  que  le  diet  Roy  pourroit  laisser  ladicte 
toncubine  —  toutefois  congnoissant  Pinoonstance  et  matabilite  de  kediet 
Boy,  il  ne  voudroit  mettre  en  dangler  de  ladicte  concubine. 

^  Chapuys  k  Granvelle,  21  Avril. 
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without  acknowledging  the  validitj  of  the  first  —  Henry,  il 
seems,  having  made  up  his  mind  that  come  what  would  the 
Papal  power  should  never  be  reinstated.^ 

It  has  been  seen  that  Anne  had  surrounded  herself  with 
the  most  bitter  enemies.  There  were  the  orthodox,  who 
hated  her  and  her  family  as  the  patrons  of  the  Lutherans. 
There  were  the  Imperialists,  who  detested  her  as  French. 
There  were  the  peers,  whom,  like  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  she 
had  offended  by  her  arrogance  in  the  days  of  her  favour. 
There  were  those  who  believed  that  she  had  poisoned  Queen 
Catherine  ;  and  there  were  others  who,  with  better  reason, 
were  assured  that  she  had  advised  the  King  to  execute  his 
daughter.  Their  tongues  had  been  tied  whDe  she  was  sup- 
ported by  Henry's  affection.  Like  the  Bishop  of  London, 
they  had  waited  till  they  were  assured  that  she  had  lost  it. 
But  no  sooner  was  it  whispered  that  he  was  really  anxious  to 
be  rid  of  her,  than  the  accumulated  malice  of  months  and 
years,  truths,  fictions,  exaggerations,  blended  and  whirled 
together,  were  ready  prepared  to  burst  out.  She  had  been 
miserably  imprudent  She  had  allowed  gentlemen  about 
the  Court  to  be  dangerously  intimate  with  her.  She  had 
talked  to  them,  by  her  own  subsequent  acknowledgment,  of 
the  King's  infirmities,  and  of  their  hopes  of  her  hand  when 
he  should  be  gone.  She  had  jested,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after, with  her  brother's  wife  on  a  yet  more  perilous  subject. 
Whether  she  had  done  worse  may  be  reasonably  doubted ; 
but  trifles  such  as  these,  seen  through  the  medium  of  ill-will, 
might  easily  be  magnified  into  damning  evidence  of  guilt. 

The  first  discovery  was  her  early  love  affair  with  the 
young  Earl  of  Northumberland.  Some  said  she  had  been 
engaged  to  liim — an  engagement  under  the  Canon  law 
being  sufficient  to  invalidate  a  subsequent  union  with  an- 
other person  —  some  that  she  had  been  actually  married  to 

1  Quelqungs  de  son  conseil  luy  donnant  entendni  qu'il  ne  SQauroit  sepa- 
rer  de  la  dicte  concubine  sans  tantement  confinner  non  seulement  le  premier 
manage,  mais  aussi  que  plus  il  remit  Tauctorite  du  Pape.. —  Chapuya  ^ 
I'Empereur,  2  MaL 
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him.^  Northumberland  denied  it  when  questioned,  but  he 
could  hardly  do  otherwise  without  exposing  himself  to  a 
serious  charge.  Witnesses  were  forthcoming  ready  to 
prove  the  story ;  and  some  real  past  connection  may,  per- 
haps, have  been  the  cause  of  the  bitterness  with  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  Northumberland  regarded  Anne. 

The  King  had  determined  to  act  upon  this  evidence. 
But  either  something  of  a  darker  character  was  now  really 
suspected,  or  a  mere  divorce  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  the 
concentrated  malice  which  she  had  provoked. 

There  was  a  Garter  vacant  by  the  death  of  some  French 
nobleman.  It  was  given  to  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  Sir 
Nicholas  Carew,  though  Anne  had  laboured  hard  to  obtain 
it  for  Rochford.  Carew,  though  Anne  was  his  cousin,  re- 
sented her  interference,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  conspirators 
renewed  his  entreaties  to  Jane  Seymour  to  use  her  influ- 
ence to  precipitate  her  fall.  On  the  25  th  of  April,  Carew 
and  certain  others  of  the  Household  s*it  word  to  the  Prin- 
cess Mary  that  she  might  be  of  good  cheer,  for  her  adver- 
saries would  very  shortly  be  disposed  of  The  King  was 
as  weary  of  the  concubine  as  he  could  possibly  be.* 

We  now  come  to  the  2d  of  May,  the  day  on  which  the 
doud  broke  in  a  form  so  terrible  and  apparently  so  unex- 
pected. 

"  Your  Majesty,"  Chapuys  wrote  to  the  Emperor,  •*  will 

1  Ores  que  la  dicte  crime  ne  fut  este  descouvert,  ce  Roy,  a  ce  que  j'ay 
068  jours  este  advertye  de  bounes  et  certaines  personnes,  avoit  delibere  la 
habandonner,  car  il  y  avoit  des  tesmoings  tous  conformes  testifians  que 
manage  avoit  passe  neuf  ans  .  .  .  este  fait  et  .  .  .  charnellement  entre 
elle  et  le  conte  de  Northumberland.  —  Chapuys  k  I'Empereur,  2  Mai. 

3  Ne  tiendra  audict  escuyer  que  ladicte  concubine  quelque  cousine 
qu'elle  n'en  soit  ne  soit  desar^onnde,  et  ne  cesse  de  conseiller  maistresse 
Seymour  avec  autres  conspirateurs  pour  luy  faire  une  venue.  Et  n^y  a 
point  quatre  jours  que  luy  et  certains  de  la  Chambre  ont  mand^  dire  k  It 
princesse  qu'elle  feit  bonne  chere  et  que  bresvement  sa  contre  partie  met- 
^it  de  biere  au  w'n,  car  le  Roy  estoit  deja  si  trist  avec  .  .  .  et  ennuye  df 
la  dicte  concubine  quMl  n'estoit  possible  de  plus.  —  Chapuys  a  I'Empereur, 
t3  Avril.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  correctly  read  the  words  printed  ii 
<talio8. 

VOL.    u.  35 
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remember  what  I  wrote  to  you  at  the  commencement  of 
the  past  month,  touching  what  had  passed  between  myself 
and  Mr.  Cromwell  on  the  divorce  of  the  King  from  the 
concubine.  I  ascertained  the  pleasure  of  the  Princess  on 
the  subject.  She  desired  that  I  should  do  my  best  to  ftir- 
ther  the  matter,  especially  for  the  honour  and  discharge  of 
the  conscience  of  the  Bang  her  father.  She  cared  not  the 
least  in  the  world  that  the  King  might  [now]  have  lawful 
heirs  who  might  deprive  her  of  the  succession,^  while  for 
the  honour  of  God  she  pardoned  all  the  world  from  her 
heart  for  what  had  been  done  against  herself  and  against 
the  late  Queen  her  mother.  I  have  [in  consequence]  used 
such  means  as  seemed  convenient  to  set  the  affair  forward, 
both  with  Mr.  Cromwell  and  with  many  other  persons,  of 
which  so  far  I  have  not  written  to  your  Majesty  till  I  saw 
how  the  affair  would  go.  It  has  turned  out,  in  my  opinion, 
far  better  than  any  one  could  have  anticipated,  and  with  the 
greatest  ignominy,  %  the  justice  and  judgment  of  God. 
The  concubine  has  been  taken  in  the  open  daylight  from 
Greenwich  to  the  Tower  of  London.  She  was  conducted 
thither  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and 
the  Vice-Chamberlain,  and  she  has  been  left  there  alone, 
with  four  ladies  to  attend  upon  her.  The  report  goes  that 
It  is  for  adultery,  which  she  has  long  carried  on  with  a  mu- 
sician of  her  chamber,  who  this  moi*ning  was  sent  to  the 
Tower  also.  Master  Norris,  one  of  the  persons  most  inti- 
mate with  the  King,  has  been  committed  for  not  having 
revealed  what  was  going  on ;  six  hours  later  three  other 
gentlemen  ;  and  three  or  four  hours  after  his  sister,  Lord 
Rochford  was  committed  also." 

With  this  hurriedly-written  note  Chapuys'  confidential 
servant  George  was  despatched  to  Brussels.  Lord  Howard 
wrote  at  the  same  time  to  Granvelle,  saying  that  he  under- 

1  La  quelle  volunte  estoit  que  deusse  tenir  main  audict  affaire  et  princi- 
>alement  pour  I'honneur  et  descharge  de  conscience  du  Roy  son  pere;  et 
qu'elle  ne  se  soucioit  en  fa^on  du  raonde  que  ledict  Roy  son  Pere  penit 
•▼oir  heirs  legitimes  que  luy  ostassent  la  succession. 
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ixtood  "the  concubine"  had  been  sur])rised  in  bed  with  the 
iCing's  organist.^ 

Granvelle  received  Lord  Howard's  letter  before  the  ar- 
rival of  Chapuys'  messenger.  The  Emperor  wrote  imme- 
diately to  tell  Chapuys  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  press  forward  the  alliance.  He  sent  the  letters  which 
Cromwell  had  recommended  to  the  three  Dukes.  "  If 
Lord  Howard's  news  be  true,"  Charles  said,  "  it  is  probable 
that  as  God  has  permitted  this  woman's  damnable  life  to  be 
discovered,  the  King  will  be  more  inclined  to  treat  with  us, 
and  there  will  be  better  ground  for  arranging  what  con- 
cerns our  cousin  the  Princess.  But  you  must  use  all  your 
skill  to  prevent  the  King  from  inclining  to  a  marriage  with 
France.  He  must  rather  choose  one  of  his  own  subjects  — 
either  her  for  whom  he  has  already  shown  an  inclination  or 
some  other." 

So  far  the  Emperor  had  written  when  Chapuys'  servant 
arrived.  "  George  has  just  come,"  Charles  continued,  "  and 
I  have  learnt  from  him  the  certainty  of  these  news  touching 
the  concubine.  We  suppose  that  the  King  will  put  her  to 
death,  as  she  has  well  deserved,  with  all  the  partners  of 
her  guilt,  and  that,  being  of  an  amorous  complexion,  and 
being,  as  he  has  always  alleged  or  pretended,  desirous  of  a 
male  child,  he  will  now  take  another  wife.  Overtures  will 
certainly  be  made  to  him  on  the  side  of  France.  You  will 
endeavour,  as  of  yourself  or  with  Cromwell,  to  further  a 
marriage  for  him  with  the  Infanta  of  Portugal,  the  daugh- 
ter of  my  sister  the  Queen  of  France,  who  has  a  settlement 
by  will  of  400,000  ducats.  You  will  propose  at  the  same  time 
another  marriage,  between  the  Princess  Mary  and  the  In- 
fant of  Portugal,  Don  Louis,  my  brother-in-law.  You  will 
give  them  to  understand  that  these  alliances  will  be  very 
convenient  to  efface  past  unpleasantness,  and  cement  a  union 

1  Lc  visconte  Howard  a  escript  a  S^  de  Granvelle  que  au  mesme  instant 
il  aroit  entendu  de  bon  lieu  que  la  concubine  dudict  Roy  avoit  este  surpris* 
eonch^  avec  I'organiste  du  diet  Roy. 
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between  myself,  the  King,  Portugal,  and  our  realms  and 
countries.  You  will  indicate  how  advantageous  such  an 
alliance  will  prove  to  the  realm  of  England  should  a  prince 
be  the  fruit  of  it ;  and  for  this  we  may  reasonably  hope,  the 
Infanta  being  young  and  well  nurtured."  ^ 

^'  M.  TAmbassadeur,  my  good  brother  and  friend,"  wrote 
Granvelle  to  Chapuys  simultaneously,  "I  have  received 
your  letter  by  your  man  George ;  I  have  heard  his  com- 
mission. You  have  done  well  to  advertise  us  of  what  has 
passed  touching  the  '  concubine,'  which  is  indeed  music  of 
a  high  sort,  and  worthy  of  laughter.^  God  is  revealing  the 
iniquity  of  those  from  whom  so  many  mischiefe  have  arisen, 
and  since  it  is  so  we  must  make  our  profit  and  conduct 
matters  the  best  we  can,  according  to  the  Emperor's  in- 
structions. Use  all  diligence  and  all  possible  dexterity. 
Besides  the  immense  advantage  which  will  follow,  both 
public  and  private,  you  will  yourself  thus  obtain  the  re- 
ward of  your  true  and  faithful  services."  • 

A  third  letter  followed  three  days  later  from  the  Em- 
peror, repeating  his  offers  with  still  greater  urgency ;  and 
it  is  noticeable  that  in  no  one  of  these  despatches  is  any 
condition  made  or  any  stipulation  hinted  at  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Papacy.  Charles  perhaps  expected  that  it 
would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  that  the  less  he 
said  about  it  the  better.  It  is  clear  further,  that  although 
the  Emperor  was  aware  of  the  conspiracy  against  Anne, 
which  had  been  going  forward  throughout  the  spring,  he 
must  have  looked  upon  it  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  the 
Princess  Mary,  and  that  not  a  suspicion  crossed  his  mind 
that  the  "  concubine  "  was  being  unfairly  dealt  with. 

Meanwhile  Cromwell  had  been  intrusted  with  the  duty 
of  investigating  the  particular  accusations.  He  told  Cha- 
puys afterwards  that  it  had  caused  him  the  greatest  distress. 

1  L'Empereur  a  Cbapuys,  15  Mai. 

s  Qui  a  la  verite  est  une  musique  de  haulte  genre  et  digne  de  riie. 

s  M.  Granvelle  h  I'Ambassadear  de  I'Angleterre,  15  Mai. 
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He  used  the  remarkable  expression,  that  the  vexation  and 
annoyance  which  he  had  felt  at  the  King's  language  to  Cha- 
puys  at  Greenwich  had  set  him  upon  inquiring  into  the 
business,  and  that  one  of  the  things  which  had  roused  his 
suspicions  had  been  a  prophecy  made  in  Flanders  threaten- 
ing the  King  with  a  conspiracy  from  parties  nearest  about 
his  person.  He  praised  highly  the  sense,  the  spirit,  and  the 
heart,  both  of  the  concubine  and  her  brother.^ 

Imperfect  as  the  evidence  still  remains,  it  is  unfair  to 
build  theories  on  casual  observations  which  themselves  come 
to  us  at  second-hand.  Cromwell's  words,  however,  as  they 
stand,  suggest  misgivings.  He  had  quarrelled  with  Anne, 
and  she  had  threatened  him  with  the  scaffold.  He  had  been 
active  in  promoting  her  divorce.  He  had  recommended 
the  Bang,  as  a  step  towards  it,  to  accept  the  Emperor's 
overtures,  even  though  they  involved  a  reconciliation  with 
the  Pope,  and  the  King  had  angrily  refused.  If  Anne 
maintained  her  place,  his  own  situation  could  not  fail  to  be 
most  dangerous ;  and  if  he  had  been  really  playing  a  false 
game,  the  commendations  of  Anne  and  her  brother,  other- 
wise so  much  out  of  place,  become  intelligible.  That  he 
was  an  unscrupulous  politician  has  been  seen  already  when 
he  spoke  to  Chapuys  ^'  like  Caiaphas."  It  is  fair  to  add, 
however,  that  we  know  nothing  of  him  which  would  justify 
a  suspicion  that  he  would  be  guilty  of  so  hideous  a  crime 
as  knowingly  to  forge  a  charge  of  adultery  against  a  woman 
whom  he  knew  to  be  mnocent. 

At  any  rate,  the  case  against  Anne  and  *'  her  accom-« 

plices  "  rapidly  assumed  shape.     She  was  accused  of  having 

1  Lay  avoit  este  I'autorite  de  descouvrir  et  parachever  lesdictes  affaires 
d'icelle  concubine,  en  quoy  il  avoit  eu  une  merveilleuse  peine;  et  que  sur 
le  desplesur  et  couroox  qu'il  avoit  eu  sur  le  responce  que  le  Roy  son  Maitre 
m'avoit  donn^  le  tiers  jour  de  Pasques  il  se  meet  a  fantasies  de  enquerir  la 
dicte  affaire;  et  que  une  des  choses  que  I'avoit  mis  en  soub^on  et  anime 
pour  s'enquerir  du  cas  avoit  este  une  prognostication  faicte  en  Flandes,  la 
quelle  menav^it  ce  Roy  d'une  conspiration  des  plus  proches  de  sa  personne, 
It  sur  ce  il  me  loua  grandement  le  sens  esprit  et  cceur  de  la  dicte  concubiiit 
It  de  ion  frere.  — Chapuys  k  I'Empereur,  6  Juin. 
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committed  herself  with  Mark  Smeton  the  mwgidan,  wiA 
Sir  Henry  Norris,  Sir  William  Brereton,  and  Sir  Francis 
Weston.  She  was  charged  besides  with  incest  with  hei 
brother.  Time,  place,  circumstances,  all  were  given,  and 
something  must  have  been  produced  in  the  way  of  proof. 
There  were  grand  juries  and  petty  juries.  A  special  com 
mission  was  appointed  to  try  the  four  gentlemen.  All  the 
judges  sat  upon  it,  and  among  others  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire, 
Anne's  father.  Anne  herself  and  Lord  Rochford  were 
tried  by  the  Peers.  Mark  Smeton  pleaded  guilty.  He 
was  treated  in  the  Tower  with  exceptional  severity,  which 
does  not  look  as  if  he  had  been  bribed  to  lie.  He  had 
confessed  from  the  first,  and  adhered  to  his  confession  to 
the  last.  The  rest  said  they  were  innocent,  but  their  state- 
ments curiously  varied. 

Chapuys'  account  of  the  trials  is  the  most  circumstantial 
which  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  long,  but  its  extreme 
interest  forbids  compression. 

A  letter  of  the  Emperor's,  written  before  he  had  heard  of 
Anne's  arrest,  arrived  a  day  or  two  after  it.  Chapuys  had 
been  ill,  but  he  sent  a  copy  to  Cromwell,  who  expressed 
himself  delighted  at  the  Emperor's  expressions  of  good-will 
towards  England,  and  gave  hopes  that  the  feeling  would  be 
reciprocated  on  the  part  of  his  master.  Things  could  not, 
he  said,  be  in  better  train  than  they  were,  especially  through 
what  had  happened  in  the  matter  of  the  concubine.  He  re- 
minded Chapuys  of  what  he  had  said  to  him  on  the  Eve  of 
•St.  Matthias,  when  he  had  foretold  what  was  likely  to  hap- 
pen. He  professed  great  anxiety  for  Chapuys'  convales- 
cence, that  when  the  concubine  and  her  accomplices  were 
despatched,  he  might  come  to  Court  and  carry  out  his  nego- 
tiations. 

"  Sire,"  Chapuys'  letter  continued,  "  no  one  could  have 
imagined  the  delight  which  the  people  are  everywhere 
exhibiting,  not  so  much  for  the  rum  of  the  concubine  as  for 
the  hope  of  the  reinstatement  of  the  PTincess.     So  fistr  the 
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ISmg  shows  no  mclination  to  replace  her.  The  Gouncil 
have  twice  moved  him  about  it,  but  he  remains  obstinate 
I  learn  from  good  authority  that  in  a  conversation  between 
Jane  Seymour  and  the  King  about  their  approaching  mar- 
riage, before  the  concubine  was  arrested,  the  lady  proposed 
to  him  to  bring  back  the  Princess  to  the  Court  The  King 
told  her  that  she  was  a  fool.  She  ought  rather,  he  said,  to 
think  of  the  position  of  the  children  which  they  might  ex- 
pect for  themselves,  and  not  of  the  elevation  of  the  other. 
She  answered  that  in  soliciting  the  restoration  of  the  Prin- 
cess she  believed  she  was  consulting  the  good  of  the  King, 
of  herself,  of  her  children,  should  she  have  any,  and  of  all 
the  realm ;  without  it  neither  the  Emperor  nor  the  English 
nation  would  be  satisfied,  and  nothing  was  to  be  looked  for 
but  ruin.  She  speaks  fair,  and  I  will  use  all  means  in  my 
power  to  keep  her  to  her  purpose.  I  hope  in  three  days 
to  speak  to  the  King  and  the  Council.  I  will  also  com 
municate  about  it  with  a  part  of  the  Lords  who  have  been 
summoned  hither  to  a  meeting  of  Parliament.  The  concu- 
bine's little  bastard  will,  I  believe,  be  excluded  from  the 
succession ;  the  King  means  Parliament  to  invite  him  to 
marry  again.  To  conceal  the  affection  which  he  bears  to 
the  Lady  Seymour  he  keeps  her  seven  miles  distant,  in  the 
house  of  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  he  says  in  public 
that  he  does  not  desire  to  re-enter  the  married  state  unless 
his  subjects  constrain  him. 

"  Sire,  the  same  evening  on  which  the  concubine  was 
taken  to  the  Tower,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  going,  according 
to  the  custom  in  England,  to  ask  his  father's  blessing  before 
retiring  to  rest,  the  King  burst  mto  tears,  saying  that  he 
and  his  sister,  meaning  the  Princess,  must  thank  God  for 
having  escaped  the  hands  of  that  accursed  and  venomous 
iiarlot,  who  had  intended  to  poison  them.  From  these 
words  it  would  appear  that  he  knows  something.* 

1  Sire,  le  mesme  soir  que  la  dicte  concubine  f  ut  menee  a  la  Tour,  allant 
le  Due  de  Richmond  donner  le  bon  soir  au  Roy  son  pere  et  luy  demander  la 
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**  Sire,  on  the  12th  of  this  montli  there  were  oondenmed 
as  traitors  Master  Norris,  a  gentleman  of  the  King's  priv^ 
chamber ;  Master  Weston,  who  used  to  sleep  with  the 
King ;  and  Master  Brereton,  a  gentleman  of  the  chamber 
also,  of  whom  I  wrote  by  my  man  to  your  Majesty.  The 
varlet,  sire,  is  the  only  one  that  has  confessed.  He  admitted 
that  he  had  been  with  the  concubine  three  times.  The  rest 
were  condemned  on  presumption  and  certain  indications, 
without  proof  or  valid  confession.^ 

"  On  the  loth  the  concubine  and  her  brother  were  con- 
demned for  treason  by  all  the  principal  lords  in  England. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  pronounced  sentence,  and  I  am  told 
that  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  was  ready  to  assist  at  the  judg- 
ment as  he  had  done  at  the  condemnation  of  the  other  four. 
The  said  *  putain '  and  her  brother  were  not  taken  to  West- 
minster like  the  other  criminals,  but  were  tried  at  the 
Tower.  There  was,  however,  no  secret  made  of  it,  for  over 
two  thousand  persons  were  present.  The  principal  charge 
against  her  was  that  she  had  cohabited  with  her  brother  and 
her  other  accomplices ;  that  a  promise  had  passed  between 
her  and  Norris  that  she  would  marry  him  after  the  King's 
decease  —  a  proof  that  they  desired  his  death  —  and  that 
she  had  received  certain  medals  from  Norris  ....  (four 
words  illegible  in  MS.)  ....  that  she  had  caused  the  late 

benediction  a  la  coustume  d'Angleterre,  le  diet  Roy  se  print  a  larmoyer, 
disant  que  luy  et  sa  sceur,  entendant  la  Princesse^  estoient  bien  tenuz  a 
Dieu  d'avoir  eschappe  lea  mains  d'icelle  mauldicte  et  venificque  putain 
qu'avoit  deliber^  les  faire  empoisonner,  dont  il  fault  dire  que  le  ^Kt  Roy 
en  89avoit  quelque  chose. 

The  suspicion,  whether  groundless  or  well  grounded,  was  not  confined  to 
the  King.  The  Uuke  of  Richmond  died  in  the  summer,  and  a  contempo- 
rary chroniclor,  otherwise  well  inclined  to  Anne  Boleyn,  and  who  gives 
more  particulars  about  her  fall  than  any  other  English  writer  of  the  time, 
says  :  — 

"  It  was  thought  that  he  was  privily  poisoned  by  the  means  of  Queen 
Anne  and  her  brother  I^)rd  Rochford,  for  he  pined  inwardly  in  his  body 
long  before  he  died.  God  knoweth  the  truth  thereof." — MS.  belonging 
(o  Lord  Henry  Percy,  about  to  be  pub'jshed  by  the  Camden  Society. 

1  Far  pmsumption  et  aucuns  indices  sans  preuve  ny  confession  yalidi^ 
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Qaeen  to  be  poisoned,  and  that  she  had  intended  to  do  the 
same  to  the  Princess.^ 

'^  To  all  these  charges  she  gave  an  absolute  denial,  and 
replied  to  each  with  a  sufficiently  coloured  ^  answer.  She 
admitted,  indeed,  that  she  had  given  money  to  Weston,  as 
she  had  also  done  to  various  other  young  gentlemen.  It 
was  objected  to  her  and  to  her  brother,  that  they  had 
mocked  at  the  King  and  at  his  dress,  and  that  she  had 
shown  in  many  ways  that  she  had  no  love  for  the  King,  but 
was  weary  of  him.' 

"  The  brother  was  charged  with  having  cohabited  with 
her,  on  presumption ;  having  on  one  occasion  been  a  long 
time  alone  with  her,  and  from  certain  other  trifling  follies. 
He  replied  to  all  so  well  that  many  persons  present  were 
ready  to  bet  ten  to  one  that  he  would  be  acquitted ;  *  espe- 
cially because  no  witnesses  were  produced  either  against 
him  or  against  her,  as  is  the  custom  when  the  prisoner  de- 
nies the  crime  of  which  he  is  accused. 

**I  must  not  omit  that,  among  other  things,  it  was 
objected  to  Lord  Rochford,  as  a  crime,  that  his  sister  the 
*  putain '  had  told  his  wife  '  que  le  Roy  n'estoit  habille  en 
cas  de  soy  ....  avec  femme,  et  qu*il  n'avoit  ny  vertu  ny 
puissance.*  They  had  not  wished  to  allow  this  charge  to 
get  abroad.  It  was  shown  to  Rochferd  in  writing,  with  a 
protest  that  it  was  not  to  be  read  aloud.  But  he  immedi- 
ately declared  the  matter,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  Crom- 
well and  several  others,  who  were  unwilling  that  a  suspicion 
should  be  engendered  to  the  prejudice  of  the  offspring  that 
the  King  pretends  to  have.* 

1  Qu'elle  avoit  fait  emDoissonner  la  feue  Royne  et  machine  de  faire  U 
mesme  a  la  Princesse. 

2  Collor^  —  plausible. 

'^  II  luy  fut  aussy  objecte  et  au  frere  aussy  qu'ilz  estoient  mocqu^  ia 
Roy  et  de  ses  habillements  ;  et  qu^elle  en  plusieurs  fafons  demonstroit  M 
aymer  ledict  Roy  ains  estre  ennuy^  de  luy. 

*  Au  tout  il  respondit  si  bien  que  plusieurs  des  assistans  vonlurent  gaiger 
dix  pour  ung  qu'il  seroit  absolu. 

*  Au  gnnd  despit  de  Cromwell  et  aucungs  autres  qui  ne  voaldroient  to 
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**  It  was  objected  also  to  Lim,  that  he  had  used  worcb  ii 
which  he  had  expressed  a  doubt  whether  his  sister's  dau^ 
ter  was  the  Ejing's  child  or  not.^ 

"  They  were  tried  separately  and  did  not  see  each  other 
The  concubine  was  condemned  first.  When  she  heard  her 
sentence,  which  was  to  be  burnt  or  to  lose  her  head,  at  the 
King's  pleasure,  she  said  that  death  was  welcome  to  her: 
her  chief  sorrow  was  that  the  gentlemen,  who  were  inno- 
cent and  loyal  to  the  King,  were  to  die  for  her  sake.  She 
begged  only  for  a  short  respite  to  dispose  her  conscience. 

^^  The  brother,  when  he  heard  his  sentence,  said,  that 
since  die  he  must,  he  would  not  any  longer  maintain  his 
innocence.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had  well  deserved 
death,^  and  'desired  that  the  King  would  allow  his  debts  to 
be  paid  out  of  his  property. 

"  Although  all  the  world  here  is  delighted  at  the  execu- 
tion of  the  harlot,  there  are  few  persons  who  do  not  mur- 
mur at  and  consider  most  strange  the  forms  which  have 
been  observed  in  the  process  and  condemnation  of  the 
others.  The  King  is  variously  spoken  of,  nor  will  people 
be  more  appeased  when  they  know  what  has  passed  and  is 
passing  between  him  and  Mistress  Jane  Seymour.  It  is 
remarked  already  that  the  King,  though  he  has  received  so 
great  an  injury,  hasjbeen  in  the  highest  spirits  since  the 
harlot's  arrest.  lie  goes  continually  with  ladies  to  banquets 
at  this  place  and  that.  Sometimes  he  remains  till  past 
midnight,  returning  by  the  river.  He  is  accompanied  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  with  musical  instruments,  and  with 
the  singers  of  his  privy  chamber.     Men  interpret  it  as  mean- 

cest  endroit  s'engendroit  suspicion  qui  pourroit  prejudiquer  a  la  lignee  que 
le  diet  Roy  pretend  avoir. 

1  II  luy  fut  aussy  objecte  qu'il  avoit  eu  sem^  quelques  parolles  par  les- 
quelles  il  mectoit  en  doubte  si  la  fille  de  sa  soeur  estoit  fille  du  Roy  ou  non. 

2  I^  frere  apres  sa  condemnation  dit  que  puisque  failloit  qu'il  mourut  il 
ne  vouloit  plus  soubstenir  son  innocence,  ains  confessoit  qu'il  avoit  bien 
deservy  la  inort,  seulement  supplioit  aiidict  Roy  vouloir  pennectre  que  de 
see  biens  fussent  pay^s  ses  debtes  qu'il  nomma. 
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ing  that  he  ib  delighted  at  being  qait  of  his  lean  old  wicked 
baggage,  with  hope  of  a  fresh  start.^ 

'^  He  supped  lately  with  a  number  of  ladies  in  the  house 
of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  The  Bishop  came  the  next  daj 
to  tell  me  that  he  had  been  desperately  happy  there.  The 
Bishop  said,  too,  that,  among  other  things,  the  King  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  long  foreboded  the  issue  of  these 
affairs,  and  that  ....  some  time  ago  he  had  composed  a 
tragedy,  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  drawing,  at  the 
same  time,  out  of  his  bosom  a  small  ....  written  in  his 
own  hand.  The  Bishop  did  not  read  it.  Possibly  it  con- 
tained certain  ballads  which  he  had  composed,  and  which 
the  concubine  and  her  brother  were  gravely  charged  with 
having  ridiculed. 

"  Sire,  three  days  after  the  imprisonment  of  the  conca- 
bine,  the  Princess  was  removed  from  her  late  residence. 
She  was  very  honourably  attended,  as  well  by  the  attend- 
ants of  the  little  bastard  as  by  many  other  gentlemen  who 
came  to  her  of  themselves.  Numbers  of  her  old  servants 
and  ladies  went  at  the  news  to  seek  her.  Her  governess 
would  have  allowed  them  to  remain,  but  at  my  advice  she 
has  declined  to  retain  any  one  about  her  person,  save  such 
as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  King  her  &ther. 

"  One  of  my  chief  fears  for  the  Princess  is,  that  when  the 
Estates  call  upon  the  King  to  reinstate  her  in  her  rights 
and  titles,  he  will  not  consent  till  she  has  first  sworn  to 
the  Statutes  annulling  the  first  marriage  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  Pope.  In  this,  I  think,  she  will  be  hard  to  move. 
....  Your  Majesty  will  let  me  know  your  pleasure  in 
the  matter. 

**  Sire,  this  day  Lord  Rochford  and  the  other  four  gen- 
tlemen were  beheaded  in  front  of  the  Tower,  in  spite  of  the 
exertions  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes,  the  French  Am- 
bassador-in-Ordinary,  and  M.  d'  InteviUe,  who  arrived  the 

1  Sentant  fort  a  I'interpretation  de  plusieurs  la  jouyssance  d'estre  qnictt 
de  maigre  vieille  et  meschante  bagage,  avec  espoir  de  rechargement. 
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daj  befbre  yesterday,  to  save  one  of  them  named  Weeton* 
The  concubme  saw  them  executed  from  the  windows  of 
the  Tower,  to  enhance  her  misery  and  grie£  The  Lord 
Rochford  declared  himself  innocent  of  everything  with 
which  he  was  charged ;  although  he  confessed  that  he  had 
deserved  death  for  having  contaminated  himself  with  the 
new  sects  of  religion,  and  for  having  mfected  many  others. 
On  this  account,  he  said,  God  had  justly  punished  him. 
He  prayed  all  the  world  to  keep  clear  of  these  heresies  and 
to  adhere  to  the  true  fEiith,  and  his  words  will  cause  the 
conversion  and  recovery  of  innumerable  souls.^ 

1  Chapuys  sent  afterwards  another  account  in  Spanish  of  Lord  Boch- 
ford's  words,  very  different  from  his  first  version  :  — 

£1  Conde  de  Rochford  hiz6  una  harenga  bien  Catolica,  didendo  al  pue- 
blo que  no  venia  a  predicarlos  antes  para  ser  miradero  y  ejemplo,  confess 
ando  sus  faltas  y  peccados  adelante  de  Dios  y  el  Hey  su  Seiior  —  deda* 
rando  no  ser  menester  les  declarar  las  causas  porque  habia  sido  condenado, 
porque  se  n'abrian  placer  en  oyrlo  ;  antes  demandar  merced  y  perdona  de 
sus  offensas  &  Dios  y  al  Rey  y&  todos  los  otros  a  quien  pudiese  haber 
hecho  mal,  y  que  de  buen  coraaon  como  el  perdonaba  a  cada  uno,  rogando 
que  ninguno  ne  quisiese  seguir  las  vanidades  deste  mundo  ny  trampas  de 
Corte,  las  cuales  le  habian  traydo  4  tal  fin  y  verguen^a  en  que  se  hallaba 
—7  si  hubiese  seguldo  las  doctnnas  Evangelicas  las  cuales  muchas  vecea 
habia  leydo,  no  hubiera  caydo  en  tal  peligro,  porque  mas  vale  el  que  bien 
hace  que  el  que  bien  lee  y  que  finalmente  perdonaba  a  todos  aquellos  que 
le  habian  sentenciado  a  la  muerte,  rogando  quisiesen  rogar  a  Dios  por  sa 
alma. 

There  is  a  duplicate  of  this  account  at  Brussels.  The  version  in  Lord 
Henry  Percy's  MS.  nearly  resembles  it : 

Masters  all.  I  am  come  hither  not  to  preach  and  make  a  sermon,  but 
to  die,  as  the  law  hath  found  me,  and  to  the  law  I  submit  me,  desiring 
you  all,  and  specially  you,  my  masters  of  the  Court,  that  you  will  trust  on 
God  specially,  and  not  on  the  vanities  of  the  world,  for  if  I  had  so  done  I 
think  I  had  been  alive  as  ye  be  now.  Also  I  desire  you  to  help  to  the 
setting  forth  of  the  true  word  of  God,  And  whereas  I  am  slandered  by  it 
I  have  been  diligent  to  read  it  and  set  it  forth  truly  ;  but  if  I  had  been  as 
diligent  to  observe  it,  and  done  and  lived  thereafter,  as  I  was  to  read  it 
and  set  it  forth,  I  had  not  come  hereto.  Wherefore  I  beseech  you  all  to 
be  workers,  and  live  thereafter,  and  not  to  read  it  and  live  not  thereafter. 
As  for  mine  offences,  it  cannot  prevail  you  to  hear  them  that  I  die  here 
for,  but  I  beseech  God  that  I  may  be  an  example  to  you  all,  and  that  all 
you  may  beware  by  me.  And  heartily  I  require  you  all  to  pray  for  mei 
and  to  forgive  mo  if  I  have  offended  you,  and  I  forgive  yon  all,  and  Qod 
save  the  King. 
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**The  concubine  will  certainly  be  executed  to-morrow^ 
or  at  latest  on  Friday.  The  King,  I  think,  is  impatient 
that  it  is  not  already  done.  The  day  before  she  was  con- 
demned, he  sent  Sir  Nicholas  Carew  and  some  other  gen- 
tlemen to  fetch  Mistress  Seymour.  They  brought  her 
within  a  mile  of  the  palace,  where  she  is  splendidly  served 
by  the  officers  of  the  royal  kitchen,  and  is  magnificently 
dressed.  A  lady,  a  relation  of  hers,  who  dined  with  her 
on  the  day  of  the  sentence,  told  me  that  a  message  came 
from  the  King  to  her  in  the  morning  that  by  three  o'clock 
he  would  send  her  word  that  the  concubine  was  condemned^ 
This  he  did  by  Master  Bryan,  whom  he  despatched  with  all 
speed.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  will  marry 
the  said  Mistress  Seymour :  some  believe  that  the  contracts 
and  promises  have  already  passed. 

"  So  far,  sire,  I  wrote  yesterday,  but  I  delayed  my  de- 
spatch for  a  day  that  I  might  be  able  to  advertise  your 
Majesty  for  certain  of  the  concubine's  execution.  It  was 
done  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  inside  the  Tower. 
There  were  present  the  Chancellor,  Master  Cromwell,  and 
many  others  of  the  King's  Council,  and  a  large  concourse 
of  English  subjects  besides.  Foreigners  were  not  admitted. 
It  is  said  that  although  the  bodies  and  heads  of  those  decap- 
itated the  day  before  yesterday  have  been  already  buried, 
the  concubine's  head  will  be  set#upon  the  bridge,  at  least 
for  a  time.  She  confessed  and  communicated  yesterday, 
expecting  that  she  was  then  to  have  died.  No  one  ever 
Bhowed  better  inclination  for  death  than  she;  she  even 
pressed  those  who  had  her  in  charge  to  make  haste  with  it ; 

We  have  here  evidently  two  different  versions  of  the  same  words,  and 
both  are  confirmed  by  a  friend  of  Norris  and  Brereton  named  Constan- 
tyne,  who  said  that  he  was  utterly  incredulous  of  the  guilt  of  any  of  the 
parties  "till  he  heard  them  speak  at  their  deaths,  when  in  a  manner  all 
confessed  except  Norris,  who  said  almost  nothing." 

After  all  the  insight  which  Chapuys'  letters  give  us  into  this  extraor- 
dinary story,  it  remains  remarkable  that  not  Smeton  only  but  all  the 
others  died  without  declaring  themselves  innocent,  and  virtually  ackiioiid< 
•d^^ng  that  for  some  cause  or  other  they  were  justly  punished. 
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and  when  ihe  order  came  to  defer  ihe  execation  till  to-d&j, 
she  showed  much  disappointment ;  she  said  she  was  in  good 
state  and  well  disposed  for  death,  and  she  prayed  the  Grov- 
ernor  of  the  Tower,  for  the  honour  of  God,  that  since  it 
was  so  to  be,  he  would  beg  the  King  to  let  her  be  de- 
spatched incontinently.  The  lady  who  had  the  care  of  her 
sent  me  secret  word  that  both  before  and  after  she  had 
received  the  Holy  Sacrament,  the  concubine  assured  her, 
on  the  damnation  of  her  soul,  that  she  had  never  sinned 
against  the  King  in  the  misuse  of  her  body."  ^ 

By  the  same  post  Chapuys  wrote  also  to  Glanvelle,  add- 
ing other  particulars. 

"  Two  other  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  have  been  arrested  on 
the  same  charges,  and  it  is  thought  that  there  wUl  be  many 
more.  The  King  declares  that  he  believes  more  than  a 
hundred  have  had  to  do  with  her.  There  never  was  prince 
or  person  who  has  more  displayed  his  horns  or  paraded 
them  with  greater  show  of  satisfaction."  * 

The  King  adhered,  notwithstanding  the  disclosures  and 
their  fearful  consequences,  to  his  intended  divorce.  Believ- 
ing, or  affecting  to  believe,  that  Re  had  been  shamefully 
outraged,  he  determined  that  the  offspring  of  the  unhappy 
woman  should  have  no  legitimate  claims  upon  him.  Such 
a  measure,  indeed,  if  causes  had  been  really  found  to  inval- 
idate the  marriage,  was  politically  necessary.  The  divorce 
was  pronounced.     The  grounds  of  it  were  not  made  public. 

"  I  have  just  learnt,"  Chapuys  wrote,  "  that  yesterday 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  declared  and  formally  pro- 
nounced the  daughter  of  the  concubine  to  be  Master  Nor- 

1  La  dame  qui  la  eu  en  garde  m*a  envoy^  dire  en  grand  secret  que  la- 
dicte  concubine  avant  et  apres  la  reception  du  Sainct  Sacrement,  luy 
affirma  sur  la  damnation  de  son  ame  qu'elle  ne  s'estoit  meffaict  de  son 
corps  en  vers  le  Roy.  —  Chapuys  k  I'Empereur,  19  Mai. 

2  Le  Roy  a  dit  qu'il  pensoit  et  creoit  que  plus  de  cent  avoient  eu  affaire 
A  elle.  .  .  .  Vous  ne  vistes  oncques  prince  ne  autre  personne  qui  mani« 
feste  plus  ses  comes  ne  qui  les  pronote  plus  alegremcnt.  Chapuys  adds  : 
— Je  vous  layse  penser  la  cause.  —  Chapuys  k  Granvelle,  19  Mai. 
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ns's  bastard,  and  not  the  daughter  of  the  Eing.  This  wiQ 
remove  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Princess,  who,  I  hope^ 
whatever  difficulties  have  been  hitherto  made,  will  be  now 
proclaimed  the  true  heir  of  the  Crown,  not  as  bom  of  a 
lawful  marriage,  but*  as  legitimate,  nevertheless,  propter 
bonam  fidem  parentum. 

"  Others  say  that  the  Archbishop  has  decreed  the  mar- 
riage between  the  King  and  concubine  invalid  because  the 
King  had  had  connection  with  her  sister,  and  since  both  he 
and  she  were  aware  of  this  impeachment,  the  good  £Eiith  of 
the  parents  could  not  be  invoked  to  legitimatize  the  bastard 
girL" 

The  foulness  of  the  rumours  increased  every  moment. 

"  Although,"  said  Chapuys,  "  I  attach  no  great  impor- 
tance to  this,  I  must  tell  you  that  many  think  the  greater 
part  of  these  new  Bishops  ought  ....  [a  few  words  of 
the  MS.  illegible].  They  say  that  the  Bishops  persuaded 
the  concubine  that  *  confession '  was  not  necessary,  and 
that  in  consequence  she  became  the  bolder  to  continue  in 
her  detestable  and  abominable  vices.  They  are  persuaded, 
moreover,  that  iEiccording  to  the  opinions  of  that  sect,  estoit 
loysible  de  demander  ayde  et  subside  d'ailleurs,  voyre  vers 
ses  propres  parens,  quand  le  mary  n'estoit  idone  et  suffisant 
pour  satisfaire  a  la  femme."  ^ 

The  Peers  and  the  Council,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
long  been  busy  in  private  promoting  the  King's  marriage 
with  Jane  Seymour,  now  formally  requested  him  to  accom- 
plish it  without  delay.  The  Infanta  of  Portugal  was 
offered  to  him  on  one  side.  M.  d'lnteviUe  and  the  Bishop 
of  Tarbes  pressed  on  his  acceptance,  as  Charles  had  antici- 
pated, the  sister  of  the  King  of  France.  The  King  refused 
to  see  the  French  ambassador.  He  said  he  had  already 
experienced  in  the  concubine  the  effects  of  French  breeding.* 

1  Chapuys  a  Granvelle,  19  Mai. 

s  Jje  Roy  respondit  qu'elle  estoit  trop  .  .  .  pour  Inj;  et  d'ailleun  qa'li 
tvoit  trop  experimefnte  en  la  dicte  concubine  que  c'estoit  de  U  nounitim 
de  France.  —  Chapuys  k  PEmpereur,  6  Join. 
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Cromwell  affected  to  blush  for  his  masteir^s  answer,  bat 
be  Baid  their  projKjsals  were  bat  lost  labour,  for  the  King 
would  never  marry  out  of  his  own  realm ;  and  when 
Chafiuys  iriquire^l  why,  he  coolly  answered  that  thej  could 
not  punish  a  foreigner  of  high  birth  if  she  misconducted 
herself  as  they  had  punished  the  concubine.^ 

Chapuys  was  startled.  He  replied,  however,  that  theiv 
could  be  no  fear  of  such  a  misfortune  in  ladies  well  borp 
and  bre^l,  as  they  luul  seen  in  the  late  Queen ;  and  he  said 
that  he  meant  to  persist,  as  opportunity  should  offer,  in 
advancing  the  interests  of  the  Infanta.^ 

With  the  political  alliance  Cromwell  assured  him  that  all 
would  now  go  well.  The  death  of  the  concubine  had  re- 
mo  ve<l  all  obstructions,  and  the  King,  in  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  was  prepared  to  declare  in  Parliament 
the  Princess  to  bo  his  heir.  In  the  matter  of  marriage, 
however,  it  was,  as  he  said,  lost  labour. 

The  morning  after  the  execution,  Jane  Seymour  was 
brought  privately  to  the  palace,  where  the  preliminary  con- 
tract was  executed.  The  secret  was  kept  for  a  few  days, 
but  rumours  began  to  go  abroad-  It  was  whispered  that 
the  marriage  had  been  contemplated  while  Anne  was  alive, 
and  Chapuys  anticipated  an  expression  of  popular  discon- 
tent. Ho  was  agrccjably,  or  disagreeably,  disappointed 
however.  The  ceremony  itself  was  private,  but  at  Whit- 
suntide Queen  Jane  was  installed  in  the  palace,  and  re- 
ceived Chapuys'  congratulations  in  a  formal  audience,  while 
no  sound  was  heard  anywhere  but  of  general,  and  by  him, 
at  least,  unexpected  satisfaction.' 

1  M(i  diet  (1110  icelluy  IJaily  de  Troyes  et  I'autre  Ambassadeur  avoient 
proposc.H  lo  inaria^e  do  l'aisn(^o  fille  de  France  avec  ce  Roy,  mais  que 
c'estoit  peine  perdue,  car  ce  Roy  ne  so  marieroit  oncques  hors  de  son  Roy- 
aulmo,  ct  luy  demandant  raison  pourquoy  il  m'cn  dit  avec  assez  mine 
anflurance  quo  so  venant  a  nieffaire  de  son  corps  une  Royne  estrangere  qnt 
fut  do  prando  sang  et  parentage,  Pon  ne  pourroit  chatier  et  s'en  faire 
quicte  comme  il  avoit  faict  de  la  demiere.  —  Chapuys  h  PEmpereur,  6  Juin. 

9  Ibid. 

'  C'eflioit  chose  incredible  du  play  sir  que  ce  peuple  avoit  de  ce  mariAge- 
-  Ibid. 
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The  Emperor  had  asked  for  a  description  of  Jane. 

"  She  is  the  sister,"  Chapuys  wrote  to  Granvelle,  "  of  a 
certabi  Edward  Seymour,  and  she  has  completed  her  twen- 
ty-fifth year.  She  is  short,  of  no  great  beauty,  and,  as  all 
the  world  says,  not  even  tolerably  pretty.  She  is  fair  com- 
plexioned,  and  rather  pale  than  otherwise.  Having  been 
long  about  the  Court,  you  may  imagine  that  she  knows 
how  to  conduct  herself,  and  what  it  is  to  make  such  a  mar- 
riage as  this.  The  King  is  delighted,  being  relieved  of  the 
trouble,  which,  as  it  is  said,  the  concubine  caused  him ;  il 
n'a  ny  vigueur  ny  vertu,  et  d'ailleurs  ....  en  cas  qu'elle 
soit  pucelle.  If  they  want  a  divorce,  never  fear,  they  will 
find  witnesses  in  plenty.  She  is  of  no  great  experience^ 
but  she  is  perhaps  clever,  and  they  tell  me  she  is  proud 
and  haughty.  She  has  great  affection  and  reverence  for 
the  Princess."^ 

There  is  something  more  to  tell,  but  we  may  pause  for  a 
moment  to  review  the  ground. 

Anne  Boleyn,  it  is  evident,  had  borne  herself  in  her 
invidious  position  with  much  indiscretion.  She  had  insulted 
the  peers.  She  and  her  brother  had  ostentatiously  favoured 
the  new,  and  as  yet  unpopular,  opinions  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  in  their  anxiety  to  rid  themselves  of  their 
dangerous  rivals,  they  had  endeavoured  to  bring  Queen 
Catherine  and  the  Princess  Mary  to  the  scaffold  under  the 
Act  of  Supremacy.  Chapuys  mentions  this,  not  once  only, 
or  as  a  rumour,  but  in  almost  every  letter  for  a  whole  year, 
circumstantially  and  positively.  He  gives  the  names  of  the 
persons  from  whom  he  drew  his  information,  and  they  were 
persons  with  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing  the  truth. 
Indisputably,  it  was  the  general  belief  of  the  great  families, 
and  of  Queen  Catherine's  friends  about  the  Court,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  belief  was  well  founded. 

As  a  natural  consequence,  though  probably  without  any 
foundation  at  all,  when  Queen  Catherine  died,  her  rival  was 

^  Chapuys  k  Granvelle,  18  MaL 
VOL.  II.  36 
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believed  to  have  poisoned  her.  It  was  believed  also  that 
she  meant  to  poison  Mary,  and  thus  there  is  no  longer  a 
mystery  in  the  formation  of  a  party  whose  object  was  to 
separate  her  from  the  King,  and  if  possible  destroy  her. 
The  King  himself  had  for  some  time  been  estranged  from 
her  —  we  do  not  know  the  reasons.  His  fancy  for  Jane 
Seymour  is  first  mentioned  in  January  1536.  He  had 
scarcely  spoken  ten  times  to  Anne  in  the  three  preceding 
months,  so  that  a  fancy  for  another  woman  was  not  the 
only  cause.  The  state  of  politics  made  another  marriage 
desirable  for  him,  and  immediately  that  his  own  inclinations 
were  discovered  to  be  wavering,  a  powerful  faction,  sup- 
ported by  his  favourite  ministers,  was  at  hand  to  encourage 
his  discontent.  After  Anne's  last  miscarriage  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  divorce  her,  and  the  only  question  was  of  the 
means.  Had  he  accepted  the  Emperor's  overtures  it  would 
have  been  easy,  but  he  was  unexpectedly  obstinate  about 
Rome,  and  some  other  plan  had  to  be  discovered.  There 
is  no  sign  of  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  King  to  charge 
her  with  misconduct  towards  himself  since  her  marriage,  or 
of  any  thought  of  doing  more  than  divorce  her ;  nor  would 
he  purchase  a  divorce  at  the  price  of  submitting  to  the 
Pope.  But  the  Imperial  faction  had  gone  too  far  to  recede. 
Her  connection  with  Lord  Percy  was  discovered,  or  said  to 
be  discovered,  and  on  this  Chapuys  said  that  action  was  to 
have  been  taken. 

At  that  instant  appeared  the  accumulated  charges  of 
incest  and  adultery.  Ghapuys'  letters  do  not  fully  explain 
them,  but  they  explain  the  readiness  with  which  they  were 
believed.  Lord  Howard  said  that  Smeton  had  been  found 
in  her  bed.  Had  this  been  so  it  would  have  been  proved 
upon  her  trial.  But  Smeton  was  with  her,  as  she  herself 
admitted,  on  the  last  of  April ;  and  Smeton  confessed  his 
guilt  and  hers.  The  two  things  may  have  been  connected 
or  may  not.  The  guilt  may  have  been  real,  but  also  rea- 
sons may  be  imagined  for  his  having  lied.    In  the  account 
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in  the  Baga  de  Secretis  the  lovers  are  said  to  have  been 
jealous  of  each  other,  and  Smeton  (it  is  but  a  conjecture) 
seeing  Norris  or  Weston  more  favoured  than  himself,  may 
have  entangled  himself  in  stories  from  which  he  could  not 
afterwards  extricate  himself.  The  other  points  proved 
against  her  of  levity,  folly,  indecency,  may  have  been  well 
founded,  and  yet  are  all  compatible  with  substantial  inno- 
cence ;  while  to  the  heated  imagination  of  a  world  prepared 
by  hatred  to  condemn  her,  they  may  have  appeared  con- 
firmation strong  as  proof  from  Holy  Writ. 

Her  brother  and  the  three  other  gentlemen  were  involved 
in  the  same  detestation.  They  belonged  to  the  same  fac- 
tion. They  had  been  connected  most  probably  with  her 
policy.  If  she  had  jested  with  Lady  Rochford  on  matters 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  mentioned  —  if  she  had 
allowed  Weston  to  make  love  to  her,  and  talked  to  Norris 
about  "  dead  men's  shoes  "  —  she  had  lost  the  protection 
of  the  presumption  of  innocence  which  forms  a  shield  round 
genuine  modesty.  The  Peers  who  found  her  guilty  may 
thus  have  given  their  verdict  without  wilful  perjury.  The 
law  allowed  prisoners  under  charge  of  treason  no  counsel. 
There  were  no  witnesses,  but  only  written  depositions 
which  they  were  themselves  called  to  answer  offhand ;  and 
a  Court  which  started  with  a  ready-made  presumption  of 
guilt  would  be  unlikely,  in  a  defence  made  under  such 
conditions,  to  find  much  to  shake  their  opinions.  If  there 
was  intentional  treachery  anywhere  it  was  in  Cromwell, 
but  he,  too,  may  have  been  deceived  by  his  wishes. 

The  King  evidently  believed  the  whole  charge  —  the 
adultery,  the  incest,  the  poisoning  of  Catherine,  the  in- 
tended poisoning  of  Mary  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 
Anne's  execution  was  not  necessary  for  his  release  from 
her — for,  as  it  was,  a  divorce  was  pronounced  —  but  the 
assumption  of  her  guilt  was  a  salve  to  his  conscience.  It 
was  a  satisfaction  to  him  to  see  in  the  woman  who  had  be- 
come a  burden  to  him  a  monster  of  wickedness.    There 
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wan  iiothin/;^  to  suggest  a  doubt  to  him  of  wha;  one  of  tka 
accuHcd  particB  confessed,  of  charges  which  every  one  aboat 
him  d(;(;Iared  to  be  true,  and  to  which  he  himself  was  bat 
t\)0  willing  to  give  cnjdit  Chapuys,  who  half  believed 
Ann(^  U)  he  innocent,  who  spoke  with  cynical  contempt  of 
Henry's  parade  of  his  horns,  who  knew  all  that  had  passed 
about  Jane  Seymour,  yet  continued  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote his  marriage  with  the  Infanta ;  the  French  ambas- 
sador, e(iually,  had  another  candidate  for  his  hand,  and 
unscrupulous  as  were  the  politicians  of  the  sixteenth  century 
in  such  matters,  it  is  impossible  that  they  could  have  sus- 
pected liim  of  deliberate  and  dastardly  murder. 

Tlie  country  was  clearly  satisfied.  Anne  Boleyn  was 
BU[)pose(l  in  England  to  have  been  innocent  only  when 
Kli:sabeth  had  become  the  national  idol.  Any  passing  mis- 
givings were  dispelled  by  the  speeches  at  the  executions, 
which  under  every  hypothesis,  except  that  the  sufferers 
lyero  really  guilty  of  some  crime  or  other,  remain  hard  to 
be  vlca'omuUhI  for. 

But  Chapuys'  story  is  not  yet  completed. 

ParliauKjut  had  been  called  to  revise  what  had  been 
done,  and  to  make  the  changes  in  the  disposition  of  the 
ftucjcession  which  had  been  rendered  necessary  by  the 
iilegitimatizin^  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  In  default  of  issue 
from  his  marriage  with  Jane  Seymour,  the  King  intended 
to  se-ttle  the  crown  on  the  Duke  of  Richmond.^ 

TIkj  Duke  l)(;came  dangerously  ill.  Slow  poison,  so  the 
impassioned  world  imagined,  had  actually  been  administered 
to  him  by  the  unhaj)py  Anne,  and  he  sank  so  fast,  and  was 
80  evidently  dying,  that  the  intention  was  exchanged  for  a 
provision  enabling  the  King  to  dispose  the  succession  in  his 
will.  The  King  himself  was  solemnly  thanked  for  having 
complied  with  the  re(|uost  of  the  Peers  and  Council,  and 

1  Le  quel  pour  tout  certain  il  entendoit  de  faire  son  successeur,  et  pensoit 
ji  BE  maladie  ne  f ut  survenu  Ic  fairc  declairer  par  le  Parlement.  —  Chapujn 
k  I'Empereur,  23  Juilht. 
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taken  another  wife.  In  conformity  with  Crammer's  sen- 
tence, the  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn  was  declared  to 
have  been  void  from  the  first,  and  Elizabeth  in  consequence 
to  be  a  bastard. 

The  statute  having  been  silent  as  to  the  cause,  conjecture 
has  been  busy  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  obstacle. 

Of  the  two  explanations  already  offered  by  Chapuys,  he 
now  pronounced  positively  for  the  second,  not,  however, 
without  implying  that  the  Parliament  might,  if  it  had 
pleased,  have  proceeded  on  the  connection  with  Norris,  or 
on  the  previous  marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

"  The  statute  constituting  the  concubine's  daughter  the 
lawful  heir  to  the  crown  has  been  repealed,"  he  said,  "  and 
she  has  been  declared  bastard,  not  as  being  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Norris,  as  might  have  been  more  honourably  alleged, 
but  because  the  marriage  between  the  King  and  the  concu- 
bine was  in  itself  illegitimate,  the  King  having  previously 
had  carnal  knowledge  of  the  said  concubine's  sister.  For 
this  cause  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  gave  a  sentence 
of  divorce  a  day  or  two  before  the  execution.  There  was 
no  need  of  it,  for  death  and  the  sword  were  to  divorce  her 
speedily  enough  and  absolutely  enough.  Or  if  they  chose 
to  have  it  so,  they  might  have  found  a  fairer  pretext  in  her 
having  been  already  married  to  another  husband  who  was 
still  alive.  But  God  has  been  pleased  to  discover  a  greater 
and  worse  than  inexcusable  abomination,  inasmuch  as  the 
King  could  allege  ignorance  neither  of  law  nor  of  fact. 
God  grant  that  here  may  be  the  end  of  all  his  follies."  * 

^  Le  statut  declairant  princesse  legitime  heretiere  la  fille  de  la  concubine 
a  i.ste  revoqu^  et  elle  declaire  bastarde  non  point  comme  fille  de  Mr. 
Norris  comme  se  pouvoit  plus  honnestement  dire,  mais  pour  avoir  este  le 
manage  entre  ladicte  concubine  et  le  diet  Roy  illegitime,  a  cause  qu'il 
avoit  cogneu  chamellement  la  soduf  de  la  dicte  concubine ;  pour  laquelle 
cause  I'Archevesque  de  Canterbury  ung  ou  deux  jours  avant  que  ladicte 
concubine  fut  execut^e  donna  et  prefera  la  sentence  de  divorce,  de  quoy 
oonune  s^avez  trop  mieulx  n'estoit  grand  besoign,  puisque  I'epee  et  la  mort 
lefl  avoit  prochainement  et  absolument  divorties;  et  puisque  aussy  1« 
vonloient  foire,  le  pretexte  eust  este  plus  honneste  d'alleguer  qa'elle  avoil 
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This  is  a  positive  assertion  of  great  conseqaenoe,  and  is  ft 
strong  con ti miction,  if  it  does  not  amount  to  more,  of  the 
conjecture  which  has  been  already  ventured  bv  Lingard  and 
other  writers.  The  wonis  of  the  statute  to  which  Chapays 
refers,  however,  aro  these :  — 

God  of  'lAte  i.f  HI?  inr.aice  ^•odne^jt,  from  whom  no  secret  things  can  be 
Lid,  ha'h  cau<«:d  to  bv  Im.tu^ht  to  li^fht  evident  and  open  knowledge  of 
eerudn  jui-i,  true,  and  lawful  impediments,  unknown  at  the  '"*^"«g  of  the 
late  Act.  and  finct  th.U  tinz  CK-nftsttJ  hjf  the  Lady  Annty  before  the  moet 
Beveivned  Father  in  G«hI.  Thomas,  Axtrhbishop  of  Canterbmy,  sittings 
judicially  for  the  ?ame.  by  the  which  it  plainly  appean  that  the  said  ma^ 
riage  was  never  good  nor  consonant  to  the  law. 

The  Lodv  Anne  couKl  not  be  said  to  have  confessed  the 
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King's  guilt  with  her  sister ;  and  to  Chapuvs'  accoimt  there 
is  another  equally  positive  to  be  opposed. 

^The  same  day.  May  17.  in  the  afternoon,"  says  the 
same  contemporary  chronicler  from  whom  I  have  already 
quoted.^  '^  at  a  solemn  court  kept  at  Lambeth  by  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and-  the  Doctors  of  the  Laws, 
the  King  was  divorced  from  his  wife  Queen  Anne,  and 
there,  at  the  same  court,  was  a  privy  contract  approved  thai 
she  had  made  to  the  Barl  of  Xorthumherland  afore  the 
Kings  time.  And  so  she  was  discharged,  and  was  never 
lawful  Queen  of  England.'' 

The  proceeilings  in  Parliament  were  secret-  It  does  not 
appear  from  what  source  Chapuys  derived  his  information, 
or  whv  his  version  should  be  more  accurate  than  the  chron- 
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ider's,  unless  it  be  that  in  so  dark  a  storv  the  most  tm- 
fevourable  interpretation  is  the  more  probable.  It  is  not 
easy  to  suppose  that  the  King,  having  confessedly  other 
ground-  to  go  upon,  should  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  ex- 
pose his  own  wickedness.  It  is,  at  least,  possible  that  Cha- 
puys was  retailing  a  rumour  which  was  growing  popular 

cste  mariee  a  autre  encores  vivant.    Mai?  Diea  a  voulu  descoavrir  pins 
grande  abhominatlon  qu'est  plus  que  inexcusable,  actendn  qa*il  ne  peah 
alleguer  ignorance  net^ue  juris  neque  facti.     Dien  veuille  qua  telle  soit  la 
fin  de  toutes  ses  folies.  —  Chapuys  a  Granvelle,  8  Juillat. 
I  Sea  note,  p.  651,  and  note,  p.  656. 
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among  the  Catholics,  as  reflectiug  infamy  on  persons  whom 
they  detested. 

Whether  the  King's  connection  with  Mary  Boleyn  was 
or  was  not  the  occasion  of  the  divorce,  is  independent  of 
course  of  the  further  question,  whether  such  a  connection 
ever  really  existed.  Mary  Boleyn  may  have  been  Henry's 
mistress,  yet  the  chronicler  be  right  in  his  explanation  of 
the  divorce.  I  will  therefore  add  a  few  words  on  the  gen- 
eral evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  charge. 

The  liaison,  if  real,  must  have  taken  place  previous  to 
1521.  In  the  January  of  that  year  Mary  Boleyn  married 
Sir  Henry  Carey,  and  no  one  pretends  that  it  occurred 
after  she  became  Carey's  wife.  Nothing  was  known  about 
it  at  the  time,  nor  was  it  ever  heard  of  till  many  years 
after,  during  the  agitation  of  the  first  divorce. 

In  1527,  however,  a  draft  was  sketched  of  a  dispensation 
enabling  Henry  to  marry  a  second  wife,  for  which  it  was 
intended  to  apply  to  the  Pope,  and  which  appears,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  suspicious.  The  King  applies  for  permission 
to  marry,  cum  quacunque  alia  muliere,  etsi  ilia  talis  sit  quae 
alias  cum  alio  matrimonium  contraxerit,  dummodo  illud 
camali  copula  non  consummaverit  etiamsi  tibi  (the  Pope  is 
supposed  to  be  addressing  the  King),  alias  secundo  vel 
remotiori  gradu  consanguinitatis  aut  primo  affinitatis  ex 
quocunque  licito  seu  illicito  coitu  conjuncta,  dummodo 
relicta  fratris  tui  non  fuerit,  ac  etiamsi  cognatione  spiritual! 
aut  legali  tibi  conjuncta  extiterit,  et  impedimentum  publicse 
honestatis  justitiaeve  subsistat,  etc. 

The  dispensations  granted  to  Emmanuel  of  Portugal, 
who  married  two  sisters  and  afterwards  his  niece,  may  have 
nearly  resembled  this.  Legal  documents  of  the  kind  were 
made  as  broad  as  possible  to  cover  all  questions  which 
might  afterwards  be  raised.  The  phrase,  however,  "  licito 
seu  illicito  coitu  "  is  certainly  remarkable,  and  may  be  feirly 
supposed  to  have  special  reference  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  person  whom  the  King  desired  to  marry.     1£  ihis  was 
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the  case,  tlie  preceding  paragraph,  ^'  etsi  ilia  talis  idt  qiUB 
alias  cum  alio  matrimonium  contraxerit,"  etc.,  may  have 
had  a  personal  ap2)lication  also,  and  may  have  related  to 
Anne's  precontract  with  young  Percy. 

But  here  we  are  met  again  with  the  antecedent  unlikeli- 
hood, indisputably  very  strong,  that  Henry,  who  was  apply- 
ing for  a  separation  from  "Queen  Catherine  on  conscientious 
grounds,  should  have  himself  supplied  the  Pope  with  an 
unanswerable  ground  for  refusal.  How  could  he  ask  the 
Pope  at  the  same  breath  to  admit  a  doubt  of  the  legality 
of  his  marriage  with  his  brother's  wife,  and  demand  to  be 
allowed  to  marry  a  woman  to  whom  he  stood  in  the  same 
virtual  relation  ? 

While  the  divorce  controversy  was  in  progress  the  story 
became  current  among  the  friars  about  the  Court.  The 
scandal  was  extended  to  Lady  Boleyn,  and  it  was  whispered 
that  Anne  herself  was  the  King's  daughter.  In  1532, 
Father  Peto,  an  advocate  of  Queen  Catherine,  mentioned  it 
under  this  form  to  Sir  George  Throgmorton,  who  had 
opposed  the  divorce  in  Parliament,  and  Throgmorton 
boasted  to  a  party  of  his  friends  that  he  had  thrown  it  in 
the  teeth  of  Henry  himself.  The  King,  he  told  them,  had 
once  begun  upon  the  subject  of  the  divorce  with  him.  He 
said  he  had  replied  that  "  if  his  Highness  did  marry  Queen 
Anne  his  conscience  would  be  more  troubled  at  length,  for 
that  it  was  thought  he  had  meddled  both  with  the  mother 
and  the  sister."  The  King  had  answered,  ''  Never  with 
the  mother."  Cromwell,  standing  by,  had  added,  "  Nor 
with  the  sister  neither,  so  put  that  out  of  your  mind." 

Henry  permitted  and  encouraged  singular  plainness  of 
speech.  It  is  possible  that  Throgmorton  may  have  really 
spoken  to  him  in  these  terms,  but  when  the  words  were 
reported  to  the  King,  and  he  was  questioned  about  them, 
he  did  not  attempt  to  maintain  the  truth  of  the  conversa- 
tion. He  had  been  boasting  merely  to  his  friends,  he  said, 
"  that  they  might  note  him  as  a  man  that  dared  speak  for 
the  commonwealth." 
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The  next  authority  whom  Sanders  and  subsequent  writers 
followed,  is  Reginald  Pole.  Pole,  when  he  had  composed 
his  celebrated  book  against  Henry  VIIL,  sent  it  first  in 
MS.  to  the  Kiug.  In  this  version  the  story  is  not  men- 
tioned, and  Pole  speaks  of  Henry  as  having  lived  an  un- 
blemished life  down  to  the  time  of  his  acquaintance  with 
Anne.  He  could  not  have  meant  this  in  strictness,  for  the 
intrigue  of  which  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  the  result 
was  notorious,  and  had  never  been  concealed.  Clearly, 
however,  he  acquitted  him  of  anything  like  general  profli- 
gacy, yet  in  the  year  following,  when  he  gave  his  book  to 
the  world,  he  inserted  this  new  charge  in  terms  of  peculiar 
offensiveness.  The  infei*ence  is  that  he  had  not  heard  of  it 
before,  and  had  learnt  it  in  the  interval.  Yet  if  he  had 
learnt  it  on  producible  authority -^  especially  if  Chapuys' 
account  could  be  proved,  and  if  Parliament  had  pronounced 
Henry  divorced  from  Anne  on  this  ground  —  the  question 
presents  itself  why  Paul  III.  made  no  use  of  so  tremendous 
an  argument  when  it  would  have  told  with  such  overwhelm- 
ing force  in  his  favour  ?  Why,  when  he  at  last  pronounced  * 
his  long-delayed  sentence,  and  summed  up,  as  the  occasion 
of  it,  the  long  catalogue  of  Henry's  enormities,  did  he  omit 
the  one  charge  which  of  all  others  would  have  carried  the 
opinion  of  Europe  in  his  favour  ? 

The  argument  from  the  Pope's  silence,  and  from  the  ab- 
sence of  all  mention  of  the  Mary  Boleyn  connection  in 
every  authoritative  document  where  it  would  most  have 
been  expected,  has  always  appeared  to  me  so  weighty  as  to 
overbalance  floating  scandal,  rhetorical  invective,  and  con- 
elusions  drawn  by  inference  from  ambiguous  legal  docu- 
ments. The  story  may  have  been  true,  and  if  it  was  true  it 
was  peculiarly  disgraceful,  but  it  is  not  proved.  In  my 
own  opinion  the  balance  of  probability  is  the  other  way, 
but  those  who  believe  it  will  find  their  case  strengthened 
by  the  deliberate  words  of  the  Imperial  ambassador. 
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